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Preface 


The  Spaceci'aft  Charging  Technology  Conference  was  held  at  the  USAF  Academy 
from  27-29  October  1976.  The  Conference  provided  the  initial  opportunity  for  an 
exchange  of  results  from  the  AF/NASA  Spacecraft  Charging  Technology  Program. 
This  program  is  coordinated  by  the  AFSC(DL)/NASA(OAST)  Space  Research  and 
Technology  Review  Group.  The  Review  Group  coordinates  interdependent  tech- 
nology programs  between  the  two  agencies.  At  the  Conferehce,  USAF,  NASA, 
industry  and  university  groups  working  in  the  spacecraft  charging  technology  area 
were  able  to  present  their  results.  Spacecraft  charging  technology  encompasses 
a broad  based  technology  effort,  composed  of  expertise  spanning  the  spectrum  from 
geophysics  to  spacecraft  design  engineering.  The  Conference  provided  a medium 
for  a comprehensive  presentation  of  results  from  programs  in  these  diverse  dis- 
ciplines The  technology  base  formed  at  the  Conference,  and  contained  in  this 
document,  has  immediate  and  direct  application  to  design  and  test  requirements 
for  on-goiiig  and  planned  USAF,  NASA,  and  industry  space  systems. 

We  would  like  to  thank  Col.  John  E.  Brooke,  Assistant  Director  of  Science 
and  Technology,  USAF  Systems  Command,  and  Dr.  Robert  E.  Smylie,  Acting 
Associate  Administrator  for  Aeronautics  and  Space  Technology,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  for  their  approval  and  endorsement  of  the  Con- 
ference. C.  Pike  would  like  to  thank  Col.  Bernards.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Commander 
of  the  USAF  Geophysics  Laboratory,  USAF  Systems  Command,  for  his  encourage- 
ment and  for  his  support  of  the  Conference.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  Lt.  Gen. 
James  R.  Allen,  Superintendent,  US/.F  Academy,  for  supporting  the  Conference, 
including  arrangements  for  accommodations,  transportation,  meals  and  facilities. 
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and  Brig.  Gen.  William  T.  Woodyard,  Dean  of  Faculty,  USA F Academy,  for  his 
welcoming  address.  In  partlpular,  thanks  are  extended  to  Cajsl.  Mark  Torreano, 
Directorate  of  Conferences,  USAF  Academy,  for  his  outstanding  support  at  the 
Conference.  Members  of  the  Conference  Program  Committee  are  Capt.  M.  II. 
Bunn,  Dri  M.L.  Mlnges,  Dr.  A.  Rosen,  Dr.  R.W.  Rostron,  and  Dr.  E.C. 
Whipple. 

C.  P.  PIKE 
R.  R.  LOVELL 

Co-Chairmen,  USAF/NASA  Spacecraft 
Charging  Technology  Conference 
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Executive  Summary 
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I^KSSIONL  K\\IBO!NMK\T 

DeForest  reviewed  the  geosynchronous  plasma  environment  Including  the  high 
energy  tall,  the  thermal  background  plasma,  the  low  temperature  "warm  plasma," 
locally  produced  secondaries,  substorm  injection  events,  field  aligned  currents 
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and  magnetopause  crossings.  A synchronous  environment  plasma  model  was  pre- 
sented that  includes  omnidirectional  and  unidirectional  electron  fluxes.  Charging 
In  cavities  located  at  the  ends  of  a spacecraft  can  be  dominated  by  the  Intense  field 
aligned  fluxes.  Johnson  et  al  reported  observations  of  field  aligned  fluxes  of  0^ 
and  U*  ions.  Fluxes  of  10®  lons/cm  see  sr  and  with  keV  energies  are  seen. 

Sagalyn  and  Burke  reported  on  vehicle  potential  and  plasma  density  and  temperature 
measurements.  At  2500  km  altitude  in  polar  orbit,  vehicle  potentials  of  up  to  -40  V 
are  observed  during  Impulsive  auroral  electron  precipitation  events.  Stevens  et  al 
examined  data  from  the  Transient  Event  Counter  on  the  CTS  satellite.  When  dis- 
charges occurred,  they  were  often  recorded  at  the  rate  of  a few  per  second,  but 
no  spacecraft  anomalies  appear  directly  related  to  the  discharges.  Purvis  et  al 
reported  on  active  control  of  spaceefaft  charging  using  ATS-5  and  ATS-6.  Data 
from  the  ion  engine  neutralizer  and  an  unbiased  electron  emitter  were  used.  With 
the  neutralizer  on,  the  potential  was  -10  volts  in  eclipse  and,  when  the  neutralizer 
was  turned  off,  the  potential  went  to  -1200  volts.  The  plasma  bridge  neutralizer 
is  more  effective  than  the  emitter  in  maintaining  vehicle  potential  near  ground. 
Goldstein  examined  ATS-6  ion  engine  neutralizer  data  In  conjunction  with  the  UCSO 
particle  detector.  When  the  spacecraft  potential  was  clamped  to  -lO  volts,  positive 
cesium  ions  flowed  back  to  the  spacecraft.  He  recommends  mounting  discharge 
devices  away  from  the  spacecraft  on  a boom  in  order  to  minimize  contamination. 
Goldstein  and  Blvine  calculated  spacecraft  potential  levels  for  Jupiter.  Potentials 
of  to  10^  Volts  are  expected.  Beattie  and  Goldstein  described  the  selection 
process.  Including  various  trade-offs,  for  the  active  control  system  for  the  Jupiter 
Orblter  with  Probe  (JOP)  spacecraft.  Calculations  by  Pavel  et  al  indicated  that 
high  altitude  nuclear  bursts  can  lead  to  processes  which  result  in  high  charging 
levels  on  synchronous  satellites.  Julllerat  and  Phlllppon  showed  that  proton  fluxes 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Anomaly  lead  to  currents  which  charge  the  proof  mass  of  a 
low  altitude  "drag-free”  satellite.  Garrett  combined  measurements  of  ATS-6 
eclipse  data  on  particle  fluxes  and  AE-C  satellite  data  on  UV  radiation.  He  pre- 
serited  a nearly  linear  relationship  between  solar  lllumlnatlon/photoelectron  flux 
and  the  logarithm  of  spacecraft  potential.  Grard  described  the  many  applications 
that  an  electron  source  such  as  a simple  cathode  may  have  to  scientific  and  engi- 
neering satellite  payloads. 


SESSION  II.  MODELING 

This  summery  will  attempt  to  Indicate  the  trends  of  research  In  the  area  of 
modeling  with  an  emphasis  on  what  Is  still  needed.  A detailed  summary  of  the 
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talks  that  were  given  will  not  be  given.  Some  of  the  points  to  bo  discussed  were 
brought  out  In  the  panel  discussion  which  followed  the  main  sessions  of  iho 
conference. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  modeling  efforts  Is  to  provide  a theoretical  scheme 
which  can  bo  used  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  sheath  around  the  spacecraft 
and  to  calculate  the  charging  currents  to  the  spacecraft.  In  order  for  the  model 
to  bo  usohil,  U should  be  readily  applicable  to  real  spacecraft,  and  the  results 
should  be  capable  of  verification  by  comparison  with  data. 

A full  three-dimensional,  self-consistent,  time -dependent  model  for  space- 
craft charging  Is  likely  to  be  so  complicated  and  time-consuming  on  a computer 
that  Its  application  to  real  problems  would  ba  quite  limited.  An  Important  aspect 
of  modeling  research  Is  finding  out  what  approximations  can  be  made.  Any  approx- 
imation which  does  not  compromise  the  essential  physics  and  which  reduces  the 
complexity  of  the  computations  should  be  very  useful.  A number  of  such  approxi- 
mations were  discussed  at  the  conference. 

One  obvious  approximation  is  the  neglect  of  time -dependence  and  the  assump- 
tion of  quaslstatlc  conditions.  There  are.probably  many  situations  where  this  Is  a 
realistic  assumption  since  the  time  constant  for  the  plasma  response  is  usually 
short  compared  to  the  time  scale  for  changes  in  conditions.  Occasions  where  this 
assumption  is  not  valid  may  occur  during  discharge  events  and  possibly  during  the 
charging  of  dielectrics  which  have  large  capacitances  and  hence  long  time  con- 
stants for  charging. 

Another  approximation  is  the  utilization  of  a more  restricted  geometry  than 
the  full  three -dimensions.  Such  models  can  give  insight  into  the  basic  physical 
mechanisms  and  their  relative  importance  with  less  cost.  However,  their  appli- 
cation to  realistic  spacecraft  configurations  is  probably  restricted. 

Neglect  of  space  charge  may  be  a valid  approximation  under  some  circum- 
stances. In  particular.  It  is  probably  quite  realistic  to  neglect  the  contribution  to 
the  space  charge  from  the  ambient  plasma  in  environments  where  the  electron 
density  in  the  magnetospherlc  plasma  is  small  compared  to  the  photoelectron  dens- 
ity. Including  6nly  the  space  charge  due  to  the  photoelectrons  ia  probably  adequate 
In  such  circumstances. 

An  aim  that  all  modelers  should  keep  in  mind  Is  the  possibility  of  representing 
their  numerical  results  with  analytic  formulas.  As  Insight  is  gained  Into  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  various  physical  processes.  It  Is  probable  that  many  of 
these  processes  can  be  Individually  modeled  with  some  sort  of  an  analytic 
representation.  Any  such  representation  could  be  extremely  useful  In  reducing 
computing  time  and  costs. 
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Anothor  Important  napeet  of  modeling  In  that  of  verification.  Thin  involven  ai 
lonHt  two  thlngn,  Flrnt,  a model  munt  be  built  for  nn  actual  npaceeroft  which  will 
be  obtaining  data.  Second,  data  munt  bo  obtained  with  experlmentn  ..n  that  npoee- 
ernft  which  can  be  uaod  to  compare  wlin  the  prcdtetlonn  of  the  model. 

Thought  Hhould  be  given  now  to  the  problem  of  developing  a chorglng  mtidel  for 
npeelfle  npaeecraft.  Two  npacocraft  which  are  obvious  candidates  are  ATS-h 
which  Is  at  present  providing  most  of  the  currently  available  data  on  spaeeeraf* 
charging  In  synchronous  orbit,  and  the  SCATIiA  spacecraft  which  will  be  launched 
in  early  in79.  Differential  charging  has  been  detected  on  ATS-<i  but  a full  Inter- 
pretation of  the  data  requires  a n.odellng  effort.  A charging  model  for  SCATIIA 
will  be  essential  for  the  interpretation  of  data  fron>  that  spacecraft. 

One  final  comment  on  verification:  the  experiments  on  the  ATS  satellites  and 
on  SCATHA  were  developed  without  the  insights  that  a charging  model  would  pro- 
vide. It  ts  highly  likely  that  as  a charging  model  Is  developed  and  compared  with 
spacecraft  data,  new  experiments  and  better  configurations  of  existing  instruments 
will  be  devised  for  verification  of  charging  processes.  In  this  respect,  the  present 
modeling  work  must  be  regarded  as  an  interim  effort  until  there  has  been  at  lea^jt 
one  iteration  of  the  modeling  - verification  cycle. 


SK.<SION  III.  M VTKIM  M.S  aiArtM.TKttl/.ATION 

The  materials  characterization  session  of  this  conference  was  devoted  to 
presentations  on  the  experimental  determination  of  the  behavior  of  typical  space- 
craft materials  when  exposed  to  simulated  geomagnetic  substorm  conditions.  In 
addition,  there  were  papers  on  facility  related  topics. 

Papers  by  Stevens  et  al  and  Saylor  presented  results  of  survey  tests  on  the 
response  of  various  materials  to  electron  bombardment.  Results  given  by 
Stevens  et  al  were  based  on  measurements  of  leakage  current  and  surface  \"iltage, 
while  those  given  by  Saylor  were  based  on  measurements  of  leakage  current. 
Surface  voltages  given  by  Saylor  were  calculated  from  the  leakage  current  and 
sample  capacity.  The  most  striking  difference  in  results  was  In  the  surface  volt- 
ages reported.  Saylor  reports  large  positive  surface  voltages  (2-3  kV)  for  teflon 
and  kapton  samples  under  bombardment  by  electron  beams  with  beam  energies  up 
to  7 keV.  In  contrast,  SteVens  et  al  report  only  negative  surface  voltages  for  these 
materials  under  bombardment  by  electron  beams  with  beam  energies  from  2 to 
20  keV. 

The  test  results  for  flexible  solar  array  segments  were  given  by  Stevens  et  al 
and  Bogus.  The  results  were  similar.  The  tests  reported  by  Bogus  were  more 
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complete  and  conolauc:-  ; *t  temperature  can  have  an  influence  on  discharging 
characteristics. 

Edge  voltage  gi-adients  were  discussed  by  Robinson,  this  work  complimented 
that  presented  by  Stevens  et  al.  however,  in  this  work,  discharges  in  the  silver 
teflon  samples  were  hard  to  obtain  until  the  sample  was  cut.  Discharges  were 
obtained  in  the  testa  described  by  Balmain.  Here  the  characteristics  of  surface 
micro-discharges  in  dielectric  samples  in  a scanning  electron  microscope  facility 
were  described. 

Sellen  discussed  the  problems  of  sample  hysteresis  and  its  effect  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  results.  Facilities  and  possible  electron  sources  were  dis- 
cussed by  Berkopec  et  al  and  Nanevicz  and  Adarilo. 

in  general,  the  papers  given  in  this  session  presented  more  information  than 
was  available  one  year  ago.  However,  there  are  Sufficient  differences  noted  In 
these  results  to  warrant  a Critical  evaluation  of  test  methods  and  sample 
preparation. 

SESSION  IV.  MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT 


1.  OvefviCw 

In  principle,  an  attractive  technique  for  controlling  and  minimizing  spacecraft 
charging  or  at  least  for  distributing  the  charge  in  an  equipoteiitial  manner  is 
through  the  use  of  electrically  conductive  surfaces  for  the  materials  exposed  to  the 
space  environment.  As  discussed  elsewhere  during  this  Symposium,  the  level  of 
electrical  conductivity  required  is  relatively  modqst  ih  most  cases.  Some  prom- 
ising advances  have  been  made  in  this  direction  as  summarized  in  some  of  the 
papers  in  this  session.  In  other  cases,  further  advances  present  a real  challenge. 
Spacecraft  surface  materials  are  varied  (for  example,  insulating  blankets. 

Solar  cells,  structural  members,  and  optical  components)  ahd  the  task  of 
developing  electrically  conductive  analogues  of  all  these  materials  while  main- 
taining their  primary  functional  features  p..'esents  difficult  technical  issues. 

An  example  here  would  be  electrically  conductive  thermal  control  coatings.  Coat- 
ings, black  in  color  (both  visually  and  in  the  IR),  can  be  produced  readily  based  on 
the  carbon  black  pigmented  materials  used  widely  in  the  aircraft  industry.  How- 
ever, such  coatings  will  clearly  produce  significant  thermal  loads  in  the  substrates 
beneath  them.  While  they  will  emit  satisfactorily  in  the  IR,  they  will  have  very 
high  solar  absorptance  and  thus  not  really  perform  the  thermal  control  hmction  at 
all.  Obtaining  acceptable  thermal  control  features  along  with  electrical  conductiv- 
ity in  a practical  coating  Is  proving  to  be  very  difficult. 
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Even  with  conductive  surfaces,  practical  methods  of  electrically  Interconnect- 
ing different  surface  regions  may  not  be  straightforward,  An  example  here  would 
be  the  Interconne^'tlon  of  optical  Solar  reflector  mirrors  which  have  been  coated 
with  electrically  conductive  surface  material.  'The  OSRs  are,  of  course,  quite 
small,  thus  the  Interconnections  have  to  be  numerous.  The  mirrors  are  also 
fragile  and  their  coatings  are  delicate,  thus  introduction  of  conduction  paths 
through  the  adhesion  materials  around  and  under  the  mirrors  is  a difficult  (’eslgn 
problem.  An  additional  design  requlreinent  especially  important  for  Department 
of  Defense  satellites  is  dependable  long  term  performance.  Assuring  long  life- 
time, On  the  order  of  5 to  10  years,  for  materials  which  must  perform  under  a 
multiplicity  of  environmental  stresses  can  be  difficult.  For  example,  one  of  the 
central  issues  at  present  is  the  interdependency  of  contamination  and  spacecraft 
charging. . Questions  such  as  the  following  arise:  (1)  does  contamination  change 
the  electrical  characteristics  of  conductive  surfaces?  (2)  does  significant  con- 
tamination arise  when  electrical  discharging  occurs  especially  when  the  latter  is 
low  level,  but  chronic,  over  long  periods  of  time?  Several  papers  &.t  this  sympos- 
ium address  these  questions. 

As  discussed  at  some  length  during  the  symposium,  there  are  design  alterna- 
tives to  conductive  materials  for  control  of  charging  effects.  Electromagnetic 
shielding  of  critical  components  would  be  one  example,  simply  halting  operation 
of  the  satellite  during  periods  of  high  level  solar  activity  would  be  another.  Some 
methods  of  control,  especially  the  so-called  "active"  techniques  of  dissipating 
charge,  actually  depend  on  the  presence  of  interconnected  electrically  conductive 
surfaces  to  "funnel"  the  charge  to  the  point  of  dissipation. 

Once  conductive  materials  become  available,  issues  of  spacecraft  system 
design  using  these  materials  arise.  From  the  material  developer's  view,  this 
generally  means  that  a substantial  design  information  package  must  be  developed 
including  the  response  of  the  material  in  a number  of  combined -environment 
exposure  situations.  Again,  as  discussed  frequently  during  this  symposium,  there 
are  a number  of  unresolved  questions  as  to  exactly  what  tests  are  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  produce  the  design  package.  Since  the  required  materials  character- 
izations seem  to  be  complex  and  the  effects  in  the  materials  subtle,  questions 
arise  as  to  Intercomparisons  of  test  results  among  different  investigators  and 
how  standardization  of  the  test  methodology  can  be  affected. 

Even  though  the  development  of  conductive  materials  represents  high  risk, 
probably  long  range  technology,  the  effort  should  be  undertaken  because  of  the 
high  payoff  In  spacecraft  design  flexibility  and  reliability.  Without  Improved  mate- 
rials, alternative  design  fixes  or  change  In  modes  of  system  operation  present 
penalties  In  higher  system  weight,  shorter  lifetime,  and  lessened  reliability. 
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The  (papers  in  this  session  can  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  categories. 

First  is  a group  dealing  specihcally  with  ne^  electrically  conductive  materials 
development:  paper  numbers  IV-1,  3,  4,  5 and  6.  Second  is  a group  dealing  with 
effects  on  materials  of  an  electrically  energetic  environment  and  with  the  methods 
of  materials  characterization:  paper  numbers  IV- 2,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  effects /characterization  issues  are  central  to  the  effective 
use  Of  these  new  materials  in  spacecraft  design  and  for  high  confidence  predictions 
of  performance  especially  in  long  lifetime  missions. 

2.  Materials  Develdpitieht  Papers 

The  first  paper  in  this  group  by  W.  L.  Lehn  (lV-1)  presents  an  overview  of 
the  on-going  and  planned  materials  development  efforts  under  a cooperative  USAF/ 
NASA  program.  A jointly  planned  USAF-NASA  interagency  cooperative  research 
and  technology  program  has  been  established  and  implemented  to  investigate 
Spacecraft  charging  phenomena.  The  majority  of  the  materials  development  task 
under  this  joint  program  is  the  responsibility  of  and  is  being  directed  by  the  USAF 
Materials  Laboratory  (AFML).  This  papeV  gives  an  overview  of  the  materials 
development  work,  much  of  it  just  recently  Initiated,  in  four  fundamentally  differ- 
ent functional  areas:  (1)  thermal  control  materials,  (2)  insulative  materials, 

(3)  transparent  materials  for  OSR  application  and  conductive  materials  for  solar 
cell  application,  and  (4)  conductive  loW  oUt gassing  adhesives. 

The  current  situation  in  the  development  of  electrically  conductive  thermal 
control  coatings  (paints)  is  summarized  by  J.  E.  Gilligan  (paper  IV -3)  of  IIT 
Research  institute  working  under  Air  Force  sponsorship  and  by  C.  M.  Shai  (paper 
IV -4)  who  discusses  the  in-house  work  at  NASA  Goddard. 

A wide  variety  of  approaches  for  the  development  of  conductive  paint  type 
thermal  control  coatings  have  been  investigated  under  the  IlTRI  program.  Mate- 
rials which  have  been  Investigated  and  evaluated  include  both  standard  as  well  as 
electrically  conductive  organic  and  inorganic  binders  pigmented  with  conductive 
metallic  and  inorganic  doped  oxides.  The  paint  systems  formulated  using  com- 
mercially available  conductive  organic  duarternary-ammonium  salt -polyvinyl - 
carbazole  polymers  are  interesting  but  will  require  a substantial,  long  term 
development  before  space  stable  materials  Will  be  realized.  A major  concern  is 
poor  vacuum  and  radiation  stability  of  the  polymeric  binders.  Several  promising 
coatings  based  on  a conductive  antimony -doped  tin  oxide  pigment  in  silicone  and 
silicate  binders  with  resistivities  in  the  desired  range  of  1 x 10^  ohm-cm  or  lower 
were  prepared  but  further  development  is  required.  From  an  overall  point  of  view, 
the  inorganic  silicate  coatings  offer  the  greatest  near  term  potential.  The  standard 
state-of-the-art  Z-93  specification  inorganic  thermal  control  coating  exhibits  good 
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electrical  properties  and  Is  a very  space  stable  system.  This  material  does 
develop  a low  level  surface  charge  but  does  not  arc/discharge.  Development  of  an 
Inorganic  coating  with  Improved  electrical  conductivity  properties  coUld  be  com* 
pleted  In  1*2  years.  The  materials  developed  were  evaluated  based  on  electrical 

g 

conductivity,  goal  of  1 x 10  ohm-cm  or  lower,  physical  properties  and  stability 
of  the  spectral  reflectance  under  simulated  space  vacuum  ultraviolet  exposure. 

The  NASA  coatings  developnient  program  is  in  direct  support  of  the  Inter- 
national Sun  Earth  Explorer  (tSEE)  spacecraft.  Materials  which  have  been  devel- 
oped and  evaluated  include  both  organic  and  inorganic  binders  pigmented  with 
standard  dielectric  as  well  as  semiconductor  pigments.  The  formulation,  evalua- 
tion, and  testing  of  these  materials  are  presented.  Conductive  paints  ranging  in 
color,  from  white  and  light  yellow  to  grCen  exhibiting  solar  absorptance  Values  from 
0..22  to  0.  66  have  been  formulated  from  doped  inorganic  oxide  pigments  in  inorganic 
mixed  alkali  sii.*cate  binders.  Emittance  values  range  from  0.  87  to  0.  90  and  resis- 
tivities  from  1x10  to  1 x iO  ohm-m  . The  green  paint  has  been  selected  for 
application  on  the  ISEE  satellite.  Results  of  the  materials  characterization  studies 
have  shown  that  conventional  thermal  control  paints  charge  to  a certain  degree 
under  simulated  synchronous  orbit  radiation  exposure,  but  they  do  not  arc  or  dis- 
charge, the  excess  charge  being  lead/conducted  to  the  conductive  substrate  or 
ground.  The  conductive  paints  do  not  Charfje  but  conduct  the  charge  to  ground. 

Art  entirely  different  approach  to  thermal  control  is  discussed  by  V.  j,  Belanger 
and  A.E.  Eagles  (paper  IV-6).  Their  concept,  developed  at  General  Electric  under 
USAE  sponsorship,  involves  the  use  of  high  purity  silica  fabric  as  an  extremely 
space  stable,  low  solar  absorptance  to  emittance  ratio  (white  paint  type)  coating. 

The  application  of  these  high  purity  silica  fabrics  and  conductive  flber/sillca 
fiber  interweaves  to  control  the  effects  of  spacecraft  charging  is  being  investigated. 
Further,  a number  of  satellite  systems  contractors  are  considering  use  of  the 
material  because  of  its  extreme  space  stability,  contamination  resistance,  long 
life  characteristics,  and  Its  resistance  to  heat  pulse  loading.  The  materials  pre- 
pared have  been  studied  as  part  of  the  NASA  responsibility  for  the  engineering 
characteri^tation  of  the  materials  developed  under  the  broad  USA F /NASA  joint 
program.  It  has  been  found  that  under  simulated  synchronous  orbit  charging  con- 
ditions the  silica  fabric  coating  material,  either  by  itself  or  when  Used  as  the  outer 
layer  of  multilayer  insulation  (MLI)  blankets,  does  become  charged  but  does  not 
arc  or  discharge.  All  of  the  other  typical  MLI  configurations  using  outer  layers 
of  dielectric  polymeric  materials  charge  and  arc/discharge  to  an  excessive  degree. 
The  basic  fabric  material  is  commercially  available.  Secondary  emission  con- 
ductivity, proposed  as  the  mechanism  for  the  observed  behavior,  Is  discussed  in 
the4>aper.  A program  to  develop  a silica  fabric  with  optimized  thermal  optical, 
weight,  and  other  physical  and  engineering  properties  has  been  initiated. 
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The  final  pafier  In  the  materials  development  category  (paper  lV-5)  by 
L.  Amore,  A.E.  Eagles  and  E.  OkrBss  of  General  Electric  describes  the  design, 
fabrication  and  testing  of  conductive  coating  materials  In  the  form  of  low  cost 
conductive  transparent  coatings  for  optical  solar  reflectors,  solar  cell  cover 
glasses  and  conductive  polymeric  films  for  a variety  of  uses  such  as  thermal 
Insulation  blankets. 

Examples  of  the  approaches  discussed  in  the  paper  include  the  deposition  of 
transparent  metal  oxide  coatings  (Indium  tin  oxide)  on  Kapton  and  Teflon  metallized 
polymeric  films.  Thus  far,  good  adhesion  has  been  obtained  and  there  has  been 
little  degradation  of  the  thermal  control  features  of  the  films.  Conductive  grids, 
photoetched  on  polymeric  film  substrates,  also  perform  well  as  described  in  the 
paper.  OSft  and  solar  cell  cover  glass  modifications  have  shown  to  hold  promise. 
Glass  frits  modified  or  doped  with  zinc,  lead,  lithium,  and  cerium  are  effective  in 
producing  conductive  surfaces  In  these  materials. 


3.  Materials  Kffei'ts  and  ('haracterizalion  Papers 

The  first  paper  in  this  group  by  J.  A.  Wall,  E.A.  Burke,  A.R.  Frederickson 
and  J.  C,  Garth  (paper  IV-2)  deals  with  electrical  properties  of  insulating  mate- 
rials. A knowledge  of  the  dielectric  properties  and  electron  interaction  phenomena 
of  the  materials  applied  to  the  exterior  surfaces  of  a spacecraft  is  required  in 
order  to  determine  the  susceptibility  of  the  spacecraft  to  the  ambient  as  well  as 
the  disturbed  synchronous  environment.  A comprehensive  literature  search  was 
performed  by  Wall  and  coworkers  at  Rome  Air  Development  Center  on  spacecraft 
insulating  materials  in  the  areas  of  electrical  conductivity,  basic  mechanisms  of 
energetic  electron  interactions,  (for  example,  secondary  emission,  backscatte  , 
range,  etc.)  charge  storage  and  electrical  breakdown.  The  search  concentrated* 
primarily  on  polymeric  dielectrics.  Although  work  has  continued  in  these  areas 
for  a number  of  years,  much  of  the  information  has  been  generated  only  in  the 
past  5 to  10  years  and  hew  data  and  theoretical  approaches  are  appearing  more 
and  more  frequently.  With  the  exception  of  dielectric  breakdown,  much  of  the 
data  and  theory  needed  to  help  solve  the  spacecraft  charg*n._  problem  except  for 
certain  specific  materials  should  therefore  be  available  soon  in  the  open  literature. 

In  the  next  paper  (IV-7),  R.C.  Adamo  and  J.  E.  Nanetlcz  of  Stanford  Research 
Institute  discuss  photoconductivity  effects  in  high  voltage  pace  insulating  materials. 
The  dark  and  photoconductivity  of  various  external  satellite  dielectric  materials  is 
an  important  factor  in  any  synchronous  oiblt  charglng/discharglng  situation.  Re- 
cent investigations  of  several  typical  and  potential  spacecraft  insulating  materials 
have  shown  that  the  conductivity  under  simulated  synchronous  orbit  conditions  as 
well  as  the  conditions  required  for  electrical  breakdown  are  a function  of  tempera- 
ture. illumination  Intensity  and  wavelength,  and  electron  beam  energy  and  current. 
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These  authors  Indicate  that  many  of  their  samples  showed  an  Increase  In  conduc- 
tivity of  sever  il  orders  of  magnitude,  particularly  at  higher  temperatures  while 
Kapton  showed  a change  of  five  orders  of  magnitude  under  illumination.  Adamo 
and  Nanevlca  conclude  that  ftirther  materials  Investigations  In  this  area  are  war- 
ranted to  help  provide  guidance  and  direction  for  future  development  efforts. 

A technique  for  determining  the  conductance  of  thermal  control  coatings  by  a 
contactless  method  in  vacuo  Is  outlined  by  W.  Viehmann,  C.  M.  Shal  and  fi.  L. 
Sanford  of  NASA  Goddard  (paper  lV-8).  in  order  to  simulate  orbital  conditions 
more  closely,  current -density -voltage  (j-v)  curves  were  obtained  with  the  contact- 
less method  In  which  the  paint  on  an  aluminum  substrate  was  the  anode  of  a vacuum 
diode  configuration  with  a tungsten  filament  cathode.  Conductances  per  unit  area 
which  satisfy  the  ISEE  requirement  were  observed  on  black  paints  containing  carbon 
and  in  "white"  and  green  paints  filled  with  zinc  oxide  which  had  been  "fired"  in 
order  to  Induce  defect  conductivity.  Because  of  surface  effects  and  the  rtonhomo- 
geneous  nature  of  paints,  large  discrepancies  were  found  between  measurements 
with  the  contactless  method  and  measurements  employing  metallic  contacts,  par- 
ticularly at  low  current  densities.  Therefore,  measurements  with  metallic  con- 
tacts were  considered  to  be  of  questionable  value  In  deciding  the  suitability  of 
coatings  for  electrostatic  charge  control. 

Hall  of  Aerospace  Corporation  describes  the  charging/contamination 
experiment  on  the  SCATHA  spacecraft  (paper  lV-9).  The  ML-12  experiment,  a 
joint  project  of  the  AF  Materials  Laboratory  and  Aerospace  Corp.  is  designed  to 
determine  if  spacecraft  charging  contributes  significantly  to  the  rate  of  contami- 
nation arriving  at  exterior  spacecraft  surfaces,  and  some  of  the  characteristics 
and  effects  of  the  contaminp'  on  collected.  The  contamination  transport  mode 
under  Investigation  involves  the  ionization  of  molecules  outgassed  or  released  by 
the  vehicle  within  the  vehicle  plasma  sheath  and  their  subsequent  electrostatic 
reattractioh  to  the  vehicle. 

Two  sensor  types  will  be  flown.  One  type  Is  a combination  retarding  potential 
analyzer  (RPA)  and  temperature  controlled  quartz  crystal  microbalance  (TQCM). 
With  it,  distinction  can  be  made  between  charged  and  uncharged  arriving  molecules, 
and  Information  concerning  the  temperature  dependence  of  contamination  absorption 
and  desorption  rates  obtained.  The  other  sensor  type  exposes  samples  of  different 
spacecraft  surface  materials  to  arriving  contamination  and  continuously  measures 
the  solar  absorptance  (o^)  of  these  materials.  Changes  in  a of  space-stable 
samples  will  be  entirely  ascribed  to  contamination  effects  whereas  changes  In 
other  samples  will  resuF  from  a combination  of  contamination,  photochemical, 
and  radiation  effects.  Upon  ground  Command,  some  samples  will  go  through  a 
heating  sequence  designed  to  roughly  determine  the  temperature  at  which  contam- 
Ination  is  desorbed. 


In  addition  to  describing  the  goals  and  techniques  of  ML-12  In  more  detail, 
the  expected  performance  of  the  sensors  and  the  need  for  coordination  with  other 

experiments  oft  SCATHA  are  discussed  Ift  the  paper. 

Paper  IV-10  by  J.B.  Reagan,  W.  L.  Imhof  and  E,  E.  Gaines  at  Lockheed  Palo 
Alto  Research  Laboratory  deals  with  the  effects  of  energetic  particle  radiation  on 
spacecraft  charging  at  geosynchronous  orbit.  In  addition  to  the  low  energy,  5 to 
50  keV  electron  environment  at  geosynchronous  orbit  which  affects  the  external 
dielectric  surfaces  of  the  spacecraft  there  Is  also  a very  intense,  dynamic  and 
penetrating  radiation  environment,  particularly  at  penetrating  energies  >1.  5 MeV, 
which  is  responsible  for  a va  . r.y  of  adverse  charging  effects  oft  spacecraft  com- 
ponents. The  most  serious  of  these  is  the  degradation  and  failure  of  the  widely 
used  complirnentary-metal-oxlde-semiconductor  (CMOS)  electronic  components 
as  a result  of  internal  charge -buildup  induced  by  the  energetic  electrons.  The 
dose  received  by  a CMOS  device  from  energetic  electrons  and  associated  brems- 
strahlung  was  predicted  >Vlth  two  computational  codes.  The  two  models  were 
found  to  be  different  by  as  much  as  a factor  of  six.  Resolving  these  discrepancies 
with  the  High  Energy  Particle  Spectrometer  experiment  (SC -3)  on  SCATHA  is  dis- 
cussed by  these  authors  along  with  a review  of  the  present  discrepancies  in  the 
radiation  models  and  the  corresponding  influences  on  spacecraft  materials  and 
component  lifetimes. 

Finally,  a paper  entitled  "Electrical  Discharges  Caused  by  Satellite  Charging 
at  Synchronous  Orbit  Altitudes"  by  Nanevicz,  Adamo  and  Shaw  of  Stanford  Research 
Institute  was  substituted  for  the  paper  originally  scheduled  (paper  lV-11).  This 
paper  which  complements  the  earlier  CTS  Transient  Event  paper  by  Stevens  et  al 
in  Session  I reports  on  some  of  the  earlier,  on-orbit  measurements  of  satellite 
discharge  events. 

SESSION  V.  ilESlON  \Nt)  TEST 

The  papers  in  this  section  cover  several  subjects  pertinent  to  the  satellite 
design  engineer:  environmental  specifications,  charge  effect  monitor  devices  and 
several  approaches  in  vehicle  design  to  limit,  control  or  prevent  spacecraft 
charging. 

The  paper  by  Bower  provided  an  overview  of  the  spacecraft  charging  problems 
encountered  by  satellite  systems  and  what  must  be  done  to  circumvent  these  prob- 
lems. The  charging  phenomenon  is  very  geometry-dependent  and  therefore  varies 
Immensely  from  satellite  to  satellite,  but  there  are  certain  fundamentals  which 
can  be  considered.  The  surfaces  of  current  on-orblt  systems  are  almost  entirely 
dielectric,  whether  that  dielectric  Is  the  12  mils  of  cover  glass  over  the  solar 
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cella,  the  2 mils  of  kaptoA  surface  on  multiple  layer  thermal  blankets,  or  the 
2 mils  of  cover  glass  backed  by  aluminum  or  silver  used  as  second  surface  reflec- 
tors. These  surfaces  become  capacitors  when  electrons  are  deposited  on  them, 
and  in  the  environment  described  preliminarily  by  Stevens /Lovell/ Purvis  in  the 
third  paper,  they  charge  to  the  breakdown  voltage.  The  subsequent  discharge 
and  punch-through  induces  spurious  signals  ih  the  cables  between  electronic  boxes 
with  the  possibility  of  upsetting  the  electronics  or  burning  them  out.  This  burn- 
out must  be  a concern,  but  can  be  coped  With  by  eliminating  the  charging  and  sub- 
sequent discharging,  by  preventing  coupling  into  the  cables  through  shielding,  or 
by  designing  immunity  intc  the  electronics. 

Conductive  fabrics  are  currently  being  defined  and  conductive  polymeric 
coatings  for  cover  glasses  are  in  the  development  stages,  but  they  are  expensive 
and  they  may  attenuate  x-ray  hardening  in  the  case  of  military  satellites.  Con- 
sidering the  weight  penalty  of  increased  shielding,  current  preference  is  to  design 
immunity  into  the  electronics.  The  lack  of  a data  base  around  which  to  design, 
however,  leads  to  some  over-design;  in  fact,  most  systems  being  designed  today 
utilize  all  three  approaches  to  controlling  charging  and  discharging.  Fortunately, 
but  again  only  in  the  case  of  military  systems,  the  design  approach  to  solve 
SGEMP  and  EMP  problems  may  solve  ESD  problems,  and  this  is  discussed 
extensively  in  the  papers  by  Smith  and  Holman  and  Ling.  Lewis  described  the 
design  approaches  used  on  two  experimental  satellite  systems.  One.  requiring 
survival  upon  entry  into  the  Martian  atmosphere,  allowed  operation  With  corona 
but  prevented  arcing,  while  the  other  wi^l  be  subjected  to  energetic  particle 
charging  and  subsequent  arcing. 

An  approach  to  solving  the  problem  after-the-fact  (subsequent  to  design)  is 
presented  by  Gore.  The  extensive  grounding,  shielding  and  strict  adherence  to 
EMI  requirements  proved  successful  on  this  Canadlan/US  venture. 

The  original  problem  of  convincing  satellite  designers  and  operators  that 
some  anomalous  occurrences  Were  Indeed  caused  by  arc  discharge-triggered 
transients  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  no  on-orbit  record  existed.  In  fact, 
charge  effect  nnonllor  devices  are  not  included  on  the  majority  of  satellites 
scheduled  for  launch  in  the  near  future.  Nanevlcz  and  Stevens  et  al  discussed  the 
importance  of  establishing  a ohfe-to-one  correlation  between  system  electronic 
perturbations  and  the  local  environment,  as  well  as  how  it  can  be  done. 

Rosen  presented  an  approach  to  radiation  susceptibility  teats  through  pulse 
injection  on  an  engineering  model  of  the  satellite  electrical  system,  and  concludes 
that  the  radiative  part  of  the  problem  is  controllable  by  means  of  reasonable  EMC 
controls. 

An  entire  spectrum  of  possibilities  for  limiting  or  preventing  charging  is  thus 
presented,  but  the  measures  are  expensive  and  much  work  remains  in  order  to  fully 
understand  the  problem. 
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caiieis,  ah  agency  has  cancelled  Us  program  and  transferred  funds  to  the  respon- 
sible agency.  Where  both  agencies  have  desired  to  maintain  programs,  the  pro- 
grams have  been  jointly  managed  and  the  technical  responsibility  has  been  clearly 
established.  Although  It  has  taken  some  time  for  programs  to  merge  Into  an  Inter- 
dependent mode,  the  concept  Is  now  being  Successfully  e ololted  and  benefits  are 
beginning  to  accrue.  The  obvious  benefits  of  the  Interde^  ndency  program  have 
been  to  stretch  the  limited  dollars  available  to  both  agencies,  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate duplication,  and  to  provide  both  agencies  enhanced  capabilities. 


TliK  SPACKCRAi'T  CHARGINb  l\TKRI)KPKM)kN(A  PROGRAM 

The  spacecraft  charging  USAP/NASA  program  Is  an  excellent  specific  example 
of  Interdependency.  Since  spacecraft  charging  has  Influenced  the  performance  of 
military,  commercial  and  NASA  satellites.  It  became  a logical  candidate  for  a 
joint  program.  A program  plan  for  tSAF/NASA  spacecraft  charging  Investigation 
was  approved  by  Colonel  Brooke  and  myself  In  November  of  1975.  It  was  planned 
from  the  beginning  to  reflect  true  Interdependency.  Each  element  of  the  program 
was  assigned  to  either  NASA  or  USAF  with  well  defined  accountability.  The  success 
of  the  total  program  requires  that  both  organizations  execute  their  portion 
successfully. 

The  objective  of  the  spacecraft  charging  Investigation  is  to  provide  the  design 
criteria,  materials,  techniques,  and  test  methods  to  insure  control  of  the  absolute 
and  differential  charging  of  spacecraft  surfaces.  This  objective  is  being  met  by 
conducting  a combined  flight  test  and  ground  technology  program.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  investigation  will  require  another  4 years  to  complete. 

The  information  generated  in  this  interdependency  program  will  be  Incorporated 
into  a design  criteria  handbook  and  test  specifications  which  will  be  available  to  the 
aerospace  community.  The  handbook  will  catalog  the  materials  behavior  and 
develop  the  criteria  for  minimizing  the  charge  buildup.  The  specifications  will 
detail  the  procedures  for  testing  satellites  to  guarantee  that  they  will  withstand 
the  environment  without  anomalies.  It  Is  planned  that  preliminary  documents  will 
be  available  by  late  next  spring. 


SI’XGEGRAKT  CflARlilNG  HIENOMENON 

Spacecraft  charging  has  come  to  be  defined  as  the  condition  that  arises  when 
the  geomagnetic  substorm  environment  changes  the  potential  of  satellite  surfaces 
relative  to  the  space  plasma  potential.  The  charging  phenomenon  is  usually 
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thought  of  In  association  with  geosynchronous  satellites,  but  it  can  also  Influence 
satellites  In  other  orbits. 

During  the  early  1970*s,  several  synchronous  satellites  experienced  spurious 
switching  activity.  Somewhat  later,  experimental  measurements  on-board  ATS-5 
suggested  that  the  satellite  could  become  charged  to  large  negative  voltages  by  a 
geomagnetic  substorm,  through  a detailed  study  of  these  anomalies  and  ground 
observatory  data,  a link  was  established  showing  that  the  substorm  condition  and 
the  anomalies  were  occurring  simultaneously.  Laboratory  tests  Were  conducted 
to  demonstrate  that  the  electromagnetic  pulse  from  an  electrical  discharge  of  art 
Insulator  could  be  coupled  Into  the  telemetry  harness  as  a pseudocommand  or  as 
nolsle.  Continued  studies  of  the  phenomenon  have  resulted  in  the  concept  of  dif- 
ferential charging  of  satellite  surfaces,  In  the  demOnsti'atlon  of  thermal  control 
coating  degradation,  and  in  the  possibility  of  enhanced  contamination  due  to  elec- 
trostatic forces.  In  addition,  the  uncontrolled  and  unwanted  electric  fields  hinder 
scientific  missions  to  measure  low  energy  phenomena.  The  results  of  these  -tudies 
will  be  presented  in  the  following  sessions  of  this  Conference. 


tUE  CONFERENCE 

In  the  next  3 days,  you  will  hear  discussions  of  what  is  being  done  to  define  the 
geomagnetic  substorm  environment,  of  the  analytical  tools  that  are  being  developed 
as  guides  to  future  spacecraft  design,  of  the  work  that  is  underway  to  characterlste 
material  responses,  of  the  material  modifications  that  are  necessary  to  minimize 
charging,  and  of  the  flight  experiment  aspect  of  the  investigation,  as  a part  of  that 
flight  program,  the  USAF  SCATHA  satellite  will  be  launched  in  1979  to  investigate 
the  charging  phenomenon  in  the  actual  space  environment.  You  will  hear  in  some 
depth  a discussion  of  the  SCATHA  satellite  in  the  following  talk. 

By  the  completion  of  this  Conference,  I believe  that  you  will  have  a general 
understanding  of  spacecraft  charging  and  what  is  being  done  to  handle  this  phenom- 
enon. You  will  see  that  the  spacecraft  charging  investigation  is  a cooperative 
effort  between  NASA  and  USAF  to  attain  a goal  of  nationwide  interest  to  designers, 
experimenters  and  users  of  future  spacecraft.  Successful  ccmpletloh  of  this  joint 
program  will  provide  us  with  the  capability  to  control  the  advor*je  effects  of  space- 
craft charging  on  satellite  operations  and  scientific  Investigations.  Such  a capabil- 
ity Is  essential  to  the  development  bt  the  sophisticated  lor  --Ilf ^ satellites  which 
will  serve  us  all  in  the  future. 
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1.  OVKHVlKtt 

The  SAMSO  Space  Test  Program  (P7S-2  Space  Flight)  is  a Vital  portion  of  the 
NASA /USAF  Charging  Investigation.  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  various  tasks  are  the 
responsibility  of  a diversified  collection  of  government  and  civilian  agencies.  The 
materials  portion  of  this  program  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  USAF  Materials 
Laboratory  and  the  testing  of  space  vehicle  models  and  experiment  packages  is  a 
venture  of  NASA  Lewis  and  the  experiment  Principal  Investigators.  Environmental 
work  is  being  done  by  both  the  USAF  Geophysics  Laboratory  and  NASA.  Other 
agencies  such,  as  the  USAF  Weapons  Lab  are  assisting  in  the  evaluation  of  suitable 
components  to  survive  the  natural  radiation  environment.  There  are  some  dozen 
experiments  which  will  be  flying  on  the  P78-2  space  vehicle  attempting  to  charac- 
terize the  natural  environment  and  measure  the  buildup  and  bt  eakdown  of  charge 
on  the  various  components  of  the  space  vehicle. 

The  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organization  Itself  is  primarily  concerned 
with  this  phenomenon  as  a measure  of  the  survivability  of  satellites.  Although 
military  sponsored  satellites  afe  our  main  concern,  the  problem  is  common  to  all 
satellites,  especially  those  in  the  near -synchronous  region.  The  P78-2  SCATHA 
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Figure  1.  Program  Plan 


8t>aceflight  itself  is  a validation  of  the  modeling  activities  and  a source  of  new 
on-orbit  data.  The  final  product  is  a specification  to  be  followed  when  designing 
spacecraft  so  as  to  negate  or  minimize  the  effects  of  spacecraft  charging,  that 
is,  a way  to  design  and  test  satellites,  and  a confirmation  that  a spacecraft  is 
built  such  that  it  does  not  experience  charge -induced  anomalies. 

Numerous  approaches  to  the  charging  problem  have  been  investigated  already. 
One  method  is  to  fabricate  the  spacecraft  entirely  from  conductive  material.  How- 
ever, this  method  has  been  shown  to  be  enormously  expensive  for  materials  that 
are  (and  remain)  conducting.  It  is  being  ouccessfiilly  used  for  "one-shot"  applica- 
tion, but  in  view  of  the  numbers  of  satellites  of  various  types  flown  — both  military 
and  commercial  — there  must  be  a better  way. 
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2.  ()l»lK«.TlVKS 


The  objective  (Figure  2)  of  this  mission,  in  the  most  general  sense  Is  to  pro- 
vide data  to  program  offices  (military  and  civilian)  to  Insure  that  survivable  space 
systems  are  designed,  tested,  aftd  flown.  The  STP  P78-2  mission  is  much  more 
confined  than  that.  The  P7«-2  objectives  are  to  fly  two  types  of  pabkages,  one 
set  associated  with  charging  and  one  set  concerned  with  materials  effects,  by  pro- 
viding a space  vehicle  which  supports  the  payload  objectives,  and  by  operating 
that  spacecraft  for  a minimum  of  1 year  retrieving  and  distributing  data  as 
requested  by  the  experimenters. 


S^AtfeCttAFT  CHARGING  INVEStiGATlON 

PROVIDE  SPACECRAFT  ChAROIMG  INFORMATION  TO  PROGRAM 
OFFICES  TO  facilitate  THE  DESIGN  AND  TESTING  OF  SPACE 

Systems 

StP  78  - 2 

to  launch  and  OPERATE  ON-OR3IT  THE  SAMSO-402  SPACECRAFT 
CHARGING  AT  HIGH  ALTITUDES  ISCATHAI  EXPERIMENT.  PLUS  THE 
MATERIAL  LAB-d02  THERMAL  CONTROL  CONTAMINATION  AT  HIGH 
ALTITUDES  EXPERIMENT. 

• determine  and  analyze  payload  REQUIREMENTS 

• DESIGN.  DEVELOP.  FABRICATE  TEST  AND  LAUNCH  A SPACE 

VEHICLE  SYSTEM  THAT  MEETS  THE  PAYLOAD  REQUIREMENTS 

• INTEGRATE  THE  PAYLOADS  INTO  AN  OPERATIONAL  SPACE 

vehicle  system 

• OPERATE  THE  SPACE  VEHICLE  SYSTEM  ON-ORBIT  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

• COLLECT  AND  DISTRIBUTE  REQUIRED  PAYLOAD  DATA 


Figure  2.  Mission  Objectives 


In  order  to  properly  accomplish  these  objectives.  It  was  first  necessary  to 
determine  the  experimenter  requirements,  no  easy  task  with  the  dozen  different 
experiments  on  this  mission.  Next  came  the  problem  of  designing  and  building  a 
space  vehicle  which  supports  those  diversified  requirements,  iis  an  aid  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task,  6 months  Was  spent  in  a definition  phase  attempting 
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to  optimize  the  mission.  It  Is  also  necessary  that  the  payloads  and  space  vehicle 
operate  In  harmony  and  continue  to  do  so  for  1 year  on  orbit.  STP  will  operate 
the  vehicle  during  that  year  and  collect  the  required  data  which  will  be  processed 
and  analyzed  according  to  an  Integrated  plan  Currently  being  developed.  Eventually, 
each  experimenter  will  profit  from  having  the  benefit  of  the  combined  data  rather 
than  just  his  own. 


3.  MANAGtMKNt 


From  a management  viewpoint  (see  Figure  3),  the  SCATHA  mission  Is  quite 
different  from  previous  STP  missions.  Although  the  program  is  currently 
assigned  to  the  Space  Test  Program  during  the  flight  Demonstration  Phase,  it 
originated  within  the  Survivability  Directorate  and  after  the  Launch  and  Orbital 
Operations  Phase  will  return  to  Survivability.  To  assure  continuity,  Survivability 
personnel  are  currently  assigned  to  the  program  full  time  within  STP  and  those 
personnel  will  revert  to  Survivability  with  the  end  of  the  space  mission.  The 
overall  Mission  Manager  function  is  filled  by  STP  personnel. 

Consulting  agencies  and  the  Aerospace*  Corporation  provide  support  for  the 
overall  mission.  The  General  System  Engineering  and  Technical  Direction  role 
is  performed  by  the  Aerospace  Corporation  for  the  Space  Vehicle  fabrication  and 
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Figure  3.  Organizational  Chart 


testing.  Art  Application  Task  Group  composed  of  representatives  from  Aerospace 
and  consultants  provide  similar  support  for  the  scientific  aspects  cf  the  mission. 
A Project  Team  has  also  been  formed  to  coordinate  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  experimenters.  The  composition  of  these  various  teams  fluctuate 
according  to  the  particular  mission  phase.  The  Project  Team  has  proven  abso- 
lutely invaluable  during  the  spacecraft  definition  phase.  Requirements  have  been 
modified  in  a spirit  of  cooperation  to  optimize  the  mission  from  an  overall  scien- 
tific approach.  Data  is  the  real  output  of  any  spate  mission  and  the  Pt8-2  inte- 
grated Data  Analysis  Plan  will  mesh  the  efforts  of  SAMTEC,  APGIj  and  the 
individual  experiment  Principal  Investigators  to  furnish  the  maximum  of  data  with 
a minimum  of  processing  and  analysis  expense.  Control  of  the  vehicle  on  orbit  is 
through  the  USAP  Satellite  Control  Facility. 

NASA  Lewis  Research  Center  and  the  USAF  Geophysics  Laboratory  support 
the  mission  in  terms  of  the  overall  modeling  effort. 

The  Space  Vehicle  System  Contractor  is  the.  Martin  Marietta  Corporation  in 

Denver.  Colorado.  Technical  support  at  the  contractor  facility  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  AFPRO. 

The  launch  vehicle  is  a NASA  Delta  2&14  under  the  responsibility  of  NASA 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center. 

The  mission  will  be  supported  by  SAMSO/Launch  Vehicles  ahd  the  6595th 
Aerospace  Test  Wing  and  SAMTEC  at  Vandenberg  AFB,  CA.  The  6565th  Aero- 
space Test  Group  is  the  USAF  organization  which  wUl  oversee  the  preparation 
for  launch  at  the  Eastern  Test  Range  at  Cape  Canaveral. 


4.  SPONSOhS 


See  Figure  4.  The  USAF  Systems  Command  is  sponsoring  6 experiments. 

SC  1 and  2 are  being  built  by  the  Aerospace  Corporation  at  sAMSO.  AFML  12  is 
also  being  built  by  Aerospace.  The  USAF  Geophysics  Laboratory  is  providing 
SC  4,  5 and  6.  Three  experiments  are  being  sponsored  by  Office  of  Naval 
Research.  SC  9 is  being  supplied  by  the  University  of  San  Diego.  Lockheed  Palo 
Alto  Research  Laboratory  is  providing  SC  3 and  8.  NASA  Goddard  Is  sponsoring 
SC  10  and  11.  NASA  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  is  sponsoring  SC  7. 

The  development  of  the  Space  Vehicle  Transient  Pulse  Monitor  will  be  man- 
aged from  our  program  office. 
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Figure  4.  Sponsoring  Agencies 


5.  PAYL04DS 

Figures  5 and  6 portray  the  engineering  payloads  and  the  energy  range  of 
the  various  particle  detectors  along  with  the  Principal  Investigators.  It  should 
be  evident  that  a complimentary  group  of  experiments  has  been  selected  which 
cover  the  energy  spectrum.  The  mission  should  provide  a means  of  complete 
investigation  of  the  environment. 
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Figure  6.  Energy  Range  of  Particle  Detectors 


6.  ORBtTAL  parameters 
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The  final  orbit  parameters  are  Currently  as  follow^; 

Apogee  23,  IOC  nm 

Perigee  15,030 


Inclination 

JL  -9 iLii 


2.5^ 


Drift  6°/day  nominal 

Figure  7 depicts  the  orbital  parameters  graphically  but  fails  to  portray  the 
desire  to  have  apogee  at  local  midnight  during  the  eclipse  season.  The  period  is 
?3.  54  hr  and  approximately  12.  62  hr  of  each  revolution  are  spent  above  synchrort 
oUS  altitude. 

An  Orbital  Requirements  Document  and  Operations  Plan  will  be  available 
in  January  of  1978  which  will  provide  the  detailed  mission  timeline. 


7.  SCHEDULE 


Figure  8 portrays  the  program  master  schedule. 
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Figure  8.  P78-2  Milestone  Schedule 
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1.  The  Plasma  Environment  at 
Geosynchronous  Orbit 

ShemiQh  E.  DeFor6&f 
Urtiver&ity  ol  Califotnio,  San  Diego 
Lo  Jolla,  California 


I,  INTROtirtTlON 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  two -fold: 

(1)  to  present  a picture  of  the  magnetosphere  about  geosynchronous  orbit 
(GSO)  to  the  nonspecialist,  and 

(2)  To  introduce  a prelitninary  model  which  should  be  of  use  to  spacecraft 
designers  as  well  as  certain  others. 

The  emphasis  of  both  the  environmental  discussion  and  the  model  presentation 
is  to  give  information  to  investigators  who  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  magneto- 
spheric  research. 

In  desiring  this  type  of  presentation,  one  must  first  ask,  *’why  is  it  impor- 
tant?^', and  "who  is  the  audience?''.  For  purposes  of  this  presentation,  we  assume 
that  the  importance  of  the  plasma  environment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  interacts 
With  spacecraft  surfaces  to  produce  electrostatic  charging.  We  will  give  only 
nodding  recognition  to  the  important  and  exciting  geophysical  implications  of  the 
plasma  dynamics  at  GSO.  Slmilarlly,  we  will  assume  that  a large  fraction  of  the 
intended  audience  will  not  be  intimately  familiar  with  the  specialized  jargon  of  the 
magnetospherlc  physicist. 
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Finally,  we  acknowledge  that  this  paper  presents  Work  In  progress  and  that 
the  many  gaps  In  our  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  GSO  will  not  be  closed 
until  after  the  G&OS  and  SCATHA  missions  are  successfully  completed. 

The  magnetosphere  is  a very  complicated  place,  and  GSO  is  located  at  the 
boundary  of  several  distinct  plasma  regions.  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  1 — 
which  is  a new  version  of  a much  used  figure  by  W.  tielkkila  - the  low  altitude 
plasma  is  a loW -temperature  relatively  high-density  region,  called  the  plasma- 
sphere  (a  temperature  of  a few  electron  volts  and  densities  of  10-1000  particles/ 
cm^,  see  Chappell^).  Higher  altitude  plasma  in  general  is  much  hotter  and  less 
dense  (lOOO's  of  electron  volts  and  1 particle/cm  see  DeForest  and  Mcllwairt^). 
This  is  generally  called  the  plasmasheet.  Much  of  the  physics  governing  space- 
craft charging  at  GSO  is  determined  by  the  interplay  of  these  two  regions  as  they 
move  in  and  out  past  a space  vehicle. 


Figure  1.  Magnetosphere  (after  Heikktla) 
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During  geomagnetlcally  active  tlmoa,  all  the  boundaries  shown  In  Figure  1 
tend  to  move  Inwards,  Thla  means  that  the  magnetopause  can  occasionally  pass 
Inside  at  GSO  and  expose  a vehicle  there  to  the  magnetosheath  particles,  ^ 
Russell  (private  conversation)  has  estimated  that  approximately  3 percent  of  the 
time  a vehicle  at  GSO  will  be  In  the  magnetosheath.  At  least  one,  ATS-5  was 
actually  exposed  to  the  urtshocked  solar  wind,  ® No  operating  anomalies  are  known 
to  be  associated  with  these  transitions.  And  since  the  characteristic  energies  of 
the  magnetosheath  particles  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  plasmasheet,  no 
further  discussion  of  these  regions  will  be  presented  here.  However,  a complete 
model  must  take  these  regions  Into  account. 


2.  i;KM;K\LMOIthlOLfHl^  \M)  l)V\ \MICS 

2. ! (iloliul  \ ariutioils 

i^lthoUgh  the  theory  of  plasma  dynamics  in  the  magnetosphere  is  still  being 
developed,  rather  simple  considerations  can  be  used  to  predict  that  the  plasma- 
sphere  should  not  be  spherically  symmetrical  at  all,  but  should  bulge  on  the  dusk 
side.  This  has  been  shown  repeatedly  by  both  ground-based  and  in  situ  measure- 
ments. ' ' Furthermore  the  boundary,  called  the  plasmapause,  moves  inward 
with  increasing  activity.  As  a general  ule,  features  of  the  plasmasphere  co- 
rotate or  nearly  co-rotate  with  the  earth  until  they  dissipate  and  can  no  longer  be 
observed.  Also  as  a general  rule,  the  density  decreases  strongly  with  increasing 
equitorial  altitude.  These  rules  are  very  approximate  since  we  are  really  discus- 
sing a type  of  weather. 

Since  the  plasmaspheric  particles  are  not  very  energetic,  their  motions  will 
be  predominantly  determined  by  local  electric  fields.  This  is  contrasted  with  the 
more  energetic  plasmasheet  particles  which  tend  to  be  dominated  by  magnetic 
effects. 

This  difference  in  the  dynamics  of  the  two  populations  also  determines  certain 
differences  in  the  nature  of  their  spectra.  Plasn  sheet  particles  appear  suddenly 
In  itiject ton  events  which  have  a one-to-one  correlation  with  ground  based  sub- 
storms.  ' After  injection,  electrons  gradient  drift  to  the  East  and  the  ions  grad- 
ient drift  to  the  West,  The  speed  of  the  drift  is  proportional  to  the  energy  of  the 
particle.  At  lower  energies,  these  motions  get  modified  by  electric  field  effects. 
The  net  result  is  that  even  though  the  plasma  is  Maxwellian  at  the  Injection,  the 
nature  of  the  particles  that  will  strike  a Vehicle  surface  depends  strongly  on  where 
that  vehicle  Is  with  respect  to  the  location  of  the  injection.  In  general,  a vehicle 
will  encounter  high  fluxes  of  electrons  between  midnight  and  dawn.  This  Is  simply 
because  they  move  that  way  shortly  after  injection.  Contrariwise,  excess  energetic 
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Ions  can  be  encountered  In  the  premtdnlght  sector.  This  latter  situation  has  not 
proven  to  be  as  hazardous  to  spacecraft  operation  as  the  former.  Therefore,  we 
will  tend  to  emphasize  the  electron  dynamics  In  what  follows. 

The  electric  fields  present  at  GSO  have  not  been  measured  directly,  but  they 
are  of  the  order  of  mV/m.  Prom  this  and  the  condition  stated  above,  one  can 
conclude  that  gross  charge  neutrality  always  holds  for  the  plasma.  That  is,  after 
an  injection,  a polarization  field  Is  set  up  as  the  particles  try  to  gradient  drift 
apart.  This  field  then  af/ects  the  sea  of  low-finergy  particles  in  such  a way  a.s  to 
reduce  It. 

The  magnetic  field  has  been  measured  at  GSO  by  a variety  of  space  vehicle.s 
and  Is  therefore  reasonably  well-known. 

Using  plasma  data  from  .vTS,  Mcllwaln^®  derived  a best  fit  static  electric 
field  for  the  magnetosphere  after  an  injection*  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  Note  the 

closed  field  lines  which  bulge  on  the  dark  side.  This  delimits  the  approximate 
plasmapause. 

with  both  electric  and  magnetic  fields  in  hand,  Mauk  and  Mcllwain“  could  go 
one  step  further  and  show  that  injections  occur  with  a sharp  well-defined  spiral 
boundary.  This  Is  shown  in  Figure  3.  This  boundary  moves  In  and  out  with  geo- 
magnetic activity  In  a quantitative  way.  Confirmation  of  the  existence  of  this 
boundary  has  been  provided  by  Konradl  et  al^^  in  their  studies  of  EX  45  data. 

This  boundary  can  be  used  to  predict  approximately  where  a space  vehicle  will 
first  encounter  hot  electrons  and  thus  might  become  a useful  tool  for  operational 
spacecraft.  However,  the  calculations  needed  to  make  predictions  cannot  now  be 
made  on-line.  Perhaps  this  will  be  a fruitful  area  for  future  research. 

2.2  Tirtie  Variations 

Substorms  (or  plasma  injections)  tend  to  occur  approximately  every  three 
hours.  Only  rarely  will  a period  as  long  as  a day  go  by  without  any  significant 
activity.  The  giant  storms  which  attract  popular  attention  by  creating  bright 
aurorae  at  latitudes  which  are  heavily  populated  and  by  affecting  radio  transmis- 
sions are  composed  by  several  substorms  occurring  in  so  rapid  a succession  that 
the  magnetosp.iere  does  not  have  time  to  recover  between  them.  Then  each  suc- 
cessive injection  delivers  particles  deeper  in.  Both  periods  of  extreme  quiet  and 
extreme  activity  can  be  predicted  with  some  accuracy  by  solar  observations.  The 
same  Is  not  true  of  substorms.  Whipple  (this  conference)  has  stated  that  he  believes 
that  a suitable  precurser  can  be  found  for  substorms,  and  Rostaker^**  has 


Actual  fields  during  injection  are  undefined 
at  GSO  is  much  smaller  than  shown  here, 
approximation. 


and  during  very  quiet  times  the  field 
Therefore,  this  field  is  at  best  a use- 
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Figure  2.  Electric  Fields  by  Mcllwain 


IBOO  LOCAL  TIME 


Figure  3,  Injection  Boundary  (Mauk  and 
Mcllwain) 


^o8tul&t6d  a certain  typfe  of  wave  activity  before  a substorm  based  ort  observations 
from  standard  ground-based  magnetometers. 

On  the  longer  time  scale,  the  frequency  of  all  kinds  of  geomagnetic  activity  Is 
determined  by  the  solar  cycle  and  we  are  approaching  a solar  maximum  so  we  can 
expect  more  activity  Itt  the  next  Couple  of  years. 

Recent  work^®  has  shown  that  there  might  be  periods  when  the  sun  is  very 
quiet  and  no  sun  spots  or  auroral  activity  Is  seen  for  tens  of  years,  this  Is  cur- 
rent research,  but  we  are  unlikely  to  enter  Such  a quiet  condition  in  time  to  affect 
design  of  present  day  spacecraft. 

Time  variations  with  periods  much  shorter  than  associated  with  substorms 
are  probably  not  global  in  nature,  but  localized  events  as  discussed  in  the  next 
section. 

3.  DtlTAlLEiD  OBSERVATIONS  ANO  EVENTS 


3.1  Observations 

The  direct  measurements  of  the  plasma  distribution  function  at  GiSO  are  very 
limited.  In  spite  of  the  great  popularity  of  this  orbit  for  operational  spacecraft, 
only  three  semiresearch  oriented  space  vehicles  have  flown  there  (ATS-1,  5 and 
6),  Many  spacecraft  have  made  cuts  through  this  region,  but  since  these  cuts 
Come  at  large  intervals  (for  example,  2 days)  and  last  for  only  minutes,  they  do 
not  allow  detailed  studies.  Low  altitude-high  inclination  vehicles  can  detect  par- 
ticles that  will  traverse  the  GSO  equitorial  region,  but  uncertainties  about  the 
proper  mapping  make  inferences  difficult  (and  a fruitful  area  for  further  research). 

If? 

Although  a low-energy  Instrumeht  Was  carried  on  ATS-1,  it  did  ftot  have  the 
energy  resolution  necessary  to  measure  the  spectra.  This  means  that  most  of  our 
information  comes  from  the  UCSD  instruments  on  ATS-5  and  6.  We  eagerly  aWait 
the  observations  of  G£OS  (launch  in  Spring  1977)  and  SCATHA  (launch  in  Fall  1978) 
to  augment  the  data  base.  Of  particular  Interest  will  be  the  mass  spectrometer 
results  and  the  various  field  measurements. 

3.2  Waves 

Many  classes  of  waves  exist  In  the  magnetosphere  with  periods  of  mahy  sec- 
onds to  VLF  waves.  Some  theorists  Would  even  consider  substorms  a wave 
phenomena. 

It  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  review  the  types  of  waves  that  have 
been  observed.  Therefore,  we  will  present  a single  example  of  a type  of  wave 
which  might  be  able  to  affect  spacecraft  operations.  This  is  a Pc4  wave  of  the  type 
which  has  been  seen  on  geosynchronous  spacecraft  equipped  with  .magnetometers 


for  quite  Home  yeara.  Mowevef  the  work  shown  here  - which  Is  taken  from  a 
paper  being  prepared  by  De Forest,  Cummings,  and  McFherson  for  submission  to 
the  Journal  of  Geophysical  Research  - Is  the  first  observation  when  both  particle 
and  field  measurements  wore  available.  The  spectrogram  in  Figure  4 shows  the 
mo<lulation  produced  in  a detector  parked  looking  West  during  the  Wave  event 
(readers  unfaniiliar  with  spectrograms  should  refer  to  the  description  in  Deforest 
and  Mcllwaln^).  Fortunately,  this  detector  Was  parked  while  another  detector 
faced  East  and  a third  looked  radially  outward.  This  allowed  US  to  calculate  the 
flow  velocity  implicit  in  the  modulations.  From  that  information  and  the  known 
magnetic  field,  the  complete  wave  can  be  described.  (Strictly  speaking,  only  the 
component  of  flow  in  the  plane  of  the  detectors  is  measured. ) 

The  part  of  this  type  of  wave  which  really  concerns  the  spacecraft  designer  is 
that  the  modulations  in  Figure  4 represent  flows  of  156-200  km/sec  with  a period 
of  150  sec.  By  comparison,  a 50  eV  proton  has  only  a speed  of  100  km/sec.  This 
means  that  first  one  side  oi  the  space  vehicle  than  the  other  will  experience  a 
depletion  of  the  lowest  energy  particles.  We  do  not  know  yet  what  effects  this 
might  have. 

We  expect  with  the  launch  of  SCATHA  to  detect  waves  interactions  all  the  way 
up  to  VLF  frequencies.  Such  waves  might  be  able  to  couple  directly  into  space- 
craft harness  and  change  logic  states. 

.'{.It  I'ioiii  FIum's 

one  of  the  outstanding  discoveries  of  ATS-6  is  the  occasional  presence  of 
intense  field-aligned  fluxes  of  electrons.  Detailed  studies  of  the  general  anisot- 
ropy are  still  in  progress,  but  the  situation  at  present  is  that  a well -developed  loss 
conG  can  exist  for  high-eilfer^  pat*ticles  at  the  same  time  that  a **sout*ce  cone*  or 
field -aligned  flux  exists  for  lower  Energy  particles.  Similarly,  the  electrons  can 
show  excess  field -aligned  fluxes  at  the  same  time  that  the  iorts  show  a loss  cone. 

Examples  of  these  situations  are  shown  in  Figures  5 to  8.  These  were  taken  from 
19 

a talk  given  by  Mauk. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  these  anisotropies  fit  into  magnetospheric  dynamics. 
Even  wofse,  we  are  unable  to  quote  good  statistics  on  their  occurrence  since 
whether  they  are  observed  or  hot  is  in  great  part  an  artifact  of  the  orbit  and  orien- 
tation of  the  detector. 

However,  we  do  know^®  that  the  fluxes  of  field -aligned  electrons  can  at  times 
completely  dominate  the  charging  in  cavities  at  the  ends  of  spacecraft.  This  is 
true  even  though  the  total  anisotropic  component  is  small  compared  to  the  isotropic 
componeu^. 
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3.1)  (".oRimonts 


We  are  still  finding  new  pi  phenomena  at  GSO,  We  understand  the  oVt/  * 
all  pattenrts  fsllrly  well  and  are  making  progress  drl  understanding  such  things  as 
waves.  But  one  must  always  remember  that  this  Is  a very  complex  environment. 

When  certain  classes  of  operating  anomalies  fall  to  correlate  with  substorm 
Injections  or  other  Indications  of  activity,  the  reason  might  simply  be  that  the 
spacecraft  was  inadvertently  oriented  In  a manner  that  protected  it.  Next  time 
around  the  spacecraft  might  slew  In  orbit  or  the  magnetic  field  might  tip.  The 
new  type  of  anomaly  might  be  recorded.  Since  operational  spacecraft  do  not  nor- 
mally carry  either  environmental  monitors  or  even  local  noise  counters,  the 
cause  of  the  event  can  only  be  guessed,  and  that  guessing  can  be  very  expensive 

A convenient  comparison  is  to  say  that  substorms  are  like  the  earthly  thunder- 
storms that  we  can  predict  and  understand  reasonably  well.  Many  of  these  unusual 
events  are  like  tornados.  We  undeiistand  a little  about  them.  We  know  they  are 
associated  with  larger  events,  and  they  are  potentially  dangerous. 


4.  MODEL 

The  general  problem  of  modeling  this  environment  is  quite  difficult  because  of 
the  inherent  complexity  of  plasma  interactions.  One  can  easily  name  21  different 
independent  parameters  that  would  have  to  be  specified  as  a function  of  time  to 
represent  the  environment.  And  that  would  be  possible  only  by  assuming  a 
MaxWeUian  distribution  for  the  various  constituents. 

The  particular  problem  of  providing  a simple  model  to  the  spacecraft  designer 
is  also  difficult  since  blindly  specifying  the  worst  case  for  all  parameters  could 
result  in  severe  overdesign  and  waste. 

The  initial  model  proposed  in  this  study  was  to  select  representative  days 
from  the  five  years  of  available  ATS- 5 data  and  add  to  this  a model  of  field -aligned 
fluxes  and  loW-energy  plasmas  that  had  been  derived  from  the  more  recent  ATS-6 
data.  This  approach  has  the  benefit  of  providing  Users  with  real  data  suitable  for 
computer  modeling  in  a relatively  quick  and  low  cost  way. 

Six  days  have  been  picked  which  have  examples  of  many  different  types  of 
activity. 

Ilowever,  the  potential  users  at  this  conference  have  expressed  a desire  for  an 
even  simpler  environmental  specification  even  though  they  realize  it  would  not  be 
as  definitive.  Therefore,  We  are  currently  reassembling  the  available  data  to 
assemble  such  a simplified  model  in  a timely  fashion. 

One  observation  that  can  be  of  use  Is  shown  in  Figure  9.  Data  for  a whole 

A 

year  were  scanned  to  find  those  substorms  which  occurred  In  the  Immediate 


Flgute  9.  Energy  Flux  Versus  Number  Flux  of 
Electrobsl  at  GOT. 


vicinity  of  .ATS-5.  Then  the  measured  energy  flux  was  plotted  against  the  number 
flux.  Far  from  being  random,  the  points  are  well-oi-dered.  if  somewhat  confusing. 
A slope  of  1 on  the  figure  Urould  indicate  a constant  temperature.  That  is  definitely 
not  the  case,  but  no  suitable  explanation  for  the  shape  has  yet  been  proposed.  Still 
ure  can  fit  a curve  to  these  points  and  eliminate  at  least  one  variable  in  the  model. 

We  will  Use  such  simplifications  and  assumptions  to  derive  a probability  of 
encountering  fluxes  above  a given  level.  Then  the  designer  can  determine  an 
appropriate  design  specification  based  on  his  particular  mission,  the  exact  form 
of  this  simplified  specification  has  not  been  determined  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
but  we  hope  to  complete  it  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Work  will  continue  of  the 
more  complete  model,  but  only  after  the  simplified  Version  has  been  distributed. 
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Appendix  A 


Prt>lin>ih«ry  S|»Wi«ied»lon  for  Goosyochrondui  Orbit 


1.  OMMltiUKr.tlOVM-  f'.I.Kf-rKff'' 


r r ..^nlfetevear  <1970)  were  scanned  using  ATS-5.  The  relative 

Data  for  a complete  yea  t computed  and  is  shown 

P fluxes  ereater  than  any  amount  was  compuiea  d 

occurrence  of  numbei*  fluxes  g „ t „n  iniections  but  only  those 

. r..  - ai  The  data  included  in  the  figure  are  not  all  inaections,  um  j- 

r r J-  — u V.C.U,  or  -J— r 
r.:rr."  .o-M  ..u  cu.,.  .e 

(1)  10'^  part/cm^  st  sec  for  typical  exposure. 

/o\  ift‘2  nart/cm^  sr  sec  for  extreme  exposufC. 

tL  second  Itoi.  is  somewhs.  arbltrery,  but  should  be  » '’“'f’  '"Ji'' 

the  UaMlU.  or  enceedlnp  lO^  In  a yean  la 

using  the  eleclfon  conrelallon  data  of  .he  mam  text,  we  can 

saararandlnff  eherEV  flUXCS  aS*. 


Figure  A-1.  Relative  Occurrence  of  Number 
Fluxes  Greater  than  any  Afnount- 
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(1)  16  erg/cm^  sec  eV  (average  energy  = 16,  000  ev). 

(2)  770  erg/cm^  sec  eV  (average  energy  - 77,  000  ev), 

■the  wofse  case  from  the  spacecraft  charging  view  probably  comes  when  this 
electron  flux  Is  neutralized  not  by  the  corresponding  Injected  Ion  flux,  but  by  lower 
energy  Ions.  If  we  assume  that  the  sunlit  side  of  the  vehicle  Is  held  at  ground  while 
the  dark  side  is  bombarded  by  these  fluxes,  then  the  maximum  electrostatic  stress 
Is  placed  oh  the  surface. 

2.  rNIttlRtCTIOMAL  tli:CTKON  I'Ll  XUS 

To  simulate  electrostatic  fluxes  that  might  be  placed  on  surfaces  lining  cavi- 
ties on  space  vehicles,  one  should  assume  that  the  Whole  surface  Is  held  to  ground 
while  the  cavity  is  exposed  to  a 3.  5°  wide  electron  beam.  Since  as  was  also  shown 
In  the  text,  the  Ions  can  be  deficient  In  the  classical  "loss"  cone,  we  take  as  a 
limit,  nb  Ions  at  all.  Then  we  can  use  the  work  bited  earlier  (reference  20)  for 
typical  and  worse  cases. 

(1)  Typical 

9 2 

Flux  = 2 X 10  electrons /cm  sec 
E = 220  eV  . 

(2)  Worst  Case 

8 2 

Flux  = 3.  5 X 10  electrons /cm  sec 
E = 2200  eV  . 

'fh6  usfer  Is  warned  that  the  statistics  on  the  occurrence  of  these  field-aligned 
fluxes  is  still  poor.  The  numbers  above  are  based  on  20  events.  The  second  event 
was  named  as  worse  case  because  of  the  higher  energies.  A more  conservative 
approach  might  be  to  assume  both  the  higher  flux  arid  higher  energy  occur  simul- 
taneously even  though  this  has  riot  been  observed^ 


3.  IISK  01’ THIS  MODEL 

The  numbers  presented  in  this  appendix  are  not  meant  to  represent  an  envi- 
ronmental specification  in  ariy  final  sense.  They  are  meant  to  give  typical  and 
maximum  fluxes  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  so  that  designers  can  at  least 
make  a start  without  utilizing  a full  computer  simulation.  Special  events  such  as 
rapid  flows,  waves,  or  fluxes  of  heavy  Ions  will  be  considered  in  the  more  devel- 
oped models  to  follow. 
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2.  Co/nposmon  of  the  Hot  Plosmo  Near 
Geosynchrortoos  Altitude 


I i L . JL  ana  c.  o.  Melley 

Lockhead  Pdo  Alto  Re^ebrch  Lobaietory 
Paid  Alta,  Califotnio 


Abstract 


hot  (kevTpfiJSrat^os^Si^n^^^^  co^nposition  of  the 

tions  lead  to  tha  conflusten  thT  i °‘*>®**  observa- 

there  are  significant  fluxes  of  ions  heavier  thaif  disturbed  periods, 

position  mbasurbments  below  8000  km  altitude  <ih  in  this  region.  Ion  com- 

both  and  H+  ions  in  thrL-reSn  S?  streaming  fluxes  of 

tions  are  consistent  with  the  conclusion  tea?  ^^Uait^a^  observe- 

observed  at  geosynchronous  altitude  fn  Ka  portion  of  the  total  ion  fluxes 

•tae,  .r, 


1.  INtttODllCTlON 


viuantitatlve  measurements  on  the  ion  composition 
^osjaichronous  attltade  l„,e  nol  yet  been  parfoi-Med.  Thua.  the  plasm,  oomposi. 
on  in  this  region  of  the  magnetosphere  must  be  inferred  prlmarUv  from  r 

l»l.‘"o7ZlT  e“  ■'  ""  ' --"r  ,°Z“ 

»as  generally  believed  (or  assumed)  that  the  dominant  lot 
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species  In  the  hot  magnetospheric  plnsma  was  always  hydrogen  (H*^)  and  that  the 
source  of  the  Ions  was  the  solar  wind.  There  is  increasing  evidence  that  energetic 
oxygen  (O  ) and  helium  (He^)  Ions  of  ionospheric  origin  are  frequently  significant 
components  In  the  hot  plasma  and  that  during  geomagnet Ically  disturbed  conditions 
O ions  may  be  the  dominant  hot  plasma  ions  in  some  regions  of  the  magnetosphere, 
satellite  measurements  at  low  altitudes  (near  800  km)  during  magnetic  storms  have 
shown  that  large  fluxes  of  ions  in  the  energy  range  0.  7-12  keV  are  precipitated 
along  with  H ions  from  the  magnetosphere  at  magnetic  L-shells  corresponding  to 
the  region  of  geosynchronous  altitude.  ^ Satellite  measurements  at  intermed- 
iate altitudes  (near  8000  km)  have  shown  that  large  fluxes  of  and  ions  in  the 
kev  range  are  being  accelerated  out  of  the  ionosphere  and  injected  into  the  magneto- 
sphere over  a wide  range  of  magnetic  L-shells.  Under  certain  impulsive 

magnetospheric  conditions  which  produce  velocity  dispersion  of  the  trapped  ions, 
measurements  at  geosynchronous  altitude  indicate  that  ions  heavier  than  protons 
are  present  in  the  kilovolt  energy  range.  ® Thus,  it  appears  likely  that  significant 
fluxes  of  ions  other  than  protons  are  present  near  geosynchronous  altitude  at  least 
for  some  magnetospheric  conditions.  In  this  paper,  discussion  of  the  composition 
of  the  hot  plasma  is  limited  to  particle  energies  less  than  50  keV  since  the  dominant 
plasma  density  and  energy  near  geosynchronous  altitude  is  produced  by  particles 
in  this  energy  range.  Composition  measurements  at  higher  energies  and  their 
importance  to  magnetospheric  processes  have  recently  been  reviewed.  ^ 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  ion  composition  of  the  plasma  and  the  detailed 
energy  and  angular  distributions  of  the  ion  species  for  modeling  the  secondary 
emission  effects,  current  balance,  sheath  characteristics,  etc.,  during  space- 
craft charging  events  is  discussed  in  several  other  papers  in  this  proceeding  and 
will  not  be  reviewed  in  this  paper.  However,  for  highly  anisotropic  ion  fluxes  and 
certain  spacecraft  configurations  it  is  possible  to  have  limited  regions  of  a space- 
craft acquire  a large  positive  potential  with  respect  to  the  plasma,  in  contrast  to 
the  large  negative  potential  generally  observed  and  discussed.  This  possibility  of 
large  positive  potentials  will  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the  observations  of 
intense  ion  fluxes  aliped  nearly  parallel  with  the  geomagnetic  field  direction. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion,  the  information  presented  on  the 
composition  of  the  hot  plasma  in  the  magnetosphere  will  be  divided  into  the  three 
general  categories  of  low,  intermediate,  and  high  altitude  satellite  measurements. 
The  reported  observations  and  plasma  composition  results  in  these  altitude  regions 
are  briefly  reviewed  and  their  significance  to  the  geosynchronous  altitude  environ- 
ment  is  discussed. 
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2.  OUSKR\  \TIOMS  AT  L0«  ALTlTtlDKS 

The  most  extensive  Measurements  on  the  composition  of  the  hot  magneto- 
spheric  plasMa  have  been  obtained  with  an  ion  mass  spectrometer  aboard  the 
polar  orbltmg  1ST1-089A  satellite  near  800  km.  The  satellite  was  three-axis 
stabilized  with  one  axis  always  aligned  near  the  earth's  radius  vector.  The  ion 
mass  spectrometer  was  oriented  at  55°  to  the  zenith  and  thus  nearly  always  sam- 
pled ions  precipitating  from  the  Magnetosphere  into  the  atmosphere.  The  spec- 
trometer Covered  the  energy  range  from  0. 7 to  12  keVand  the  mass  range  from 

, 071?  primarily  during  the  period  from  October 

1971  to  December  1972. 

The  most  prominent  ion  observed  other  than  was  O^.  The  intensities 
were  largest  during  principal  magnetic  storms^  but  significant  fluxes  were  also 
observed  during  magnetic  Substorms.  A detailed  Study  of  the  morphology  of  the 
O ions  during  the  rather  classic  lt-l8  December  1971  magnetic  storm  has  been 
made  and  reported  in  the  literature.  2.  ^ ^ ^,1 

and  O data  from  6 consecutive  Satellite  traversals  of  the  nightslde  (03OO  LT)  high 
a itudyegions  during  the  main  phase  of  the  storm.  The  ordinate  is  approximately 
proportional  to  the  integral  number  flux  in  the  Instrument  energy  range  from  0 7 ^ 
to  12  keV.  The  principal  features  of  note  are:  (1)  the  fluxes  at  L-shells  (near 

r.  7 corresponding  to  geosynchronous  altitude  can  be  comparable  in 

mtenaity  to  the  iJ  fluxes.  (2)  the  latitudinal  distributions  of  both  species  have 
si^ificant  structure  and  vary  from  pass  to  pass,  and  (3)  at  a given  location  the 
relative  composition  of  the  flux  changes  from  pass  to  pass. 

The  locations  in  magnetic  latitude  of  the  and  precipitation  regions 
throughout  the  time  period  of  the  magnetic  storm  are  shown  in  Figure  2 The 
mtegral  ener^  flux  of  the  O and  ions  was  computed  over  the  latitudinal  range 

40  <Al<80  and  the  circle  for  the  H ions  and  the  square  for  the  ions  in 

‘he  bars  repre- 

enting  the  10  percent  and  90  percent  points  in  the  same  integral.  From  this  figure 

It  llTtic  f ^ ° '"®‘*“®htly  occurring  during  the  storm 

at  (near  = 67°)  corresponding  to  the  geosynchronous  altitude. 

entire  nalt  i r u ‘h°  ®'^°*‘age  precipitation  intensity  during  the 

entire  period  of  the  storm  (0532  UT  on  17December  to  1146  UT  on  18  December) 

is  shown  in  Figure  3.  It  is  seen  that  at  magnetic  latttu-ies  near  67  degrees  the 
and  H fluxes  are  comparable  when  averaged  over  the  storm  and  that  the  ion 
intensities  exceed  the  proton  intensities  below  65°  magnetic  latitude. 

The  energj.  distributions  of  the  precipitating  and  ions  were  fouhd  to  be 
ighly  variable  at  all  magnetic  latitudes.  The  average  energy  for  the  ions  in 
the  measured  energy  range  during  the  storm-time  period  is  shown  in  Figure  4 and 
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8 . - I2  I6  ^ 

DEC.  I7.  I97l  ' 


DEC  le.  I97I 


Figure  2.  Locations  of  the  Precipi- 
tation Zones  of  0+  and  H'*’  ions 
During  the  17-18  December  MMnet- 
ic  Storm  (From  Johnson  et  al^*^ 


Figure  3.  Latitudinal  /ariatlon  of  the 
Energy  Flux  of  O'*"  and  H"*’  Ions  During 
the  Time  Period  0532  Ut  on  17  Decem- 
ber to  1146  UT  on  18  December  1971 
(From  Johnson  et  al*^°) 
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MAGtJETlC  LATITUDE  (DEGREES) 


i,  0*  AVERAGE  ENERGY 


Figure  4.  Latitudinal  Variation  of 
the  Average  Energy  of  O’*"  Ions  Dur- 
ing the  Time  Period  Shown  in  Figure 
2 (From  Johnson  et  all®) 
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magnetic  latitude  (DEG) 


is  s6en  to  be  about  5 keV  noar  the  magnetic  latitudes  abt^ropriate  to  the  geossmch- 
ronous  location. 

to  assess  the  local  time  dependence  of  the  o'*'  precipitation  during  magnetic 
storms,  a synoptic  study  was  made  of  data  from  one  year’s  operation  of  the  ener- 
getic ion  mass  spectrometer  aboard  the  1?71-089A  satellite.^  Data  were  utilized 
from  three  orbits  in  each  of  eleven  principal  magnetic  storms  during  the  period 
from  December  I9tl  to  November  1072.  o'*'  ion  precipitation  was  observed  during 
each  of  the  storms.  The  latitudinal  extent  and  local  magnetic  time  distribution  of 
the  o'*’  regions  are  Shown  in  Figure  5 from  Shelley  et  al.  ^ The  dot  indicates  the 
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position  of  the  maximum  flux  intensity  during  each  pass  and  th6  lines  indicate  the 
position  of  the  pass  during  which  the  flux  was  above  the  spectrometer  sensitivity 
threshold  of  about  2 x 10  ions/cm  -sec-sr.  From  these  data,  it  is  seen  that  O 
fluxes  were  frequently  observed  at  the  geosynchronous  L-shells  at  essentially  all 
local  times,  except  for  possibly  a few  hours  near  1200  local  magnetic  time.  The 
peak  fluxes  were  typically  in  the  range  5 v lO  to  4 v 10  /ctn  -sec-sr.  The  O 

peak  intensities  near  noon  were  found  to  be,  on  the  average,  about  a factor  of  ten 

4 

lower  than  near  the  midnight  sector, 

Precipitating  fluxes  have  been  observed  with  the  same  spectrometer  in 
association  with  magnetic  substor  ms,  The  peak  intensities  were  in  the  range  of 
3 X lO  to  3 X 10  iotts/cm  -sec-sr  and  were  observed  at  L-shells  corresponding 
to  the  geosynchronous  altitude. 

Precipitating  fluxes  of  He^  and  were  al^o  observed  with  the  1971-089A 

satellite  on  L-shells  corresponding  to  geosynchronous  altitude.  The  and 

fluxes  were  observed  much  less  frequently  than  the  fluxes  and  their 

Intensities  Were  rhuch  less  than  those  typically  observed  for  the  ions  during 

13 

magnetic  Storms.  However,  based  on  ion  lifetime  considerations  Tinsley  and 
Lyons  and  Evans conclude  that  He^  is  most  likely  the  dominant  iOn  in  the  late- 
time  ring  current.. 

Rocket  measurements  with  ion  mass  spectrometers  at  altitudes  below  1000  km 
have  also  shown  the  presence  of  energetic  and  O iorts  in  the  magneto- 
sphere. These  measurements  have  been  made  near  Ft.  Churchill,  Canada 

and  thus  have  been  limited  to  the  high  magnetic  latitudes  near  L = 9. 


3.  OBsi:iU\Tii)Ns  \TlMi:HMl;i)ivTi:  \f;nnnK< 


Preliminary  results  are  now  available  from  an  energetic  ion  mass  spectrom- 
eter experiment  aboard  the  spacecraft  1976-65B  which  is  in  an  eiliptiqpl  polar 
orbit  with  apogee  near  8000  km,  ^ The  spacecraft  is  spinning  and  provides  for  the 
first  time  detailed  pitch  angle  distribution  measurements  with  identifiable  mass- 
per -unit -charge.  The  experiment  covers  the  energy-pdr-urtlt-charge  range  from 
0,  5 to  16  keV  and  the  mass  range  from  1 to  150  AMtJ, 

and  iorts  are  frequently  observed  streaming  upward  along  magnetic  field 
lines  with  intensities  of  both  and  often  found  to  be  near  10®  lons/cm^-sec-sr. 
The  upward  streaming  tons  have  been  observed  over  all  the  local  magnetic  time 
range  thus  far  examined  from  0900  to  2200  hours.  The  latitude  distributions  of 
these  ions  have  not  been  determined  in  detail  but  during  magnetic  storms  upward 
sireami.ig  fluxes  in  the  evening  sector  are  frequently  observed  in  the  range  of  65^ 
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to  70^  magnetic  latitude,  thus  spanning  the  L-shell  regions  at  geosynchronous 
altitude.  During  the  24  August  1976  magnetic  storm,  upward  streaming  H and  O 
fluxes  were  observed  continuously  over  a latitudinal  extent  of  several  hundred 
kilometers..  The  energy  distributions  of  the  ions  extended  to  at  least  8.  5 keVand 
the  energy  spectrums  were  frequently  harder  than  the  spectrums.  ^ The 
upward  streaming  ion  fluxes  are  observed  during  quiet  as  well  as  disturbed  mag- 
netic periods. 

The  angular  distributions  of  the  upstreaming  ions  are  often  sharply  peaked 
along  the  magnetic  field  lines.  A typical  example  of  this^  is  shown  in  Figure  6 for 
a segment  of  data  acquired  in  the  northern  auroral  region  at  a local  time  of  about 
21  hours  on  13  July  1976..  The  relative  flux  intensities  of  the  and  ions  are 
plotted  versus  tinle  and  can  be  compared  with  the  look  direction  of  the  instrument 
relative  to  the  magnetic  field  direction  (upper  panel)  as  determined  from  the  on- 
board magnetometer.  The  energy-per-unit-charge  of  the  measured  ions  is  also 
indicated  above  the  panel.  One  cart  readily  see  the  sharply  peaked  angular 
distributions  of  both  the  and  ions.  The  peak  upstreaming  flux  observed 
corresponds  to  about  10®  ions/cm  -sec-sr-keV.  The  lowest  panel  shows  the 
response  of  the  electron  detector  which  sampled  the  energy  range  0.  35  < E < 1.  13 
keV.  The  deep  minima  in  the  electron  flux  at  pilch  angles  corresponding  to  the 
atmospheric  loss  cones  are  clearly  evident  at  the  same  locations  as  the  ion  peaks. 

The  foregoing  type  of  angular  distributions  for  the  ions  and  electrons  could 
lead  to  a net  positive  upward  streaming  flux  at  angles  near  the  magnetic  field 
direction.  If  an  anistropic  flux  of  this  type  is  incident  on  a spacecraft  with  a hole 
in  the  outer  skin,  then  a nonconducting  surface  on  a component  inside  the  skin  and 
on  the  same  magnetic  field  line  as  the  hole,  will  become  positively  charged  pro- 
viding the  hole  subtends  an  angle  from  the  component  surface  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  pitch  angle  range  over  which  the  positive  ion  flux  is  larger  than  the  electron 
flux.  Assuming  that  the  electron  flux  is  higher  than  the  ion  flux  at  the  larger  pitch 
angles  (which  is  typical),  then  a large  negative  potential  coUld  be  formed  on  the 
component  surface  adjacent  to  a large  positive  potential.  This  configuration  is 
illustrated  schematically  in  Figure  7,  and  to  simplify  this  example,  the  secondary 
electron  emission  from  the  surface  is  assumed  to  be  negligible.  The  surface 
position  L on  the  component  lies  along  the  magnetic  field  line  through  the  hole  in 
the  spacecraft  skin.  Angles  1^  and  I2  are  taken  to  be  less  than  the  pitch  angle 
range  over  which  the  ion  flux  is  greater  than  the  electron  flux  so  that  a positive 
potential  Will  occur  at  position  L.  Position  N illustrates  a surface  region  at  angles 
between  n^  and  n2  to  the  magnetic  field  direction  where  the  electron  flux  Is  larger 
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Flgui'e  6.  DatR  Ftom  Revoliition  35  oh  July  13,  1976. 
THfe  upper  panel  shows  the  pitch  angle  of  the  center  of 
the  Irtstrument  field  of  view.  The  two  center  panels 
show  data  from  the  mass  spectrometer  at  the  Indicated 
energies,  and  the  loi^^er  partel  shows  electron  flujtes  In 
the  energy  range  from  0.  35  to  1.  13  keV.  The  relative 
temporal  precision  of  the  plots  is  about  one  second 
(from  Shelley  et  al^) 
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PINHiMi  CAMERA  CHARCIfUG  EFFECT 
IN  ANISOTROPIC  HOT  plasmas 


than  the  ion  flilx.  At  this  position  a negative  potential  will  occur.  At  some  posi- 
tion, M.  between  N and  L the  electron  and  ion  fluxes  will  be  equal  and  a zero 
potential  will  occur.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  surface  charging  at  each  position  on 
the  surface  is  related  to  the  pitch  angles  subtended  at  the  hole  in  the  skin  and  thus, 
in  analogy  to  pinhole  cameras  for  electromagnetic  radiations,  this  will  be  referred 
to  as  the  "pinhole  camera  charging  effect."  Although  it  has  been  illustrated  for  a 
net  positive  flux  along  the  field  line,  an  anisotropic  electron  flux  will  also  produce 
a potential  gradient  across  the  surface  in  essentially  the  same  way.  Another  case 
to  consider  in  relation  to  the  pinhole  camera  charging  effect  is  the  one  in  which 
the  spacecraft  skin  is  charged  highly  negative.  In  this  case,  the  anisotropic  ion 
flux  could  be  produced  by  the  acceleration  of  the  ions  along  the  field  line  by  the 
spacecraft  surface  potential,  while  the  electron  flux  reaching  the  spacecraft  sur- 
face at  angles  near  the  magnetic  field  direction  is  reduced  oy  the  negative  potential 
o/  the  surface. 


I.  (iBShHVxHONti  \T  S UK 

Extensive  measurements  on  the  electron  and  total  ion  characteristics  of  the 
hot  plasma  at  geosynchronous  altitude  have  been  made  with  instruments  aboard  the 
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MclUwaln  also  rtoles  that  simultaneous  Ion  and  electron  field -aligned  beams 
at  the  higher  energies  do  not  seem  to  occur.  Thus,  the  pinhole  camera  charging 
effect  discussed  in  the  previous  section  may  be  particularly  applicable  near  geo- 
synchronous altitudes. 


5.  srMMArtV 

plasma  composition  measurements  at  low  altitudes  show  that  relatively  large 
fluxes  of  ions  as  well  as  H ions  are  precipitated  from  the  magnetosphere  at 
magnetic  L-shells  corresponding  to  geosynchronous  altitude.  Upward  streaming 
and  ions  from  the  ionosphere  are  also  observed  on  field  lines  threading  the 
geosynchronous  location.  Observations  at  synchronous  altitude  of  ion  fluxes  highly 
peaked  at  small  pilch  angles  are  consistent  with  the  ionosphere  as  the  source  of 
the  ions.  ThUs,  although  there  are  no  definitive  measurements  of  the  composition 
of  the  hot  plasma  near  geosynchronous  altitude,  other  observations  strongly  support 
the  conclusion  that  at  least  during  magnetic  storms  significant  fluxes  of  ions  heavier 
than  protons  are  also  present  there. 
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3.  INJUN  5 Observations  of  Vehicle  Potential 
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Abstract 


Thfe  AFGL  spherical  electrostatic  analyzers  aboard  the  polar  orbiting  Injiin  5 
satellite  were  designed  to  measure  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  plasma  as 
well  as  the  vehicle  potential.  Significant  vehicle  potential  fluctuations  have  been 
observed  at  altitudes  near  2500  km  in  the  nighttime,  topside  ionosphere.  At  auroral 
latitudes,  precipitating  magnetospheric  electrons  frequently  drive  the  satellite  to 
such  strongly  negative  potentials  that  the  ambient  electrons  are  shielded  from  our 
instruments.  In  such  cases,  simultaneous  measurements  by  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity LEPEDEA  experiment  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  vehicle  potential. 
Potentials  of  up  to  -40  volts  are  observed  during  impulsive  precipitation  events. 
Within  the  plasma  trough  vehicle  potentials  vary  between  -1.5  and  -4  Volts,  as 
compared  with  the  -0.  5 to  -1  volt  observed  in  the  polar  cap.  The  source  of  this 
vehicle  potential  enhancement  is  ascribed  to  fluxes  of  photoelectrons  that  have 
escaped  from  the  sunlit  conjugate  Ionosphere. 
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I.  iM  imm  aiuN 

The  potential  of  a .satellite  in  the  top.slde  iono.sphero  varit  i in  respon.so  to 

1 -4 

changing  pla.sma  parameters.  In  this  report,  wO  discu.ss  .spacoeraft  charging 
mechanisms  in  the  topside  ionosphere  utllis^ing  data  obtained  by  the  two  AIW\, 
spherical  electrostatic  analyzers  (.StA)  aboard  the  polar -orbiting  Injun  5 satellite. 

The  AFGL  experiments  on  board  Injun  f)  are  discus.sod  elsew'here,  Ilriefly, 
Injun  5 was  launched  into  polar  orbit  with  an  inclination  of  Hl*\  an  apogee  of 
2543  km,  iftd  a perigee  of  677  km.  The  two  AFGL  .sensors  are  placed  on  5 foot 
booms  and,  due  to  the  satellite's  magnetic  alignment,  are  well  outside  the  vehicle 
wake,  A schematic  of  the  probes  given  in  Figure  1 shows  that  both  the  ion  and 
electron  SEA's  consist  of  1-inch  diameter  solid  collectors  surrounded  by  two  wire 
mesh  grids.  The  potentials  of  the  collectors  are  set  at  -2000  and  +100  volts.  The 
outer  grid  of  the  ion  SEA  is  grounded  and  the  inner  grid  is  held  at  +28  volts  with 
respect  to  satellite  ground,  thus  filtering  ions  with  energies  less  than  28  volts. 

The  electron  sensor  grids  are  electrically  connected  and  are  operated  sequentially 
in  two  modes,  each  of  15.9  sec  duration.  In  Mode  1,  the  grids  are  set  at  +6  volts. 
This  positive  resting  bias  is  intended  to  counteract  expected  negative  satellite 
potentials.  In  Mode  2,  the  grids  are  swept  from  -10  to  +3  volts.  Operating  in 
these  modes,  we  are  normally  able  to  measure  the  ambient  electron  temperature 
and  density,  the  satellite  potential,  ana  the  omnidirectional  flux  of  ions  with  ener- 
gies greater  than  28  eV. 


INJUN  5 LOW  ENERGY  PLASMA  DECTECTORS 

CONFIGURATION  A 


ELECTRON  ION 


ELECTRON  f WK)0E  I GRIDS  AT  RESTING  BIAS  OF  15V 
SENSOR  X MODE  2 GRIDS  SWEPT  FROM  -lOV  TO  +3V 

Figure  1.  Schematic  of  the  AFGL  Electron  and  Ion 
Spherical  Electrostatic  Analyzers  Aboard  Injun  5 
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2.  OIISKHUIIONS 

Results  of  vehicle  potential  measurements  are  discussed  In  terms  of  four 
typical  cases.  All  data  were  taken  while  the  satellite  was  In  darkness  and  near 
apogee  over  the  northern  hemisphere  during  December  19G8.  In  the  first  (polar 
cap)  and  second  (plasma  trough)  cases,  the  satellite  potential  Was  directly  meas- 
ured from  Mode  2 current  - voltage  curves,  the  third  and  fourth  cases  were  dur- 
ing soft  and  hard  inVerted-V  precipitation  events.  Here  the  Onlversity  of  Iowa 

LfiPEDEA  measurements  are  used  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  SEA  to  place 
bounds  on  the  satellite  potential. 

Figure  2 gives  a Mode  2 log  I Vs.  V plot  taken  from  the  quiet  time  orbit  No. 
1463  while  the  satellite  was  In  the  polar  cap  region.  For  strongly  retarding  poten- 
tials  we  note  a steady  background  current  which  corresponds  to  a hyperthermal 
electron  flux  of  2 x K)  /cm“  sec.  This  flux  is  due  to  polar  rain  precipitation.  ® 
Near  zero  applied  volts  the  current  rises  sharply,  then  approaches  a saturation 
level  in  the  electron  acceleration  region.  We  note  that  the  applied  voltage  is  rela- 
tive to  satellite  ground.  The  applied  voltage  with  respect  to  the  plasma  is  found  by 
algebraically  adding  the  satellite  potential. 
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Electron  temperatures  are  calculated  by  assuming  that  the  ambient  plasma 
Is  Maxwellian  and  applying  the  eqUallons  of  Mott -Smith  and  Langmuir 


where  q is  the  electron  charge  and  k the  Boltzmann  Constant.  A 50  point  running 
linear  regression  is  performed  on  the  data  to  determine  the  steepest  slope  in  the 
retarding  portion  of  the  curve  and  is  used  in  Eq.  (1).  To  calculate  the  vehicle 
potential,  a linear  regression  is  performed  on  the  final  30  points  of  the  Mode  2 
log  I vs  V data.  The  potential  at  the  intercept  of  the  retarding  and  accelerating 
regression  lines  is  the  negative  of  the  satellite  potential  with  respect  to  the 
plasma  Vg 

V - -V 

''s  ''intercept  * 

For  the  case  presented  In  Figure  2,  n^  = lOO  cm  , T^  = 1932  K,  and  0.67 

volt,  where  n is  the  ambient  electron  density. 

The  second  example  is  taken  from  another  quiet  time  orbit  No.  1380  as  the 
satellite  passed  through  the  midlatitude  plasma  trough  (Figure  3).  Using^the 
methods  described  above,  we  Calculate  that  n^  = 100  cm"  and  T^  = 7600°K. 

Though  the  density  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  the  temperature  is  a factor  of 
four  higher.  Where  log  I (V).  in  the  extreme  retarding  portion  of  the  sweep,  was 
constant  in  the  polar  cap,  here  it  rises  linearly  with  increasing  applied  voltage. 

By  calculating  the  solar  zenith  angle  in  the  production  region  of  the  conjugate  iono- 
sphere, it  can  be  shown  that  the  hyperthermal  electrons  are  photoelectrons  from 
the  sunlit  southern  hemisphere.  ® To  the  S3A.  the  conjugate  photoelectrons  appear 
as  a nearly  Maxwellian  population  with  a temperature  of  ~ lO  eV  and  a density  of 
~4  cm"^.  Because  the  conjugate  photoelectrons  are  efficient  heaters  of  trough 
electrons,  ® they  affect  the  Satellite  potential  in  two  ways:  (1)  directly  as  a current 
away  from  the  satellite,  and  (2)  Indirectly  through  enhanced  thermal  electron  cur- 
rents. Thus  in  the  trough  the  satellite  potential  was  -1.  65  volts  as  opposed  to 
-0. 67  volt  in  the  polar  cap. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  most  dramatic  examples  of  ionospheric  spacecraft 
charging  are  found  in  the  nighttime  auroral  oval.  We  now  consider  the  vehicle 
potential  response  to  a low  energy  and  a high  energy  inverted  V precipitation  event. 

The  Unh-erslty  of  Iowa  LEPEDEA  *®  electron  observations  for  the  quiet  orbit 
No.  1463  are  given  in  Figure  4.  Note  that  the  more  poleWard  inverted-V  is  marked 
by  a sharp  onset  at  02:27:30  UT,  a double  peak  In  intensity,  artd  maximum  differen- 
tial fluxes  near  a few  hundred  electron  volts.  SEA  data  for  the  same  event  are 
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shown  In  Figure  5.  Omilldlr6Ctlonal  fluxes  of  positive  ions  with  E > 28  eVarfi 
given  in  the  upper  trace,  and  alternating  Mode  I /Mode  2 electron  fluxes  are  shown 
below,  in  the  ion  data,  the  inverted  Vj  at  02:27:30  UT  appears  as  a flux  enhance- 
ment with  the  same  double  peaked  structure  observed  in  the  LEPEDEA  electrons. 
The  electron  sensor  Was  in  Mode  1 with  a grid  resting  bias  of  +6  volts  at  the  start 
of  this  event.  The  total  measured  electron  flux  decreased  as  the  precipitating  flux 
increased  and  increased  at  the  time  of  the  valley  between  the  two  peaks.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  inverted  event,  the  electron  sensor  switched  to  Mode  2. 
The  anticorrelation  between  measured  and  precipitating  fluxes  during  the  Mode  I 
porticn.  of  the  event,  indicates  that  the  vehicle  was  being  negatively  charged.  The 
flux  measured  in  the  extreme  retarding  portion  of  the  subsequent  Mode  2 sweep  is 
a direct  measurement  of  the  omnidirectional  flux  of  precipitating  electrons. 

The  degree  of  charging  during  this  low  energy  precipitation  event  can  be  esti- 
mated if  we  assume  that  the  ambient  plasma  remained  fairly  constant  through  the 


/Figure  5.  The  Ion  (Top  Trace)  and  Electron  (Bottom  Trace)  Flux  Measure- 
ments During  Orbit  No.  1463 
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ev6nt.  Since  the  resting  bias  of  the  grids  was  +6  volts,  the  flux  measured  during 
the  Mode  i portion  was  the  sum  of  the  thermal  and  hyperlhermal  ilux  that  would 
be  measured  If  the  grids  were  biased  at  V - 6 + V^ji  At  02:27:36  UT,  the  time  of 
the  first  pfeclpUatlon  peak,  the  measured  electron  flux  was  5.  5 y 10  cm"  sec" 
(Figure  6).  The  measured  flux  at  02:27:42  UT,  the  time  of  the  second  precipitation 


INJUNS  ORBIT#  1463 


Figure  6.  Same  as  Figure  5 for  the  Time  Period 
02:27:00  to  02:28:00  UT,  Orbit  No.  1463 


peak,  waa  2. 8 v lO"  cm'^  aec”*.  Since  the  precipitating  flux  In  the  first  and  sec- 
ond peaks  were  about  equal,  the  thermal  electron  flux  contribution  at  02:27;3fi  was 
^2.  7 V 10®  cm"^  sec’^.  We  next  compare  this  with  the  flux  measured  during  the 
previous  sAve^p.  At  02:27:18  UT,  a flux  of  2,7  x 10  cm  sec  was  measured 
with  the  sweep  voltage  was  at  +2.  5 volts.  This  means  that  the  satellite  potential 
was  approximately  -3.  5 vblts  ( 2.5  - 6.  0). 

Satellite  potential  variations  typical  of  more  intense  precipitation  events  were 
observed  during  orbit  No.  1487.  The  LEPEDEA^^  electron  observations  for  this 
orbit  show  adjacent  inverted  V*s  at  01i48;00  and  01:48:45  t^T  (Figure  7).  Counting 
rates  peak  near  5 keV  in  the  first,  and  at  greater  than  10  keV  during  the  second 
inverted  V event.  The  flux  of  electrOrts^^  with  50  ev  < E < 15  kev  and  pitch  angles 
of  0°  and  90^  are  shown  irt  Figure  8,  The  directional  fluxes  at  these  pitch  angles 

q .9  -1  -I 

were  -^10  cm  seC  sr  , and  generally  within  a factor  of  two  of  one  another. 
The  LEpBDEA^^  was  unable  to  measure  a field  aligned  proton  flUx  in  the  energy 
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Figure  7.  LEPEDEA  Electron  Spectragram  From  Injun  5 Orbit  No.  1487  (Frank 
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Figut*6  fl.  LEPEDEA  Electron  FlUxes  at  Pitch  Angles  of  0°  and  90° 
in  the  Energy  Range  eV  < E < keV  During  inverted  V Events  of  Orbit 
IJo.  1487  (Ffank,  1975) 


range  40  cV<  E < 15  keV during  these  events  (Figure  9).  The  SEA  observations 

are  given  iii  Figure  lO.  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  Mode  1 and  Mode  2 

fluxes  during  the  second  inverted  V event.  This  is  because  ambient  electron  col> 

lection  is  completely  suppressed  by  a satellite  potential  whose  upper  bound  can  be 

set  at  >6  volts  (because  of  the  +6  Mode  1 grid  bias).  During  this  period  the  ion 

flux,  the  upper  trace  of  Figure  10,  varied  rapidly  between  4 x 10®  and  8 x 10® 

“2  “1 

cm  - sec  . The  lower  value  is  a default  level  indicating  that  the  current  to  the 
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Figufe  9.  L.EPEDEA  Proton  Spectragram  From  Injun  5 Orbit  No.  1487  (Frank 
and  Ackferso!:,  1972) 

ion  sensor  was  negative.  That  is.  the  Hux  of  electrons  with  E > 2 keV,  the  ion 

collector  bias,  exceeded  the  total  ion  flux.  8 2 1 

The  peak  ion  flux  observed  during  the  second  inverted  V of  8 v 10  cm  sec 
could  be  due  either  to  precipitating  protons  or  to  a combination  of  precipitating 
protons  and  ambient  ions  accelerated  to  the  sensor  by  a negative  satellite  potential 
<-28  volts. 

To  test  the  first  hypothesis,  we  first  calculate  the  density  of  the  parent  elec- 
tron population.  If  we  assume  that  the  precipitating  flux  is  isotropic  over  the  down 
coming  hemisphere,  then  the  total  electron  flux  is 


7 "e  '"th.  e 


where  n and  v^j^  ^ are  the  precipitating  electron's  density  and  mean  thermal 
velocity  in  their  magnetospheric  source  region.  Their  temperatu.-e  is  estimated 
from  the  LEPEDEA  observations  to  be  ~ 10  keV  and  their  omnidirectional  flux  as 
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Figure  10,  JfHe  Ion  (Top  Trace)  and  Electron  (Bottom  Trace)  Fluxes  Measured  by 
the  AFGL  SfiA  During  InjUn  5 Orbit  No.  1487 


measured  by  the  SEA  la  '^2.  5 x 10^  cm  ^ sec  Substitution  of  these  values  into 
Eq.  (3)  gives  a parent  density  of  0.  83  cm"^,  a value  typical  of  the  plasma  sheet. 
Assuming  that  the  proton  flux  is  isotropic  and  that  n * n.  in  the  source  recion  a 
flux  of  8 X 10  cm  sec  implies  a magnetospheric  proton  temperature  of  480  keV, 
This  is  considerably  higher  than  ahy  measured  proton  temperature.  Mozer  and 
Bruston  have  measured  fluxes  of  precipitating  protons  tfrith  similar  energies  over 
an  auroral  form  but  With  fluxes  decreased  by  two  orders  of  magnitude.  We  con* 
elude  that  the  ion  flux  cannot  be  due  primarily  to  precipitating  protons. 

If  we  accept  the  second  hypothesis  that  accelerated  ambient  ions  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  measured  flux,  then  an  upper  bound  of  -28  volts  can  be  set  on  the 
vehicle  potential.  A lower  bound  of  -40  volts  can  be  set  on  the  vehicle  potential. 
There  are  117  energy  channels  measured  by  LEPEDEA  in  the  range  40  eVs  E s 
15  keV.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  an  ion  flux  of  8 y 10®  could  pass  undetected. 
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1976  Spring  Eclipse  Season 
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Abstract 


The  first  known  harness  transient  detector  flown  on  a synchronous  satellite 
has  been  operating  on  the  joint  Canadian-American  Communications  Technology 
Satellite  (CTS)  since  31  January  1976.  This  detector,  called  the  transient  event 
counter  (TEC),  senses  and  counts  trails ients  having  a voltage  rise  of  greater  than 
5 volts  in  three  separate  wire  harnesses:  the  attitude  control  harness,  the  solar 
array  instrumentation  harness,  and  the  solar  array  power  harness. 

This  report  describes  the  TEC,  defines  its  operational  characteristics,  and 
presents  the  preliminary  results  obtained  through  the  first  90  days  of  operation 
ineluding  the  Spring  1976  eclipse  season.  The  results  show  that  the  CTS  has  been 
charged  to  the  point  where  discharges  have  occurred:  The  discharge  induced 
transients  have  not  caused  any  anomalous  events  in  spacecraft  operation.  The 
data  indicates  that  discharges  can  occur  at  any  time  during  the  day  without  prefer- 
ence to  any  local  time  quadrant.  The  number  of  discharges  occurring  in  the  1 sec 
sample  interval  are  greater  than  anticipated.  The  compilation  and  review  of  the 
data  is  continuing. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 
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Figure  1.  CTS  Spacecraft  (Prelauftch  Checkout) 


The  concern  for  possible  spacecraft  charging  effects  on  the  CTS  led  tp  the 
establishment  of  an  investigation  to  determine  the  response  of  the  spacecraft  sur- 
faces to  the  substorm  particle  fluxes.  ® Late  in  the  CTS  program,  a recommenda- 
tion was  made  to  incorporate  a charging  diagnostic  device.  This  recommendation 
was  accepted  by  the  CTS  Project  provided  that  the  weight  and  power  consumption 
were  minimized.  A decision  Was  made  that  a harness  transient  detector  would  be 
an  acceptable  minimum  device.  It  was  assumed  that  the  data  on  the  environment 
that  could  charge  the  surfaces  could  be  obtained  from  other  sources.  Thus,  the 
harness  transient  detector,  called  the  Transient  Event  Counter  (TEC)  was  built, 
qualified,  and  integrated  into  the  flight  spacecraft  6 months  prior  to  launch.  This 
is  the  first  such  detector  known  to  be  on  a satellite  in  geosynchronous  orbit. 

This  report  will  describe  the  TEC,  define  its  operational  characteristics,  and 
present  the  preliminary  results  obtained  through  the  1976  Spring  eclipse  season. 
The  data  on  charging  environment  is  still  being  collected.  However,  the  prelimi- 
nary date  of  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  environment,  the  K index,  from  the 
ground  station  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  is  given  as  a gross  indicator.  This  K index 
measures  ^he  geomagnetic  effects  of  solar  particle  flux  at  a specific  station  at  3 hr 
intervals.  Hence,  it  can  be  used  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  environment. 
The  K index  values  are  given  on  a scale  of  0 to  9.  The  higher  numbers  indicate  a 
disturbed  or  charging  environment,  while  the  lower  numbers  indicate  a quiet 
envii^onmertt. 
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2.  TR.\NSIliNT  KVENT  COl'NTER  (TEC)  DESCRIPTION 


The  Tfanslfent  Event  Counter  (TEC)  Is  a small  electronic  device  capable  of 
sensing  and  counting  transient  pulses  having  an  amplitude  greater  than  5 volts  that 
are  transmitted  along  the  spacecraft  internal  wiring  harnesses.  The  objectives 
of  this  device  are: 

(1)  to  obtain  flight  data  on  arc  discharge  events  related  to  spacecraft  charging 
which  would  aid  In  the  design  of  future  spacecraft, 

(2)  to  count  the  numbei*  of  discharges  as  a function  of  satellite  time, 

(3)  to  locate  approximately  the  sources  of  the  discharge,  and 

(4)  to  provide  diagnostic  infcrinatlOn  relating  anomalous  perforihance  to 
Charging  events. 

Due  to  the  limited  tinie  available  to  design,  build,  qualify,  and  integrate  the 
Tec,  a decision  was  made  to  count  the  transients  only  at  three  specific  locations 
on  the  satellite.  It  was  desirable  to  record  the  amplitude  of  the  transients,  but  it 
was  felt  that  the  additional  development  time  might  jeopardize  the  incorporation  of 
the  Tec  on  the  satellite. 

The  elements  of  the  TEC  are  shown  in  the  block  diagram  of  Figure  2.  The 
three  detectors  sense  the  transient  pulses  in  the  harnesses.  These  pulses  are 
counted  for  a 1 sec  interval  and  stored  in  a register.  The  stored  counts  are  trans- 
mitted to  ground  through  the  satellite  telemetry  system.  The  general  Specifications 
for  the  TEC  »re  given  in  Table  1 . 
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Figure  2.  Transient  Event  Counter 


Table  1.  TEC  Speeiflcr.tlorts 


Power 

330  mW 

Size 

7.  62  X 10. 16  y 5.  5 cm  (3  x 4 X 2. 16  In. ) 

Weight 

326.  6 grams  (11.  5 oz) 

Input  Voltage 

+ 15  VDC  115  percent 

output  Voltage 

0-5V  DC 

output  impedance 

<3  ohms 

Telemetry 

one  analog  channel 

Commands 

none 

Outgassing 

venting  holes  provided 

Measurements 

3 channels,  subcommutated  with  calibrated 
and  ID  signal 

Counting  Capacity 

64  transients/sec 

2. 1 Sensors 


The  sensors  are  Coaxial  cables  with  60  cm  of  the  shield  removed  at  one  end. 
These  unshielded  portions  of.  the  cables  are  laced  to  the  spacecraft  wire  harnesses 
at  three  separate  locations  within  the  spacecraft.  Each  sensor  acts  as  an  antenna 
coupling  to  the  transient  pulse  within  the  harness.  The  locate  jtl  of  the  sensors  are 
as  follows  (see  Eigure  3): 

(1)  Channel  1:  i^ttached  to  the  attitude  control  instrumentation  wire  harness 

between  the  nonspinning  Earth  sensor  assembly  and  the  attitude  control  electronics 
assembly.  It  is  assumed  that  this  sensor  would  pick  up  discharges  from  the  for- 
ward platform  thernial  blankets,  the  antenna  system,  the  silver  Teflon  on  the 
variable  conductance  heat  pipe  radiator,  and  the  Earth  sensor  assemblies.  The 
shielded  length  of  this  cable  is  about  1.  5 m.  * 

(2)  Channel  2:  Attached  to  the  south  solar  array  instrument  harness  within 
the  spacecraft  body  at  the  slip  rings.  The  instrument  lines  on  the  solar  array  ere 
unshielded  and  are  routed  down  the  center  of  the  wing.  This  sensor  w'ill  detect  arc 
discharges  occurring  in  the  center  area  of  the  solar  vrray  wing.  The  shielded 
length  of  this  cable  is  about  0.  5 m. 

(3)  Channel  3:  Attached  to  the  south  solar  array  power  harness  within  the 
spacecraft  body  at  the  slip  rings.  The  power  lines  on  the  solar  array  are  also 
unshielded  and  run  along  both  the  outside  edges  of  the  wing.  This  sensor,  then, 
will  detect  discharges  occurring  at  the  edges  of  the  wing  and  at  the  solar  cells. 

The  shielded  length  of  this  cable  is  also  about  0.  5 m. 
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Figure  3.  TEC  and  Sensor  Locations 


These  locations  were  chosen  so  that  the  sensors  would  monitor  those  parts  of 
the  spacecraft  where  discharge  activity  Was  anticipated. 

The  unshielded  sensors  were  attached  to  the  outside  of  these  wire  harnesses 
instead  of  within  the  harness  because  the  wire  harnesses  were  completed  and 
installed  in  the  flight  spacecraft  before  the  decision  to  fly  the  TEC  was  made. 
Mounting  the  sensor  in  this  manner  decreased  the  sensitivity  and  increased  the 
possibility  of  pickup  from  sources  outside  the  harness.  However,  testing  of  the 
TEC  on  the  satellite  using  a portable  spark  source  indicated  that  the  desired 
threshold  of  5 irolt  sensitivity  could  be  achieved. 

2.2  Eli  elronk's  Pai'kagi< 

The  electronics  package  houses  the  counting  and  storage  circuits  in  a box, 

7.  B V 10  V 5.  5 cm,  that  weights  327  grams  (see  Figure  4),  This  package  is 
mounted  on  the  exterior  CTS  aft  platform  under  the  thermal  blanket  (see  Figure  3), 

The  allocation  of  only  one  telemetry  channel  to  the  TEC  necessitated  the 
inclusion  of  a multiplexer  and  timer  to  control  this  experiment.  The  multiplexer 
switches  in  the  first  sensbr  channel  for  about  1 sec.  During  this  interval  the 
counter  will  count  the  transients  in  the  harness  with  an  amplitude  greater  than 
5 volts  and  store  the  total  count  in  the  register.  A maximum  of  B3  transients  can 

Bfi 


Figure  4.  TEC  fileCtronicd  Package 

be  counted  in  the  sampling  period.  An  overHow  indicator  (the  sixty-fourth  trans- 
ient count)  Is  used  when  greater  than  63  transients  are  counted.  There  is  a built 
in  5 /isec  delay  after  a discharge  pulse  is  counted.  This  delay  is  to  prevent  the 
counting  of  line  ringing  as  separate  discharge  pulses.  The  delay  was  selected  as 
a result  of  the  ground  tests  on  materials'  characteristics  conducted  at  the  LeRC. 

At  the  end  of  the  1 sec  interval  the  total  count  is  stored  in  the  register,  the 
timer  resets  the  counter  to  zero,  and  the  multiplexer  switches  to  the  next  channel. 
Discharge  transients  on  this  line  are  then  counted  for  a second  after  which  this 
total  count  is  stored  in  the  register.  The  cycle  is  then  repeated  for  the  third  sen- 
sor. The  multiplexer  has  a fourth  position  at  which  time  a calibrate  signal  is  fed 
into  the  register.  After  the  calibrate  signal,  the  cycle  repeats.  The  telemetry 
formal  is  shown  in  Figure  5. 

The  telemetry  system  samples  the  storage  register  at  about  once  per  second. 
Hence,  the  transient  pulses  on  each  sensor  are  counted  for  about  I sec  every  4 sec. 
Since  the  telemetry  rate  and  the  TEC  counter  are  not  synchronized,  the  channel 
being  sampled  is  determined  from  the  calibrate  signals:  every  other  cycle  has  a 
maximum  count  Calibrate  signal  with  a zero  count  calibrate  in  between.  The  TEC 
timer  was  allowed  to  be  free  running  to  minimize  the  ties  to  the  CTS  telemetry 
system. 
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Figure  5.  Typical  Telemetry  Output 
3.  UlSCrsStON  OK  TKC  FUtillT  DATA 

The  CTS  was  launched  on  17  January  1976,  and  placed  in  a sj-nchronous, 
equatorial  oi^bit  at  116°  West  Longitude.  The  TEC  has  beeri  operating  continuously 
since  the  main  solar  array  deployment  oh  31  January  1976. 

A complete  summary  of  the  TEC  flight  data  for  the  period  from  31  January 
1976,  through  the  Spring  eclipse  period  until  30  April  1976,  is  given  in  Table  2 as 
a function  of  satellite  local  time.  The  data  given  in  this  table  are  the  total  number 
of  transients  counted  in  the  1 sec  sampling  of  that  channel.  The  satellite  local  tim« 
is  defined  such  that  local  noon  occurs  when  the  satellite  is  on  the  Sun-Earth  line. 
This  time  scale  is  of  more  interest  for  spacecraft  charging  investigations  since  it 
allows  for  a better  visualization  of  surface  shadowing  and  correlation  of  substorm 
data.  The  satellite  local  time  can  be  converted  to  Universal  Time  (UT)  by  adding 
7 hr  and  44  min. 

The  number  of  transients  counted  on  each  channel  by  TEC  for  this  90  day  per- 
iod  is  summarized  in  Figure  6.  This  same  data  is  shown  in  more  detail  on  the  15 
day  graphs  of  Figures  7 to  12.  Preliminary  values  of  the  K index  from  the 
Anchorage,  Alaska  station  have  been  plotted  on  the  .’5  day  transient  data  plots  as 
a gross  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  environment.  The  K index  value  is  given  on  a 
scale  of  0 to  9;  the  higher  the  number,  the  more  severe  the  substorm.  It  must  be 
realized  that  the  data  from  the  Anchorage  station  may  not  be  indicative  of  the  state 
of  the  environment  at  the  CTS  location  since  the  environment  can  be  highly  local- 
ized; a short,  intense  substorm  at  the  CTS  position  may  not  be  indicated  in  the 
station  data  averaged  over  the  3 hr  period. 


Table  2.  TKC  Might  Data  (('ont. ) 
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Table  2»  TKC  Flight  Data  (Cunt.) 


No, 

of  Transients 

Eclipse 

Date 

S/C  time 

CM  1 

C-ll  2 

cn  2 

Stan 

Stop 

4/27/7R 

02:52 

1 

■ 

4/2H'7R 

oa{r>7 

22 

22:39 

a ; 

1 

4/29/7(i 

07:57 

4.. 

1 

1 

08:00 

1 

08:07 

1 

19:30 

10 

20:34 

12 

4/30/70 

00:27 

23 

01:32 

25 

04:00 

1 

04:17 

3 

06:58 

23 

08:17 

3 

09:57 

12 

The  TEC  data  shows  that  transients  exist  in  the  wire  harnesses.  All  satellite 
data  have  been  reviewed  to  verify  that  no  commands  were  being  executed  and  that 
there  were  no  power  fluctuations  at  the  times  of  the  TEC  counted  transients. 
Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  these  transients  are  caused  by  discharges  resulting 
from  the  environmental  charging  of  the  satellite  surfaces. 

The  number  of  transients  being  sensed  by  the  TEC  in  the  I sec  sampling  time 
is,  at  times,  higher  than  one  would  anticipate  based  on  the  ground  test  data.  The 
TEC  does  have  a built-in  5-psec  delay  after  it  counts  a transient  pulse  and  this 
should  prevent  the  counting  of  line  ringing  as  transients.  These  high  TEC  counts 
may  be  due  to  sequential  discharging  of  the  large  insulator  surfaces  on  the  satellite. 
The  ground  data  does  indicate  that  this  sequential  discharging  may  be  possible. 

The  evaluation  of  the  high  number  of  TEC  transients  is  continuing. 

The  correspondence  between  the  transients  and  the  state  of  the  environment  as 
shown  iti  Elgures  t to  12  is  rather  poor.  At  times  that  the  environment  appeared  to 
be  very  active  (for  example.  February  7,  8,  and  27,  March  2Ti  and  28,  and  April  1), 
no  transients  were  counted.  At  other  times  when  the  environment  is  reasonably 
quiet,  there  are  transients.  Transients  are  also  counted  when  the  environment  is 
active.  This  apparent  inconsistency  could  be  due  to  the  uncertainty  uf  the  actual 
substorm  conditions  at  the  satellite  position  in  space.  Environmental  monitors  on 
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the  satellite  are  necessary  to  determine  if  the  transient  occurred  as  an  immediate 
result  of  a substorm  or  as  a delayed  discharge  due  to  a differential  voltage 
condition. 

The  distribution  of  discharge  events  is  plotted  in  Figure  13.  This  is  a polar 
view  of  the  Earth  with  a 24  hr  local  time  scale  superimposed.  The  TEC  transients 
for  each  channel  are  plotted  at  the  spacecraft  local  time  of  occurrence  without  con- 
cern for  the  number  of  transients.  The  radial  distance  on  these  plots  is  propor- 
tional to  the  K index.  From  this  figure  it  is  apparent  that  the  pattern  of  the  occur- 
rence of  transients  is  random.  This  behavior  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  CTS  has  large  insulator  surfaces  that  can  be  alternately  sunlit  and  shaded  so 
that  differential  charging  is  possible.  Once  charged,  the  insulators  can  maintain 
this  charge  for  long  periods  of  time.  These  surfaces  can  discharge,  then,  at  any 
time  in  its  orbit  by  responding  to  an,  as  yet  unknown,  trigger  mechanism.  The 
evaluation  of  this  behavior  is  also  continuing. 


OCCURRENCt  OF  DISCHARGES  IN  SATELLITE  LOCAL  TIME 
RADIAL  DISTANCE  PROPORTIONAL  TO  ANCHORAGE  K INDEX 
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Figure  13.  TEC  Transient  Data  January  31-April  30,  1976 


The  data  plotted  in  Figure  13  also  shows  that  channels  No.  1 and  2 are  more 
active  than  channel  No.  3.  This  behavior  was  expected  since  the  solar  array 
power  bus  line  is  filtered  which  should  limit  transients. 

These  transient  pulses  detected  by  the  TEC  have  yet  to  cause  an  anomaly  in 
the  satellite  operation.  The  CTS  was  built  to  conduct  high  voltage,  high  poWer, 
and  high  frequency  communication  experiments.  Therefore,  considerable  care 
was  taken  to  make  the  components  insensitive  to  any  transients  that  may  result 
from  b^'eakdowns  within  the  high  voltage  components.  This  care  seems  to  have 


made  the  .satellite  Immune  to  the  anomalous  electronic  switching  behavior  of  other 
{jynchronoua  satellites. 


4.  hi:m\»ks 

The  Transient  Event  Counter  (TEC)  has  been  monitoring  transient  pulsOs  in 
three  separate  wire  harnesses  within  the  CTS  spacecraft  since  31  January  lD7fi. 

This  detector  counts  all  transients  within  the  harness  that  have  a voltage  rise 
greater  than  5 volts.  The  three  harnesses  that  are  monitored  are: 

(1)  Attitude  Control  Harness 

(2)  Solar  Array  instrumentation  Harness 

(3)  Solar  Array  Power  Harness 

The  results  to  date  show  that  the  CTS  surfaces  seem  to  be  charged  to  the  point 
where  discharges  occur  and  these  discharge  pulses  are  being  transmitted  in  the 
spacecraft  harnesses.  These  pulses  have  not  yet  caused  any  anomalous  behavior 
in  the  spacecraft. 

The  discharges  can  occur  at  any  time  during  the  satellite  day  with  no  special 
preference  for  any  local  time  quadrant.  This  effect  may  be  due  to  shadowing  of  the 
insulators  which  can  cause  differential  charging  which  can  result  in  discharges. 

The  number  of  transients  being  counted  is  larger  than  anticipated.  This  large 
number  may  be  due  to  the  sequential  discharging  of  large  insulator  surfaces  on  the 
satellite  producing  a pulse  train  in  the  harnesses. 

The  correlation  of  the  TEC  data  to  the  occurrence  of  substorms  has  been  hin*- 
dered  by  the  lack  of  real  time  environmental  data  at  the  CTS  position  at  synchronous 
altitudes.  The  preliminary  ground  station  data  for  the  K index  from  Anchorage, 
Alaska  has  been  used  as  an  indicator  of  activity.  However,  the  correlation  is  poor. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  any  future  satellite  using  a TEC -type  detector  z\so 
Include  a simple  environment  monitor  as  well.  This  would  remove  all  uncertainity 
on  the  state  of  the  environment  when  transients  are  counted. 

The  preliminary  review  r#f  the  TEC  operation  on  the  Communications  Technol- 
ogy  Satellite  for  the  first  90  days  has  been  completed.  There  are  indications  of 
discharge  events  but  no  anomalous  behavior  has  been  detected.  The  compilation 
and  review  of  the  data  is  continuing. 
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Effects  on  spacecraft  groltnd  potential  of  active  emission  of  charged  particles 
are  being  investigated  through  experiments  using  the  ATS-5  and  ATS-6  spacecraft. 
Each  of  these  spacecr^aft  is  equipped  with  ion  engine  neutralissers  which  emit  low 
energy  charged  particles,  and  with  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego  (UCSD) 
Auroral  Particles  experiments  which  are  capable  of  determining  the  spacecraft 
potentials.  Despite  great  differences  in  design  between  the  two  spacecraft,  they 
attain  similar  potentials  in  similar  environments.  Therefore,  effects  on  space- 
craft potential  of  neutralizer  operations  can  be  used  to  compare  the  effects  of 
operating  the  two  different  neutralizers  (hot  wire  filament  and  plasma  bridge). 

The  neutralizers  on  both  spacecraft  have  now  been  operated  in  eclipse.  Results  of 
these  operations  are  presented  and  spacecraft  responses  compared. 
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I.  INTROm  CTlON 

Onp  of  the  objectives  of  the  Joint  NASA/AF  Charging  Investigation  Is  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  active  control  of  spacecraft  charging,  An  Investigation  Is 
currently  underway  to  study  the  possibility  of  active  control  by  charged  particle 
emission  using  the  ATS-3  and  ATS-6  spacecraft.  This  effort  Is  an  extension  of 
studies  previously  reported  by  fiartlett  et  al  and  by  Goldstein  and  DeForest. 

The  present  paper  reports  results  of  operating  the  ion  engine  neutralizers  on  the 
two  spacecraft  during  eclipses.  The  Intent  is  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  the 
two  neutralizers  in  maintaining  the  spacecraft  potentials  near  ground  during  eclipse 
and  substorm  conditions. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  using  the  ATS-5  hot  wire  filament  electron 
emitter,  the  ATS-6  plasma  bridge  neutralizer,  and  the  UCSD  plasma  detectors. 

The  particle  data  were  then  studied  to  determine  the  charge  state  of  the  space- 
craft before,  during,  and  after  neutralizer  operations,  in  order  to  compare  the 
effects  of  neutralizer  operations.  Such  experiments  have  been  performed  with  the 
ATS-5  spacecraft  during  several  eclipse  seasons,  so  that  a relatively  large  data 
base  exists,  and  some  general  trends  in  spacecraft  response  Can  be  identified. 

Due  to  mission  constraints,  operation  of  the  ATS-6  neutralizer  during  eclipse  was 
not  possible  until  the  fall  19?6  eclipse  period.  Thus,  the  data  points  for  ATS-6 
neutralizer  operations  in  eclipse  are  few;  however,  the  available  results  do  pro- 
vide a basis  for  some  preliminary  comparisons. 


2.  4TS-5  SPACECRAFT  AND  ION  ENGINE  EXPERIMENT 

The  ATS-5  spacecraft  was  launched  in  August  1969.  It  is  In  a geosynchronous 
orbit  stationed  at  105°W  longitude.  The  spacecraft  has  a cylindrical  geometry, 

1.3  m in  diameter  and  2 m in  lengthc  It  is  divided  into  three  cylindrical  sections 
Of  approximately  equal  length.  Most  experiments  and  spacecraft  systems  are  con- 
tained in  the  center  section,  while  the  two  outer  most  sections  are  open-ended 
shells  to  which  solar  cells  have  been  mounted.  These  latter  two  sections  have  an 
outer  surface  primarily  of  quartz  glass  covering  the  solar  cells.  The  center  sec- 
tion is  covered  with  a fiberglass  skin  to  which  a nonconductive  thermal  control 
paint  has  been  applied.  Therefore,  the  outermost  surface  of  ATS-5  is  generally 
an  electrical  insulator. 

Two  contact  ion  engine  systems  are  aboard  ATS-5.  All  engine  operations 
described  here  Involve  the  No.  2 system,  tts  location  relative  to  the  ATS-5  UCSD 
Auroral  Particles  experiment  is  shown  In  Figure  1.  Due  to  a design  fault  In  the 
ATS-5,  the  spacecraft  could  not  be  despun  and  hence  was  never  graxHty  gradient 


loe 


Figure  1 

stabilized  as  planned.  Aa  a result  of  the  76  RPM  spin  about  the  spacecraft  z-axis. 
each  Ion  engine  is  subjected  to  centripetal  force  producing  an  effective  gravitational 

field  Of  4 G’s. 

The  force  on  the  cesium  feed  system  is  sufficient  to  drive  liquid  cesium  down 
the  vapor  feed  tube  to  the  Ionizer  and  thus  preclude  normal  thruster  operation. 

The  cesium  reservoir  Is  sealed  by  a thermally  actuated  valve,  the  Ion  engine  sys- 
tem is  designed  such  that  the  "Ionizer  On"  command  turns  on  the  Ionizer  and  neu- 
tralizer heaters.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  heat  transferred  to  the  reservoir 
valve  from  the  Ionizer  heater  when  operated  continuously  is  sufficient  to  open  the 
valve.  However,  If  the  Ionizer  heater  is  operated  for  a maximum  of  40  min  with  a 
20  percent  duty  cycle,  the  valve  will  remain  closed.  Therefore,  the  20  percent 
duty  cycle  was  selected  for  the  spacecraft  neutralization  teats.  No  Ion  beam  Is 
produced  during  this  type  of  operation. 
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The  ATS-5  Ion  engine  system  has  been  described  In  detail  by  Worlock  et  al.  ^ 

Its  contact  ion  source  was  designed  to  deliver  1 mA  of  singly  charged  cesium  ions 
which  are  neutralized  by  a hot  filament  electron  source.  In  studying  the  control  of 
spacecraft  charging,  this  electron  source  has  been  utilized.  The  ion  engine 
exhaust  aperture  in  the  spacecraft  skin  Is  5 cm  in  diameter.  The  neutralizing 
filament  is  recessed  2.  5 cm  within  the  spacecraft  and  operates  at  spacecraft 
potential.  The  reslstlvely  heated  filament  is  powered  by  a 2 Vac  power  supply. 

Thus,  the  energy  of  emitted  electrons  is  <2  volts.  The  filament  of  yttrium  doped  ] 

tantalum  is  0. 18  mm  in  diameter  and  operates  at  a temperature  of  1700°C.  At  *** 

this  temperature,  the  neutralizer  is  emission  limited  at  about  3mA.  The  minimum 
resolvable  neutralizer  emission  current  telemetry  signal  represents  6 pa.  No 
uescernible  neutralizer  emission  current  has  been  observed  during  any  of  the 
experimentation  described  here. 


3.  VrS-6  SPACKCBAKT  AND  IdN  KNiilNK  EXPERIMENT 

The  ATS-6  spacecraft  was  launched  in  May  1974,  artd  is  «ii  a geosynchronous 
Orbit.  The  first  year's  operational  station  was  at  a longitude  of  94°W.  For  its 
second  year  of  service,  ATS-6  was  moved  to  a longitude  of  35°E.  The  spacecraft 
has  now  been  relocated  to  its  permanent  station  at  140°W.  The  configuration  of 
the  ATS-6  spacecraft  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  end-to-end  dimension  between 
the  two  solar  arrays  is  16.  5 m.  The  near  cubical  module  at  the  focus  of  the  9. 1 m 
parabolic  reflector  is  about  1.  6 m on  a side.  The  outer  surface  of  most  of  the 
structure  is  covered  with  kapton  thermal  insulation.  However,  all  conductive  ele- 
ments of  the  structure  and  the  vapor  deposited  aluminum  surfaces  of  the  thermal 
blankets  are  bonded  to  the  common  spacecraft  ground.  The  parabolic  reflector  is 
formed  utilizing  a dacron  mesh  with  a copper  coating.  The  copper  is  covered  with 
a noncontlnuous  coating  of  silicon  rubber.  While  the  copper  mesh  of  the  reflector 
is  grounded  to  the  structure,  the  reflector's  outer  surface  characLeristlc  is  domi- 
nated by  the  silicon  rubber  insulator.  The  solar  cells  are  covered  by  quartz  glass. 
Thus,  the  majority  of  the  outer  surface  of  ATS-6  is  nonconducting. 

There  are  two  cesium  bombardment  ion  engine  systems  on  ATS-6.  They  are 
located  on  the  north  and  .south  faces  of  the  earth  viewing  module  as  shown  in 
Figure  2.  The  thrust  axis  of  each  engine  is  in  the  Y-Z  plane  and  exhausts  outward 
from  the  spacecraft  at  ar  angle  of  38°  to  the  +Z  axis.  The  orbital  operations  of  the 
ion  engine  experiment  have  been  reported  by  Worlock  et  al.  ^ Each  of  the  two  ion 
engine  systems  has  been  operated.  The  initial  operation  of  each  thruster  Miras 
nominal.  However,  subsequent  attempts  to  restart  either  system  have  not  been 
successful.  It  is  believed  that  the  restart  problem  is  due  to  a design  error  in  the 
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Figure  2.  ATS  *6  Spacecraft  Configuration 


main  propellent  feed  system.  This  design  problem  has  not  precluded  the  operation 
of  the  ion  engine*s  neutralizer  and  its  cesium  feed  system.  Operation  of  the  neu- 
tralizer of  each  ion  engine  has  been  demonstrated  subsequent  to  its  initial  operation. 

The  ATS-6  ion  engine  system  has  been  described  ih  detail  by  James  et  al»  ^ 
Basically^  each  system  produces  a 115  mA  beam  of  singly  charged  cesium  ions 
which  are  extracted  from  a primary  plasma.  This  beam  is  then  neutralized  by 
electrons  which  are  extracted  from  a second  cesium  plasma.  This  electron  source, 
or  neutralizer,  is  of  interest  when  studying  the  control  of  the  Interaction  of  a geo- 
synchronous spacecraft  with  its  ambient  plasma  since  it  can  serve  as  a source  of 
both  electrons  and  ions. 

The  neutralizer  consists  of  a feed  system  which  supplies  cesium  vapor  to  a 
hollow  cathode  electron  source.  The  holloa  cathode  consists  of  a heated  tantalum 
emitter  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  cesium  vapor  feed  tube.  The  feed  tube  is 
than  capped  with  a plug  containing  a 0. 15  mm  diameter  orifice.  An  electrode,  or 
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plasma  pt^obe.  Is  mounted  3.2  mm  outboard  from  the  cathode  aperture.  To  Initiate 
operation,  this  electrode  is  biased  150  Vdc  positive  Mtrith  ruspect  to  the  tantalum 
emitter  and  serves  as  an  anode.  The  emitter  operates  at  spacecraft  ground  poten- 
tial. Cesium  vapor  Is  introduced  Into  the  holloU^  cathode  and  a plasma  discharge 
occurs.  This  process  requires  about  35  min  from  initiation  of  the  operations. 

After  the  neutralizer  discharge  starts,  the  probe  is  operated  from  a high  imped- 
ance +15  Vdc  power  supply.  In  this  mode,  50  mA  of  electrons  are  extracted  from 
the  neutralizer’s  plasma  by  the  probe.  The  probe  also  serves  as  a plasma  poten- 
tial sensing  element  for  control  purposes.  For  normal  ion  engine  operations,  the 
ion  beam  would  become  the  hollow  cathode’s  artode  with  the  neutralizer’s  plasma 
providing  a low  impedance  bridge  to  the  beam.  However,  When  the  ion  beam  is 
not  present,  the  plasma  probe  will  continue  to  function  as  an  anode.  During  opera- 
tion, the  power  supply  is  typically  loaded  down  to  6 or  7 volts.  Thus  the  energy  of 
emitted  electrons  is  <15  volts,  typically  6 or  7 volts.  The  aperture  for  the  ion 
engine’s  exhaust  beam  is  approximately  12  cm  outboard  xrom  the  spacecraft’s  skin 
with  the  neutralizer  located  an  additional  5 cm  outboard. 

The  emission  characteristics  of  the  neutralizer  vary  with  its  cesium  flow  and 
the  temperature  of  the  tantalum  emitter.  Neutralizer  control  is  accomplished  by 
presetting  the  emitter  temperature  and  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  cesium  vapor 
in  the  hollow  cathode  in  response  to  the  potential  of  the  plasma  probe.  normal 
operations,  the  neutralizer  is  emission  limited  at  about  3A  of  electro  is  and  a few 
milliamperes  of  ions.  Since  the  experiment’s  telemetry  scale  was  sized  for  oper- 
ations as  an  ion  thruster,  the  minimum  resolvable  neutralizer  emission  current  is 
1 mA  of  electrons  only.  No  measurable  neutralizer  emission  current  has  been 
observed  during  any  of  the  experiments  described  here. 


I.  VM)  \T<  6 PLASM  \ DLTLC  IOHS 

7he  UCSD  Auroral  Particles  experiment  on  ATS-5  consists  of  two  pairs  of 
plasma  detectors.  These  are  mounted  to  the  body  of  the  spacecraft  (see  Figure  1) 
so  that  one  pair  looks  parallel  to  the  spacecraft  spin  axis  and  the  other  pair  looks 
perpendicular  to  it.  Each  pair  of  detectors  is  comprised  of  an  electron  detector 
and  an  ion  detector  which  cover  the  energy  range  from  50  eV  to  50keV.  These 
detectot  have  been  described  in  more  detail  by  DeForest  and  Mcllwain. 

The  ATS-6  instrument  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  ATS-5  detector.  The  main 
detectors  are  arranged  In  two  electron-ion  pairs.  These  are  mounted  oa  the 
Environmental  Monitor  Experiment  (see  Figure  2),  one  pair  in  the  north-south 
plane  and  one  pair  in  the  east-west  plane.  They  can  be  mechanically  swept  in 
their  respective  planes  to  obtain  angular  information.  The  energy  range  covered 
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by  thesd  detectors  is  i eV  to  80keV.  The  ATS-B  detectors  are  described  In  more 
detaU  by  Bartlett  et  ai^  and  by  Mellwaln. 

The  voltages  to  which  the  spacecraft  grounds  are  charged  can  be  estimated  by 
observllig  shifts  in  the  particle  fttac-etlergy  distributions  measured  by  the  plasma 
detectors.  Such  shifts  are  most  evident  in  the  ion  spectra.  Examples  of  spectro- 
grams showing  this  type  of  spectral  shift  are  given  by  Goldstein  and  DSForest.  ^ 


S.  CHAhGING  RESPONSE  OF  ATS-S  AND  ATS-S 

fti  order  to  make  meaningful  predictions  about  the  possibility  of  active  control 
of  spacecraft  potentials,,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  predict  the  potential  that  a 
spacecraft  will  assume  when  immersed  in  a natural  plasma.  In  particular,  this 
task  is  made  much  more  difficult  if  there  are  first-order  differences  due  to  the 
details  of  a given  configuration.  Table  1 gives  the  comparison  of  spacecraft  and 
systems  for  ATS-5  and..6.  Clearly,  these  two  spacecraft  are  very  different  in 
aiae,  construction,  orientation,  and  outer  surface  composition.  Therefore,  if 
these  two  space  vehicles  change  to  approximately  the  same  potential  when  exposed 
to  the  same  environmeht,  then  perhaps  a detailed  study  of  either  one  will  have  some 
general  validity.  During  two  eclipse  seasons  (fall  19?4  and  spring  1975)  when 
ATS-5  and  6 were  separated  by  only  l.  2 earth  radii,  and  when  the  on-board  plasma 


Table  1.  Comparison  of  Spacecraft  and  Systems 


ATS-5 

ATs-6 

Characteristic 

Size 

2 m 

10  m 

Stabilization 

Spin  (Axis  Parallel 
to  Earth's) 

3 -Axis 

outer  Surface 

Mostly  Quartz 
(Good  Insulator) 

Quartz,  Kapton,  Paint, 
Aluminum  (Mixed  Insu- 
lator and  Conductor) 

Ion  Engine 
Neutralizer 

Thermal  Emission 
(Electrons  only) 

Discharge  Plasma 

Neutralizer 

Eiacenient 

Recessed:  2.  5 cm 

Outboard:  17  cm 

UCSD  Detectors 

Body  Mounted 
(50  eV  - 50  keV) 

Rotating  (1  eV  - 80  keV) 
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instrumeftta  on  both  indicated  similar  , lasmas,  the  simultaneous  potentials  were 
calculated  and  are  plotted  in  Flj{ure  3.  The  line  In  this  figure  Is  the  line  of  equal 
potentials  and  was  drawn  before  the  points  were  added.  Considering  the  differences 
shown  In  the  table  and  the  fact  that  there  la  variability  in  the  plasma,  the  agree- 
ment Is  remarkable.  (Note:  The  earth's  umbra  at  this  distance  is  approximately 
2 earth  radii  across,  allowing  ample  opportunity  for  the  two  spacecraft  to  be 
simultaneously  eclipsed. ) 

Since  the  two  vehicles  behave  similarly  In  the  natural  plasma,  it  is  possible 
to  compare  their  responses  to  active  control  using  the  assumption  that  differences 
in  response  are  due  td  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the  neutralizers  rather 
than  to  differences  In  spacecraft  charging  response. 


Figure  3.  Simultaneous  ATS-5  and  ATS-6  Potentials 
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6.  ftKSPO'iSK  to  \r,tl\  fc  rONfttOI, 


A6  was  previously  noted  In  Section  1,  the  data  on  AtS-5  response  to  neutralizer 
operations  are  far  more  extensive  than  those  for  ATS-6.  In  addition,  because  of 
differences  Inherent  in  the  two  neutralizers  and  operational  constraints,  the  opera- 
tions themselves  are  somewhat  different. 

The  ATS-5  hot  wire  filament  can  be  turned  on  and  off  In  very  short  times, 
that  Is,  It  requires  no  "warm  up"  period.  The  experiment  sequence  used  for  the 
tests  reported  here  was  to  allow  the  spacecraft  to  enter  eclipse  with  the  neutralizer 
off,  to  command  the  neutralizer  on  10  min  later,  and  to  command  the  neutralizer  off 
again  5 min  later.  Particle  data  were  taken  for  at  least  15  min  before  and  after 
the  neutralizer  operations.  Some  experiments  are  also  being  run  using  a 10  min 
"neutralizer  on"  period.  Results  of  these  will  be  reported  as  data  become 
available. 

in  contrast  to  the  fast  response  time  of  the  hot  filament,  the  ATS-6  plasma 
bridge  neutralizer  requires  about  35  min  after  the  "on"  command  is  given  to  come 
into  full  on  operation  (see  Section  3).  Because  of  concern  for  the  spacecraft's 
power  system,  the  neutralizer  was  brought  into  full  operation  before  entry  into 
eclipse  during  the  fall  1976  eclipse  period.  The  neutralizer  remained  on  for  10 
mih  after  entry  into  eclipse  and  was  then  commanded  off.  Particle  data  were 
taken  24  hr  per  day  during  these  neutralizer  operations.  Additional  experiments 
are  being  conducted  using  these  ATS-6  instruments,  and  results  will  be  reported 
as  the  data  become  available. 

The  operating  conditions  for  the  experiments  reported  here  are  summarized 
in  Table  2. 


Table  2.  Comparison  of  Test  Operations 


ATS-5 

ATS-6 

Tum-On  Time 

<1  min 

35  min 

Turn-Off  Time 

<1  min 

— 2 min 

Fuil-On  Operation  Time  In  Eclipse 

5 min  I 

10  min 

Emission  Current 

<6  $jlA 

<1  mA 

Energy  of  Emitted  Particles 

-2  V 

-7  V 

Figure  4 shows  the  respohse  of  the  ATS-5  spacecraft  to  activation  of  the 
neutralizer.  The  potential  \Vith  and  without  the  electron  emitter  energized  is 
shown  here.  Thfe  potential  determinations  were  made  within  minutes  of  each  other 
and  under  conditions  where  the  potential  was  not  changing  rapidly.  The  dashed 
line  here  is  the  line  along  which  the  two  potentials  are  equal;  the  solid  line  is  fit  to 
the  data. 


figure  4.  Effect  of  ATS-5  Electron  Emitter  on  Spacecraft 
Poten*lals 


The  first  conclusion  that  one  reaches  from  Figure  4 is  that  the  electron  emitter 
does  lower  the  potential,  but  it  has  the  unfortunate  characteristic  of  being  less  effec- 
tive in  maintaining  the  spacecraft  potential  near  ground  at  larger  magnitude  initial 
potentials  and  very  effective  in  doing  this  at  potentials  which  are  already  sufficiently 
low  in  magnitude  that  they  do  not  pode  much  of  a problem.  This  result  is  supported 
by  laboratory  simulations  reported  elsewhere  in  this  conference  by  Goldstein. 

Since  the  emitter  filament  on  ATS-5  is  located  within  a cavity,  perhaps  its  effec- 
tiveness la  decreased  by  the  shielding  action  of  the  spacecraft  body.  In  addition, 
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there  Is  evidence  that  a potential  barrier  may  exist  around  spacecraft.  ® Thus,  it 
is  possible  that  the  electrons  leaving  the  filament  canhot  escape  from  the  space- 
craft because  they  lack  sufficient  energy  to  penetrate  such  a barrier.  An  emitter 
that  was  both  exposed  and  biased  with  respect  to  spacecraft  ground  might  be  lore 
effective  in  coupling  to  the  plasma. 

There  are  insufficient  data  to  make  a similar  plot  for  ATS-6.  Figure  5 shows 
the  spacecraft  response  to  the  neutralizer  activation.  This  figure  shows  the  space- 
craft response  on  the  most  "active"  day  for  which  data  are  available.  ("Active" 
here  refers  to  magnetospheric  substorm  activity. ) The  plasma  environment 
remained  relatively  constant  from  about  2350  until  after  0130  on  this  day  so  that 
the  changes  in  the  Spacecraft's  potential  can  be  attributed  to  the  neutralizer's 
operation  and  to  entry  into  and  exit  from  eclipse.  The  figure  shows  that  the  space- 
craft potential  was  maintained  within  10  Volts  of  ground  during  the  entire  neutralizer 


operation,  both  lii  sunlight  and  In  eclipse.  The  fact  that  the  spacecraft  potential 

changes  rapidly  to  several  thousand  volts  negative  when  the  neutralizer  Is  turned 

off  Implies  that  very  large  potentials  can  be  discharged  by  this  neutralizer. 

The  low  energy  electron  spectrum  Is  also  affected  by  neutralizer  operation. 

While  this  has  not  been  studied  In  detail,  such,  effects  have  been  Interpreted  as 

representing  changes  In  the  potential  barrier  surrounding  the  ATS-6  spacecraft 

2 

caused  In  this  case  by  neutralizer  operation. 

Comparison  of  this  event  with  the  ATS-5  results  leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
plasma  discharge  may  be  the  more  effective  method  of  control. 

one  other  difference  between  the  two  systems  can  be  noticed.  ATS-6  seems  to 
have  been  held  to  a steady  potential  during  neutralizer  operation,  but  this  Is  not 
always  the  case  for  operation  of  the  electron  emitter  on  ATS-5.  Figure  6 gives 
the  time  history  of  discharge  for  three  events  on  ATs-5.  The  changes  in  potential 
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ne»lr.l««r  operation  thla  “Iran^ bTarior 

duced  by  changing  envifonmeiWal  conditions,  i n 

Is  not  knov»n. 

7.  SI’MMaRY  and  CdNdLL'SIONS 

Active  control  o»  apececraB  potential  haa  been 
»blaa»i  electron  emitter  and  a plaam.  dlacharse.  Activation  ol  elth«  ol  tbj 
devioee  reeolled  in  reductions  In  the  majnltude  ol  the  apececraB  potential.  O 
TZ  devices  ehtdled  here,  the  plasma  bridge  neutrallaer  was 
m nllLl..  «»  epebeeren  Pe.ent.al  near  ground, 

avp.on  Botdntlal  steady  and  less  than  10  volts  frof  • ground.  In  contrast  to  this 
behavior  «.e  ATS-9  polmtUal  during  electron  emitter  operation  1.  more  variable. 
A^o  Il^I^t  operating  thle  neutral, ear  reaulta  in  reduction  ol  the  magnttod.  o, 
ir,'pa^ra*pr..n.lal.  ..  doe.  not,  U,  general,  hold  «.e  potential  near  gn^^d. 

In  tact  «hlle  the  abaolute  magnitude  o(  the  change  to  potential  toc-eaeee  e 
L«»llg  magnitude  of  the  ■•ntoitrallaer  oH"  potential,  the  percmt.  change  de- 
r«r."«ee.b.  Utognttud.  ot  the  .'otr.  potential.  Thus.  «...  device  .. 
rgNi^dldered  lfe8S  effective  them  the  ATS-6  plasmA  device. 

This  reeul.  doe.  not  Impl).  that  no  electron  emitter  could  hold  toe  eP«“™' 

geuund  potential  near  plaema  ground.  The  particular 

I Mri  receeaed  Into  toe  apacecratt  body.  As  noted  earlier  tola  recee.e 

mey  result  In  suppree.lon  ot  toe  emlaeton.  particularly 
or?B  !urJe  near  toe  emitter  1,  an  tneulator  and  thus  «culd  remato  char,^  na- 
tively m,«.  when  toe  tram,  la  dlecharged.  The  tact  toa.  the  BUmen.  .a  mbtoa^ 

further  means  that  the  electrons  leaving  It  will  have  energies  determined  by  the 
further  means  unat  » sufficient  energy 

2 Vac  filament  power  supply,  that  is.  2 volts.  These  may  not  na 

to  overcome  a potential  barrier  surrounding  the  spacecraft.  appea 

blaatol  .miller  Mlanded  aom.  distance  from  to.  spacccraB  surtace  would  b.  pr 

for  active  control  purposes. 

Th.  ptasm.  d.vic.  on  ATS-«  has  the  Inherent  advantage  that  Ions  from  toe 
dtocr,.  cm.  h.  ...raced  to  nearby  negative  surtaces.  so  that  this  dcv.ee  ha,  a 

mechmUam  ter  dtocharglng  tosuUlor  aurtaces  a.  ^ toTlca- 
An  electron  emitter  has  no  such  mechanism  available  o . ’ j ,1, 

tlon  of  too  ATS-9  device,  about  11  cm  outboard  ot  toe  spacecraB  body,  tmd  the 
fact  the  th.  emitted  eleolrons  have  cergles  «n  toe  order  of  1 
taaeoua  compared  to  the  location  and  electron  energies  characlerlsllc  of  A 
ZZ.  ^..0.  that  the  spacecraB  t.  matotatoed  w.toto  10  volts  o,  pis,  ms  ground 
toroughou.  neutrClser  operation  implies  that  electrons  are  eecaplng  from 


upacecraft.  This  could  be  because  the  electrons  are  emitted  with  sufficient  energy 
to  overcome  the  potential  barrier  or  because  neutralizer  operation  alters  the  bar- 
rier In  some  advantageous  way. 

The  ATS-6  device,  then,  looks  promising  as  an  active  control  device.  How- 
ever, additional  experiments  using  this  device  under  a variety  of  natural  environ- 
mental conditions  are  needed.  Such  experiments,  as  well  as  experiments  utilizing 
both  ATS-5  and  ATS-6  In  conjunction  with  one  another,  are  being  conducted  as  a 
part  of  the  Spacecraft  Charging  Investigation. 
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6.  Active  Control  of  Potential  of  the 
Geosynchronous  Satellites  ATS-5  and  ATS-6 

Roymond  Goldstein 
Jet  Pfopulsion  Laboratory 
Posodeno,  Coliforttia 


Abstract 


The  ATS-6  geosynchronous  satellite  carries  two  cesium  ion  thrusters  as  part 
of  the  technology  experiment  package.  Their  effectiveness  in  controlling  the  Space- 
craft potential  has  been  shown  during  normal  operation  of  the  thrusters.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  Diego  auroral  particles  detectors  were  used  to  estimate 
spacecraft  potential,  amount  of  cesium  propellant  backflow  to  the  spacecraft,  and 
"electron  signature"  of  the  thruster.  Operation  of  the  thruster  clamps  the  space- 
craft to  about  -10  V in  the  presence  of  a wide  range  of  ambient  particle  flux.  Some 
positive  ions  from  the  thruster  are  returned  to  the  spacecraft  during  this  period. 
The  plasma  bridge  neutralizer  of  the  thruster  is  also  effective  in  controlling  the 
spacecraft  potential.  Laboratory  simulation  tests  of  the  ATS-5  ion  thruster 
thermionic  emitter  neutralizer  showed  that  negative  differential  charging  on  the 
spacecraft  surface  probably  prevents  the  emitter  from  completely  discharging  the 
spacecraft  in  flight. 


This  paper  presents  the  results  of  one  phase  of  research  carried  out  at  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  under  Contract 
NAS7-100,  sponsored  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
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I.  INTBOniT.TION 


( 


] 

'1 

I 

( 


Tho  effectlvonoa^j  of  the  cesium  Ion  thrusters  and  their  neutralisers  carried 
on  the  geosynchronous  satellites  ATS-5  and  ATS-G  to  control  the  spacecraft  poten- 
tial under  a wide  range  of  environmental  conditions  has  recently  been 
12  3 

reported^  ' ' Some  variation  of  these  devices  is  a likely  candidate  to  be  used 
on  a spacecraft  explicitly  for  active  potential  control.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  understand  details  of  the  operation  of  these  devices  and  their  effects  on  the 
spacecraft.  For  spacecraft  conducting  scientific  measurements,  for  example,  of 
particles  and  fields,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  discharge 
device  on  the  measurements.  That  is,  it  Is  desirable  to  know  in  what  way,  if  any, 
the  device  will  contaminate  the  measurement  with  spurious  contributions.  In  the 
following,  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  data  from  the  tinlversity  of  California  at  San 
Diego  auroral  particles  detectors  on  ATS-6,  taken  during  operation  of  a thruster, 
is  described  and  discussed.  It  is  shown  that  Operation  of  the  discharge  device  has 
a marked  effect  on  the  character  of  the  measured  data. 

While  the  plasma  devices  on  ATS-6  appear  cap  able  of  clamping  the  spacecraft 
potential  even  during  severe  environmental  conditions,  the  ATS-5  thermionic 
emitter  has  not  been  entirely  successful.  The  spacecraft  usually  can  only  be  par- 
tially discharged,  and  even  then,  the  potential  generally  does  not  remain  constant. 
In  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  these  effects,  some  laboratory  simulation 
studies  were  performed  using  a flight  spare  ATS-5  thruster.  The  tests  and  results 
are  described  below. 


2.  ATS-6  PLASMA  EMITTER  FLIGHT  TESTS 


2.1  Ion  Measurements 

The  configuration  of  ATS-6  is  shown  in  Figure  1,  The  features  of  interest 
here  include  the  two  ton  thrusters,  one  of  which  is  located  on  the  north  and  the 
other  on  the  south  facing  surfaces  on  the  Earth  Viewing  Module  (EVM).  The  UCSD 
detectors  are  located  on  the  Environmental  Measuring  Experiment  (EME)  at  the  top 
of  the  spacecraft.  The  detector  of  concern  in  the  investigation  discussed  here  is 
capable  of  rotating  so  as  to  accept  electrons  or  ions  in  a N-S  almost  vertically 
oriented  plane.  A 10-m  diameter  mesh  antenna  lies  between  the  EVM  and  EME 
(approkimaU'iy  13  m apart).  Each  of  the  solar  array  booms  Is  approximately  l7-m 
long. 

During  the  flight  operation  of  the  north-facing  thruster  in  1974,  it  was  observed 

that  higher  than  normal  count  rates  were  observed  in  the  low  energy  ion  detector 
2 

charjieis.  Furthermore,  during  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  detector  was 
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Figure  1.  ATS-6  Spaceci^aft  Configuration 


rotated,  a strong  angular  dependence  of  the  counts  \vas  also  observed.  In  Figure  2, 
this  angular  dependence  is  shown  for  ions  in  the  11.8  eV  channel,  corresponding  to 
the  peak  in  the  low  energy  counts.  A strong  maximum  is  seen  near  the  due  north 
(0°)  direction,  with  a weaker  maximum  near  the  ’’straight  up”  (90^)  direction. 

The  thruster  beam  was  directed  downward  at  an  angle  of  60°  with  an  energy  of 
550  eV.  Hence,  the  primary  beam  ions  would  not  likely  travel  to  the  detector,  par- 
ticularly since  the  local  magnetic  field  was  roughly  along  the  beam  direction.  A 
more  likely  source  of  the  ions  detected  is  the  cloud  of  thermal  energy  charge  ex- 
change ions  formed  nenr  the  beam  boundary,  especially  near  the  thruster  exit. 
These  low  energy  ions  are  greatly  Influenced  by  the  electric  fields  resulting  from 
differential  charging  on  spacecraft  surfaces.  Whipple^  has  shown  In  fact,  that  the 
solar  array  surfaces  of  ATS-6  can  often  be  the  order  of  one  or  two  hundred  volts 
negative  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  spacecraft.  In  addition,  the  differential 
charging  also  appears  to  produce  a negative  potential  well  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
solar  panels.  Such  potentials  would  be  sufficient  to  attract  ions  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  spacecraft.  In  fact,  the  0°  angle  of  Figure  2 corresponds  to  the  detector 
looking  approximately  at  the  north  solar  panel.  The  data  of  Figure  2 therClore 
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Figure  2.  Angular  Dependence  of  11. 6 ev  Ion  Count  Rate 
During  N Ion  Thruster  Operation  on  ATS 


probably  corresponds  to  low  energy  ions  produced  in  the  thrust  beam  and  then  bent 
around  the  EME  by  the  negative  differential  charging  and  potential  well  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Solar  panels . 

Analysis  of  the  energy  distribution  shows  that  the  low  energy  ions  observed 
during  thruster  operation  have  a peak  around  10  eV  but  have  a very  nonMaxwellian 
distribution.  Such  characteristics  are  normally  not  seen  in  the  environmental 
plasma.  This  is  further  evidence  that  these  ions  are  introduced  by  the  thruster 
and  are  not  truly  environmental  in  origin.  Since  the  thruster  couples  the  space- 
craft to  about  -10  V with  respect  to  plasma  potential,  thermal  thruster  ions  reach 
the  spacecraft  with  energy  of  10  eV,  explaining  the  peak  measured  at  that  energy. 
Of  course,  any  low  energy  environmental  ions  present  would  also  appear  at  that 
potential.  However,  no  low  energy  environmental  ions  were  seen  prior  to  thruster 
operation. 

Operation  of  the  plasma  bridge  neutralizer  alone  is  sometimes  but  not  always 
accompanied  by  a similar  low  energy  ion  peak.  These  data  have  not  been  analyzed 
in  great  detail,  and  it  is  not  understood  why  this  vvrlablllty  exists. 
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2.2  EUciroft  Hbdaurements 

The  electron  detector  normally  aho^vs  a group  of  low  energy  electrons  to  be 
present  under  almost  all  conditions.  These  electrons,  which  peak  around  10  eV, 
correspond  to  secondaries  and  photoelectrons  produced  at  the  spacecraft  and 
trapped  by  the  negative  potential  well  surrounding  it.  These  low  energy  electrons 
persist  even  during  daylight  charging  events  of  a few  hundred  volts  negative.^ 
During  operation  of  the  ion  thruster  the  count  rate  for  these  electrons  drastically 
decreases,  indicating  their  ability  to  escape  from  the  spacecraft  vicinity.  The 
character  of  the  remainli*g  low  energy  electrons  is  quite  different,  however,  frohi 
those  without  thruster  operation. 

This  difference  is  Shown  in  Figure  3,  where  the  phase  space  density  (effec- 
tively the  count  rate  divided  by  the  square  of  the  energy)  is  plotted  for  the  low 


energy  electrons  before  and  during  thruster  operation.  Note  that  a Maxwellian 
distribution  should  give  a straight  line,  the  effective  temperature  determining  the 
slope.  The  thruster-off  electrons  follow  a straight  line  quite  closely^  indicating 
a-  near  Maxwellian  distr*lbutioh  (temperature  ^5  eV).  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
lowest  energy  point  is  Subject  to  relatively  large  error  because  of  energy  scale 
calibration  difficulties.  The  thrusver-on  electrons^  aside  from  being  fewer  in 
number,  show  a distinctly  different  distribution.  They  are  no  longer  Maxwellian. 

It  is  not  likely  that  electrons  from  the  thruster  plasma  have  arrived  at  the 
detector,  because  of  the  adverse  potentiaL gradients.  A more  probable  explanation 
is  that  modification  of  the  potential  barrier  by  the  thruster  plasma  has  allowed  low 
energy  environmental  electrons  to  reach  the  detector.  Normally  these  electrons 
are  repelled  by  the  negative  potential  barrier  and  do  hot  reach  the  spacecraft.  The 
electrons  detected  v/ith  the  thruster  on  are  thus  probably  a mixture  of  spacecraft 
generated  secondaries  and  true  environmental  electrons.  Since  the  spacecraft 
Was  clamped  at  -10  Vby  the  thruster,  the  environmental  electrons  were  retarded 
in  energy  by  that  amount. 

Operation  of  the  neutralizer  alone  has  a similar  but  less  drastic  effect  on 
measured  electrons  as  does  full  thruster  operation.  The  neutralizer  dbes  not  have 
as  significant  an  effect  on  the  potential  barrier. 

The  thruster  operation  does  not  have  a clear  effect  on  the  angular  dependence 
of  the  low  energy  electron  counts.  Since  most  of  these  electrons  originate  at  the 
spacecraft,  this  is  not  surprising. 


3.  ATS-5  NEUTRALIZER  EMITTER  LABORATORY  Shll'LATlON  TESTS 

A series  of  tests  were  performed  in  the  Xerox-Electro  Optics  Systems  2 ft  x 
5 ft  lohg  vacuum  chamber  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the  ATS-5  thermionic 
emitter  under  conditions  simulating  differential  charging  on  the  spacecraft.  A 
schematic  diagram  of  the  test  setup  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  A flight  spare  ATS-5 
ioii  thruster  was  mounted  alohg  the  centerline  near  one  end  of  the  vacuum  chamber. 
The  end  of  the  thruster  protruded  through  a hole  in  an  electrically  Isolated  metal 
plate  simulating  the  spacecraft  surface.  This  arrangement  resembled  closely  the 
actual  mounting  of  the  thruster  oh  the  (cylindrical)  spacecraft.  A second  metal 
plate,  2 ft  from  the  first,  was  Used  to  simulate  a plasma  sheath  or  potential  barrier. 
Power  supplies  were  provided  to  bias  the  two  metal  plates  as  shown.  Currents 
were  measured  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

Power  was  applied  to  the  thermionic  emitter  neutralizer  appropriate  to  give 
1760®C,  the  flight  nominal  temperature  of  the  emitter.  With  no  biasing  about 
4. 25  pa  emission  was  obtained.  It  was  then  noted  that  up  to  200  v negative  on  the 
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Figure  4.  Schematic  Diagram  of  ATS-5  Emitter  Laboratory  Test 


>lm«Uted  shMth  had  mil,  (<  a few  „„  ,fc,  ,„,,3fe„ 

ewer.  e«n  a amall  negallv.  bias  on  Ihe  spaoeorad  snrfaoe  prodoc^l  a marked 

reduction  ih  the  emissioh  current.  This  effect  is  shown  in  Figure  5 which  is 

th?mir«r  i"" 

/•ri  ««  .1^'  comparison,  the  current  intercepted  by  the  thruster  shell 
of  fhe  Ion  Thruster  in  Figure  4)  is  also  shown.  Note  that  almost  all 

of  the  current  escapes  the  thruster  and  little  is  returned  directly  to  the  thruster 
ody  even  though  the  filament  is  recessed  a few  inches  from  the  opening. 

Differential  charging  on  the  spacecraft  surface  is  thus  very  effective  ih  sub- 

refeZce  T''r/T  <^^-ribed  in 

rclfbse  B h“rh  r"  negative  potential  in 

hence?  r r apacecraft  (largely  covered  lirilh  solar  cells  and 

hence  is  dielec  ric)  ahd  the  frame  should  be  at  about  the  same  potential.  However 

the  filament  is  turned  on  the  spacecraft  frame  becomes  less  negative  while  the  ' 

ir  potential.  The  filament  then  experiences  a nega- 

ve  differential  potential  which  suppresses  the  emission,  as  in  Figure  5.  The^^ 

filament  is  not  able  to  reduce  the  potential  further  and  the  potential  may  remain 

particle  fluxes  ;u:d  energy  distribution,  as  well  as  the  geometry  of  the  spacecraft 
determine  the  actual  voltage  history  of  the  spacecraft  during  this  process. 


/ 


Figure  5.  Emission  Suppression  by  Negative  Si'rface  Potential 


4.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLI'SIONS 

The  chahge  in  character  of  low  energy  electrons  and  ions  detected  at  the 
spacecraft  during  ion  thruster  operation  has  been  examined.  The  result  indicates 
that  use  of  a plasma  device  for  spacecraft  potential  control  produces  a signature 
at  ott-board  particle  detectors.  Iii  order  to  minimize  or  understand  contamination 
effects  a careful  calibration,  in  the  laboratory  or  in  flight,  would  be  necessary. 

In  addition,  mounting  of  the  discharge  device  on  a boom  well  away  from  the  space- 
craft is  probably  desirable.  Dielectric  surfaces,  which  can  cause  differential 
charging,  aggravate  the  contamination  problem  and  should  be  avoided  on  the 
spacecraft. 

Laboratory  simulation  studies  have  shown  that  differential  charging  on  space- 
craft surfaces  i<»  very  effective  in  inhibiting  electron  emission  from  the  ATS-5 
neutralizer  filament.  This  effect  prevents  the  emitter  from  completely  discharging 
the  spacecraft  under  those  conditions,  and  explains  poor  results  of  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  spacecraft  potential  in  flight.  Dielectric  surfaces  should  be  avoided  for 
electron  emitters  to  be  effective  potential  controllers.  Mounting  on  a boom  away 
from  the  Spacecraft  would  also  minimize  interactive  effects. 
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7.  Pidsmo  DUtrlbution  and  Spacecraft 
Chaffing  Modeling  Near  Jupiter 

RdvniortJ  GdIdsWin  dud  N©!!  Divin® 
Jet  Ldbordtdry 

Posodeho,  Colifdrnio 


Abstract 


TO  .ooeos  the  role  ot  epececrefl  ohergag  hear  Jff Uer^^^ 
on  In  Jupiter'S  on  Pioneer  11  (pre- 

nalyzer  experiments  on  Pioneer  JP  femUeratUres  are  kT  = 4 eV  throughout, 
Iminary  results).  In  ino  J*  kT  < 400  eV.  The  model  fluxes 

rhereas  proton  temperatures  j mssnltude  among  several  co-rotatlng 

nd  concentrations  vary  over  ®®  ° . Hlgtan^  from  Jupiter,  a plasma  void, 

tlasma  sphere,  sporadic  zone  ring  currra^^  protons  (to  lOO 

tnd  magnetosheath,  fg  information  for  calculating  par 

jeV)  are  modeled  as  welL  The  rnoacis  suw  y particle  balance  cqua- 

^®\®  It 1-.  ffioSstten)  thJn  determine  the  space - 
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I.  iNtftnm  cTiON 


r:rar:rrrT“— 

.~n.  ana  icna  <«'V>  elac 

ajcchnononn  aUHndes,  shows  u.al  spacccLl  ”har''lr'^™""'™‘’ 

«ems  and  some  anomalies  m ,he  opeca.ion  or  the  Plon  'e  “7o  'l"u 

near  J„p,,ae  halm  been  allrlhuled  to  such  eharalna  The  , ? "•>•“<=>■>« 

operation  of  a spacecraft  orbitino  in  m t • ^ survival  and  satisfactory 

because  of  the  Lg  period  of  tiZ  1 . T of  concern, 

.his  peohlem.  envl“tai  ^<,0 laT  ^ ""  ™vironme„,.  to  asses; 

below  ^ are  applied  to  preliminar  <iata  are  described 

potentials  In  seveeal  magnetosphere  tl' ’2gh'tdThlr‘‘‘‘'‘“^ 

2.  PLASMA  MODKL  DE\  ELOPMENT 

The  major  features  of  Jupiter's  th^anmeti  ni 

from  frank  et  al,  ^ who  present  a th  k <4-^  distributions  are  derived 
data  from  the  plasma  analyser  experim^t  component 

values  of  L (magnetic  shell  parameter  in  T • 

(Within  the  centrifugally  dominatedTeg;on)  a7d  Ire 

Comparable  results  from  Pioneer  1 1 fre  n i ! ^'''"'"^cized  in  their  Figure  ft. » 

results  are:  a plasma  viod  for  L s l a t 9 nT  *”ajor  additional 

region),  and  plasma  properties  nearly  inde  gravitationally  dominated 

latitudes  at  L > 12  tL  den,  ! ‘«<^®Pendent  of  latitude  for  L ^ 12.  For  high 

than  in  the  current  sheet.  assumed  about  an  order  of  magnitude  smaller 

cussed  by  Intriligator  anTwolfe.  ^ th^  mTircVT^r* 

energy  near  4 ev  throughout  the  mamet  h electron  peak  in 

is.  electron  concentratL:  (that 

from  the  above  proton  distribution.  electron  model  can  b inferred 

Ancillary  information  has  been  used  <n  fi,.. 

Increasing  distance  from  Jupiter,  fjeldbo  et  al  3 1 

10  radio  occultations,  provide  Informatt  ht  u results  of  Pioneer 

JZ~zzt:zz^zT 
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local  proton  oonoontratlon  .hloh  lomzea  H by  char«o  oxrlwnsa*.  « .nd  Ibo  atomlo 
a^lnm  distribution  sugfosta  tbs  Importance  of  lonlaatlon  b,  local  electrons.  ’ 

1^"  «>•  description  of  the  plasina- 

r»uL  “>»  ■■ballty  of  the  rtnp  cur- 

source  of  external  field  terms  for  mapnetic  field  modeling.  * end  the 

rr  *”  '”"^1  o-aerva. 

lnt“f^„™  °7h  “ ‘"“■■•‘I)'  aooalstenl  with  the  foregoing 

CTCesi  they  include  dUcusslons  of  Paraday  rotation  for  HF  bursts  ‘ 

waveparticle  Interactions  (diffusion,  whistlers  etc  ) “•  ^2.  13,  14  ^ . ' 

Pt‘lmarily  qualitative,  analyses.  16.  17.  18.  Id.'iS’ ,,,  and  numerous, 
sheath  pleama  ts  talten  from  e„„s.deretlons  of  Figure  a “ wl  ra.  ^' 

The  present  preliminary  plasma  model  should  be  improved  to  Include  aspects 

urn  .?r  s 1"  eZlt 

hydro^r*  i”"!  '“."“o"-  '"ere  are  observations  of  nmttral 

vdrogen,  suggesting  protons,  and  of  an  ionised  sulhir  nebula  Olher  cee.is 
era  tons  for  m«ltf.cat.o„  of  the  model  include  the  character  of  the  4 « Lc“™' 
peal,  seen  at  large  L.  This  is  not  clearly  thermal  tn  ortgh,  and  could  Ia“ 

San  Otego  seinltllators  on  PloL‘r  .l^Culd  lo  b:!":;:."”'  “ 

3.  PLASMA  MODEL  SPECIFILATfON 

r — rri“  ~ 

uncertainty  because  the  uncertainties  in  the  distributions  .hlch  result  froiT  .^ 

rUeTT  ,'h ■"  'rame  | see  note  (2) 

e«“es  ta  ?leYr,  "“f ""  ‘-"■OP"'  and  may  be  derived  from  the 
nines  in  Table  1 using  the  following  formulae: 


or 


. 2N  (akl.)*/* 

o o \ nm  j 

= (1.  66  X 10®  cm"2  g-l)  N (kX)^/2 


(1) 


= (6. 69  X 10'  cm'2  s‘^)  N (kT)*/^  tor  electrons  . 
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r.  thp  maK’V’toshe^th.  the  variable  btilk  plasma  flo\4  (v  — 300  km/s|  df>minates  the  proton  thermal  speed,  so  the  corresponding  Siuv 


Figure  !•  Schematic  of  Plasma  Regions  at  Jupiter  for  One  Quadrant  of  a Magnetic 
Meridional  Plane,  Drawing  is  not  to  scale,  although  three  distances  (in  R.)  from 
Jupiter  are  indicated  along  the  magnetic  equator 


J = J^(l  + E/kT)  exp  (-E/kt)  + J2  + 32 

j = J^E{kT>“^  exp  (-E/kT)  + jg  . (3) 

In  these  expressions,  values  of  N^,  J^,  and  kT  are  to  be  taken  from  Table  1; 
in  that  table,  Z represents  the  vertical  distance  from  the  magnetic  equatorial 
plane,  and  the  notes  are  important.  Equations  (1)  through  (3)  apply  for  all  thermal 
and  Intermediate  energies  0 < E ^ E2  and  specify  fluxes  J and  j which  are  contin- 
uous with  those  ii:  the  radiation  belt  models  (see  below)  when  J2  and  jg  evaluated 
at  energy  Eg,  where  Eg  = 40,  000  eV  for  electrons  and  Eg  ^ 610, 000  eV  for  protons. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  energy  unit  conversions  (between  MeV  and  eV)  are 

-2  -1  -2  -1  -1 

included  when  J and  j are  evaluated  in  cm  s and  cm  s eV  respectively. 

25 

For  completeness,  in  Table  I reference  is  made  to  NASA  SP-8118  for  a 
description  of  parameters  in  the  solar  wind. 


integral  flux 
(energy  > E) 


differential 

flux 
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I,  KM'.H^iK.TU.  PVRTin.K  MOOKl' 

For  enorglcB  exceeding  Eg  («ee  above),  there  exlste  a large  body  of  data  from 
four  energetic  charged  particle  experln^enta  on  each  of  the  Pioneer  10  and  11  epaco- 
irft  Because  the  literature  sources  and  the  model  specification  for  this  en^ron- 
ment  are  so  detailed  they  .III  not  be  described  here.  The  former  are 
bv  several  articles  In  JoumaioLGeop^sJsaL^^  Vol.  79.  No.  ^ 
sU  1)  and  in  science,  Vol.  188.  No.  4187  (1975.  May  2).  The  model  has  been 
developed  for  the  Jupiter -Orblter -Probe  Study,  and  has  been  published  or  llmlte 
distribution.  26  As  an  example,  inner  magnetosphere  electron  flux  profiles  are 
aho.n  in  Figure  2.  The  complete  radiation  belt  model  includes  both  integral  and 
differential  fluxes  as  functions  of  position  L and  X (maghetic  latitude)  and  particle 
energy  for  both  electrons  and  protons. 


Flguie 

Ene-gy 


Distance  Variation  of  Equatorial  Flux  of  Electrons  Having 
‘eater  than  the  Indicated  Threshold  Values 
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I 

i 


The  net  current  to  the  spacecraft  is  given  by 
^net  " ■ ^e  ^ ^ ^PE  ’ 


(4) 


wh6re  Ip  is  the  total  protoil  current  intercepted  by  the  spacecraft,  1^  is  the  incident 
electron  current,  is  the  total  secondary  electi*on  emission  from  the  spacecraft 
(including  backscattered  electrons),  and  is  the  photoelectron  emission  current 
from  the  spacecraft,  fiach  term  is  a function  of  the  spacecraft  potential 
because  of  the  energy  dependence  of  each  term.  At  steady  state  the  net  current 
must  be  zero,  establishing  the  condition  for  determining  If  Equation  (4)  is 

divided  by  the  appropriate  area,  this  condition  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  par- 
ticle fluxes.  It  is  assumed  that  essentially  all  of  the  spacecraft  is  covered  with 
electrically  conductive  material,  and  that  on  the  average,  only  25  percent  of  the 
surface  is  exposed  to  sunlight.  Then  the  condition  for  zero  net  current  becomes 


Jp<''s/c>  - •'e'^'s/o*  ^ * ^PE^s/c'  * " 


(5) 


The  J*s  represent  the  particle  fluxes  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  Eq.  (4),*  and 
the  dependence  on  is  explicitly  shown  for  emphasis.  To  normalize  the  photo- 
electric term  properly,  a factor  0.  25  is  implicitly  included  in  Jpg. 

Equation  (5)  was  Used  to  calculate  at  various  locations  in  the  Jovian 
magnetosphere  using  values  of  J^  and  J^  provided  by  the  model  described  in  the 

previous  sections.  The  results  of  Slernglass  for  aluminum,  as  reported  by 
27 

Whipple,  were  used  to  calculate  J^.  Whipple's  value  of  photoelectron  yield  for 

-9  -2  ® 

aluminum  at  1 AU  (3x10  A cm  ) reduced  for  b.  2 AU,  was  used  to  determine 
Jpg.  Although  most  spacecraft  are  not  likely  to  be  covered  with  aluminum,  the 
yields  were  taken  to  be  typical  of  conductive  materials. 

The  calculations  were  performed  by  assuming  a and  then  iterating  until 
a self-consistent  value  could  be  obtained.  Usually  a rapid  convergence  of  the  cal-^ 
culation  was  obtained  with  very  few  iterations.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  depend- 
ence of  the  secondary  emission  yield  on  Incident  proton  energy.  Below  about  10^ 
eV  the  yield  is  much  less  than  unity,  but  above  lO^  eV  the  yield  rises  very  rapidly 
with  energy  exceeding  unity  at  about  2 x 10^  eV.  This  rapid  Increase  in  yield  \Mth 
energy  produces  a high  sensitivity  of  the  calculation  tb  since  all  low  energy 
protons  are  accelerated  by  a negative  spacecraft  potential.  The  high  secondary 
yield  thus  tends  to  limit  negative  spacecraft  potentials  to  a few  keV  In  regions  of 
the  magnetosphere  Where  photoemlsslon  Is  unimportant. 
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6,  IlKStl-TiASn. 

The  conlributlon  of  each  lerm  of  Eq.  15)  at  the  ateady  atate  apacecratt  |»ten- 
tlal  for  several  locations  In  the  Jovian  eqaatortal  plane  la  shown  to  Itsvre  .1.  Th 
calcnUled  spaeecratl  potentials  are  also  given.  The  lower  part  show,  the  tncldent 
electro,  cnrrent  density,  in  the  upper  part  ol  the  figure,  the  proton  as  well  a. 
Secondary  and  photbemission  contributions*  arb  shown.  Note  t at  or  >.  o j 

photoemlsslon  la  «ol  every  important.  For  higher  L.  however,  photoetntas.on 

Lins  to  dominate  and  the  spacecraft  charges  to  a alight  positive  potenl.al.  In 
those  eases  the  actual  secondary  and  photoemtsslon  contributions  depend  on  details 
of  their  energy  dlstrlhullons.  and  for  simplicity  were  not  calculated  tn  detatl. 

Their  suih  is  thus  Shown  in  Figure  3 for  L > 9.  5 Rj. 

The  incident  electron  current  density  corresponding  to  the  calculated  at 

ateady  state  U Indteated  by  the  light  horizontal  line  shown  In  the  electron  oontr.hu- 
tlon.  separallng  two  differently  shaded  regions.  The  lull  column  represents  the 
total  J (0)  that  would  occur  It  the  potential  were  zero,  and  hence  the  donb  y ej^s- 
hatehed  regloh  corresponds  to  lhal  porlloO  ct  the  electron  spectmm  repelled  by 
the  spacecraft  to  produce  the  current  balance. 


10"^^ 

L-  2.5Rj 

Vc/c 

Vw 


9.5  11.0  16.0  R*25Rj 

-1000  -1000  -awo  '*10 


^ PROTONS 
§ AMBIENT  ELECTRONS 
[[3  SECONDARY  ELECTRONS 
m]]  PHOTO  ELECTRONS 


Figure  3.  Distribution  of  Particle  Fluxes  to  and  From  Spacecraft  in 
Jovtan  Equatorial  Plane 


I 

'i 
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The  heavy  horizontal  line  appearing  in  each  column  shows  the  relative  con- 
tribution to  the  total  incident  fluJc  due  to  lew  energy  plasma  particles  and  high 
energy  particles.  In  each  case  the  plasma  contribution  is  the  portion  closest  to  the 
center  of  the  figure. 

Calculations  were  also  carried  out  neglecting  the  photoemissioh  term,  that  is, 
for  a spacecraft  in  eclipse.  In  the  inner  region,  where  photoemissioh  is  unimpor- 
tant (cf.  Figure  3),  potentials  for  the  dark  case  are  not  Very  different  from  the 
sunlit  case.  However,  in  the  outer  regions  where  photoemissioh  is  important, 
relatively  high  potentials  are  calculated  for  a spacecraft  in  darkness.  The  poten- 
tials for  both  the  sunlit  as  well  as  eclipse  caSes  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  Also 
shown  there  are  the  potentials  calculated  for  one  point  in  the  high  latitude  region 
(L  = 16.0  Rj,  X = 45  ).  In.  the  outer  regions  total  eclipse  of  the  spacecraft  is 
unlikely,  but  the  eclipse  potentials  indicate  the  level  to  which  electrically  isolated 
portions  in  darkness  are  likely  to  charge. 

Some  calculations  were  also  performed  to  determine  the  sensitivity  of  the 
results  to  the  fraction  of  the  spacecraft  assumed  to  be  in  Sunlight.  In  the  inner 
region  this  is  not  too  important,  but  in  the  outer  region  a 10  percent  sunlit  space- 
craft would  have  a negative  (10^  - 10^)  potential. 


Table  2.  Calculated  Spacecraft  Potentials  in  the  Jovlah  Environment 


Location 

sun  (volts) 

Vgc  ECL  (volts) 

L = 2.  5 Rj 

-100 

-200 

5.0 

-1000 

-1500 

5.7 

-1000 

-1500 

6.5 

-2000 

-3500 

9.5 

-+10 

■^+10 

11.0 

-+10 

-10^ 

16.0 

-+10 

-1500 

16.0,  X = 45^ 

^+10 

-10^ 

R = 25  Rj 

--+10 

-10^ 
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A model  of  the  Jovian  charged  particle  environment  has  been  constructed  from 
results  of  Pioneer  10  and  ll  measurements.  This  model  was  used  to  calculate  the 
potential  to  which  a spacecraft  Would  charge  in  the  Jovian  environment.  In  the 
Inner  region  (L  £ 6.  5 ftj),  the  potentials  calculated  (~  10^  volts  negative)  Indicate 
severe  disturbances  to  fields  and  particles  measurements  from  the  spacecraft. 
"Clean"  measurements  would  therefore  require  active  control  of  the  spacecraft 
potential,  to  the  outer  regions,  electrically  Isolated  portions  of  the  spacecraft 
are  likely  to  charge  differentially  ~ 10^-10^  volts  with  respect  to  sunlit  portions. 
High  differential  charging  seriously  distorts  fields  and  particles  ireaSurements, 
and  represents  sources  for  arcing  severe  enough  to  damage  the  spacecraft  or  ca\ise 
malfunction. 
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8.  Active  Spacecraft  Potential  Control  System 
Selection  for  the  Jupiter  Orbiter 
With  Probe  Mission 

Johh  R.  BeoHie  and  Raymond  Goldstein 
Jet  Riopolsion  Lobordtory 
PaSadedo,  Collfdidid 


Abstract 


The  Jupiter  orbiter  with  probe  (JOP)  spacecraft  is  briefly  described.  It  is 
shown  that  the  high  flux  of  energetic  plasma  electrons  and  the  " 

Sion  rate  in  the  Jovian  environment  can  result  in  the  spacecraft  developing  a large 
Lgative  potential,  the  effects  of  the  electric  fields  produced  by  this  char^M 
phenomenon  are  discussed  in  terms  of  spacecraft  integrity  as  well  as  chared  par- 
ticle and  fields  measurements.  The  primary  area  of  concern  is  shown  to  be  the 
interaction  of  the  electric  fields  with  the  measuring  devices  on  the  spacecraft.  The 
need  for  controlling  the  potential  of  the  spacecraft  is  identified,  and  a system  cap- 
able of  active  control  of  the  spacecraft  potential  in  the  Jupiter  env^onment  Is  pro- 
posed. The  desirability  of  using  this  system  to  vary  the  spacecraft  potential 
relative  to  the  ambient  plasma  potential  is  also  discussed.  Various 
tide  release  devices  are  Identified  as  potential  candidates  for  use  with  the  space- 
craft potential  control  system.  These  devices  are  evaluated  ^d  compared  on  the 
basis  of  system  mass,  power  consumption,  and  system  complexity  and  reliability. 
The  results  of  this  comparison  are  then  used  to  Identify  the  optimum  , , 

release  devices  which  are  capable  of  actively  Controlling  the  spacecraft  potential. 


This  paper 
Propulsion 
NASt-100, 


presents  the  results  of  one  phase  of  research  carried  out  at  the  Jet 
Laboratory,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  under  Contract 
sponsored  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
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I.  INTIUMM  CTlON 

Thfe  scientific  objective  of  the  proposed  JUplter  orblter  with  probe  mission  is 
to  conduct  Intensive  investigations  of  Jupiter's  atmosphere,  satellites,  and  mag- 
netosphere. If  the  mission  is  approved,  the  spacecraft  will  be  launched  by  the 
space  ShUtUe/lnterim  Upper  Stage  in  eafly  1982  and  will  arrive  at  Jupiter  some 
3 years  later.  The  nominal  mission  length  is  12  months,  which  provides  for 
multiple  encounters  with  Jupiter  and  its  satellite  Ganymede  as  well  as  a possible 
encounter  with  the  satellite  lo. 

The  proposed  spacecraft  is  a dual  spin  configuration  consisting  of  an  orbiter 
and  an  atmospheric  entry  probe.  The  probe  will  pass  through  the  Jovian  atmos- 
phere on  the  sunlit  side  of  the  planet,  and  during  its  30  min  lifetime  will  transmit 
atmospheric  data  to  the  orbiter  which  will  relay  this  information  back  to  Earth. 

The  orbiter  will  continue  along  its  trajectory  collecting  Scientific  data  in  the  Jovian 
magnetosphere  aJid  the  vicinity  of  the  Jovian  satellites. 

One  of  the  primary  science  objectives,  of  the  orbiter  is  to  obtain  the  charged 
particle  distribution  functions  in  the  planetary  magnetosphere  and  satellite  iono- 
spheres. in  order  to  obtain  distribution  functions  which  are  representative  of  the 
undisturbed  plasma,  the  perturbation  in  electric  potential  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  spacecraft  must  be  minimized.  Potential  variations  in  the  region  near  the 
charged  particle  detectors  could  result  in  erroneous  information  regarding  the 
distributlbn  functions  of  the  charged  species.  The  principal  source  of  error  caused 
by  the  presence  of  an  electric  field  in  the  vicinity  of  these  detectors  is  a perturba- 
tion in  the  energy  and  direction  of  the  low-energy  particles  and  a perturbation  in 
the  direction  of  the  high-energy  particles.  Even  if  the  spacecraft  potential  is  close 
to  that  of  the  undisturbed  plasma,  local  potential  depressions  or  barriers  may 
lead  to  erroneous  interpretation  of  low-energy  particles  data.  For  example,  the 
existence  of  a potential  well  of  magnitude  ^ near  these  detectors  invalidates  any 
electron  flux  measurements  in  the  energy  range  from  zero  to  The  reason  for 
this  is.  of  course,  that  ambient  electrons  in  this  energy  range  cannot  reach  the 
spacecraft.  While  photoemltted  electrons  having  energies  in  this  range  cannot 
escape  the  spacecraft.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  information  regard- 
ing the  distribution  functions  of  the  charged  species,  spacecraft  design  practices 
should  be  enforced  to  (1)  maintain  the  spacecraft  at  or  near  the  ambient  plasma 
potential  and  (2)  eliminate  the  presence  of  differentially  charged  areas  of  the  space- 
craft, thereby  eliminating  localized  electric  fields  and  minimizing  potential  barriers 
produced  by  the  release  of  low-energy  secondary  and  photoemission  electrons.  The 
former  requirement  can  be  met  by  providing  a return  current  to  space  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  incoming  electron  current  and  the  sum  of  the  incoming  ion 
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current  plue  .econder,  end  phowemleeton  currenle.  The  letter  retnllrentent 
be  setlened  by  the  ueb  ot  conductive  coellngs  end  surtecee  on  the  epececrett. 

sente  of  L cuentttettve  reunite  to  he  preeented  renect  the  -Ueloh  ^ 
requirements  of  the  Jupiter  orblter  Mrlth  probe  mission.  Ho>.ever.  he  Partlcle 
reLse  devices  and  active  potential  control  systems  described  herein  have  wl 
aupllcatlon  and  their  use  Is  not  restricted  to  a specific  mission. 


2.  SP ACKCRAFT  CIIAHOING  THE  JOVIAN  ENVIRONMENT 

The  equilibrium  potential  of  a passive  spacecraft  subjected  to  Jupiter’s 
charged  particle  flux  has  been  calculated  by  Goldstein  and  Divine 
environmental  model  derived  frcm  Pioneer  10  and  11  measurements.  The  resul 
of  their  calculations  indicate  the  JOP  spacecraft  (modeled  as  a passive  conduc  mg 
sphere)  will  attain  negative  aoatlng  potentials  as  high  as  10  kV  when  m eclipse. 
Spacecraft  potentials  of  this  magnitude  will  surely  Invalidate  proton  measurements 
in  the  energy  range  up  to  10  kV-and  will  not  allow  electron  measurements  n e 
energy  range  less  than  lO  kV.  Goldstein  and  Divine'S  analysis  also  Indicated  that 
sunlit  portions  of  the  spacecraft  will  discharge,  and  they  may  lead  to  dif  erential 
charging  of  adjacent  eclipsed  and  sunlit  areas  of  the  spacecraft.  These  arge 
potentials  clearly  Indicate  the  need  for  an  active  potential  control  system  on 
spacecraft  as  well  as  the  requirement  for  a conductive  spacecraft  coating. 

A conservative  estimate  of  the  net  spacecraft  collection  current  during  eclipse 
conditions  can  be  made  using  the  Jupiter  environmental  model  of  Goldstem  and 
Divine  and  neglecting  the  current  contribution  due  to  secondary  electron  emission. 

A stationary  collector  maintained  at  the  same  potential  as  the  surrounding  plasma 
produces  no  disturbing  sheath  effects  and  Its  collection  current  Is  the  product  of  the 
net  plasma  current  density  and  the  collector  surface  area.  The  estimated  collec 
tlon  area  of  the  JOP  spacecraft  Is  about  49  m^.  Using  this  area  and  the  Jupiter 
environmental  model,  the  net  current  collected  by  the  spacecraft  when  malnta  ned 
at  the  same  potential  as  the  surrounding  plasma  can  be  calculated.  The  resu  s o 
these  calculations  are  presented  In  Figure  1 which  indicates  the  net  spacecraft 
current,  as  well  as  the  high-energy  and  Maxwellian  electron  contributions,  as  a 
function  of  Jupiter's  magnetic  shell  parameter.  The  net  current  Is  the  sum  of  the 
two  electron  currents  shown  In  the  figure  minus  the  proton  current.  These  results 
indicate  a spacecraft  collection  current  oh  the  order  of  0. 3 mA  In  the  region  near 
2-6  R,  (Jupiter  radii),  and  this  value  drops  nearly  two  orders  of  magnitude  at  the 
nominal  mission  perljove  of  15  Rj.  The  Initial  mlssloh  perljove  for  delivery  o 
the  atmospheric  entry  probe  Is  6 Rj.  and  according  to  Figure  I this  corresponds  to 
the  region  of  highest  electron  collectfon.  These  results  also  Indicate  the  dominant 
term  In  the  current  collection  at  this  location  Is  the  Maxwellian  electron  currc.it. 
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Figure  1.  Calculated  Spacecraft  Collection  Current  as  a Function 
of  Jupiter's  Maghetic  Shell  Parameter 


Figure  1 can  be  used  to  estimate  the  release  current  requirements  of  a 
charged  particle  release  device  since  the  spacecraft  collection  current  at  the 
plasma  potential  must  be  returned  to  space  by  the  particle  release  device.  This 
Is  a conservative  estimate  since  the  contribution  due  to  secondary  and  photoelec- 
tron emission  has  been  neglected. 


3.  ACTI\  K I'OTEMl Al.  TOM  HOI.  SYSTEM 

The  two  basic  functions  of  an  active  spacecraft  potential  control  system  are 
(1)  sensing  the  potential  difference  between  the  spacecraft  and  the  surrounding 
plasma  and  (2)  releasing  a current  of  the  proper  sign  and  magnitude  to  maintain 
a desired  spacecraft  potential.  In  addition,  there  are  two  possible  control  schemes 
vtrhibh  could  be  used  to  couple  these  functions:  (1)  closed  loop  and  (2)  oiien  loop. 
The  closed  loop  control  system  would  employ  a potential  sensing  device  such  as 
an  electric  field  meter  or  floating  emissive  probe  to  measure  the  potential  differ- 
ence between  the  spacecraft  and  its  surroundings.  This  potential  difference  can 
then  be  maintained  at  a preselected  value  by  proper  bidsing  of  the  charged  particle 
release  device.  The  control  circuitry  which  couples  the  output  of  the  voltage  sen- 
sor with  the  biasing  power  supply  serves  as  the  link  to  form  a closed  loop  control 
system.  An  open  loop  system,  on  the  other  hand,  would  employ  a current  sensing 
device  to  monitor  the  current  thiuugh  the  biasing  power  supply  and,  hence,  the 
current -voltage  characteristics  of  the  spacecraft.  Periodic  analysis  of  this  charac- 
teristic allows  one  to  determine  the  bias  potential  which  corresponds  to  a space- 
craft potential  equal  to  the  local  plasmn  potential,  and  one  can  then  adjust  the  bias 
potential  to  give  the  desired  spacecraft  potential  relative  to  the  ambient  plasma. 

In  order  to  operate  in  this  open  loop  mode  the  bias  potential  must  be  known  relative 
to  a stable  reference,  and  this  identifies  a general  requirement  of  the  charged 
particle  release  device:  The  current-voltage  relationship  of  the  ideal  charged 
particle  emitter  should  have  infinite  slope  so  that  the  emission  current  of  the  de- 
vice is  essentially  independent  of  its  voltage.  Two  additional  requirements  of  an 
active  potential  control  system  are  (1)  the  particle  release  device  should  be 
mounted  so  as  to  minimize  any  interaction  between  the  released  particles  and  sen- 
sitive spacecraft  surfaces  or  science  instruments  and  (2)  the  thrust  produced  by 
the  ejected  chat^ged  particles  should  not  result  in  any  disturbing  forces  or  moments 
on  the  spacecraft. 

In  either,  the  closed  or  open  loop  control  scheme  one  can  employ  the  charged 
particle  release  device  not  only  to  discharge  the  spacecraft,  but  to  act  as  a science 
instrument  as  well.  As  a plasma  diagnostic  tool^  the  spacecraft  potential  control 
system  should  enable  the  local  Maxwellian  electron  density  and  temperature  to  be 
determined  by  analysis  of  the  current -voltage  characteristics  of  the  spacecraft. 


I.  t:il\IUiir  VRTICLE  RElEASE  DEVICES 


The  charged  particle  release  devices  which  are  considered  suitable  for  use  Ih 
an  actl^  spacecraft  potential  control  system  fall  Into  two  categories:  (1)  electron 
Jevlces  and  (2)  plasma  devices.  These  categories  may  be  farther  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  energy  of  the  released  or  ejected  particles.  The  primary  reason  for 
identifying  the  two  major  categories  Is  related  to  the  direction  in  which  the  devices 
can  drive  the  spacecraft  potential.  For  instance,  a negatively  charged  spacecraft 
can  be  discharged  to  zero  or  even  a positive  potential  by  the  release  ol  negative 
charge  from  either  an  electron  emitter  or  a plasma  device.  A positively  rhsrged 
spacecraft,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  discharged  to  zero  or  negative  potentials 
only  by  the  release  of  positive  charge  from  a plasma  device. 

Another  reason  for  Identifying  the  two  major  categories  Is  that  unless  the 
spacecraft  is  an  equlpotential  surface,  the  successful  control  of  the  spacecraft 
potential  may  dictate  the  release  of  both  negative  and  positive  charge;  even  though 
the  net  release  current  requirement  is  almost  always  negative.  This  is  based  on 
the  results  of  attempts  to  control  actively  the  potential  of  the  ATS-5  and  ATS-6 
spacecraft  in  Earth's  geosynchronous  orbit. ^ in  these  tests  it  was  found  that  elec- 
tron release  alone  was  sometimes  unsuccessful  in  maintaining  tne  spacecraft  at 
near-zero  potential.  Operation  of  the  ion  thruster,  oh  the  other  hand,  proved 
successful  in  clamping  the  spacecraft  potential  to  approximately  4 V negative  with 
respect  to  the  ambient  plasma  potential.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  elec- 
tron device  and  the  success  of  the  plasma  device  in  controlling  the  spacecraft 
potential  in  these  tests  are  not  fully  understood.  One  explanation  is  that  the  release 
of  electrons  alone  may  result  in  space  charge  effects  which  limit  the  release  of 
negative  charge  and  thus  limits  the  ability  to  maintain  the  spacecraft  at  zero  poten- 
tial. The  use  of  the  ion  thruster,  on  the  other  hand,  may  eliminate  the  space 
charge  limitation  by  providing  charge  carriers  of  both  signs.  Another  explanation 
is  closely  related  to  the  classification  of  charged  particle  release  devices  Into  the 
low-energy  and  high-energy  groups:  Potential  barriers  may  form  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  spacecraft  and  limit  the  release  6f  low-energy  electrons.  However,  by 
accelerating  the  electrons  to  energies  in  excess  of  the  potential  well  value.  It  may 
be  possible  to  attain  a near-zero  spacecraft  potential  by  release  of  electrons  alone. 
Discharging  the  spacecraft,  however,  does  not  necessarily  eliminate  the  potential 
barrier:  this  phenomenon  Is  generally  thought  to  be  caused  by  differential  charging 
of  adjacent  spacecraft  surfaces. 


1. 1 Kitairon  Knorfsy 

4.1.1  FIELD  EMISSION 

Electron  field  emission  from  tungsten  surfaces  is  appreciable  for  electric 
field  strengths  on  the  order  of  10^  V/m,  Thus  a sharp  tungsten  ^od  (r^,dius  of 
curvature  of  10  m or  less)  will  emit  appreciable  current  at  potentials  on  the 
order  of  1 kV.  A spherical  cluster  or  brush  composed  of  100  of  these  needles  can 
yield  emlsaton  currents  on  the  order  of  mllllamperes  when  biased'*'  to  a potential 

of  a few  hundred  volts. 

5 6 

Grard  * has  proposed  the  use  of  an  electron  field  emitter  for  actively  con- 
trolling the  spacecraft  potential.  His  device  consists  of  a cluster  of  small  diam- 
eter tungsten  wire  bristles  which  is  attached  to  the  spacecraft  by  means  of  a boom. 
A separation  between  the  spacecraft  and  probe  on  the  order  of  twice  the  charac- 
teristic dimension  of  the  spacecraft  Is  sufficient  to  yield  field  strengths  at  the 
tips  of  the  wires  which  are  within  25  percent  of  the  values  obtained  for  infinite 
separation.  Emission  currents  as  high  as  6 nxA  can  be  drawn  from  the  device, 
with  the  current  limitation  imposed  by  the  thermal  properties  of  tungsten,  rather 
than  a space  charge  limit.  A schematic  diagram  of  Grard's  arrangement  is  pre- 
sented in  Figure  2 which  indicates  the  spacecraft  collection  current  I and  illustrates 
the  return  of  this  current  to  space  by  means  of  the  electron  field  emission  probe 
and  biasing  power  supply. 


I 


FIELD 

EMISSION 

PROBE 


Figure  2.  Schematic  Diagram  of  an  Active  Spacecraft  Potential 
Control  System  which  Utilizes  an  Electron  Field  Emission  Probe 


Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  bias  and  filament  potentials  mentioned  throughout  the 
paper  are  negative  with  respect  to  the  surrounding  plasma. 
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The  electron  field  emlf^alon  current  la  governed  by  the  Fowler-Nordheim 
equation^  and  the  current -voltage  characterlatlcn  calculated  ualng  thla  relation- 
ship are  presented  In  Figure  3 for  a probe  :?onBlstlng  of  one  hundred  0,  l*/Lini 
diameter  tungsten  needles.  The  general  trend  illustrated  by  this  figure  is  n volt- 
age threshold  of  about  400  V beyond  which  the  current  Increases  rapidly  with 
voltage.  This  feature  of  the  current-voltage  characteristic  enables  the  field 
emission  probe  to  be  used  as  a stable  voltage  reference  for  biasing  the  entire 
spacecraft.  At  the  initial  mission  perljove  the  release  current  require  d to  main- 
tain the  JOP  spacecraft  at  the  ambient  plasma  potential  is  about  6.3  mA,  and  from 
Figure  3 a biasing  potential  of  625  V is  required  to  achieve  this  emission  level. 
Thus  the  power  requirement  to  maintain  the  spacecraft  at  the  ambient  plasma 
potential  is  a relatively  modest  200  mW.  This  is  a conservative  estimate  since 
the  actual  current  required  to  maintain  this  potential  would  be  somewhat  less  than 
0.3  mA  due  to  secondary  and  photoemission  currents. 


Figure  3.  Calculated  Electron  Field  Emission  Cur- 
rent From  a Probe  Consisting  of  One  Hundred  0. 1- 
pm  Diameter  Tungsten  Needles 
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The  electron  field  emission  probe  Is  an  attractive  system  for  use  In  active  ^ 
spacecraft  potential  control  since  It  recjulfes  no  expellant,  Is  lightweight  (Grard 
estimates  150  g for  the  emitter  and  boom),  relatively  simple,  and  requires  only  a 
biasing  power  supply.  However,  there  Is  a drawback  associated  with  the  device: 
Tungsten  needles  having  dimensions  on  the  order  of  0. 1 pm  are  fragile  and  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Thus  the  use  of  art  electron  field  emitter  for  active 
potential  control  ort  a spacecraft  may  not  be  practical  due  to  problems  associated 
with  handling  and  launching  the  device. 

4.1.2  thermionic  EMISSION 

The  refractory  metal  cathode  has  been  used  for  the  active  control  of  space- 
craft potential  since  the  first  Ion  thruster  flight  test  was  conducted  In  ld64.  In- 
flight thrust  measurements  conducted  during  this  test  verified  the  effectiveness  of 
the  heated  tantalum  filament  neutralizer  In  producing  a neutral  exl  aust  beam  and 
preventing  spacecraft  charging.  More  recent  tests  using  the  fllan  ent  neutralizer 
on  the  ATS-5  spacecraft  have  shown  that  operation  of  the  neutrall  '.er  filament  alone 
can  (at  least  in  some  instances)  restore  the  potential  of  the  spa  ecraft  to  a value 

near  zero,  even  after  having  been  Initially  charged  to  negative  potentials  on  the 

4 

order  of  a few  thousand  volts . 

Grard  et  al®  have  proposed  a spacecraft  potential  Control  and  plasma  diagnostic 
system  which  employs  a thermionic  electron  emitter.  The  system  consists  of  a 
heated  filament  and  biasing  power  supply  as  illustrated  schematically  in  Figure  4. 
The  current -voltage  characteristics  of  the  device  can  be  calculated  by  assuming 
space  charge  limited  flow  conditions  between  two  concentric  spheres.  The  inner 
sphere  represents  the  boom-mounted  emitter,  and  the  outer  sphere  represents  the 
plasma  sheath  boundary.  The  space  charge  limited  flow  solutions  obtained  for  the 
spherical  geometry  are  presented  in  Figure  5 for  a concentric  sphere  diameter 
ratio  of  30.  This  ratio  is  representative  of  the  plasma  sheath  thickness  and  emitter 
dimensions,  although  (as  will  be  shown  later)  the  results  are  not  too  sensitive  to 
this  parameter.  The  rapid  rise  in  emission  current  with  voltage,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  5,  suggests  the  thermionic  emitter  can  be  used  as  a stable  voltage  reference 
for  biasing  the  entire  spacecraft.  Figure  5 Indicates  a biasing  potential  of  about 
10  V Is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  spacecraft  at  the  ambient  plasmr.  potential  by 
supplying  an  emission  current  of  0. 3 mA.  This  results  In  a bias  power  reciairt-* 
ment  of  about  3 mW,  which  Is  significantly  less  than  the  200  mW  requirement  of 
the  field  emission  probe.  However,  this  difference  Is  more  than  offset  by  the  fila- 
ment power  requirement  of  about  500  mW  for  a tantalum  filament  operated  at 
2100°K. 
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The  refractory  metal  cathode  Is  a viable  candidate  for  a low-energy  electron 
release  device  and  has  several  outstanding  features.  The  system  requires  no 
expellant,  has  a power  consumption  of  less  than  1 W,  and  Is  lightweight  (Grard 
et  al®  estimate  150  g for  the  emitter  and  boom).  In  addition,  the  device  is  rela- 
tively simple  and  thermionic  electron  emitters  have  been  used  successfully  in 
space  for  many  years.  The  results  of  the  ATS- 5 spacecraft  potential  control 
demonstration  have  shown  that  the  thermionic  emitter  can  reduce  the  potential  of 
a spacecraft  (initially  charged  negatively)  to  a value  near  zero.  However,  in 
some  instances  the  ATS-5  neutralizer  filament  was  ineffective  in  maintaining  the 
spacecraft  potential  near  ^ero...  There  are  at  least  two  plausible  explanations  for 
these  failures:  (1)  A potential  well  may  exist  near  the  surface  of  the  spacecraft 
which  suppresses  the  emission  of  low-energy  electrons  from  the  heated  filament 
and  (2)  the  ATS-5  neutralizer  filament  is  recessed  about  2.  5 Cm  Within  a 5-cm 
diameter  aperture  located  on  the  surface  of  the  spacecraft,  and  under  some  con- 
ditions local  space  charge  effects  may  reduce  the  filament  emission  current 
obtained  with  this  geometry.  However,  the  problems  discussed  above  may  well 
be  eliminated  by  use  of  the  system  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  since  the  filament  is 
mounted  on  a long  boom  and  can  be  biased  relative  to  the  ambient  plasma. 

4.  1*  3 EMISSIVE  CLAMP 

An  electron  emissive  clamp  for  use  in  actively  controlling  the  spacecraft 
potential  has  been  proposed  by  Roy  et  al^  and  is  discussed  by  Sellen  and 
Fitzgerald.  The  device  is  illustrated  schematically  in  Figure  6 and  consists  of 
a heated  filament  nested  within  two  concentraic  spherical  grids.  The  filament  is 
maintained  at  the  spacecraft  potential  and  the  grids  are  biased  positive  with  respect 
to  the  filament.  Electrons  emitted  by  the  filament  are  accelerated  radially  outward 
by  the  electric  fields  existing  between  the  filament  and  grids.  These  electrons 
form  a cloud  or  virtual  cathode  near  the  outer  grid  radius.  Some  of  the  electrons 
in  the  cloud  are  collected  by  the  gi  ids,  and  the  remainder  escape  to  space.  The 
difference  between  the  escaping  electron  current  artd  the  net  plasma  collection  cur- 
rent represents  the  emission  current  of  the  device. 

The  basis  for  the  emissive  probe  design  can  be  understood  by  considering  the 
expression  for  space  charge  limited  flow  between  two  electrodes  of  arbitrary 
geometry 


I . 


(1) 


where  I is  the  space  charge  limited  current,  and  V is  the  potential  difference 
between  the  electrodes.  In  general  the  perveance  k is  a constant  for  a given  elec- 
trode pair  and  Is  determined  by  the  geometry  and  size  of  the  electrodes.  For 
the  case  of  spherical  geometries,  the  value  of  k is  determined  by  the  ratio 
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Figure  6.  Schematic  Diagram  of  the  Emissive  Clamp 
Device  of  Hoy  et  al9 


of  the  diameter  of  the  outer  and  inner  concentric  spheres.  In  this  case  the 

outer  spherical  diameter  is  determined  by  the  plasma  Debye  length  and  the 

inner  diameter  is  determined  by  the  radius  of  the  virtual  cathode  R . The  varia- 

o 

tion  of  k with  the  diameter  ratio  is  presented  in  Figure  7,  where  it  is  seen  that  for 
diameter  ratios  greater  than  about  20  the  value  of  k remains  fairly  constant.  How- 
ever,  for  diameter  ratios  less  than  about  10  the  value  of  k increases  rapidly  with 
decreasing  diameter  ratio.  For  an  outer  spherical  collector  diameter  determined 
by  the  plasma  Debye  length  a reduction  in  the  diameter  ratio  corresponds  to 
an  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  inner  spherical  emitter.  Thus,  in  order  to 
achieve  significant  emission  current  levels  at  low  spacecraft  potentials,  it  is 
desirable  to  emit  the  electrons  from  a relatively  large  spherical  cathode.  The 
emissive  clamp  geometry  accomplishes  this  by  use  of  a set  of  nested  spherical 
grids  which  surround  a thermionic  emitter.  This  arrangement  produces  a virtual 
cathode  some  30  cm  irt  diameter and  allows  substantial  emission  currents  to  be 
drawn  at  relatively  low  spacecraft  potentials. 

Laboratory  data  obtained  with  the  emissive  clamp  are  presented  in  Figure  8 
which  shows  the  emission  current  as  a function  of  negative  spacecraft  (filament) 
potential  for  various  values  of  the  voltage  applied  to  the  outer  spherical  grid.  The 
data  presented  in  Figure  8 indicate  release  currents  on  the  order  of  tens  of 
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Figure  7.  Variation  of  the  Perveance  k with  Diameter  Rr/io  for 
Space  Charge  Limited  Electron  Flow  bet)X'een  Concentric  Spherical 
Electrodes 

microamperes  tan  be  achieved  at  spacecraft  potentials  on  the  order  of  1 V,  The 
spacecraft  potential  required  for  a given  release  current  is  dependent  on  the 
potential  applied  to  the  outer  spherical  grid,  and  this  permits  the  spacecraft  to  be 
biase  d by  varying  the  outer  grid  potential. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  emission  current  required  for  the  Jc>P  application  while 
maintaining  the  spacecraft  at  the  ambient  plasma  potential,  the  emissive  clamp 
must  be  biased  negative  with  respect  to  the  spacecraft.  An  estimate  of  the  biasing 
p<»tential  required  to  achieve  the  desired  emission  current  was  made  by  extrap- 
olating  the  experimental  data  of  Figure  H.  These  results  are  presented  in  Figure 
which  indicates  the  required  biasing  potential  as  a function  of  the  outer  grid  poten- 
tial. 7 he  extremes  of  Figure  9 correspond  to  a biasing  power  requirement  in  the 
0 to  7.  fi  mVV  range.  The  total  power  requirement  of  the  emissive  clamp  and 
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Figure  8.  Release  Current  From  Electron  Emissive  Clamp  as  a 
Function  of  Filament  Potential.  (From  Reference  10. ) 

biasing  supply  is  estimated  at  about  1.4  W,  with  most  of  the  power  consumed  by 
the  heated  filament.  The  estimated  system  mass  is  0.  9 kg. 

The  electron  emissive  clamp  is  capable  of  providing  relatively  large  emission 
current  levels  at  low  spacecraft  potential.  However,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
spacecraft  at  the  ambient  plasma  potential  a biasing  power  supply  must  be  used. 

In  this  sense  the  emissive  clamp  is  less  efficient  than  a biased  th.^rmionic  emitter, 
since  it  requires  power  supplies  for  both  the  inner  and  outer  grids  as  well  as  the 
filament  and  biasing  supplies.  However,  in  perhaps  a more  important  application 
the  emissive  clamp  may  be  used  as  a sensitive  indicator  of  the  sign  of  the  space* 
craft  potential  relative  to  the  surrounding  plasma.  The  current-voltage  character- 
istics of  the  emissive  clamp  indicate  that  a relatively  small  potential  difference 
between  the  spacecraft  and  its  surroundings  produces  a measurable  release  cur- 
rent, and  this  feature  allows  the  clamp  to  act  as  a sensitive  swich  for  use  in  an 
active  control  system.  In  this  application,  the  absence  of  any  release  current 
from  the  emissive  clamp  would  indicate  a positively  charged  spacecraft  and  could 
be  used  to  signal  positive  lea  release  from  a plasma  device.  Likewise,  the 
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presence  of  a release  current  from  the  clamp  would  indicate  a negatively  charged 
spacecraft  and  could  be  used  to  signal  electrort  release  From  either  an  electron 
emitter  or  plasma  device, 

1.2  Klfctron  nr\ires-lii4h 

4.  2.  1 ELECTRON  GUN 

Electron  guns  have  been  used  for  many  years  on  spacecraft  and  rockets  de- 
sighed  to  obtain  scientific  data  such  as  magnetic  field  line  length  and  shape,  par- 
ticle drift  rates,  and  various  other  magnetos pheric  phenomena.  In  planning  these 
experiments  the  problem  of  spacecraft  charging  caused  by  the  electron  gun  opera- 
tion was  recognized,  and  steps  were  taken  to  minimize  the  potential  excursions 
experienced  by  the  spacecraft.  For  example,  Hess  et  al'  * describe  the  use  t»f  an 
inflatable  conducting  collector  which  was  deployed  around  the  rocket  to  increase 
its  collection  area.  The  large  collector  area  minimized  the  positive  potential  the 

rocket  must  attain  in  order  to  Compensate  for  the  current  released  by  the  electron 
gun. 
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Mot*e  recently,  Polychrotlopulos  and  Goodall^^  hav6  used  an  electron  to 
control  actively  the  potential  of  a rocket  flown  In  Earth's  ionosphere.  In  this  par- 
ticular application,  the  electron  gun  was  used  to  maintain  the  rocket  body  at  con- 
stant potential  while  making  Lattgmuir  probe  measurements.  The  electron  gun 
arrangement  employed  by  these  investigators  is  illustrated  in  Figure  10  and  con- 
sists of  the  electron  emitter,  accelerating  grid,  and  spacecraft  potential  sensing 
device.  The  electron  accelerator  grid  is  electrically  attached  to  the  spacecraft 
structure,  and  the  heated  filament  can  be  biased  with  respect  to  the  spacecraft. 

A floating  probe  or  collector  is  used  as  a voltage  reference,  and  the  potential 
difference  between  the  probe  and  spacecraft  is  sensed  by  a voltage  follower.  When 
a potential  difference  is  sensed,  the  voltage  follower  develops  a Voltage  at  its  out- 
put and  this  signal  is  inverted  and  amplified.  When  the  potential  difference  is 
negative,  indicating  a negatively  charged  spacecraft,  the  amplified  and  inverted 
output  of  the  voltage  follower  biases  the  filament  negative  and  increases  the  release 
current.  A positively  charged  spacecraft,  on  the  other  hand,  results  in  a positive 
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Fl^re  10.  Schematic  Diagram  of  the  Electron  Gun  Configuration 
of  Polychronopulos  and  Goodall^^  ® 
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filament  biati  which  supphesse^  the  release  current.  The  omitting  filament  used 
in  their  electron  gun  experiment  was  a commercially  available  light  bulb  with  the 
glass  cover  removed.  The  filament  power  requirement  is  about  3 W,  and  labora- 
tory tests  indicated  the  electron  gun  Could  provide  a release  current  of  0. 2 mA 
with  a filament  bias  of  10  V.  The  estimated  mass  of  the  electron  gun  configuration 
is  about  0.  5 kg. 

Both  laboratory  tests  and  rocket  flight  tests  demonstrated  the  ability  of  this 
system  to  maintain  the  spacecraft  potential  to  within  ±10  mV  of  the  floating  probe 
potential.  However,  two  potential  problem  areas  were  identified  as  a result  of 
the  rocket  flight  tests;  (1)  the  floating  probe  must  be  deployed  far  enough  away 
from  the  spacecraft  to  insure  that  it  senses  the  undisturbed  plasma  and  (2)  the 
contact  potential  difference  between  the  spacecraft  and  floating  probe  must  be 
minimized. 

The  electron  gun  is  a viable  candidate  for  increasing  the  potential  of  a nega- 
tively charged  s|3acecraft.  The  power  and  mass  requirements  of  the  device  are 
fairly  modest,  and  the  system  has  been  successfully  employed  to  increase  the 
potential  of  a negatively  charged  rocket  in  tests  conducted  in  Earth’s  ionosphere. 
There  are,  however,  two  problems  which  are  recognized  and  would  require  some 
modification  of  the  control  system  used  by  Polychronopulos  and  Goodall:  (1)  the 
system  uses  the  undisturbed  plasma  floating  potential  as  a reference  voltage.  In 
the  Jovian  environment  the  floating  potential  is  variable  and  may  be  several  kilo- 
volts negative  with  respect  to  the  plasrha  potential.  Thus,  this  reference  is 
unacceptable;  and  (2)  the  system  suppresses  electron  release  when  the  spacecraft 
potential  exceeds  the  reference  value,  and  this  prevents  biasing  the  spacecraft 
positive  relative  to  the  reference  potential.  The  former  problem  can  be  overcome 
by  use  of  an  emissive  floating  probe  or  some  other  device  for  measuring  the  plasma 
potential.  A solution  to  the  latter  problem  would  involve  some  additional  control 
circuit  logic.  For  example,  if  a positive  spacecraft  potential  were  desirable,  the 
inverting  function  of  the  amplifier  could  be  eliminated  and  the  amplifier  gain  varied 
until  the  desired  spacecraft  potential  Was  reached. 

1.3  IMasina  nrviros-l.ow  Knrrfr\ 

4.3.  I HOLLOW  CATHODE 

Hollow  cathodes  have  replaced  the  filament  neutralizers  in  many  ion  thruster 
designs  and  have  been  operated  successfully  during  the  SERT  II  and  ATS-G  flight 
tests.  The  low-density  plasma  produced  by  the  hollow  cathode  discharge  is  a 
conducting  medium  which  allows  efficient  coupling  between  the  cathode  and  positive 
ion  beam.  This  coupling  permits  an  electron  current  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  ion 

*^An  increase  in  potential  is,  In  this  context,  an  algebraic  increase. 
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beam  current  to  be  extracted  from  the  neutralizer  plasma  a relatively  low 
bias  potential.  Current  neutralization  of  an  Ion  beam  in  this  manner  prevents  the 
spacecraft  from  charging  to  large  negative  potentials.  In  a different  application, 
the  hollow  cathode  plasma  has  been  used  to  couple  effectively  a spacecraft  to  the 
ambient  space  plasma.  In  these  recent  tests,  the  cesium  hollow  cathode  neutral- 
izer on  the  ATlS-6  satellite  was  used  to  prevent  this  spacecraft  from  charging  to 
large  negative  potentials  during  eclipse  periods.  l*he  fact  that  the  cathode  dis- 
charge plasma  is  quasineutral  suggests  the  device  might  also  be  used  for  lowering 
the  potential  o."  a positively  charged  spacecraft.  Hdwever,  in  this  application  one 
would  expect  larger  coupling  voltages  (and  hence  higher  power  requirements)  due 
to  the  low  mobility  of  the  heavier  ions. 

A sketch  of  the  holloW  cathode  is  presented  in  Figure  11.  The  device  consists 

of  a cylindrical  cavity  with  an  orifice  located  at  the  downstream  end.  The  upstream 

end  is  attached  to  a valve  or  vaporiser  which  controls  the  flow  of  a gas  such  as 

mercury,  cesium,  argon,  or  xenon.  An  enode  or  keeper  electrode  is  located 

downstream  of  the  cathode  orifice,  and  an  electrical  discharge  between  these 

electrodes  produces  the  lew-density  plasma.  The  plasma  acts  as  a good  conductor 

and  electron  emission  currents  on  the  order  of  amperes  can  be  achieved  at  a 

coupling  Or  biasing  potential  ort  the  order  of  a few  volts.  The  steady-state  power 

requirements  of  ion  thruster  hollow  cathodes  are  typically  2-10  W for  the  keeper 

power  supply  and  3 W for  the  bias  supply.  In  addition,  a heater  power  requirement 

of  about  30  W is  generally  required  for  startup.  The  mass  of  the  ATS-6  neutralizer 

assembly  is  about  45  g,  and  the  estimated  xenon  gas  required  for  lODO  hr  of  hollow 

cathode  operation  is  25  g.  HolloW  cathodes  using  mercury  gas  have  been  operated 

1 3 

in  laboratory  tests  for  as  long  as  20,  000  hr,  and  cesium  and  mercury  cathodes 
have  accumulated  many  operational  hours  in  space.  The  mercury  hollow  cathodes 
on  the  SERT  II  spacecraft  have  been  restarted  several  hundred  times  and  remain 
fully  operational  after  some  6 years  in  space. 

There  remains  another  aspect  of  operating  a plasma  device,  such  as  a hollow 

cathode  or  an  ion  thruster,  which  may  ultimately  dictate  their  use  for  obtaining 

meaningful  spacecraft  potential  control.  Spacecraft  charging  tests  conducted  with 

the  filament  neutralizer  on  the  ATS-5  spacecraft  indicated  that  although  this  device 

could  reduce  the  potential  to  a near-zero  Value,  a potential  barrier  surrounded  the 
1 5 

spacecrafti  The  effect  of  this  barrier  was  to  prevent  the  low-energy  plasma 
electrons  from  reaching  thO  particle  detectors  on  thfe  spacecraft.  The  use  of  the 
ATS-6  ion  thruster,  on  the  other  hand,  successfully  discharged  the  spacecraft 
and  reduced  substantially  the  potential  barrier  effect.  These  results  suggest  the 


^ . 

For  spacecraft  charging  applications  an  Inert,  noncondensible  gas  such  as  argon 
or  xenon  is  desirable  In  order  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  cold  spacecraft 

surfacCvS. 
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bfinm  plasma  produces  a space  charge  neutralization  effect  which  affects  a reduc- 
tion in  the  potential  barrlef  height»  Operation  of  the  hollow  cathode  may  well 
produce  the  same  result. 


Figure  1 1.  Schematic  Diagram  of  a Hollow 
Cathode 


I.  ♦ l*liWHia  lh>'.  KnrrfiX 

4.4.1  PLASRtA  GtN 

Among  the  various  types  of  plasma  guns,  the  electron  bombardment  ion 
thruster  is  probably  best  suited  for  use  as  a high-energy  plasma  source  for  active 
spacecraft  potential  control.  This  type  of  source  has  been  operated  successfully 
in  space  and  has  been  fabricated  and  tested  in  a variety  of  sizes  ranging  from  less 
than  a centimeter  to  1.  5 m in  diameter.  The  SCAT  HA  satellite^®  will  employ  a 
2 -cm  diameter  xenon  ion  source  for  use  in  spacecraft  charging  control  experiments. 

A schematic  diagram  of  an  electron  bombardment  ion  source  is  presented  in 
Figure  12.  The  device  consists  of  a hollow  cathode,  anode,  and  accelerating  elec- 
trodes. Electrons  produced  in  the  hollow  cathode  discharge  are  used  to  ionize 
the  gas  atoms  as  a result  of  collisions,  and  the  collision  probability  is  increased 
by  use  of  a magnetic  field  arranged  parallel  to  the  thruster  axis.  Some  of  the  ions 
produced  in  the  discharge  chamber  drift  toward  the  accelerating  electrodes  and 
are  drawn  out  to  produce  the  high-energy  ion  beam.  To  prevent  excessive  charg- 
ing of  the  spacecraft  on  which  the  ion  source  is  mounted,  an  electron  source  is 
located  downstream  of  the  accelerator  system.  The  source  of  the  neutralizing 
f Icr.rons  can  be  either  a heated  filament  or  hollow  cathode  neutralizer.  The 
quasineutral  beam  acts  as  a good  conductor  and  assumes  a potential  near  that  of 
iho  environment.  This  allows  the  spacecraft  to  be  biased  by  controlling  the  emis- 
sion current  of  the  neutralizer.  A reduction  in  neutralizer  emission  curre.it 
causes  the  spacecraft  to  charge  negatively,  while  ah  increase  in  emission  current 
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Figure  12.  Schematic  Diagram  of  an  Electron -Bombardment  Ion 
Source 


causes  the  spacecraft  to  charge  positively.  The  ability  of  the  ion  thruster  to 
increase  the  potential  of  a negatively  charged  spacecraft  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  ATS-6  flight  tests.  However,  attempts  to  bias  a spacecraft  positive  with 
respect  to  the  surrounding  plasma  have  not  been  successful  in  either  laboratory  or 
flight  tests.  The  reason  for  there  failures  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  interaction 
between  the  ion  beam  and  spacecraft  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  charge  exchange 
plasma  produced  downstream  of  the  accelerator  system.  Mounting  the  plasma 
source  on  a boom  should  substantially  reduce  this  interaction,  however,  since  the 
plasma  density  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  a point 

source. 

The  Steady-state  power  and  mass  requirements  of  the  plasma  sources  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  those  for  an  electron  emitter.  The  large  power  requirements 
reflect  the  additional  energy  required  to  ionize  the  neutral  gas  atoms  as  well  as 
energy  loss  mechanisms,  such  as  recombination  and  radiation,  which  occur  within 
the  ionization  chamber.  The  higher  mass  requirement  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
Increased  powef  supply  requirements,  in  addition  to  the  mass  of  the  expellant  and 
its  storage  and  control  system. 


vmvM  wnMxss  KSTiMMi.s 

The  extimated  power  and  mass  requirements  of  the  charged  particle  release 
devices  ate  presented  in  Table  1.  The  devtce.s  are  arranged  in  the  table  accord- 
ing to  increasing  complexity  which  generally  corresponds  to  increasing  power  and 
mass  penalties  as  well  as  attractiveness  as  a release  device.  The  majority  of  the 


Table  1.  Estimated  Power  and  Mass  Requirements 


Device 

Power 

Mass 

Comments 

Electron  Field 
Emitter 

0,2  W 

0.  2 kg 

Postjiblc  Handling  and  Launch 

Problemti 

Electron  Therm- 
ionic Emitter 

0.  5 W 

0.  3 kg 

Flight  Experience.  Demon- 
strated Limited  Potential  Con- 
trol Capability  on  ATS-5, 

Electron  Emis- 
sive Clamp 

1.4  W 

0.9  kg 

Laboratory  Tested, 

Electron  Gun 

3.  5 W 

0.5  kg 

Flight  Experience  Both  as  a 
Control  Device  and  Diag- 
nostic Tool. 

Plasma  Hollow 
Cathode 

13  W 

1.6  kg 

Flight  Experience.  Demon- 
strated Potential  Control 
Capability  on  ATS-6. 

Plasma  Gun 

25  W 

7.3  kg 

Flight  Experience,  Used  as 
a Potential  Control  Device 
on  SERT  II  and  ATS  Space- 
craft. 

data  presented  in  Table  1 were  taken  from  hardware  and  design  information  avail- 
able in  the  literature.  In  those  instances  where  no  data  were  available,  the  power 
and  mass  requirements  were  calculated  based  on  either  the  experimental  or  theoret- 
ical emission  current  characteristics  of  the  device.  The  power  estimates  for  the 
hollow  cathode  were  based  on  experience  with  ion  thruster  hollow  cathode  designs, 
and  these  estimates  may  therefore  be  overly  conservative  since  ion  thruster  cathode 
emission  currents  are  on  the  brder  of  amperes,  while  the  present  application  re- 
quires an  emission  current  oft  the  order  of  a milliampere.  The  requirements  shown 
for  the  plasma  gun  were  taken  from  the  SCATHA  ion  source  design  goals,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a significant  fraction  of  the  power  requirement  of  this  device 
is  consumed  by  the  hollow  cathode.  Hence  the  development  of  an  efficient,  low- 
power  hollow  cathode  would  greatly  enhance  the  competitive  positions  of  both  the 
hollow  cathode  and  plasma  gun  devices. 

The  mass  estimates  presented  in  Table  I include  the  release  device  and  assoc- 
iated power  supplies,  and  in  the  case  of  the  electron  devices  the  mass  of  a support 
boom  is  included.  The  mass  estimates  for  the  plasma  devices  also  include  a quan- 
tity of  xenon  gas  sufficient  to  provide  1000  hr  of  continuous  operation,  as  well  as 
the  gas  storage  and  fiow  control  equipment. 
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U,  SiMMVin  wniiONrU  SIONS 

Accurate  determlnatton  of  the  charged  particle  distribution  functions  In 
Jupiter's  magnetosphere  will  require  an  active  potential  control  system  on  the 
Jupiter  Orblter  spacecraft.  A spacecraft  In  Jupiter's  magnetosphere  will  gener- 
ally tend  to  charge  negatively  with  respect  to  the  surrounding  plasma,  and  this 
dictates  a net  electron  release  current  In  order  to  increase  the  spacecraft  poten- 
tial, This  current  requirement  can  be  met  by  use  of  a thermionic  electron  source 
or  a plasma  device. 

As  a result  of  this  preliminary  Investigation,  the  following  general  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  concerning  the  selection  of  a charged  particle  release  device  for  use 
in  an  active  spacecraft  potential  control  system: 

(1)  Electron  release  devices  have  the  lowest  power  and  mass  requirements 
and  are  simpler,  but  flight  experience  suggests  they  may  not  be  as  effective  as 
plasma  devices  in  controlling  spacecraft  potential.  Their  capability  of  discharg- 
ing the  spacecraft  is  apparently  degraded  by  the  presence  of  differentially  charged 
areas  of  the  spacecraft,  and  this  dictates  the  following  design  considerations: 

(a)  Eliminate  differencial  charging  by  designing  an  equipotential  spacecraft,  and 

(b)  mount  the  emitter  sufficiently  far  from  the  spacecraft  to  minimize  the  inter- 
action between  the  two. 

(2)  Plasma  devices  have  higher  power  and  mass  penalties  associated  with 
them,  but  they  are  more  flexible  than  electron  emitters  since  they  provide  the 
capability  of  releasing  charge  carriers  of  either  sign. 

(3)  The  selection  of  a charged  particle  release  device  for  use  with  an  active 
potential  control  system  will  ultimately  reflect  a compromise  between  the  mission 
science  objectives,  spacecraft  conductivity,  and  the  power  and  mass  requirements 
of  the  devices. 

(4)  Either  type  device  may  be  considered  as  a potential  science  instrument 
for  performing  plasma  diagnostic  studies,  since  they  are  capable  of  varying  the 
potential  of  the  entire  spacecraft. 
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Abstract 


The  pass£if;e  of  debris  frotn  a high  altitude  (>400  km)  nuclear  burst  over  the 
ionospheric  pk.sma  is  found  to  be  capable  of  exciting  large  amplitude  whistler 
waves  which  caft  act  to  structure  a collisiohless  shock.  This  instability  will  occur 
in  the  loss  cone  exits  of  the  nuclear  debris  bubble^  and  the  accelerated  ambient 
ions  will  free-stream  along  the  magnetic  field  lines  into  the  magnetosphere.  Us- 
ing Starfish-like  parameters  and  accounting  for  plasma  diffusion  and  thermalization 
of  the  propagating  plasma  mass,  it  is  fotmd  that  synchronous  orbit  plasma  fluxes  of 
high  temperature  electrons  (near  10  keV)  will  be  significantly  greater  than  those 
encountered  during  magnetospheric  substorms.  These  fluxes  will  last  for  suffi- 
ciently long  periods  of  time  so  as  to  charge  immersed  bodies  to  high  potentials  and 
arc  discharges  to  take  place.  Synchronous  orbit  satellites  expecting  to  operate  in 
a high  latitude,  hi'^h  altitude  nuclear  burst  environment  should  be  designed  against 
this  effect  as  well  as  the  radiation  encountered. 


i 


1.  IM  UOIM  ( IION 


Turbulent  coupUng  between  the  ejected  debris  plasma  and  background  air 
plasma  of  a high-altitude  nuclear  burst  appears  capable  of  bringing  about  electron 
streaming  to  high  altitudes.  Ih  the  presence  of  the  compressed  .nagnetic  field 
Which  can  penetrate  the  debris  bubble,  plasma  turbulence  takes  the  form  of  large 
amplitude  whistler  waves.  These  waves  can  couple  the  background  air  plasma 
with  the  expanding  debris  plasma.  Fot  electrons  are  acquired  and  some  have 
sufficiently  large  velocities  to  escape  along  the  distended  field  lines.  The  nonlin- 
ear wave-resonant  particle  interactions  produce  anomalous  resistivity  whose  sea  e 
length  determines  the  extent  of  magnetic  field  penetration  into  the  bubble  which,  in 
turn  determines  the  rate  of  escape  of  (i  and  plasma  electrons. 

’>3uperalfve'nlc  debris  plasma  can  escape  directly  through  loss  cone  exits  in  the 
debris  bubble  since,  ih  general,  the  cylindrical  axis  of  the  bomb  casing  is  no 
initially  aligned  with. the  direction  of  the  geomagnetic  field.  The  more  perpendic- 
ular the  cylindrical  axis  is  to  the  field  lines,  the  greater  the  number  of  such 
escape  particles.  Their  superalfvenic  velocities  suggest  the  formation  of  paralle 
collisionless  shock  waves  ' geomagnetic  field).  Studies  reveal 

that  such  shock  fronts  are  structured  by  turbulent  whistler  modes  which  couple  the 
incoming  background  air  plasma  to  the  -hocked  debris  plasma.  Air  plasma  can 
therefore  be  picked  up  by  the  loss  cone  debri.  and  accelerated  to  high  altitudes. 

The  presence  of  a magnetic  field  has  a significant  effect  on  shock  wave  struc- 
ture. Gradients  in  the  magnetic  field  give  rise  tc  electron  currents  that 
ion  acoustic  Waves  unstable  and  increase  the  effective  collision  frequency  « 

(this  dictates  the  penetration  depth  of  the  compressed  magnetic  field  into  the  debris 
bubble,  so  that  the  rate  of  escape  of  debris  and  air  electrons  is  profoundly  affected). 
When  propagation  is  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  field,  the  magnetic  field  can 
inhibit  the  electrons  from  shorting  out  ion  plasma  oscillations  for  wavelengths  long 
compared  with  the  electron  gyroradius‘^.;>  and  wavelengths  short  com- 
pared with  the  electron  gyroradius.  interactions  between  the  ion  beam  mode 

and  the  electron  Bernstein  modes  generate  instabilities  which  are  stabilized  by 
electron  heating,  resonance  broadening,  or  ion  trapping.  For  oblique  or  parallel 
propagation,  interactions  of  whistler  waves  with  ion  acoustic  beam  modes  or 
Ion-cyclotron  beam  modes ^ are  likely  to  be  Important,  and  the  existence  of 

Whistlers  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a magnetic  field. 

An  instability  found  to  be  especially  attractive  as  a colllsionlcss  mechanism 
for  pickup  and  heating  of  air  electrons  is  the  ion  cyclotron  beam  modc-whlstler 
mode  (current-free)  instability  that  Golden^'  found  to  be  operative  along  the  field 
lines  and  particle  trajectories  issuing  directly  from  the  loss  cone  exits. 


•h 


The  collisionless  shock  waves  can  be  modeled  as  Mott-Smith  layers  of  inter- 
penetrating unshocked  (background  air)  and  shocked  (thermalized  debris-air  piston) 
flows,  so  that  these  layers  are  natural  environhients  for  streaming  instabilities. 
Recent  linear  dispersion  investigations  of  parallel  shock  layers^  which  form 
ahead  of  the  debris  plasma  issuing  from  the  loss  cone  exits  reveal  that,  for  a given 
Mach  number  > M*  2.  77  (M^  - = shock  velocity,  = Alfve'n 

speed  in  unshocked  plasma),  the  shocked  hot  ion  cyclotron  beam  mode  can  always 
drive  unstable  a particular  whistler  mode  which,  in  the  rest  frame  of  the  shock 
front,  is  stationary  near  the  leading  edge.  An  analysis  of  the  shock  interior 
reveals  that  the  shock  Mach  number  determines  the  portion  of  the  shock  thickness 
in  which  unstable  whistlers  are  stationary  hi  the  shock  rest  frame.  For  = 2.77, 
such  modes  may  stand  only  at  the  leading  edge,  whereas  for  stronger  shocks 
(M^  > 2.  77),  they  may  stand  at  all  points  between  the  leading  edge  and  some  interior 
point  which  is  dependent  ort  shock  strength.  For  very  strong  shocks  (M^  » 1), 
fully  one -third  of  the  shock  thickness  is  filled  with  these  modes,  which  can  there- 
fore grow  to  large  amplitude  and  couple  the  quiescent  background  air  plasma  to  the 
expanding  debris -air  piston. 


2.  iNSniill.lTV  I:\(;IT\T10N 

The  number  of  such  debris  particles  which  enter  a loss  cohe  exit  depends 
critically  on  the  mass  and  orientation  of  the  bomb  casing  just  prior  to  the  burst. 

In  the  loss  cone  corridor,  the  debris  plasma  drives  a shock  wave.  This  shock  is 
structured  by  unstable  whistler  waves  which  stand  at  its  leading  edge.  To  verify 
that  these  whistler  modes  can  grow  to  sufficiently  large  amplitude  to  scatter  incom- 
ing air  ions  (as  viewed  in  the  reference  frame  of  the  shock  front)  the  following 
analysis  is  performed;  During  daylight  burst  conditions  the  density  of  oxygen  ions 
is  no  + ~ 10  -10  , the  larger  value  reflecting  maximum  sunspot  activity.  For  an 
ambient  field  strength  B ~ 0. 3 gauss,  this  corresponds  to  an  Alfven  speed 
Ca  ~ 163  - 516  km/sec  irt  the  ambient  air  plasma. 

For  typical  initial  casing  velocities  of  from  500  km/sec  to  2000  km/sec,  the 
initial  Alfven  Mach  numbers  are  from  1. 96  to  12.  22.  A summary  of  the  spectrum 
of  stationary  unstable  leading  edge  whistlers,  based  on  the  whistler  dispersion 
relation,  is  given  in  l^lgure  1.  It  is  seen  there  that  a broad  range  of  wave  num- 
bers can  grow  to  large  amplitude  during  daytime  (n  ^ 10®  cm‘^)  bursts.  To 
investigate  whether  these  modes  can  achieve  these  large  amplitudes  in  the  loss 
cone  exit,  we  must  calculate  the  growth  rate  of  these  unstable  waves.  For  simplic- 
ity we  choose  | 2 for  which  M^  4. 12.  indicating  a realistic  initial 

debrli^  vg/  city  of  u ()74  km/sec.  In  this  case  the  calculated  linear  growth  rate 
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Figure  1.  Summary  of  Unstable  Leading  Edge  Whistlers 
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for  Icadtnii  edge  modes,  from  the  whistler  dispersion  relation,  is  7 
where  rj  is  shock  strength  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  shocked  to  unshocked  densi- 
ties. For  i “ 500  km  and  n = • 2 at  the  shock  leading  edge,  we  find  7 </u  « lo, 
indicating  10  e-folding  times  pass  as  the  shock  traverses  500  km  of  the  loss 
cone  corridor.  This  1 kl  « unstable  whistler  mode  can  grow  to  suf- 

ficiently large  amplitude  after  traveling  500  kn>  along  the  loss  cone  corridor  to 
pick  up  background  air  plasma.  The  air  electrons  are  rapidly  accelerated  by 
ensuing  ion-electron  electrostatic  instabilities.  Since  the  calculation  is  based 
on  the  lower  bound  of  it  i®  clear  that  10  e-folding  times  irt  500  km  is  a con- 
servative estimate  since  Stronger  shocks  will  have  larger  growth  rates. 


i.  0i‘  111  list  I I I M S 'MTU  MM.NKTOSiMllillH:  M llSKIHM  I l.l  \i;> 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  considerable  concern  over  the  phenomena 
of  synchronous  orbit  satellites  charging  to  high  potentials  as  a result  of  magneto- 
spheric  substorms.  These  substorms  consist  of  the  injection  of  high  energy 
plasma  from  the  earth's  magnetotail  into  the  region  of  synchronous  orbit.  Those 
portions  of  a satellite  subject  to  the  high  energy  plasma  will  charge  to  a potential 
several  times  the  electron  energy,  while  other  portions  of  the  satellite  will  remain 
at  ground  potential.  Potentials  near  ground  are  maintained  by  photoelectron  emis- 
sion from  illuminated  surfaces  on  the  spacecraft  or  by  contact  with  the  ambient 
low  energy  plasma. 

During  eclipse  photoelectron  emission  disappears,  and  during  a substorm  the 
ambient  low  energy’  plasma  flux  is  strongly  dominated  by  the  injected  high  energy 
plasma.  The  most  damaging  discharges  probably  occur  between  shadowed  space- 
craft components  influenced  by  substorm  plasma  and  illuminated  components  at 
ground  potential.  M'hen  the  discharge  passes  through  electrical  circuitry  between 
the  components,  damage  can  result.  Electromagnetic  interference  can  also  result 
from  surface  discharges  and  considerable  surface  deterioration  can  be  caused  by 
arcing. 

The  following  discussion  will  be  an  assessment  of  the  possible  spacecraft 
charging  effects  which  can  result  from  the  large  scale  transport  of  ionospheric 
plasma  to  synchronous  orbit  by  a nuclear  burst.  The  plasma  instability  just  dis- 
cussed demonstrates  a mechanism  for  structuring  a collisionless  shock  wave. 

This  mechanism  will  operate  during  a high  altitude  nuclear  burst  as  the  expanding 
nuclear  debris  passes  over  the  stationary  ionospheric  plasma.  Through  the  inter- 
action of  large  amplitude  whistler  mode  waves,  plasma  will  be  picked  up  by  the 
collisionless  shock  and  accelerated  into  the  magnetosphere. 
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Using  nuclear  burst  parameters  for  a Starflsh-Uke  (nominally  1.  5 megaton) 

burst,  calculations^^  have  conservatively  estimated  that  near  10^^  0^  ions 

would  be  carried  by  the  shock  when  1 percent  of  the  total  debris  exits  the  loss 

cone.  Depending  on  orientation,  mass,  and  shape  of  the  bomb  casing,  this  number 

could  be  considerably  higher.  This  number  is  reasonably  estimated  by  the  mass 

of  debris  Which  exits  the  loss  cone,  for  ion  pickup  slows  the  debris  piston  and 

eventually  shuts  off  the  pickup  instability. 

The  total  propagation  time  for  the  plasma  mass  from  the  burst  point  just 

above  the  earth's  surface  to  synchronous  orbit  is  tens  of  seconds  and  more  than 

sufficient  to  have  thermalization  of  the  complete  plasma  mass  at  near  the  ion 

17 

temperature  as  the  mass  slows  and  diffuses. 

27  4 

The  estimated  fiickup  of  10  0 ioiis  by  the  nuclear  burst  shock  wave  would 

have  an  energy  of  approximately  10  keV  at  reasonable  shock  velocities.  The 

demands  of  plasma  neutrality  would  quickly  accelerate  an  equal  number  of  electrons 

which  would  thef'malize  with  energies  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  ion  energy. 

At  the  loss  Cone  exits  these  10^^  electrons  with  energies  of  10  keV  would  be  in  a 

21  3 

cylindrical  volume  of  approximately  2 y lO^^  cm  , assuming  1 percent  of  the 

nuclear  burst  bubble  as  comprising  the  loss  cone  exit  and  the  p;.asma  pickup  region 

being  several  hundred  kilometers  in  extent.  These  numbers  and  energies  translate 
° 15  2 

to  an  omnidirectional  flux  at  the  loss  cones  of  * 3 v 10  electrons /cm  -sec. 

The  calculation  of  fluxes  at  higher  altitudes  than  the  burst  altitude  follows 

directly  from  the  Liouville  Theorem  that  a differential  intensity  along  particle 

trajectory  is  constant  (j^  ^ jj).  Conservation  of  magnetic  flux  (B^dA^  = B^dAj) 

and  solid  angle  area  (dA^di’^  - dA^dn^)  yields  the  following  relation  between  initial 

omnidirectional  flux  (J  ) and  final  omnidirectional  flux  (J  J;  from  ( J = / j dll ) and 

O * V 47T  / 

dA„  Bf  \ 

Jf  " / jf  dUf  = / jo  dj-  dn^  - ^ f j^  dn^  j . 

U ^ ® 4;r  / 

J I is  obtained. 

During  a fnagnetosperic  substtrm,  many  of  the  plasma  injections  observed 

are  characterized  by  omnidirectional  electron  fliOces  ner  10^  electrons/ 

cm^-sec.  The  previous  calculations  would  yield  omnidirectional  electron 

13  2 

fluxes  from  high  altitude  nuclear  bursts  of  approximately  Jj.  * 10  electrons/cm  - 
sec  at  synchronous  orbit.  It  is  clear  that  these  fluxes  are  significantly  greater 
than  those  encountered  during  a magnetospheric  substorm  and  would  poise  a strong 
spacecraft  charging  ertvironmeht. 
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While  the  duratlttn  of  the  nuclear  burst  and  resulting  injection  will  be  on  the 
order  of  seconds  and  therefore  much  shorter  than- a typical  substorm,  studies^® 
indicate  the  charging  process  takes  only  fractions  of  a second. 


».  i ONCLI  SIONS 


The  atmospheric  nuclear  burst  environment  appears  to  present  the  potential 
for  spacecraft  charging  effects  at  synchronous  orbits.  The  calculated  fluxes, 
and  energies  of  the  Injected  electrons  are  greater  than  those  encountered 
during  substorms,  and  which  have  been  observed  to  cause  spacecraft  charging. 

These  calculations  Contain  many  approximations,  but  preliminary  results 
indicate  that  it  may  be  expected  that  synchronous  orbit  satellites  under  certain 
nuclear  burst  conditions  would  find  themselves  subject  to  a short,  but  intense, 
period  of  spacecraft  charging.  Potentials  in  the  tens  of  kilovolts  are  suggested. 
The  resulting  transient  charging  and  arc  discharging  Should  be  a part  of  the 
design  criteria  of  any  spacecraft  ekpected  to  Survive  a situation  where  high 
altitude  nuclear  bursts  are  involved. 
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Abstract 


at  ONERA,  which  makes  up  the  p%load  df  fhe  D5B  Caltor  sS 

French  Space  Agency)  confirmed  the  existence  of  an  efectric  curj^f char4^^^^ 

proof  mass  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetospheric  protons  and  revenlfd  f 

from  dat.  oB  proton  (lin.  at  the  aatelllte  altSsTxhe  coSSarSor.^^ 

fo  f»hows  that  the  calculation  method  is  valid  and  precise  enoueh 

to  be  used  for  drag-free  or  accelerometric  satellites.  precise  enough 


I.  INTROIrt’CtldN 

A "drag-free"  satellite^  is  essentially  made  of  a probf  mass  protected  from 
the  surface  forces  acting  on  It  and  which  are  due  to  the  slowing  down  created  by 
the  residual  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  various  radiation  pressures.  The  piloting 
system  of  the  satellite  controls  the  thrusters  in  such  a way  that  the  cage  containing 
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the  proof  mail  never  comoi  Into  contact  with  it.  The  iatolllte  trajectory  is  then 
In  principle  purely  gravitational.  In  practice,  the  componiutlon  by  the  thruitei  i 
of  the  iurface  forcoi  ii  not  perfect,  the  reilduc  oi  compeniatlon  being  aue  to 
internal  perturbatlng  forcei  acting  on  the  proof  matis  and  thus  modifying  the 
reference  trajectory. 

The  itrueture  of  an  accelerometrlc  .satellite  is  .similar,  but  the  servo-eontro 
function  takes  place  by  the  action  of  a force  on  the  proof  ma.s.s  so  that  the  latter  is 
maintained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cage  center.  The  measurement  of  the  internal 
forces  developed  by  the  servo-dontrol  then  constitutes  a measure  of  the  sum  of  the 
surface  forces  acting  on  the  satellite.  The  internal  perturbatlng  forces  are  also 
at  the  origin  of  the  physical  limitations  pertaining  to  this  type  of  instrument. 

Electrification  of  the  proof  mass  by  proton  and  electron  fluxes  from  the  radia- 
tion belts  makes  up  one  of  the  main  perturbations,  all  the  more  so  as  this  electrifi- 
cation may  increase  with  time  and  reach  high  levels. 

So,  during  the  definition  of  a drag-free  or  accelerometrlc  satellite,  <t  is 
important  to  be  able  to  determine  a priori  the  value  that  will  take  the  current 
charging  the  proof  mass  in  orbit  so  as  to  decide  on  the  procedure  to  implement  to 
compensate  this  effect. 

The  present  paper  gives  the  results  of  a comparison  which  has  been  made 
between  this  charging  current  as  calculated  for  a particular  orbital  configuration, 
and  the  results  of  measurements  obtained  in  orbit  on  a three-axis  accelerometer 
(Cactus)  making  up  the  payload  of  the  French  satellite  D5B-Castor. 

2.  OF  TIIF  nitXii-FHFF  \M)  XCt  FI.FIlOMFl  KH,  SXTFI.I.H  F.< 

Let  us  consider  (Figure  1)  a material  sphere  of  mass  m placed  inside  a cage 
fixed  within  a satellite.  The  mass  of  this  satellite  - including  that  of  the  proof 
macs  - is  M.  The  position  of  the  proof  mass  center  Og  is  defined  by  the  vector 
I in  a reference  frame  OgXYZ  linked  io  the  satellite  and  such  that  Og  be  at  the 
center  of  mass  of  the  satellite. 

Let  It  be: 

F the  resultant  of  the  internal  forces  of  attraction  of  the  proof  mass  by  the 

La 

satellite, 

Fg  the  resultant  of  the  surface  forces  acting  on  the  satelllt-  (atmospheric 
drag,  radlatlou  pressure), 

Fp  the  thrust  due  to  the  thrusters,  and 

Gt,  and  G , the  local  gravitational  acceleration  in  Og  and  Og. 


If  and  represent  respectively  the  coordinates  of  Op  and  Og  in  an  ab- 
solute frame  of  reference,  the  movements  of  the  proof  mass  (m)  and  the  satellite 
alone  (Ri  - m)  are  given  by  the  equation  of  dynainics: 


" M - m 


M 


(1) 


(2) 


2.1  Ihrap'i'rec  SulrIliU* 

If  Vve  suppress  any  link  between  proof  mass  and  cage  (F^  - 0),  the  trajecto.'.'y 
of  the  proof  mass  is  purely  gravitational. 

By  piloting  the  satellite  in  such  a way  that,  under  the  action  of  the  thrusters, 
the  amplitude  of  T remains  at  any  moment  lower  than  a value  previously 
chosen,  we  have  a satellite  whose  trajectory  can  also  be  characterized  as  purely 
gravitational,  as  it  only  differs  from  that  of  the  proof  mass  by  a distance  almost 
equal  to  a distance  always  small  as  compared  to  the  satellite  dimensions. 

But  if  a perturbatlng  force  T remains  between  the  two  bodies,  the  true  trajec- 
tory of  the  satellite  departs  from  a purely  gravitational  trajectory  and  the  metric 
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riiti  f 'i|  pi-fn  inf'  nftor  m tinto  ! bctvvoon  tho;-ie  t\v<i  trajcn  rorios  IxM  fJinr.s  rqual 


■ t L-  <ii'  fit” 

\J 


<i) 


■ 2 Xi-rrli-rnnh'IrM 

u<  ‘i  '•  '.'lU’lHtp  is  of  any  propulsi<.m  moans  (1''^^  0),  but  a Horvo-ronti'ol 

iH.  ,Mu.n  Mcts  nil  the  proof  mass  to  maintain  the  points  and  in  a sin^^le 

|.  w.Uinn  (\*iM  in  the  erro.^  of  the  servo-control).  In  general,  considering  the  small- 
n*  > - ..f  tho  int  i'os,  no  material  contact  should  exist  between  proof  mass  and  cage 
;i  i ti  ♦*  liaisoTi  force  F is  — for  example  —of  electrostatic  nature. 

In  »him-  mnditions  ^ 0 and  Gj^  G^. 

linlntir-Tv^  (1)  and  (2)  then  give: 


M 


(4) 


j'lin  'U  (‘cle?'ntinn  imposed  on  the  satellite  by  the  external  forces  — apart  from 
i.  itv  - i-  c(pial  to  the  force  of  proof  mass-cage  liaison  divided  by  the  mass  of  tho 
•<  * rnrts-.  'j'l.iis,  the  measurement  of  this  liaison  force  Fj  makes  it  p(;ssible  to 


• ’«  Mio  resultant  of  external  forces  Fj,, 

1*'  :>n  intci  nal  pei'turbating  foi’cc  f is  added  to  the  force  Fj  developed  by  the 
r\.  -«  ontrol^  the  measure  of  the  acceleration  due  to  the  external  forces  is  then 
‘1*  iil-e  by  a systematic  error  equal  to  f/m. 


t'i  HI  I Him  ION  III  i Ml  nil:  i i.i:(  itui  frxnoN  ot  iiik  iMiooi 

It)  I'oMj  systems  that  have  been  just  described,  the  perturbation  (of  the  trajec- 
• r \ '*r  f>r  the  for*  e measurement)  is  directly  given  by  the  acceleration  f/m  that 
li*  pert  nrl  a ting  force  would  communicate  to  this  proof  mass  alone. 

ilie-f  pot  turl)riting  forces  are  of  various  natures  and  have  already  been  the 

3 * 5 fi 

I i . t ,.r  fF  tailed  studies  as  well  as  of  measurements  in  flight.***  * Among  them 

^ • . rr  provided  by  the  defect  of  electric  neutrality  of  the  proof  mass  constitutes 

f *!iirbation  that  may  become  very  important.  In  this  f'ase,  the  proof  mass  is 

i |ortfd  to  an  attractihg  force  by  the  cage  walls  on  which  are  induced  electric 

barges  wliose  sum  is  equal  and  of  contrary  sign  to  the  charge  carried  by  the  proof 
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maa.s.  Due  to  the  .spherical  .symmetry  of  the  eaf?e,  thi.s  attraction  i.'  a central 
force  around  a point  O,  (Figure  1),  geometric  center  of  the  cage  which  we  try  to 
make  a.s  neat  as  po.s.stble  of  center  0^..  This  periurhating  force  f,,  can  he  ex- 
pre^iHed  byj^'  ^ 

fjj  mllQ^tr  -X) 

where  T t)^)j  and  ji  is  a coefficient  defined  hy  the  geometry  of  the  instrument. 

This  force  is  thus  proportional  to  the  square  lif  tiie  eiectrie  charge  carried  b> 
the  proof  mass. 

This  may  have  two  very  dirferoftt  origins. 

(1)  Electrification  of  internal  origin  which  appears  when  the  proof  mass  leaves 
its  contact  with  t.he  cage,  a contact  obtained  eiti»er  in  the  presence  of  gravity  (on 
the  ground)  or  under  the  action  of  a force  obtained  by  remote  control  (in  orbit). 

This  electrification  is  due  to  the  charges  developed  either  by  instantaneous  poten- 
tials of  the  various  electrodes  of  the  cage  or  by  the  differences  of  the  work  func- 
tions of  the  materials  making  up  the  proof  mass  and  the  cage  walls. 

(2)  Electrlficaticvi  of  external  origin  due  to  the  accumulation  of  charges  pene- 
trating into  the  satellite,  originated  by  the  high  energy  particles  of  the  radiation 
bells. 

The  first  kiftd  of  electrification  may  be  minimized  by  appropriate  toclmoiogioal 
means.  The  second  appears  as  a current  charging  the  proof  mass  witose  order  of 
magnitude  is  hardly  predictable  without  a detailed  study.  Indeed,  it  i.s  very  ditfi- 
cult  to  know  a priori  if  the  proof  mass  charge  will  reach  a prohibitive  value  within 
a few*  days  or  few  years. 

Though  it  is  necessary,  during  the  project  of  a drag-free  satellite  or  an 
accelerometric  satellite,  to  foresee  the  adequate  means  for  discharging  the  proof 
mass,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  their  optimization  might  take  into  accoimt  the 
maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  electric  current  that  will  charge  the  proof 
mass  III  orbit. 


I.  TiiKCu  ii  .'  n.Mi 


The  Cactus  accelerometer  (in  French;  Capteur  accelerom^trique  capacitif 
triaxial  ultra  sensible)  has  been  designed  and  built  by  ONERA,  and  made  up  the 
payload  of  the  French  satellite  Castor  (D5H)  placed  in  orbit  on  17  May  l!'7ri.  T1 
satellite  has  been  built  and  launched  by  CNES  (The  French  .Space  Ageney)  who 
ensured  the  further  ekploltatlon  of  the  instrumentation. 
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OP  POOR  QUAUIY 


1,1 — Ui‘*>rri|ilMm  ol’  ilti* 

The  Cactus  accelOhometer  has  a measuring  range  of  tlO  * g on  each  oi  its 
three  axes.  The  sum  of  intcinal  perturbations  has  been  eVi9luated  before  latnch- 

•9 

ing  at  10  g.  These  values,  as  well  as  all  the  other  characteristics,  have  been 

7 

confirmed  by  the  results  obtained  in  orbit.  * • 

The  core  of  the  accelerometer  is  made  by  a proof  mass  in  rhodiated  platinuin 
whose  mass  is  550  g — placed  in  a cage  forming  with  it  a gap  of  fi5  ^m  (Figure  2). 
The  force  linking  proof  mass  in  cage  is  of  electrostatic  nature  and  is  obtained  by 
means  of  continuous  voltages  applied  on  three  systems  of  electrodes  distributed 
over  three  orthogonal  axis.  These  voltages  are  made  proportional  to  Ih^  relative 
displacement  of  the  proof  mass  in  the  cage  thanks  to  another  set  of  elector des 
realizing,  on  each  axis,  a capacitive  nu?asurement  of  position.  The  system  func- 
tions by  position  servo-coritrol  of  the  proof  mass  and  the  measure  of  the  voltages 
applied  on  the  acting  electrodes  on  each  axis  makes  it  possible,  after  preliminary 
calibration,  to  know  the  liaison  force  and  thus  to  determine  the  sum  of  the 
external  forces  (Eq.  (4)). 


f*  l;^re  2.  Cage,  Proof  Mass  and  Electrodes  of 
the  Cactus  Accelerometer 

The  D5B/Cactus  experiment  aimed  at: 

(1)  ensuring  qualification  in  orbital  flight  of  the  accelerometer,  ^ and 

(2)  providing  scientific  data  on  aerunomy. 

The  orbit  chosen  was  slightly  excentric,  with  an  inclination  of  The  alti- 

tudes of  apogee  and  perigee  of  the  first  orbit  were  respectively  1275  km  and  277  km 
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1,2  (iiilralaiiunH  of  tho  I'roof  Mohn  TUrronl 

At  the  same  time  as  the  studies  for  defining  this  experiment,  theoretical  and 
experimental  studies^*  wefe  performed  with  a view  to  attempt  to  determine 

the  mean  value  of  the  proof  mass  charging  current. 

These  Wot*ks  showed  that; 

(1)  the  evolution  of  the  proof  mass  charge  is  essentially  due  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  satellite  by  the  magnetosphere  electrons  and  protons;  and 

(2)  the  interactions  of  these  two  types  of  particles  with  the  satellite  structure 
have  w^ldely  diffet*eht  characteristics. 

4.2.1  ELECTRONS 

While  crossing  the  materials  of  the  satellite  and  the  accelerometer  cage,  the 
primary  electrons  give  rise  to  secondary  electrons  and  to  photons,,  part  of  which 
reach  the  proof  maSS  artd  interact  with  it.  The  results  are  that  electrons  and 
photons  circulate  in  both  directions  between  proof  mass  and  cage.  The  opposite 
fluxes  of  electrons  are  not  equal,  hence  the  existence  if  a charging  current  whose 
value  and  sigh  can  be  determined  only  by  a detailed  study. 

4.2.2  PROTONS 

Contrary  to  electrons,  the  protons  crossing  the  matter  do  not  generate  second- 
ary effects  of  any  importance,  and  propagate  practically  in  straight  lines.  The 
protons  stopped  within  the  proof  mass  are  at  the  origin  of  a charge  increase. 

The  work  carried  out  at  ONERA  showed  that; 

(1)  the  charging  current  is  essentially  due  to  the  primary  effect  of  the  protons 

stopped  by  the  proof  mass;  the  presumed  mean  value  of  this  current  has  been  eval- 
uated at  +(2  ± 1)  Coulomb  per  day;  and 

(2)  only  the  electrons  whose  energy  is  about  4 MeV  can  give  a perceptable 
charging  current;  by  extrapolation  above  4 MeV  of  the  known  values  of  the  flux, 

the  presumed  electronic  charging  current  has  been  evaluated  at  -1,7  10  CoUlomb 
per  day,  as  a mean  value. 

At  the  end  of  this  study,  the  expected  mean  value  of  the  charging  current  was 
thus  near  f2. 10“^^  Coulomb  per  day,  or  2.3. 10*^^  ampere. 

The  methods  used  to  calculate  this  current,  ns  well  as  the  assumption  adopted, 
are  described  in  Section  5. 

i.3  ilHermimiiiurt  in  Urbilal  of  the  Pro<if  Muss  rhur^sinp  (Current 

The  acceleration  measured  by  the  accelerometer  when  the  satellite  is  near  its 
apogee  — where  the  atmospheric  drag  Is  negligible  — and  In  the  shadow  of  the  earth  — 
where  the  acceleration  due  to  the  sun  radiation  pressure  disappears  — constitutes  a 
good  measure  of  all  the  Internal  perturbations  of  the  instrument,  as  the  only  error 
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of  this  measurement  comes  from  the  earth  radlatloh  pressure,  which  provides  the 

satellite  with  an  acceleration  of  the  order  of  4. 10  g. 

the  existence  of  a proof  maSs  Charging  current  is  well  revealed  by  an  increase 
with  time  of  this  acceleration  and  by  the  returns  of  the  latter  to  its  bottom  level 
during  each  contact  between  proof  mass  and  Cage,  obtained  by  remote  control. 

But,  moreover,  systematic  readings  of  these  data  have  also  revealed  time  periods 
of  about  . 10  days,  renewed  every  38  days,  and  during  which  the  charging  current 
betdm&s  weaker. 

As  an  illustration.  Figure  3 represents  the  values  of  the  modulus  of  the  accel- 
eration measured  by  the  accelerometer  when  the  satellite  is  at  a high  altitude 
between  the  10th  of  M&y  and  the  20th  of  August  19t6.  We  can  see  on  this  figure  the 
periods  when  this  current  weakens:  they  are  the  periods  from  18th  to  31st  of  May, 
from  25th  of  June  to  8th  of  July  and  from  28th  of  July  to  lOth  of  August.  Outside 
these,  the  charging  current  takes  again  a higher  value  characterised  by  the  increase 
of  the  measured  acceleration. 


Figure  3.  Acceleration  Measured  by  Cactus  at  High  Altitude 


Various  methods  have  been  used  to  determine  the  charging  current  from  the 
data  transmitted  by  the  satellite.'’*  “ These  methods  consist  in  identifying  the 
various  Internal  perturbations  and  the  accelerations  due  to  the  external  forces 
from  a realistic  modeling  of  these  accelerations  and  by  using  the  attitude  data  of 
the  satellite.  When  the  electric  charge  level  becomes  high  enough,  we  consider 
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that  th6  pertOhUtlort  dufi  to  the  charge  constitutes  the  hjain  term  of  the  accHcrntion 
measured  when  the  satellite  is  at  a high  altitude.  I'sing  Kq.  ('•,)  on  the  smoothed 
data  theft  permits  a simple  but  sufficiently  precise  calculation  of  Q and  its  time 
variation,  for  the  appUcation  of  Eq.  (5),  the  knowledge  of  tiie  values  of  /{  and  T 
IS  necessary.  Coefficient  H had  been  determined  on  the  ground  beP.re  launch  and 
has  a value  of  B.9.  10  A s . The  compOhents  of  the  T vector  have  been  meas- 
ured in  flight  by  a particular  manoeuvre'’;  its  modulus  has  the  value  2.  Hi  am. 

These  various  methods  gave  coherent  results  which  are  as  follows;  expressed 
as  a mean  value  of  the  charging  curj-ent  during  the  considered  period  of  ti.ne: 

• For  periods  with  strong  char*giiig  current : 

. From  28th  of  June  to  8th  of  July  1975:  2.  1.  lt)-“  Coulomb  per  day  (2.4.  10-*'’A) 
.From  3rd  to  f.th  of  November  1975;  1.3.10’“  Coulomb  per  day  (1.5.  A) 

.From  lOth  to  20th  of  June  197r  1.3.10’“  Coulomb  per  day  (l‘.  5. 10’^^’ A) 
.From  25  August  to  5 September  1976:  1.02.  10’“  Coulomb  per  day 
(1.2.  lO’^'^  A). 


- For  periods  with  weak  charging  current: 

.From  23  rd  to  28th  of  June  1976:  current  lower  than  5.  l0’“  Coulomb  per  dav 
(5.8.  10’^“  A) 

. From  6th  to  1 5th  of  September  1976:  1.  2.  10’“’  Coulomb  per  dav 
(1.4.  10’“a). 


.*>.  iiKr\ii.i:i)  i vi.ci  i.vnoN  nii;  imuhh  m\s>  t ii\n(,i\(,  u mu;M 


3.1  lillerpn-tuliun  of  (ho  Xuriulion^.  Oll^.l■rvl>d  on  th.-  (ihar^iii^  Cum-nt 

We  can  see  that  the  periods  during  which  the  charging  current  is  strongly 
attenuated  are  centered  on  the  dates  when  the  apogee  latitude  i North  and  at  its 
maximum  value,  that  is  30°.  a value  corresponding  to  the  orbit  inclination.  This 
important  variation  of  the  charging  current  may  be  explained  by  the  following  fact; 

(1)  the  proton  and  electron  fluxes  decreasing  rapidly  with  altitude,  the  charg- 
ing current  reaches  a significant  value  only  when  the  satellite  Is  around  its  apogee; 
and 

(2)  due  to  the  fact  that  the  magnetic  anomaly  of  South  Atlantic  which  is  char- 
acterized, at  the  altitudes  where  flies  the  satellite,  by  more  intense  panicle  fluxes 
centered  oirer  a point  situated  at  about  25°  latitude  south  and  40°  longitude  west 

(Figure  4).  the  charging  cuhrent  takes  a high  value  each  time  t.he  satellite  Hight 
crosses  this  zoae. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  when  the  apogee  latitude  is  around  30°  south  the  satellite 
crosses  this  zone  every  day,  while  when  the  apogee  is  about  30°  north  this  zone  is 
avoided  by  the  satellite. 
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Figure  4.  Proton  Flux  Contours  -E  > 100  MeV 


This  effect,  which  is  a combination  of  the  orbital  movemfent  with  a^  gcographic 
inonialy,  .s  all  the  more  marked  as  the  orbit  inclination  is  close  to  25^  which  is 
thr*  rase  of  the  Castor  satellite. 

With  a view  to  provide  a quantitative  support  to  this  interpretation,  studies 
in  ovinusly  carried  out  on  the  determination  of  the  charging  current  have  been 
. vpcoted  in  order  to  evaluate  the  daily  charge  acquired  by  the  proof  mass  during 
-omplete -cycle  cf  38  days. 

i.J  i ult  iiliilioH  of  \hv  h>  dir  >alrllilr 

Since  1072.  when  the  first  calculations  of  the  charging  current  have  been  made, 
the  description  of  the  radiation  belt  has  been  refined  and  the  extrapolation  of  the 
calues  of  electron  Huxes  at  energies  higher  than  4 MeV  (see  Section  4.  2)  appeared 
n.  having  no  meaning.  This  statement  confirms  that  only  the  protons  in  period  of 
•i..t  !o:il  activity  are  at  the  origin  of  the  charging  current. 

Two  methods  a *e  usually  used  for  evaluating  a flux  received  by  a satellite 
during  its  useful  life.  If  the  mission  duration  is  long  enough,  the  experi- 

cuter  may  he  interested  only  in  the  mean  flux  and  me  calculation  consists  in 
determining  the  probability  for  the  satellite  to  pass  within  each  volume  element, 

I, delated  m energy.  Here  the  calculation  requires  more  precision.  Indeed,  a 
satellite  in  low  orbit,  as  D5B.  i^  subjected  to  an  inten„e  particle  bombardment 
,.nlv  during  rather  short  periods  which  correspond  to  the  passage  through  the  Sov.th 

AHrintir  nnov>aly. 

1 u cab  ulnte  the  proof  mass  charging  current,  we  must  bo  able  in  each  point 
. t -he  ..t  bit  to  ostimate  the  Hux  of  incident  protons.  Account  being  taken  of  tlie 
l,  ,o  ..f  mbital  parameters,  asccndln-  node  and  perigee  argument,  a calculation  of 
,ho  number  of  protons  received  every  24  hr  seems  sufficient  and  •.emains  signif- 
„ .mt  To  this  end,  each  orbit  is  described  step  by  step  and  every  minute  tho 
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fii‘ographic  roordlnatcH  (altitude,  latitude,  InnMitudel  are  transfoi  nu  d into 
lua^rnetic  coordinates  <Il,  Id  that  permit  the  consultation  of  tije  files  of  protrin-> 
whose  energiC».s  are  higher  lOO  MeV  (see  Section  fi,  :0. 

Figure  5 gives  as  a function  of  time,  frc>m  :trd  of  June  to  :trd  of  Julv,  tlu* 
omnidirectional  mean  fluxes  of  protons  of  an  energy  higher  than  lOtt  MeV,  per 
square  centimeter  and  peh  day,  as  well  as  the  apogee  latitude.  The  first  curve 
illustrates  well  the  rtorth-south  asymmetry  of  the  radiation  belt  due  tn  the  South 
Atlantic  anomaly  at  the  altitude  considere  d.  The  poritKlicity  of  this  phenomenon 
makes  it  possible  to  extrapolate  this  flux  curve  before  .'ii  d rtf  June  and  after  ii  d 
of  July,  as  represented  by  a broken  line  the  figure. 


Figure  5,  Isotropic  Proton  Flux  Density  Heceived  by 
the  Castor  Satellite  and  Apogee  I.atitudc  at  the  Same 
Periods 


o..‘i  UiM»r|i(inti  <if  l*rotoh>  liy  tlir  >ulelliti*  Mrm  turr 

The  satellite  shape  is  a regular  polyhedron  with  2t»  faces  whose  geometric 
center  is  at  the  center  of  mass  and  also  at  the  center  of  the  proof  mass.  A simple 
model  of  proton  absorption  by  the  satellite  structure  has  thus  been  established  by 
decomposing  it  into  2(i  equal  solid  angles.  For  each  of  thcsi\  the  nature  and  the 
thickness  of  the  vaHous  materials  encountered  by  a particle  moving  on  a straight 
line  and  reaching  the  center  have  been  surveyed.  Fsing  the  density  of  each  matei  ial 
as  a weighting  parameter,  these  various  thicknesses  have  then  been  converted  in 
equivalent  thicknesses  of  aluminum.  These  equivalent  thicknesses  vary  fmm  270 
mm  (in  a solid  angle  of  4:r/l.'i)  to  42  mm  (in  a solid  angle  of  4t/20), 
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Moreover,  the  accelerometer  proof  mar»s  beih^»  in  platinum  and  liavin^  a diam 
eter  of  3U  mm,  thO  eq»d»^alent  aluminum  thickncris  tUirre.^pondinf;  to  a diametral 
cru^sin^'  of  the  proof  nia-s^  is  .'1U»  mm. 

Consequently,  the  proof  mass  char^'t?  will  he  due  tc»  proton^  ener/»y  is 

hi^^h  enough  to  cross  42  mm  of  aluminum  but  whose  ener  r^y  remains  lowei’  than 
that  necessary  to  cros  i rjlbl  mm  of  the  same  metal. 

Figure  (»,  taken  from,  makes  it  prjssible  to  give  a simple  analytic  formula- 
tion of  the  path  x of  protons  of  energy  F in  aluminum; 

X o E 

With  X in  mm  and  E in  Me%  we  obtain  the  following  empirical  values: 
o 0.  01  and  ^ 1.  73. 

Expression  (H)  thus  permits  for  each  solid  angle  of  the  satellite  the  determina 
tion  of  energy  band  of  the  protons  which  will  participate  in  the  proof  mass  charge. 
For  the  satellite  as  a whole,  there  are  the  protons  whose  energy  is  between  100 
and  500  IVleV  which  are  to  be  Considered. 


Figure  t».  Proton  Path  in  Aluminum 


i t!ah  ulalion  »f  tin*  Ihiilv  nmrjiin^r  «f  ihr  l^fiad 

The  argument  is  that  used  by  J.  Tiffon,  recalled  hereafter. 

The  flux  density  of  protons  of  an  energy  higher  than  E,  o<  »E),  is  ! ep»’(‘sente<l 
by  the  following  analytic  expression: 
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(7) 
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Parainotori  k and  i]  arr  doiorniinrd  <‘m|iirir‘aUy  from  fhr  hn<*  wkieh 

nmko;s  up  a appivixiinaliun  of  iho  lavs  ivpixvsunfin^*  tlio  variation  of  Uu*  lo^*a- 
rithni  of  tho  inti*^r*att‘d  Uux  a s ' iunoti >>n  of  tJu*  lo/[;aritiwii  of  <»nc*r^y. 

Ah  an  illuritr*ation,  l i^^irc*  7 roju*osonts  flu*  valuer;  of  fho  intf*^r'atod  Ilux  of 
protoftH  rtHH  ivod  by  Uio  satollito  durtiH*  iho  riay  of  atli  of  June  liiTii.  a w(  J1  as  the 
■straight  line  (.dvin^f  its  apprfjximate  i XfU'Cs  ;ion. 

Inside  a solid  aiud^^  *..*j  (ld^»ure  «)  t oi  ta*sf)nndin^»  lu  thi*  previtjusly  defined 
dividing?  and  h»r  whicli  the  aluminum  thiekness  to  bv  ( vuhmh]  is  \ , the  number  t»f 
protons  issued  from  a solid  an^le  dw  and  i eaehin^  the  proof  mass  within  a day  is 
defined  from  Kq,  ((J)  and  (7)  b\  ; 


(8) 


whfere  H is  the  mean  radius  of  the  screen  of  thickness  Xj.  AnumK  the.-,e.  a certain 
quantity  dSi.,^  eomes  out  of  the  proof  mass: 
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’n  this  expression,  r is  the  proof  mass  radius  - in  platinum  - and  x its 
equivalent  aluminum  thickness.  ^ 

A number  of  protons  stopped  daily  by  the  proof  mass  and  penetrating  into  the 


solid  angle  s.v  is  thus: 
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Figure  7.  Proton  Flux  Received  on 
June  8,  I07r; 


^ A 


Figure  8.  Method  for  Calculating  the  Proof 
Mass  Charge 


The  application  of  Eq.  (10)  to  each  of  the  solid  angles  defined  in  Section  5.3 
and  for  each  day  during  which  the  radiation  doi»es  received  by  the  satellite  arc 
characterized  by  the  parameters  k and  n.  permits,  after  summation,  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  electric  charge  acquired  dally  by  the  proof  mass. 

These  results  are  presented  on  Figure  P,  which  represents  the  daily  charge 
acquired  as  a function  of  time.  The  abscissa  corresponds  to  the  30  days  of  the 
month  of  June  1070  for  which  the  calculation  has  been  performed.  The  dates 
where  the  apogee  latitude  is  at  30^^  north  and  30^  south  have  also  been  shown.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  generalize  the  result  obtained  at  any  date  of  the  satellite  life 
in  as  much  as  the  orbit  decay  is  hot  too  important, 
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The  valnee  of  the  charging  eurrente  deterntined  fror,  the  data  provided  hv  th 
aeee lero„eler  are  aleo  ahown  on  Figure  0 aa  hortrontal  llnea.  Thlae  ilnea  glvl 
mean  value  of  thla  current  over  a period  r„rrea,va„dlng  to  the  line  length  Tl 
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Thin  evaluation  should  permit  a better  definition  of  the  means  to  imple.oen. 
and  the  procedure  to  use  to  malrttaln  the  proof  mass  electrification  to  a tolerat-b 

level. 
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Abstract 


Two  Hays  of  data  from  the  ATS-6  1976  eclipse  season  were  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine the  effeets  of  varying  photoOlectron  fliiJc  on  spacecraft  potential.  Particular 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  vaHation  in  potential  as  the  satellite  entered  the 
earth's  penumbra.  Measurements  from  the  AE-C  satellite  of  the  solar  UV  radia- 
tion were  used  to  construct  a model  of  atmospheric  attenuation,  this  model  was 
found  to  be  consistent  with  direct  measurements  of  the  variations  in  photoelectron 
flux  as  INJUN  V passed  into  eclipse.  Applying  the  model  to  the  AtS-6  data  gave 
the  time-dependency  of  the  solar  illumination /photoelectron  flux  as  the  satellite 
was  eclipsed,  this  relationship,  when  combined  with  the  ATS-6  measurements  of 
satellite  potenUal,  revealed  a nearly  linear  relation  between  the  solar  illumination/ 
photoelectron  flux  and  the  logarithm  of  the  satellite  potential. 


1.  iNTBdDUCTfoK 

The  charging  of  spacecraft  at  geosynchronous  orbit  has  become  a primary  con- 
cern for  engineers  and  satellite  designers.  A major  goal  of  scientists  concerned 
with  the  problem  Is  to  provide  to  the  engineers  and  designers  adequate  models  of 
this  phenomenon.  Although  several  models  of  the  sheath  surrounding  the  spacecraft, 
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of  the  way  in  which  thin  sheath  altehs  the  ambient  paHlcie  fluxes,  and  of  the  siib- 
seciuet  i Irttefaction  with  the  spacecraft  surface  CSdst  in  varying  degrees  of  sophis- 
tication, few  means  exist  for  verifying  these  models.  ^ The  purpose  of  this  report 
will  be  to  present  observations  of  the  variation  in  the  ATS-d  spacecraft  potential 
as  one  parameter,  the  photoelectron  fluic,  was  varied  in  a known  manner.  This 
Will  be  accomplished  by  detailed  analysis  of  data  from  periods  wheri  the  sun,  as 
observed  by  a satellite,  is  eclipsed  by  the  earth. 


2.  OBSKhVATIONS 

The  highest  potentials  yet  observed  on. spacecraft  have  been  by  the  ATS-5  and 
ATS-6  satellites  as  they  passed  into  the  earth*s  shadow.  These  potentials  are 
only  observed  when  the  satellites  are  immersed  in..the  hot  plasma  associated  with 
geomagnetic  storms  and  plasma  injection  events.  Briefly,  as  a satellite  passes 
into  eclipse,  the  incident  solar  photon  flux  is  decreased  resulting  in  a decrease  in 
the  photoelectron  current  emitted  from  the  satellite  surface.  It  is  the  elimination 
of  this  current  source  that  results  in  a current  imbalance  which  leads  to  a large 
negative  potential. 

Figures  1 and  2 are  spectrograms  for  28  February  (Day  59)  and  6 March  (Day 
66)  of  the  particle  populations  observed  by  the  ATS-6  satellite  during  the  spring 
1976  eclipse  season  (see  for  an  explanation  of  these  spectrograms).  The  intense 
bands  observed  in  each  positive  ion  spectrogram  are  the  cold  background  iort  popu- 
lation which  has  been  accelerated  by  electric  fiel  Js  on  the  spacecraft.  'These  data 
can  be  interpreted  as  voltage  changes  on  ATS-6  amounting  to  over  -lO,  OOO  volts  and 
are  coincident  with  the  passage  of  the  satellite  into  eclipse.  In  Figure  3,  the  volt- 
age changes  as  the  spacecraft  passes  into  eclipse  (exits  eclipse)  are  plotted  as 
continuous  (dashed)  lines  for  Days  59  and  66.  Entry  and  exit  (reversed  in  time) 
have  been  superimposed  on  each  other  to  show  their  agreement  for  each  eclipse* 
This  agreement  is  a consequence  of  the  eclipse  symmetry  and  the  apparent  stability 
of  ambient  conditions  during  each  eclipse. 

Figures  4 and  5 show  the  plasma  distribution  functions  for  the  electrons  and 
ions  associated  respectively  with  the  eclipses  on  Day  59  and  Day  66.  Figure  4,  for 
Day  59,  shows  the  plasma  conditions  before  and  after  eclipse  (dashed  lines)  and 
during  eclipse  (solid  lines),  the  spectra  immediately  before  and  after  eclipse  are 
nearly  identical;  whereas  the  spectra  measured  while  the  satellite  was  in  eclipse 
show  the  effects  of  charging.  Normally  these  effects  result  in  a constant,  positive 
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Figufe  1.  Spectrogram  of  AtS-6  Count  Rates  as  a Function  of  Time  and  Enerev 
for  Day  59  of  197G.  The  spacecraft  develops  a potential  of  -10,  000  V as  reflected 
by  the  ion  data  when  it  is  eclipsed  near  2200  Uf 
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FigUrfe  3.  ATS-6  Potential  as  a Ftittctibn  of 
Time  for  Day  59  and  Day  66.  For  reference, 
as  the  time  axis  is  not  absolute.  ATS-6  had 
voltages  in  excess  of  -10.  000  V for  1060  sec 
on  Day  59  and  3126  ssc  on  Day  66 


displacement  in  energy  of  the  ion  distribution  function  that  is  equal  to  the  potential 
on  the  satellite  and  a corresponding  negative  displacement  in  the  electron  distribu- 
tion fUttOtton.  The  spectra  for  Day  66  in  Figure  6 show  this  effect^  but,  for 
energies  above  30-  keV,  the  spectra  for  Day  59  are  not  consistent  with  this  behavior* 
The  exact  cause  of  the  departure  is  not  known  but  it  may  result  from  effects  on  the 
spacecraft  due  to  the  eclipse  rather  than  to  changes  in  the  ambient  plasma. 


DISTRIBUTION  FUNCTION  (sec’/  km 


Figure  4.  Electron  and  Ion  Distribution  Functions  as  Functions  of 
Energy  for  Day  59.  Dadhed  lines  represent  the  Spectra  before  and 
after  eclipse.  Solid  lines  represent  eclipse  Spectra 


Figure  5.  Electron  and  Ion  Distribution  Functions  versus  Energy 
for  DSy  66.  Dashed  lines  represent  spectra  before  eclipse.  Solid 
lines  represent  eclipse  spectra 
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Figure  6.  Duration  of  Penumbral  and  Umbral  Eclipse 
Periods  as  a Function  of  Day  of  the  Year  for  the  ATS-6 
1976  Spring  Eclipse  Season.  Observed  and  predicted 
results  are  plotted 


3.  THKOKKTICAL  ANALYSIS 


In  the  preceding  section,  the  experimental  data  were  presented  along  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  plasma  conditions.  Based  on  these  data,  I feel  that  the 
ambient  plasma  distribution  during  eclipse  Days  59  and  66  did  not  change  signif- 
icantly except  for  a displacement  in  the  distribution  function  due  to  charging  effects. 
As  previously  discussed,  it  is  the  loss  of  the  phdtoemission  current  as  the  stin  is 
eclipsed  which  is  the  apparent  source  of  the  charging.  To  analyze  the  charging  in 
more  detail,  it  is  necessary  to  accurately  model  the  time  variation  of  the  solar 
illumination.  To  accomplish  this,  data  from  several  sources  will  be  used  to  com- 
pute and  test  a model  of  the  penumbral  variation. 

A simple  hiodel  of  the  penumbral  region  can  be  derived  by  assuming  the  earth 
and  sun  to  be  well  defined  discs.  Geometry  then  gives  a relation  between  the  per- 
centage of  solar  iPUminatiort  and  time.  In  Figure  6,  the  duration  of  eclipse  versus 
day  of  year  for  the  ATS-6  1976  spring  eclipse  season  has  been  plotted.  Where  it 
was  possible  to  estimate  both,  entry  into  the  penumbral  and  umbra!  regions  are 
shown  connected  by  a line.  The  two  curves  represent  the  theoretical  prediction  of 
partial  and  total  eclipse.  The  data  indicate  that  even  this  simple  theory  gives  an 
adequate  prediction  of  the  duration  of  partial  and  total  eclipse  at  synchronous 
orbit.  Note  that  Day  59  is  an  example  of  grazing  incidence  while  Day  66  illustrates 
direct  entry  into  eclipse. 
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The  major  objection  to  auch  a almple  theory  la  the  oxclualon  of  atmospheric 
effocta.  For  low  altUudoa  (leas  thari  2 earth  radii),  such  effects  are  clearly 
importaftt.  This  Is  dfemoftatrated  In  Figure  7 where  the  variation  of  photoolectron 
flux  (dots)  versus  time  as  th6  INJUN  V satellite  passed  Into  eclipse  is  plotted.  At 
the  time  of  these  data,  the  INJUN  V satellite  was  at  1.  5 earth  radlu  The  solid 
line  Is  a theoretical  curve  of  the  percentage  of  solar  Illumination  versus  time 
when  atmospheric  effects  are  included  lit  the  eclipse  hmdel,  Ignoring  atmospheric 
effects  gives  the  dashed  curve  itt  Figure  7 (note;  the  earth's  eclipse  boundary 
Was  placed  at  6378  km  + l4S  km  for  this  calculation). 

Using  data  from  the  Afi-C  satellite,  ^ the  attentuation,  (such  that  ^ e"’’, 

where  ^ Is  the  observed  photon  flux),  as  a funetion  of  mininium  ray  height  above 
sea  level,  was  calculated.  At  a given  wavelength,  it  was  readily  found  that; 

-(X  - X^) 

T = e (1) 

where 

X - height  above  sea  level, 

X^  = constant,  dependent  on  frequency  of  light,  and 

6 = scale  height,  dependent  on  frequency  of  light. 

As  the  detailed  variation  of  the  photoelectron  flux  is  dependent  on  the  materials  of 
which  the  spacecraft  is  constructed  and  as  the  atmosphere  itself  varies  in  time,  it 
is  difficult  to  construct  a more  exact  model.  Careful  consideration  of  the  photo- 
electron  emission  versus  frequency  and  the  attenuation  versus  frequency  from  the 
AE-C  satellite  gave  average  values  of: 

= 145  km  (2) 

6 =23.5-km  . (3) 

The  INJUN  V data  of  Figure  7 are  fit  With  a value  of  60  km  for  6,  whereas  ATS-6 
is  better  fit  by  6 = 23,  5 km.  The  difference  is  likely  due  to  the  materials  of  which 
the  satellites  are  constructed  as  the  INJUN  V detector  is  made  of  tungst^ ' which  is 
responsive  to  longer  wavelengths  than  aluminum,  the  pHmary  ATS-6  material. 

To  first  order,  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  make  the  earth  appear  larger 
(approximately  145  km  larger)  In  radius.  Although  6 is  not  accurately  known,  the 
AE-C  data  implies  values  of  less  than  100  km.  This  uncertainty  generates  timing 
errors  In  our  estimation  of  the  eclipse  duration  on  the  order  of  30  sec  or  less  but 
does  not  greatly  alter  the  results  to  be  presented.  By  comparison,  emphemeris 
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Figure  7.  INJUN  V Measuretnents  of  the  Photo- 
electron Flux  as  a Function  of  Time  in  the  Penum- 
bral  Region  (Dots).  Also  shown  are  two  theoret- 
ical curves  of  the  solan  illumination  for  the  case 
of  ne  atmosphere  (dashed  lih&)  and  with  an  atmos- 
phere (solid  line) 


errors  are  of  the  same  order  indicating  that  the  atmospheric  model  is  consistent 
with  the  accuracy  inherent  in  the  problem. 


4,  COMCLiiSlONS 

The  voltage  data  in  Figure  3 can  be  fit  as  a function  of  time  between  roughly 
-2000  and  -10. 000  volts  by:  ® ^ 

Day  59:  V “ -10®  e®*  046(T+530) 

(4) 

Day  66:  V -10®  e®* 

(5) 

lifherc  V = vbltage  (volts) 

T = time  (seconds). 
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Asaumlng  6 - 23,  5 km  and  145  km  In  the  atmospheric  model,  the  solar 
Illumination  versus  voltage  for  Days  59  arid  GG  are  plotted  In  Figure  8.  The  error 
bars  are  for  the  results  arrived  at  by  assuming  no  atmosphere  (upper)  or  by 
assuming  6 GO  km  (lower). 

As  the  percentage  of  solaj-  Illumination  is  directly  related  to  the  photoelectron 
flux  (Figure  7),  Figure  8 cah  be  Interpreted  as  Illustrating  the  effect  of  varying  the 
photoelectron  flux  on  the  satellite  potential.  Timing  errors  In  the  ephemerls  and 
the  atmospheric  model  may  alter  the  quantitative  results  of  Figure  8 within  roughly 
the  error  bars  shown,  but  will  not  alter  the  qualitative  result  Inherent  In  the 
figure  • namely  that  the  voltage  Is  proportional  to  the  exponential  of  the  photoclec- 
tron  flux.  This  result  Is  of  real  value  as  It  can  be  used  as  a test  of  the  predictions 
of  various  theoretical  models.  In  particular,  it  can  be  used  to  check  the  modeling 
of  photoelectron  variations.  As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  secondary 
and  back-scattered  electrons  from  photoelectrons,  the  results  have  broader  impli- 
cation^ since  they  can  be  applied  to  testing  any  model  which  includes  the  effects  of 
variable  electron  emission.  This  latter  observation  is  particularly  -.mpurtani:  when 
one  recalls  that  standard  sheath  models  imply  a logarithmic,  not  exponential, 
relation  between  electron  emission  and  voltage. 


Figure  8.  Composite  Plot  of  the  Solar  Illumination  (or 
Photoelectron  Flux)  as  a Function  of  Satellite  Potential 
for  Day  59  and  Day  66 
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Abstract 


An  electron  source  such  as  a simple  cathode  is  a cheap  and  light  device  which 
can  serve  several  technological  and  scientific  purposes  in  space: 

(i)  Electrostatic  charging  of  a spacecraft  can  be  limited  by 
accumulated  on  the  conductive  elements  of  their  surface.  Clamping  the  reference 
potential  of  scientific  instruments,  such  as  particle  detectors,  can  significantly 
improve  their  performance  In  a magnetospherlc  environment.  ^ ^ . 

(II)  The  erosion  of  conductive  coatings  and  the  ability  of  conducUve  paints  to 
withstand  the  Space  environment  can  be  evaluated  by  monitoring  the  flow  of  cha^wrp, 
particles  impinging  on  their  surface,  that  is,  by  Simply  measuring  the  ’■ate  at 
whlfch  elfedtrofid  are  emitted  from  the  ckthode. 

(III)  Measuring  the  current  collected  by  the  spacecraft  suviMe  as  ® 

of  its  potential  with  respect  to  an  emitter  is  a very  sensitive  ■‘jaf^o3‘lc  tech^^^^ 
which  W yield  a number  of  plasma  parameters,  such  as  de  islty  and  temperature, 
(Iv)  It  Is  possible  to  convert  the  thermal  motion  of  spa^e  plasmas  mto  elec  - 
trical energy  by  collecting  energetic  electrons  and  returning  them  to  the  medium  as 
cold  particle.  This  concept  may  find  applicatloris  In  the  magnetosphere  of  distant 
planets  where  solar  cells  are  inefficient.  .a 

^ (v)  A wave  In  a plasma  la  characterized  by  a conduction  Current  density  which 

gives  rise  to  fluctuations  of  the  curreftt  flowing  ‘othp  surface.  An 
the  frOdUency  spectrum  of  the  cathode  current  will  therOfor-t  disclose  the  existence 
of  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic  Waves  Without  using  anj,  antenna. 
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1.  iMTnoDUcriON 


.f  t / »l»r6ed 

partlclea  emittad  and  aalWcled  bp  its  aurtaae.  ta  aqulllbrlam  the  dUIjaence  be- 

ween  he  Howe  ot  plaama  eleatrona  and  Iona  e,uala  the  rale  at  .hlch  eleoteona 

extracted  rrom  the  suriace  by  photo-  and  aecondary  emtealoha  are  escaping  Into 
the  surrounding  plasma.  - '.»pmg  into 

^n  the  random  n..x  of  the  plasma  electrons  is  relatively  large,  the  acrface 

ITtZ  tT ““  •»  •“«  '"homing  flo«  Of  these  perttclea 

and  to  malte  It  etp..!  to  the  combined  contribution  of  the  other  epectea.  The  ma.nl 

tude  of  this  potential  la  then  In  direct  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  amblL 

ekctrona.  Such  condltlmm  are  often  met  In  dense  or  hot  plsamas  when  surface 

emiasion.cannot  match  the  net  flow  of  ambient  particles.  1,1  planetary  outer  mag- 

netosphere,  the  electron  mean  hlnettc  energy  Is  so  high  lltat  surface  potenttau  of 

he  order  of  several  kUovolts  are  frequenlly  encountered.  ThU  phenomenon 

commonly  referred  to  tm  spacecraft  charging,  disturbs  the  particle  population  in 

m!ru3nt”''  ahlentmc 

do  no'.'  “!!  t,' 

do  not  reach  the  same  noatkig  potential.  This  differential  fchargiftg  gives  riae  to 
large  electric  Helds  between  adjacent  elements  and  can  cause  dUcWrges  whllh 
are  respon.  Ible  Ibr  the  degradation  of  i ecraft  material,  and  anomies  mte 
behaviour  ot  elfeetronic  ^ 

an  f **'’  ""‘““‘"la  ""d  engineers  to  compound  their  eflbrt  in 

ILp  r The  ’■he  basic  remedies  are 

Staple  The  entire  surface  of  the  spacecraft  must  be  made  conductive  in  order  to 

Into  iaTeThr  T ""  ««"  >»dr  must  be  released 

ulto  sp&ce  through  an  electron  emitter. 

and  Paints  have  been  developed 

tmd  taallftod  Md  new  testing  procedures  have  bean  set  up  to  check  the  abulty  of 
the  spacecraft  to  withstand  the  magnetospheric  environment. 

cra/wuh  recapitulates  the  principles  which  govern  the  interaction  of  a space- 
t with  its  environment,  • and  reviews  the  various  techniques  which  are  awil- 

Lt  ir  electrostatic  potential  of  a spacecraft,  it  is  demonstrated 

that  electron  emitters  are  requisite  to  any  scientific  mission  in  a magnetospheric 
environment,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jupiter  in  particular.  It  is  also  emphSized  that 

« moTt  Tv7h  T of  additional  tasks  such 

dermal  of  spacecraft  material  surfaces,  converting  the 

n^tZL  of  plasmas  into  electrical  energy,  measuring  the  dertsltj  and  tern- 
fierature  of  the  ambient  electrons,  and  receiving  waves  without  aerial i. 
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2.  INXEfUCIlON  BETftEKM  A SPACECIUET  AND  ITS  ENVIRONMENT 
2.1  Spadecrafl  Without  Emitt^f 

The  varlatUsne  ef  the  different  Current  component.^  collected  by  a planar  probe 
in  space  aa  function  of  its  potential  are  schematically  represented  in  Figure  1, 

Ufh  sr6  ig  and  ij^  are  the  ambient  electron  and  ion  contributions,  and  tpjj  is  the  cur* 
rent  due  to  photoelectron  emission.  Secondary  emission  is  neglected  in  first 
approximation  and  the  potential  4>  is  referred  to  that  of  infinity. 


Figure  1.  Current -Voltage  Characteristics  Of  a Probe  in  a 
Plasma 


It  is  assumed  that  the  various  species  have  Maxwellian  distributions,  and  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  saturation  current  of  the  plasma  electrons  l^g  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  ions  Ijg;  the  photoeleCtron  saturation  current  is  noted  ipj^g. 

The  current  balance  is  defined  bjr 


2d5 


and  the  floating  potential  la  given  by 


es 


Vhs  ^ ^Is 


whenllgj  >|lphs"4s'- 


(2) 


Vh3 


^‘is 


es 


(3) 


when  Uggl  < l^phs  quantities  <t>g  and  4>pj^  are  the  n^ean  kinetic  poten- 

tials of  the  plasma  electrons  and  photoelectroiis,.  respectively. 

The  current-voltage  characteristic  of  a body  in  shadow  (ip^^  = 0)  is  illustrated 
by  the  curve  labelled-I^Q  in  Figure  1.  The  floating  potential  4>jq  is  negative  and 
approximately  equal  to  -3.  8«t>g  in  the  case  of  an  hydrogen  plasma  in -thermal 
equilibrium..^  In  a magnetospheric  environment,  «J>g  can  be  of  the  order  of  1-10  kV, 
which  explains  Mvhy  a geostationary  spacecraft  develops  large  negative  potentials 
during  eclipses.  The  same  situation  also  occurs  in  sunlight  when  photo- 

emission cannot  balance  the  flow  of  ambient  particles.  This  condition  is  occasion- 
ally fulfilled  in  the  fiarth  environment,  but  It  must  alivayS  be  met  in  the  magneto- 
sphere of  Jupiter  where  the  photoemisSlon  rate  is  27  times  less  than  at  the  Earth's 
orbit. 

In  a relatively  told  ahd  rarefied  plasma,  such  as  the  solaf*  wind,  the  photo- 
emission  satutatidn  current  is  genei^ally  predominant;  this  situation  is  illustrated 
by  the  curve  labelled  in  Figure  1.  The  corresponding  floating  potential  is 
given  by  Eq.  (3)  and  is  of  the  order  of  the  photoeledrDn  mean  kinetic  potential, 
which  is  typically  equal  to  1.  5V. 


2.2  Spat*<ierah  ftith  Kleclfdn  EmiUef 

A spacecraft  fitted  with  an  electron  source  is  schematically  represented  in 
Figure  2a.  The  electron  source  and  the  conductive  elements  of  the  spacecraft 
surface  are  referred  to  as  the  emitter  (E)  and  the  collectof  IC),  respectively.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  emlttei*  and  collector  are  sufficiently  decoupled,  so  that  their 


*The  kinetic  potential  of  a charged  particle  Is  given  by  the  magnitude  of  the  accel- 
erating voltage  associated  \vlth  its  kinetic  energy.  The  kinetic  potential,  in  V, 
therefore,  is  measured  bj  the  same  number  as  the  kinetic  energy,  in  eV. 
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cUtTent  voltage  Characteristics  are,  in  first  apfiroxlmation,  Irtdcpendant  of  their 
separatldh. 

The  vcllage-curreftt  characteristic  cf  the  emitter  is  schematically  represented 
In  Figure  2b  and  c by  the  curves  labelled  the  vbltage  reference  is  that  of  the 
surrounding  plasma,  not  that  of  the  spacecraft.  The  area  of  the  emitter  Is  rela- 
tively small  and  ita  current  Is^  therefore,  insensitive  to  the  fluxes  of  photons  and 
ambient  particles.  When  electron  emission  is  space  charge  limited,  is  propor- 
tional to  The  shape  of  the  characteristic  is  otherwise  defined  by  the  tem- 

perature of  the  emitter,  as  well  as  by  the  magnitude  of  the  electric  field  at  its 
surface.  It  is  assumed  that  the  saturation  current  of  the  emitter  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  ambient  electrons,  which  can  always  be  easily  fulfilled. 


1C) 


Figure  2.  Current  Balance  and  Potentials  of  Emitter  attd 
Collector 


When  collector  and  emitter  are  connected  through  a voltage  source  4>^,  their 
respective  potential  and  4>g  are  linked  by  the  relation 
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<5) 


I 


and  the  emitted  and  collected  currents  are  of  course  equal, 


^ hs 


as  illustrated  In  Figure  2. 


3.  POSSIBLE  USES  OF  ELECTRON  EMITTERS 

3.1  Spacecraft  Potential  Claiflpiftg 

When  the  bias  voltage  is  zero,  the  equilibrium  potential  of  the  collector  - 
emitter  combination  is  defined  by  the  intersection  of  the  curves  and  Ig.  In  a 
magnetospheric  environment  the  floating  potential  can  then  be  maintained  at  a few 
volts,  rather  than  several  kV  negative,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  2b,  The 

potential  of  the.  collector  can  even  be  adjusted  to  iero  exactly  by  biasing  its  poten-- 
tial  positively  v^ith  respect  to  that  of  the  emitter  untiUa  break  in  the  slope  of  the 
characteristic  is  observed.  The  ability  to  control  the  spacecraft  potential  allows 
one  to  minimize  the  perturbation  to  the  environment  and  provides  a stable  voltage 
reference  for  scientific  instruments. 

An  electron  emitter  cannot  indeed  reduce  the  floating  potential  when  photo - 

emission  is  predominant  (Figure  2c),  but  this  is  a relatively  unimportant  point 

17 

since  this  positive  potential  is  typically  of  the  order  of  3V. 

3.2  PI  asma  Diagnostics 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  that  the  potential  of  the  emitter  is  practically 

Independent  of  its  current^  this  system  operates  like  a potential  reference  with 

respect  to  which  the  collector  may  be  biased.  The  emitted  current  may  be  meas* 

Ured  as  function  of  the  bias  potential.  The  spacecraft  then  behaves  like  a Langmuir 
18 

probe  with  a collecting  area  equal  to  that  of  the  conductive  parts  of  its 
id  20 

3ut*face.  ' I'his  technique  for  measuring  electron  density  and  temperature  is 
extremely  sensitive,  and  irregularities  in  plasma  densities  cart  be  detected  by 
investigating  the  low  frequency  fluctuations  of  the  collected  current. 

The  electron  saturation  current  can  be  moni- 
tered  under  all  circumstances,  and  this  measure- 
ment Is  absolutely  net  impaired  by  phetoemlssion 
(see  Figure  2c).  A variable  resistor  ft  can  replace 
the  veltage  soUrct , as  shown  in  Figure  3,  but  the 
bias  voltage  -ft  ig  cirt  only  take  negative  values. 

This  possibility  Is  nevertheless  extreinely 


Figure  3.  Negative 
Bias  of  the  Collector 
Using  a Resistor 
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adVahtageoua  Ift  energetic  plasmas  where  voltages  ot  several  kV  would  be  required 
to  describe  the  characteristic  down  to  the  Hoating  potential. 


3..1  Moniturina  bf  Mtttbrtal  liurfai'K  Uba^udutioti 


Spacecraft  are  partly  covered  with  materials  and  paints,  generally  insulators, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  temperature  within  specified  limits.  Conductive  paints 
and  coatings  have  Consequently  been  developed  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  differ- 
ential charging.  Solar  cell  covers  and  second  surface  mirrors  can  similarly  be 
covered  with  lOOA  ./.uck  layers  of  indium  oxide  which  also  insures  electric  poten- 
tial uniformity,  but  are  optically  transparent. 

The  ability  of  these  conductive  materials  to  keep 
their  properties  in  space  under  the  bombardment  of 
energetic  particles  can  be  easily  tested  in  situ,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  4.  The  current  collected  by  the 
test  material,  Ij,  is  simply  compared  to  that  imping- 
ing on  a metallic  surface,  1^.,  taken  as  a reference. 

This  measurement  is  instantaneous  and  independent 
of  the  properties  of  the  cathode. 


3.4  Energy  Conversion 


Figure  4.  Test  on 
Material  Surface 
Degradation 


It  has  been  shown  previously  that  energy  can  be  dissipated  in  a resistor  when  the 
floating  potential  is  negative  (Figure  3).  It  is  therefore  possible  to  convert  the 
thermal  motion  of  electrons  into  electrical  power.  This  concept  may  find  appli- 
cations in  spate  environments  where  energetic  plasmas  are  likely  to  be  found,,  but 
sufficiently  distant  from  the  sun  to  render  the  use  of  photovoltaic  conversion 
unpractical.  Such  conditions  are  met  in  the  magnetospheres  of  distant  planets  such 
as  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

The  efficiency  of  this  system,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  plasma  energy  input  to 
the  available  electric  energy  equals  0.37  for  a Maxwellian  energy  distribution, 
f he  corresponding  maximum  power  output  p6r  m^  of  collecting  surface  is  given  as 
function  of  the  ambient  plasma  density,  N^,  and  mean  kinetic  potential,  ^ , in 
Figure  5.  If  the  collecting  area  of  the  spacecraft  is  insufficient,  the  power  output 
can  be  increased  by  the  adjunction  of  a large  Sail  made  of  metallic  foil,  for 
example. 

It  may  be  possible  to  reach  specific  power  equivalent  to  that  of  the  radio- 
isotope thermal  generators  presently  vised  for  the  outer  planetary  missions, 
that^is,  a^few  Wkg  provided  the  plasma  power  density  input  lies  In  the  range 
10  -It)  Wm"  . This  figure  may  be  met  in  the  environment  of  Jupiter,  but  is 
has  to  be  established  by  proper  in  situ  measurements. 


Figure  5.  Maximum  Power  Density  Output 
a Function  of  the  Electron  Density  and  Mean 
Kinetic  Potentiai 


3.5  Deteeiion  of  Eleelroma^felio  and  leaves 

A wave  propagated  in  a plasma  is  characterized  by  an  electric  field  E,  a 
magnetic  field  and  a conduction  current  density  J.  These  three  quantities  are 
related  by  Maxwell’s  equations* 


VXE  - a l1/at  , (6) 

vxf!  = J + a fi/at  , <7) 

where  and  are  the  vacuum  permeability  and  permittivity.  Time  and  space 
variations  afe  assumed  to  be  of  the  form  exp  i(^  - u.'t),  where  5 and  u 2irf  are 
the  wave  veetob  and  anijular  frequency,  r and  t are  space  and  time  variables. 

After  t'ourier  transformation  of  Eq.  (6)  and  (7),  and  elimination  of  H,  the 
projection  of  J parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  Wave  vector  are  respectively 


J 


II 


(») 


and 

UyW  (i  Ej 


(S) 
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aftd  are  the  projectlonij  of  E alohg  directions  respectively  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  k,  and  ^ Is  the  refractive  Irideu  of  the  medium* 

The  wave  conduction  current  which  can  be  Intercepted  Is 


where  J Is  the  modulus  of  J attd  is  the  cross  section  area  of  the  collector  In  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  J.  This  current  is  superimposed  ort  the  random  plasma  ion 
and  electron  currents.  The  information  carried  by  the  ambient  charged  particles 
is  consequently  best  detected  when  the  spacecraft  is  collecting  the  saturation  cur- 
rent  of  thes6  spectes.  The  collector  pfttential  must  thferfefote  be  maintained 

at  a value  n6af  t6  zero,  or  possibly  be  biased  at  a few  volts  positive  if  photoemis- 
slon  is  preponderant  (Figure  2b  and  e).  Neglecting  the  ion  contribution  this  dc 
current  is  then  approximately  given  by 


Us=‘^^e  ' 


where  A is  the  entire  collecting  area,  and 


h • V (t^) 


is  the  electron  random  current  density,  in  the  case  of  a MaxWelliart  OnOrgy  dis- 
tribution. ThO  quantities  e and  m are  the  electron  charge  and  mass  respectively. 

The  level  of  the  smallest  detectable  signal  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the  shot 
noise  resulting  from  the  random  arrival  of  plasma  particles  to  the  spacecraft  sur- 
face and  the  random  emission  of  electrons  from  the  cathode  into  the  environment. 

The  root  mean  square  deviation  of  in  a frequency  bandwidth  B therefore  defines 

29  30  31 

the  lowest  measurable  wave  conduction  current  ' ’ 


I.(2ei  . (13) 

es 

The  capability  of  this  technique  can  be  assessed  by  comparing  its  performance 
to  that  of  ah  electric  aerial  Itt  a given  bandwidth.  This  is  simply  achieved  by 
equating  Eq.  (10)  and  (13),  and  expressing  the  sensitivity  in  terms  ol  electric  field 
E,  rather  than  conduction  current  J . 

Consider  a wave  with  a trahaverSe  electric  field  (E  = E^^),  for  example,  art 
electromagnetic  wave  in  an  iSotropIc  plasma  or  a longitudinal  wave  in  a magneto- 
plasma. Combining  Eq.  (9)-(l3)  yields 


I 


I 


i 


^ P 


f 


(14) 


Mfhere  the  electrori  plcti^ma  fr^qutticy  is  defined 


(15) 


and  the  eollectoi*  is  takdn  to  be  a sphere  of  radlu*  p , that  is.  A = 4 A . 

* c 

Using  the  MKSA  system  of  units  and  replacing  various  quantities  by  their 
numerical  values  yields 


2 >C  10“'^ 


(16) 


The  sensitivity  to  longitudinal  electric  fields  and  to  electrostatic  waves  in 
general  (E  = E„)  can  be  evaluated  if  Eq.  (8)  is  used,  the  equivalent  sensitivity  then 
becomes 


2 X 10"''^ 


(17) 


Under  most  conditions  and  provided  the  sensitivity  and  frequency  response  of 
the  current  measuring  device  permits,  this  concept  allows  the  detection  of  waves 
with  electric  field  spectral  density  of  the  order  of  l0"®-10"®  V m"^  up  to 

frequencies  equal  to  a feiv  times  that  of  the  local  plasma  resonance,  in  this  fre- 
quency range,  these  performances  are  certainly  comparable  to  those  of  other  t5rpes 
of  antenna  used  in  space. 


4.  e\peitiMi-:NtAL  arrangement 

4. 1 Location  of  ihe  Emitter 

It  is  desirable  to  optimize  the  plasrha  diagnostic  measurements  by  mounting 
the  electron  source  at  some  distance  from  the  collector.  Coupling  and  mutual 
interactions  are  indeed  the  result  of  the  direct  interception  by  the  spacecraft  of  a 

2i2 


innVfciii. 


fraction  of  the  emitted  current,  trajectories  of  electrons  emitted  with  zero 
velocity  are  Illustrated  in  Plgut-e  G.  it  can  be  seen  that  the  role  of  the  spacecraff 
Is  minimal  even  when  its  potential  is  mo»'e  positive  than  that  of  the  emitter. 
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Figure  6.  Electron  Trajectories  in  an  Axial  Symmetrical  Field 


Potential  clamping  is  more  efficient  if  the  electric  properties  of  the  electron 
source  environment  are  as  little  as  possible  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the 
spacecraft.  The  potential  developed  by  the  collector  in  the  vicinity  of  the  emitter 
has  so  far  been  taken  ecjUal  to  zero,  but  this  assumption  Is  only  valid  at  large 
distances  from  Its  surface.  Approximating  the  collcotor  by  a sphere  of  radius  p, 
the  potential  at  a distance  r from  its  center  is  glx^en  b/ 

= *CT  • • (18) 

The  effect  of  probe  separation  is  graphically  demonstrated  in  Figure  7.  When 
the  potential  reference  **  b emitter  characteristic  is  shifted  by  the  amount  given 
by  Eq.  (18),  the  collet.*  , ential  becomes 
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Figure  7.  Effect  of  Collector-fimltter 
Separation 


1 - dig /dip,  4>C 

1 - dig /dig  - p/r  ~ 1 - p/r 


(19) 


where  4>g  is  the  spacecraft  potential  for  infinite  separation.  The  quantity  dIg/dIg 
Mfrhich  represents  the  ratio  of  the  collector  and  emitter  current  variations  for  a 
given  voltage  increment  is  close  to  zero  in  energetic  plasmas.  The  result  given 
by  Eq.  (19)  is  indeed  approximate  since  it  does  not  account  for  direct  electron  flow 
between  emitter  and  collector,  but  it  shows  the  tendency  for  the  spacecraft  poten- 
tial to  increase  with  decreasing  separation. 

Potential  clamping  can  be  achieved  without  bias  voltage.  It  can  be  anticipated, 
hoilrfever,  that  Ilmitatlona  caused  by  space  charge  near  the  emitter  and  potential 
barriers  resulting  from  differential  charging,  as  observed  on  ATS  6^  and  possibly 
I^loheer  10,  are  more  important  when  the  electron  source  is  mounted  too  close 
to  the  surface  (Figure  8a).  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  spacecraft 
potentials  could  be  controlled  with  an  emitter  mounted  in  an  open  cavity  under  the 
surface,  but  only  for  limited  periods  of  time  (Figure  8b).  In  fact,  if  electrons  are 
emitted  with  zero  velocity,  their  injection  into  the  plasma  is  impossible  unless  the 
emitter  is  biased  negatively  with  respect  to  the  collector.  This  type  of  considera- 
tion naturally  leads  to  the  concept  of  electron  guns  with  grid  system  (Figure  8c), 
such  as  those  mounted  on  the  ISEE-A  spacecraft. 
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Figure  8,  Three  Emitter-Collector  Configurations 


1.2  T>|km  af  Kmltler 

4.  2. 1 ACTIVE  EMITTERS 

Electron  emission  fi'om  a metal  in  vacuum  is  a function  of  its  temperature  and 
of  the  electric  field  existing  at  its  surface. 

Thermoionic  emission  describes  the  situation  where  temperature  is  the  most 
Important  parameter,  A directly  heated  tungsten  filament  is  the  simplest  type  of 
emitter  but  it  dissipates  a power  of  several  W.  An  indirectly  heated  cathode 
Impregnated  with  a barium  compound  requires  less  than  IW  of  heating  power  and 
offers  in  addition  a uniform  surface  potential  (Figure  9a  and  b). 


Figure  9,  Three  Types  of  Active  Electron  Emitter 


Electron  field  emission  occurs  When  an  electric  field  of  the  order  of  10^  Vm"^ 
exists  at  the  surface  of  a metal.  Cathodes  working  ort  this  principle,  that  is,  with- 
out any  heater,  have  recently  been  developed  using  thin  film  technology.^®  Elec- 
trons are  extracted  from  an  array  of  sharply  pointed  cones  and  a voltage  of  the 
order  of  100  V Is  applied  on  a perforated  electrode  called  gate,  located  at  about 
1 (Figure  9c).  Controlling  the  energy  of  the  emitted  electrons,  and  thus  the 


I I 


potential  of  the  spacecraft,  requires  the  existence  of  an  adtlltlonnl  prld  placed  in 
front  of  thd  gate  and  electrically  biased  with  respect  to  the  collector.  The  struc-^ 
ture  of  this  emitter  then  resembles  very  much  that  of  a miniature  electron  gun 
VHth  typical  dimensions  of  I mmj  energy  Is  only  required  for  accelerating  the 
electrons. 

The  saturation  etrrent  of  these  cathodes,  of  the  order  of  several  mA,  Is 
always  larger  than  the  plasma  electron  saturation  current  collected  by  the  space- 
craft. The  saturation  current  density  in  a plasma  characterized  by  N I cm“‘^ 

-2 

and  1 kV,  for  example.  Is  less  than  Ip  Am  . Electron  emission  Is  there- 
fore space  charge  limited  like  In  a diode  and  the  current  Is  of  the  form 

Ij,  --  . (29) 

If  I„  is  measured  in  A and  In  V,  K = 3 x 10’®  for  spherical  symmetry  and  o is 
E ^ >37 

function  of  the  ratio  r /r^  of  th6  anod6 -to -cathode  ratio, 
a'  c 

In  first  a{)|>roximation,  infinite  collector-emitter  separation  and  spherical 
symmetry  are  assumed:  r^  is  given  by  the  physical  dimension  of  the  cathode  and 
r^  is  the  distance  over  which  space-charge  neutrality  is  restored  in  the  plasma, 
that  is,  a distance  of  the  order  bf  the  Debye  length. 

The  cathode  current  is  refjresCnted  by  straight  lines  in  Figure  10  for  values  of 
r^/r^  ranging  from  10  to  iO^.  Also  shown  is  the  electron  current  collected  by  a 
conductive  sphere  of  radius  2 m,  in  various  plasma  environments,  photoelectron 
and  ion  currents  are  neglected.  The  clamping  potential  in  absence  of  any  biasing 
voltage  is  defined  by  the  intersection  of  two  of  these  curves;  it  is  seen  that  this 
potential  is  not  much  influenced  by  the  ratio  and  is  of  the  order  of  0. 1-lOV 

negative  for  electrons  emitted  with  zero  energy. 

4.  4.  2 PASSIVE  EMITTER 

Ah  entirely  passive  emitter  can  be  simply  made  of  sharp-pointed  filaments, 

electrically  connected  to  the  spacecraft  but  positioned  at  a distance  equal  to  a few 

times  the  typical  dimension  bf  the  Vehicle,,  as  shown  in  the  Insert  of  Figure  11. 

The  separation  is  requisite  since  it  ensures  that  the  strength  of  the  electric  field 

38 

at  tha  tips  la  not  reduced  by  the  charge  Induced  In  the  surface  of  the  main  body. 

It  la  assumed  that  the  collector  is  a sphere,  1 m in  radius,  immersed  in  a 

-3 

Maxwellian  plasma  with  - 1 cm  and  4>^  1 The  separation  between  the 

emitter  arid  the  surface  is  considered  to  he  rhuch  larger  than  the  .sphere  radius. 

In  fact,  for  a distance  of  3 radii,  the  clamping  potential  is  within  25  percent  of  the 
Value  obtained  for  infinite  separation.  The  emitter  is  made  of  100  tips  with  a 
curvature  radius  a 0.  I ^m;  the  emissive  area  Is  taken  to  be  2;?a“  and  the  strength 
of  the  electric  field  at  the  tips  Is  of  the  order  of  |4>jp/a| . 
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The  current  characteristic  of  the  emitter  la  given  by  the  Fowler-Nordheiih 
equation,  and  the  ^jotentlal  of  the  sphere  equal  to  -3600  V without  emitter 
(-3.  fill*  ) Is  increased  to  -316  V when  connected  to  the  emitter;  potential  closer  to 
zero  are  certainly  possible  with  sharper  points.  Thr  current  that  can  be  emitted 
froth  a pmbe  is  limited  by  thermal  dissipation  and  IS  of  the  order  of  3 mA. 

5.  COStUISlON 

Electron  emitters  can  prevent  a spacecraft  from  accumulating  negative  charges 
and  clamp  Its  potential  close  to  zero,  provided  Its  surface  IS  conductive.  As  such, 
they  should  be  part  of  any  scientific  magnetospherlc  payload  because  they  signifi- 
cantly Increase  the  value  of.  field  and  particle  measurements,  ln4>artlcular. 

information  on  the  ambient  medium  can  be  obtained  at  a v6ry  little  e^ttra  cost; 
such  a diagnostic  technique  is  very  sensitive  in  rarefied  plasma  and  can  disclose 
small  scale  irregularities  in  the  electron  density.  The  existence  of  electromag- 
netic and  electrostatic  waves  can  also  be  detected,  without  any  antenna,  by  investi- 
gating the  frequency  spectrum  of  the  emitted  current,  that  is,  observing  the  cur- 
rent fluctuations  associated  with  the  alternative  motion  of  the  ambient  particles. 

Electron  emitters  also  have  interesting  technological  applications;  they  can 
monitor  the  degradation  of  Conductive  paints  and  coating  in  space  and  transform 
the  thermal  agitation  of  a plasma  into  electrical  energy. 

The  choice  of  a system  for  space  applications  is  motivated  by  considerations 
on  reliability,  weight,  and  power  consumption..  A thln-fllm  field  emission  needs 
no  heating  but  requires  a grid  system  for  electron  extraction  and  energy  control. 

A passive  electron  emitter  is  Very  simple  but  must  be  mounted  on  a boom  with  a 
length  larger  than  the  typical  dimension  of  the  collector.  Presently,  indirectly 
heated  dispenser  cathodes  seem  to  offer  the  best  comprise  between  these  various 
requirements.  They  have  been  extensively  tested  in  the  laboratory  and  hd’  e life- 
times longer  than  one  year.  Provided  they  are  mounted  on  an  appendage  of  mod- 
erate length.  Say  0. 5 m,  they  can  clamp  a spacecraft  at  a potentlal-between  -10 
and  -1  V and  perform  most  of  their  functions  without  any  grid  or  polarisation 
system. 
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1.  Moddlihg  of  Spacecrdft  Charging 

El  den  C.  Whipple,  Jr. 
University  of  ColifOrnio 
Lo.Jolla,  Co. 


1.  Till:  coNCKrr  of  modflinu 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary^  has  thfe  following  definition  for  the  word 
"model, " in  the  sense  in  which  we  will  be  using  it:  "Model  ...  a system  of  postu- 
lates, data,  and  inferenbes  presented  as  a mathematical  description  of  an  entity  or 
a state  of  affairs,"  The  reason  that  we  are  interested  in  modeling  is  that  we  Would 
like  to  be  able  to  predict  an  effect;  namely,  spacecraft  charging.  A model  may  be 
regarded  as  a mathematical  representation  of  the  link  between  cause  and  effect. 

If  we  can  identify  the  cause,  then  the  model  provides  a method  for  calculating 
'‘h‘»t  is,  predicting)  the  effects  about  which  we  are  concerned. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  models,  which  cart  be  conveniently  arranged  into 
three  categories:  (1)  statistical  models;  (2)  parametric  models;  and  (3)  physical 
models.  A statistical  model  is  usually  the  first  kind  of  model  that  is  arrived  at  in 
describing  a phenomenon.  For  example,  if  it  is  cloudy,  the  probability  of  rain  is 
increased,  because  we  khow  that  clouds  and  rain  correlate.  Statistical  models 
using  correlation  can  be  useful  because  they  can  provide  clues  as  to  what  is  the 
cause  for  a phenomenon.  But  they  can  also  be  misleading  because  the  correlation 
may  be  between  two  effects,  or,  the  correlation  may  be  coincidental.  An  example 
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of  a correlation  f*elated  to  spftcecfaft  charging  is  shown  Ih  Figures  1 and  2, 
Spacecraft  anomalies  OcCuh  mere  frequently  between  OOtJO  and  OfiOO  hours  in  local 
time.  Spacecraft  charging  events  also  show  the  same  pattern.  These  figures  are 
taken  from  papefs  by  McPherson,  Cauffman  and  Schober,  ^ and  from  HeasonCr 
et  al.  The  correlation  between  the  two  patterns  provides  evidence  that  the  tWo 
phenomena  - spacecraft  anomalies  and  spacecraft  charging  - may  be  related. 

The  most  useful  kind  of  model  is  one  that  is  based  on  understanding  the  physics 
of  the  actual  processes  that  are  involved  in  the  phenomenon.  Frequently,  the 
processes  are  complicated  or  are  only  imperfectly  understood.  In  such  L case,  a 
parametric  model  may  be  useful.  Here,  one  or  more  physical  parameters  are’ 
selected  which  characterize  the  physical  processes,  and  an  approximate  model  is 
constructed  based  ort  these  parameters.  An  example  of  such  a model  is  shown  in 
Figure  3 where  the  electron  current  to  a sphere  in  a plasma  has  been  calculated 
with  the  assumption  of  a spherically  symmetric  Debye  potential  distribution.  ^ The 
current  depends  upon  the  Debye  length  parameter,  as  well  as  upon  the  plasma  den- 
sity and  temperature  and  the  sphere  radius.  This  calculation  is  not  exact  but  it 

gives  the  correct  qualitative  behavior  and  is  much  easier  to  calculate  than  the  exect 
Gtli'rfeht. 


nwcla/^teUir'^  Dependence  of  Circuit  Upset  for  Several  DoD  and  Com- 
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Figure  2,  l.oral  Time  Distribution  of 
ATS-fi  Spacecraft  Charging  IJvenls 


Figure  3.  Electron  Current  to  a Sphere 
with  an  Assumed  Debye  Potential 
Distribution.  The  parameter  L is  the  ratio 
of  the  Debye  length  to  the  sphere  radius 
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There  are  fotir  categories  of  models  for  spacecraft  charging,  and  McPherson 
has  identified  these  four  categories  with  four  regions  in  the  spacecraft -environ- 
ment configuration,  as  shown  itt  Figure  4.  Region  1 is  the  undisturbed  plasma  far 
away  from  the  spafeecraft.  This  region  may  be  assumed  to  be  free  from  fields  due 
to  sheath  effects.  It  is  the  source  region  for  the  plasma  particles  which  make  up 
part  of  the  spacecraft  charging  currents. 

Region  2 Is  the  plasma  sheath  region  where  there  are  quasistatic  electric 
fields.  These  electric  fields  are  caused  by  the  local  charge  distributions  (space 
charge  and  surface  charges)  and  in  turn  affect  the  trajectories  of  the  charged 
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FOUR  REGIONS  POR  M&0ELIN6 


UAditturbM  Flttmd 

• Fieia  Frtt 

• Fortieie  Sayrce  Beundory 

F(oimo  Bhtoth  BdQidA 

• Qudii  Static,  Sell  Corttieteiit 
Electric  Fieldti 

• SuridCe  Charge  Boundary 

Spacecraft  Surface 

• CathperteM  in  Equlyalent  Circuit 

• Ndniirtear  Prdpertiee 

Spacecraft  Eauiyaieitt  Circuii 

• Beturti  Currehte  drtd  Bodiative 
EM  Fieldt 

• Caupied  Cufrehte  and  Fieidi 
FigUfe  4,  ItSgions  involved  in  Modeling  Spacecraft  Charging 

particles  going  through  this  region.  Hence,  a self-consistent  solution  must  be 
obtained  for  the  particle  and  field  distributions. 

Region  3 is  the  spacecraft  surface  which  is  characterized  by  different  mate- 
rials and  hence  different  properties  for  absorbing.  Omitting,  and  conducting 
charged  particles.  These  properties  may  be  very  nonlinear.  The  spacecraft  sur- 
face with  its  charge  and  potential  distributions  is  a boundary  for  region  2,  and  it  is 
also  a part  of  the  spacecraft  electric  circuit. 

Region  4 is  the  spacecraft  equivalent  circuit  describing  the  paths  for  currents 
and  coupling  for  electromagnetic  fields  between  the  spacecraft  components,  one 
of  the  ultimate  objectives  for  the  overall  modeling  is  to  understand  and  predict  the 
response  of  spacecraft  components  to  the  charging  phenomena. 

The  first  session  of  the  conference  has  discussed  region  1,  the  geosynchronous 
environment.  Later  sessions  will  discuss  regions  3 and  4;  that  is,  characterization 
of  spacecraft  materials  and  response  to  charging  events.  In  the  remainder  of  this 
discussion,,  a review  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  approaches  to  modeling  region  2, 
the  sheath  about  the  spacecraft,  and  the  related  charge  and  potential  distributions 
on  the  spacecraft  surfaces. 

The  objective  of  modeling  the  spacecraft  sheath  is  to  obtain  accurate  values 
for  the  various  charging  currents  which  traverse  the  sheath  and  help  to  determine 
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travel  to  the  spacecraft  Phol,  ^ """ 

baekscatterod  electrons’ can  traveirrn'lh:^?^ 

parts  of  the  spacecraft  surface.  All  of  th^  n«  f<  i * Ptasnia  or  to  other 

to  the  spacecraft  are  both  influenced  by  the  shl  iV  **’‘®*’  external 

thfelr  configuration.  ^ ^ ^ ^ electric  fields  and  contribute  to 
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cortstantH  for  charging  arc  so  short  that  the  gross  features  of  the  sheath  may  be 
considered  to  be  in  quasistatlc  equilibrium. 

Mathematically,  the  sheath  problem  may  be  described  in  terms  of;  (1)  the 
Poisson  equation,  which  tells  ohe  how  to  find  the  potential  distribution  for  given 
space  charge  densities  and  boundary  conditions;  and  (2)  the  Vlasov  equation  which 
tells  one  how  to  find  the  space  charge  densities  for  a given  potential  distribution. 
The  solution  of  each  of  these  equations  depends  upon  knowing  the  solution  to  the 
other,  so  that  a self-consistent  procedure  must  be  found  for  a solution.  Usually, 
the  procedure  Involves  an  i.iitlal  guess  and  then  successive  improvements  by 
iteration. 

The  various  approaches  that  have  been  used  in  attempting  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem have  differed  mainly  in  how  the  Vlasov  equation  has  been  solved.  The  Vlasov 
equation  essentially  states  that  the  velocity  distribution  function  (strictly  speaking, 
the  phase  space  density)  for  a given  kind  of  particle  is  constant  along  the  particle's 
trajectory.  Consequently,  a solution  involves  either  a calculation  (or  approxima- 
tion) of  the  particle  trajectory,  or  else  it  must  make  use  of  some  other  physical 
relationship  that  provides  equivalent  information. 

In  table  2 of  Parker,  ® the  various  approaches  to  the  Vlasov  equation  are 
arranged  into  three  categories.  This  classification  is  taken  from  a review  by 
Parker  of  thfeorfetical  work  done  on  satellite  sheaths  and  wakes.  The  following 
sufnrhary  of  the  various  treatments  is  also  largely  taken  from  Parker* s report. 

The  inside-out  method  folloivs  particle  trajectories  backwards  in  time  from  a 
point  in  the  sheath  at  Ufhich  the  density  is  desired  to  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
particles.  At  the  origin  of  the  trajectory  the  distribution  function  may  be  evaluated 
sinee  the  origin  is  either  in  the  undisturbed  plasma  or  at  the  spacecraft  surface. 
Where  the  distribution  functions  may  be  assumed  to  be  known.  The  inside -out 
method  is  flexible  since  the  points  at  which  the  density  is  to  be  evaluated  may  be 
chosen  arbitrarily.  Also,  the  methbd  applies  equally  well  to  ions  or  electrons. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  information  obtained  about  a trajectory 
is  lost  when  one  moves  to  the  next  point  for  obtaining  density,  and  hence  the  com- 
putation can  be  time-consuming. 

The  inside-out  method  was  developed  by  Parker,  ^ and  has  been  Used  by 
Fourhier  to  calculate  the  Wrake  of  a moving  cylinder,  and  by  Parker  for  calcula- 
ting the  eteady-state  plasma  flow  about  an  arbitrarily  thick  disk.  Tl"  method  was 

q 

used  by  Grabowskl  and  Fischer  in  conjunction  with  the  assumption  of  quasineutral- 
Ity,  so  that  their  treatment  V^as  not  general.  It  was  also  used  by  Taylor*®  for  the 
wake  of  an  infinitely  long  cylinder  of  rectangular  cross-section,  but  the  calculation 
was  not  carried  beyond  the  first  Iteration,  and  is  therefore  not  self-consistent. 
Parker  and  Whipple  * used  the  method  for  two-electrode  probes  on  a satellite 
but  did*not  self-consistently  solve  for  the  sheath  potential  distribution.  Liu  and 
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Hung'^  used  this  method  for  the  far-wako  zone  of  n rtotolUto  to  predict  wave-iike 
behavior,  Parker^^'  haa  also  used  the  method  for  two-oloc.fcrode  rocket «horne 
and  laboratory  probe  systems,  and  for  the  problem  of  n small  probe  in  the  sheath 
of  a large  electrode. 

The  outside-in  method  follows  particle  trajectories  in  the  same  direction  as 

the  actual  particle  motion.  The  main  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  is 

difficult  to  choose  the  trajectories  in  such  a way  that  an  accurate  density  can  be 

obtained  at  an  arbitrary  point.  In  the  special  case  where  trajectories  do  not 

cross  of  reverse  direction,  the  flux  tube  method  of  choosing  trajectories  may  be 

used.  This  technique  was  used  by  Davis  and  Harris^®  for  a wake  calculation 

assuming  cold  Ions,  by  Call^"^  for  the  cold-ion  wakes  of  both  cylinders  and  spheres, 

by  Martin^^  for  the  cold-ion  wakes  of  a strip  and  disk,  and  by  McDonald  and 

Smetana^®  for  the  wake  of  an  infinitely  long  cylinder  in  a drifting  monoenergetlc 

plasma.  Another  approach  using  the  outside -in  method  is  to  divide  the  space  into 

cells  and  to  evaluate  the  density  in  each  cell  according  to  the  time  that  the  particle 

spends  in  it.  This  method  is  closely  related  to  "particle-pushing"  or  simulation 

calculations,  and  can  be  readily  adapted  to  time -dependent  problems.  .Again, 

accurate  calculations  can  be  time-consuming  since  many  trajectories  are  required 

7 

to  obtalh  good  statistics  within  cells.  This  method  was  studied  by  Parker  for 

mono-energetic -ioft  distribution  with  drift,  and  was  used  by  Maslennikov  and 

Sigov^*^  fbr  the  cold-ion  wake  of  a sphere. 

"Other"  methods  are  defined  as  treatment  which  avoid  explicit  trajectory  cal- 
culations and  make  use  of  other  physical  relationships.  For  example,  configura- 
tions With  inherent  symmetry  such  as  spheres  or  cylinders  in  an  isotropic  plasma 
may  be  treated  by  working  with  constants  of  the  motion  (that  is,  energy,  angular 
momentum,  etc.)  which  characterize  the  particle  trajectories.  These  simple  con- 
figurations are  useful  because  solutions  can  serve  as  benchmarks  for  the  numeri- 
cal methods  developed  for  more  realistic  problems.  Also,  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  basic  physical  processes  that  may  be  involved  in  the  charging  phenomenon. 

Bernstein  and  Rablnowitz^^  used  this  approach  to  treat  the  problem  of  a sphere  in 
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a plasma  containing  mono-energetic  ions.  Laframboise  treated  exactly  the 
problems  of  both  sphferes  and  cylinders  in  Maxwellian  plasmas.  Chang  and 
Blehkowskl^^  used  this  approach  to  treat  the  problem  of  a thin  sheath  when  there 
is  emission  of  electrons  at  the  surface  of  a spherical  probe  in  a plasma. 

Schroder^^  and  Whipple^®  extended  this  to  treat  the  case  of  a thick  sheath. 

Parker^*’  has  formulated  a computer  program  which  treats  arbitrary  sheath  thick- 
nesses for  electron  emitting  spherical  probes  in  an  isotropic  plasma  with  arbitrary 
velocity  distributions. 

Other  approaches  which  avoid  trajectory  calculations  have  used  various 
assumptions  or  approximations  such  as  expressing?  the  ion  or  electron  density  in 


terms  of  the  local  potential  by  means  of  the  Boltzmahrt  factor,  neglecting  ion 

2 28 

th6fmal  velbcltles,  assuming  quaslnelitr'allty,  etc.  LlU  and  Jew  assumed  that 
the  ion  axial  component  of  velocity  is  constant.  They  then  determined  limiting 
trajectories  for  the  density  integral  by  further  approximations,  namely,  an  addi- 
tional assumed  approximate  constant  of  the  motion,  evaluated  using  the  local  field 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  in  question.  Kiel,  Gey,  and  Gustafson  treated  the 

wake  of  a sphere,  assuming  straight -line  paths  for  the  ion  trajectories,  and  also 

30 

assuming  approximate  formulas  for  the  electron  densities.  Gurevich  et  al 
assumed  c^uasineutrality,  uding  the  Boltzmanii  facto  r for  both  ion^  and  electrons, 
and  assumed  in  addition  that  the  ion  axial  component  of  Velocity  was  constant  arid 
that  the  idn  thermal  velocity  was  small. 


3.  MODEL  XEHIUCATION 

A model  cannot  be  considered  to  be  reliable  until  it  has  been  verified.  Veri-= 

fication  means  comparing  the  prediction  of  the  model  with  experimental  results 
and  finding  agreement.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  number  of.  theoretical  treatments 
of  the  Spacecraft  sheath  problem,  models  are  fairly  easy  to  generate.  It  is  much 
more  difficult,  in  general,  to  perform  the  kind  of  experiment  which  will  provide 
data  for  verification  or  nonverificatiori  of  the  model.  'This  seems  to  be  especially 
true  in  space  physics,  where  there  is  such  a long  process  involved  in  performing 
experiments  on  spacecraft.  The  process  begins  with  a proposal,  and  then  con- 
tinues through  the  experiment  design  and  construction,  a great  deal  of  testing, 
finally  a launch  which  may  or  may  not  be  completely  successful,  and  then  data 
acquisition,  transmission  through  telemetry  links  and  ground  stations  back  to  the 
experimenter,  and  finally  reduction  and  analysis  of  the  data  by  the  experimenter. 
This  cycle  from  the  conception  of  the  experiment  until  its  analysis  typically 
involves  several  years,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  space  physics  the  connection 
between  a theoretical  model  and  its  experimental  verification  is  frequently  some- 
what remote. 

An  example  of  how  models  Can  be  rendered  academic  by  the  acqusition  of  data 
is  provided  by  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  photoelectron  sheath  about  a space- 
craft. A number  of  workers,  beginning  with  Singer  and  Walker^^  in  1962  have 
discussed  the  effect  of  photoelec trorts  oft  the  plasma  sheath  surrounding  a space- 
craft. Various  velocity  distribution  fUftctlohs  for  the  photoelectrons  were  treated 
In  various  geometries,  but  almost  all  of  the  treatments  Were  for  a conducting  body. 
Guernsey  and  FU  and  Fu  showed  that  If  the  photoelectrons  dominate  the  space 
charge  near  the  satellite  surface,  It  would  be  possible  for  a potential  minimum  to 
develop  in  the  sheath  so  that  the  potential  distribution  would  be  nonmonotonic. 


(!3ee  whlpaie^^  for  a rcvle^^  of  these  treatments. ) such  a potential  minimum  was 
o(  d«»  ouamM  raan,  .h.  i.cSD 

on  the  ATS-f.  sateUlte.^*  However,  tt  wnB  shown  that  none  ot  the  models  coul 
nde,uately  explain  the  data.  “ The  petenttal  mtnltnnm  which  was  tnterr^  (rom 
the  data  was  much  loo  large  to  be  explained  in  terms  ot  the  ordinal  space  gc.. 
limited  effect.  It  is  probable  thal  the  minimum  must  be 
differential  charging  ot  the  spacecraft  surfaces.  Electrons  are 
differentially  charged  portions  ot  the  spacecraft  surface  providing  the 
negallve  space  charge  tor  the  formation  ot  the  potential  minimum.  However, 
quantitative  model  tor  this  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been  formulated. 

another  way  of  verifying  sheath  models  that  has  not  been  adeguatel,  explotted 
U through  laboratory  experiments.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  completely 
simulate  the  geosynchronous  environment  in  a laboratory. 

study  many  ot  the  Individual  processes.  It  Is  certainly  possible  to  generate  Huxes 
of  particles  in  the  appropriate  energy  ranges  In  the  laboratory,  and  t ere  s o 
be  no  problem  in  slmuUtlng  solar  photocmlsslon.  Il  should  be  poss.b  e to  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  charging  process  and  especially  about  the  Interaction  betveer. 
^rlous  spacecran  elements  by  using  realistic  models  of  a spacecraft  m such  a 

laboratory  etivirohment. 
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Abstract 


A charging  n odfel  is  dfevelbped  for  geosynchronbus,  three-axis  stabilized 
spacecraft  when  i nder  the  inHuence  of  a geomagnetic  sUbstorm.  The  differential 
charging  potentia  .s  between  the  thermally  coated  or  blanketed  outer  surfaces  and 
metallic  struCtun  of  a spacecraft  are  determined  when  the  spacecraft  is  immersed 
in  a dense  plasma  cloud  of  energetic  particles.  The  spacecraft -to-environment 
interaction  is  determined  by  representing  the  charged  particle  environment  by 
equivalent  current  source  forcing  functions  and  by  representing  the  spacecraft  by 
its  electrically  equivalent  circuit  with  respect  to  the  plasma  charging  phenomenon. 
The  charging  mbdel  includes  a sun/earth/spacecraft  orbit  model  that  simulates  the 
sun  illumination  conditions  of  the  spacecraft  outer  surfaces  throughout  the  orbital 
flight  on  a diurnal  as  well  as  a seasonal  basis.  Transient  and  steady-state  numer- 
ical results  for  a three-axis  stabilized  spacecraft  are  preserlted. 


This  work  «as  performed  under  a General  Electric  !5pace  Division  197G  Internal 
Research  and  Development  Program,  No.  768084161. 


I.  iNrftmMT.TiON 

from  thO  geosynehratious  orbitihg  NASA  satellitfes  ATS-5  and 
ATS-e  • • has  indicated  that  the  surface  of  these  satellites  can  charge  to  hundreds 
of  volts  when  in  sunlight  and  thousands  of  volts  (up  to  -10  kV)  when  in  eclipse. 

Data  transmitted  from  these  satellites  during  these  charging  events  has  indicated 
the  existence  of  transient  fluxes  of  energetic  particles.  It  has  been  suggested^ 
that  these  clouds  of  energetic  particles  are  injected  into  the  IjcaLmidnight-to- 
dawn  region  of  the  geosynchronous  altitude  during  geomagnetic  substorm  activity. 
Consequently,  during  a geomagnetic  substorm,  spacecraft  at  altitudes  greater  than- 
three  Earth  radii,  in  the-  local  time  sector  from  just  before  midnight  to  past  dawn, 
occasionally  will  encounter  and  be  immersed  in.a  dense  plasma  cloud  of  energetic 
particles.  . it  has  been  further  postulated  that  this  charged  particle  environment  is 
the  major  cause  of  spacecraft  charging.  That  is,  in  the  steady-state,  every  isolated 
part  of  a spacecraft  immersed  in  the  space  environmental  plasma  will  come  into 
electrical  6<iuilibrium  by  developing  surface  charges  of  the  proper  sign  and  magni- 
tude such  that  the  net  current  - represented  by  the  deposition  and  release  of 
charged  particles  from  the  surface  of  the  spacecraft  - is  zero.  The  equilibrium 
potential  of  the  surface  of  the  spacecraft  is  the  potential  difference  between  the 
surface  and  ambient  plasma  sheath.  The  most  important  contributors  to  the  equil- 
ibration currents  are  the  primary  plasma  electron  artd  proton  arrivals  at  the  sur- 
face and  the  photoelectrons  released  when  sunlight  illuminates  the  surface,  in 
addition,  the  Contributions  of  secondary  electrons  released  from  the  surface  Under 
primary  proton  or  electron  impact  and  possible  electron  reattraction  to  the  surface, 
are  also  significant  and  must  be  considered  in  a complete  analysis  of  the  problem. 

In  the  coincidence  with  the  geomagnetic  substorm  activity  in  this  local  time 
quadrant,  is  the  occurrence  of  anomalous  events  on-board  satellites  in  geosyn- 
chronous orbit  when  immersed  in  the  substorm  plasma.  Specifically,  anomalous 
behavior  experienced  by  several  satellites  has  included^  control  circuit  switching 
power  system  failure,  sensor  data  noise,  thermal  Control  degradation,  and  tele-  ’ 
metry  logic  switching.  There  is  a growing  body  of  evidence  which  demonstrates 
the  dependence  of  satellite  anomalous  behavior  on  geophysical  parameters  such  as 
local  time  and  geomagnetic  activity. 

Consequently,  it  has  been  postulated*'  ^ that  the  anomalous  behavior  of  syn- 
chronous spacecraft  is  due  to  electrostatic  charging  of  the  various  spacecraft 
surfaces  to  large  negative  potentials  and  their  subsequent  discharging.  The  elec 
tromagnetic  pulses  produced  by  the  discharges  contain  enough  energy  to  interact 
with  electronic  logic  circuits  at  distances  of  tens  of  centimeters,  and  cause  Voltage 
spikes  large  enough  to  change  logic  steles,  other  data  from  spacecraft  indicate 
that  repeated  discharging  also  results  in  the  degradation  of  thermal  control  surfaces 
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1 llu>,  II  la  Ihe  differential  charelnB  of  the  vaMous  Itiermally  blankelod  or  coaled 
o or  aorfaco  n.a.cHaU  nllh  reapco,  ,o  each  olhcr  and  .llh  reapoo.  lo  Ihe  apace- 

ro„  Ta  a ' when  Ihe  dleleclrlc 

Llano!  t '*  that  la  one  of  the  major  cauaos  of 

satdliit^  aiiornaloUs  behavior, 

which  adreli'Tle  '*"**  **^*^''  ‘develop  a apacecraft  charging  almulatlon  model 

snacecran  ^■’““'f.t.-.o-cnvlronmen.  Inlerac.lon  when  Ih. 

apacecraft  immeraed  In  .he  charged  particle  cnvironmenl  that  1.  encunlered  a, 

g oaynchronoua  orbit  during  a geomagnetic  aubstorm.  Purther,  the  principal 

polan  lata  between  Ihe  thermally  blanketed  or  coated  outer  aurfaeea  and  the  metallic 
atreelure  of  the  apacecraft.  To  determine  the  apacecraft -to-envlronmenl  Inter- 
action,  the  equivalent  electrical  model  of  the  apacecr.n  with  reaped  lo  the  charg- 
ing phenomenon  la  developed  and  the  plaama  environment  la  repreaentod  by  equlva- 

oartZ  'h^  charged 

and  th!  aurrerrr  "" 

current  u a«ondary  electron  emlaalona  aa  dlaeharglng 

nt  sources.  The  spacecraft  outer  surface  configuration  is  represented  by 

• , ^ geometrical  model  and  a solar/eai^th  orbital  model  are 

alao  developed  lo  determine  the  aun-.llumtnatlon  condition  of  the  outer  aurfaeea  aa 
^function  of  ap.cec.1,  orbital  poaltlon.  That  la,  the  geometrical  and  orbital 
models  are  used  to  determine  whether  a surface  is  sun -illuminated  self  -had  d 
or  earth-ahadowed.  in  ad-lltlon.  when  a aurface  la  aun-lllumlZd  th  mtenar  ’ 

of  the  lllumina  ton,  which  la  a function  of  the  aun/apacecratt  aurface  aapect  aZ 
IS  also  determined  by  the  models, 

mode?^’'®'?  ’ However  the 

niodela  are  baaed  primarily  on  the  mialyala  of  apln-alabillred  apacecraft.  Fo^  Ihe 

particular  types  of  spacecraft  analyacd,  there  was  conalderable  aeaaonal  and 
lurnal  variation  of  the  exposed  metallic  are.  Illuminated  by  the  aim.  However 
due  o the  restricted  location  of  thermal  blanket  malarlala  and  Ihe  exlcrnal  atruc- 
mra,  orm  of  spln-slabltlxed  sp.cecr.fi.  ihere  were  small  diurnal  varlatloi!  in 
h the  amolml  and  location  of  the  thermal  blanket  material  areas  tllummated  bv 
the  sun  during  the  mldhlghl-to-dawn  local  lime  quadrant  r„n 
was  made  to  determine  the  sun-lllumlnatlon  conltoZ'exZTdZtiraZ^^^^^^ 

dtuZl'!,'  ^elusZ'  1 'he 

dleleeirL  and  "’7''“'’'”"  of  'he  amount  and  location  of  holh  Ihe 

The  moW  dl  d!  T‘"'  """""■e'e'*  »y  the  sun  are  considerable, 

condlllon  of  alUMh  ” ' eelcrmlnes  the  variations  of  sun-lllumlnallon 

of  the  exposed  surfaees  throughout  the  dally  orbital  path  in  addition 
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to  considtsrlne  the  seasonal  changes.  Also,  the  previous  models  have  hot  con- 
sidered the  intrinsic  capacitance  of  the  spacecraft  structure  vHth  respect  to  the 
plasma  sheath.  In  this  paper,  the  structural  capacitance  has  been  included  In  the 
simulation  model,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  the  structural  capacitance  has  a signif- 
icant influence  on  the  transient  response. 

In  the  following  sections,  the  development  of  the  spacecraft  charging  model  is 
discussed  in  general  terms  and  includes  a discussion  of  the  plasma  model,  the 
electrical  model,  the  geometrical  model,  a solar/earth  orbital  model,  the  mate- 
rial properties  and  configuration  definition,  and  the  numerical  integration 
approach.  Spacecraft  charging  results  are  given  for  a geosynchronous  satellite 
during  the  midnight -to -dawh  local  time  quadrant  for  the  fall-equinox  artd  winter- 
solstice  seasonal  periods. 


1 Sl‘ ACKCIIAFT  CllAHOINt;  MOIIKL  DFN  KI.Ol’MFNT 

The  spacecraft  charging  model  development  can  best  be  described  in  terms  of 
the  flow  chart  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  S/C  charging  model  consists  of  four  sepa- 
rate models:  a plasma  model,  an  electrical  model,  a S/C  geometrical  model;  and 
a solar /earth  orbital  model.  The  plasma  model  represents  the  charging  and  dis- 
charging mechanism  of  the  ambient  plasma  with  respect  to  the  spacecraft  by  equiv- 
alent current  sources.  The  current  sources,  which  are  dependent  on  the  particle 
energy  distribution  functions,  constitute  the  forcing  functions  of  the  charging  model 
equations.  The  electrical  model  defines  the  lumped  element  equivalent  circuit 
representation  of  the  spacecraft  surfaces  with  respect  to  the  electrostatic  charg- 
ing phenomenon.  The  plasma  model  and  electrical  model  are  combined  to  form 
the  nonlinear  spacecraft  charging  equations.  The  spacecraft  geometrical  model 
defines  the  spacecraft  outer  surfaces  in  terms  of  approximate  planar  surfaces  and 
curved  surface  projections  and  defines  the  vertices  of  all  planar  and  curved 
surfaces  in  terms  of  a spacecraft  reference  coordinate  system.  The  Solar/earlh 
orbital  model  determines  the  location  of  the  spacecraft  with  respect  to  the  sun  and 
the  earth.  The  geometrical  model  and  the  solar/earth  orbital  model  are  combined 
to  determine  the  variation  of  the  sun -illumination  conditions  of  the  outer  surfaces 
with  respect  to  orbital  position. 

To  complete  the  modeling,  the  surface  material  properties  and  configuration 
are  defined.  The  surface  material  properties  that  are  most  important  in  a space- 
craft charging  analysis  are:  the  relative  dielectric  constant,  the  variation  of  the 
surface  resistivity  with  respect  to  clecirical  stress  level,  and  the  variation  of  the 
bulk  resistivity  with  respect:  to  electrical  stress  level.  The  material  configuration 
definition  describes  the  location  of  the  various  thermal  blanket  and  surface  coating 
materials. 


Figure  1.  Spacecraft  Charging  Model  Flow  ChaM 


The  elements  of  the  flol»  chirt  ivill  now  be  discussed  in  greater  detail. 

2. 1 Plasifiii  Model 

As  discussed  previously,  spacecraft  at  geosynchronous  orbit  will  occasionally 
eneountet-  energetic  charged  particle  fluxes  artd  these  fluxes  will  cause  the  various 
outer  surfaces  to  charge  to  large  potentials.  The  charging  and  discharging 
mechanism  of  the  ambient  plasma  with  respect  to  the  spacecraft  cart  be  represented 
of  simulated  by  equivalent  curreht  sources  that  become  the  forcing  functions  of  the 
charging  model  equations.  The  constituent  particle  fluxes  that  affect  the  charging 
of  a surface  afe  pfotorts,  electrons,  photoelectrons,  and  secondary  electrons. 

Several  investigators®'  ®'  ® have  approximated  the  energy  distribution  of  the 
pdrtlcle  fluxes  as  measured  on  ATS-5  by  a Maxwell-Soltzmanrt  (M-Bl  energy  dis- 
tribution and,  further , have  assumed  the  particle  fluxes  to  have  an  omnidirectional 
energy  distribution;  that  is,  the  energy  distribution  of  the  particles  is  identical  in 


each  dlfdctloh.  thus,  it  Is  possible  to  chafactcrl^.e  the  partible  energy  distribu- 
tions by  a thermal  energy  (Kr)  expressed  In  electron  volts.  This  approximation  is 
used  in  this  paper  to  simplify  the  analysis  and  to  provide  an  insight  into  the  problem 
that  might  otherwise  be  obscured  by  a more  complex  approach. 

The  total  current  flowing  into  the  outer  surface  of  a spacecraft  is 


where  A is  the  surface  area  and  J.j.  is  the  total  positive  current  density  into  the 
surface  and  is  given  by 

Where  J is  the  incident  proton  current  density,  is  the  secondary  electron 
current  density  produced  by  incident  protons,  is  the  incident  electron  current 
density,  is  the  secondary  electron  current  density  produced  by  incident  elec- 
trons, and  Jpjj  is  the  photoelectron  current  density. 

A charged  surface  at  a given  potential  in  a charged  particle  environment  will 
accelerate  particles  cf  the  opposite  polarity  artd  repel  particles  of  the  same 
polarity.  Thus,  assuming  an  omnidirectional  Wlaxwelllan  energy  alstributloh,  the^ 
fraction  of  ambient  plasma  electrons  reaching  a large  surface  at  a potential  V is 


exp 

® ^o 


V<0 


(3) 


where  N is  the  incident  electron  density,  N is  the  ambient  electron  density,  V 

© “q 

is  the  potential  of  the  surface  under  consideration,  K is  Boltzmann's  constant,  e 
is  the  charge  of  an  electron,  and  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  M-B  elec- 
tron energy  distribution. 

The  average  ambient  electron  current  density  incident  to  a neutral  surface  is 
given  by 


where  is  the  average  ambient  electron  current  density  and  v^  is  the  mean 
ambient  Aermal  velocity. 

Thus,  from  Eqs.  (3)  and  (4),  the  average  electron  current  density  incident  to 
a large  surface  at  potential  V is 
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(V/t.) 

Je  = Jfi  ^ • V<0 

® ®o 


where 


T = — - 
e e 


(3) 


(6) 


(?) 


id  the  equivalent  temperature,  expressed  in  Volts,  of  the  distribution  approx- 
imating the  plasma  eleetron  energy  distribution,  and  is  the  eleetron  current 
density  incident  to  a large  surface  at  potential  V.  For  a positive  surface 

= , V>0  (g) 

that  is,  a surface  at  a positive  potential  will  attra-!t  oppositely  charged  particles 
but  cannot  extract  more  particles  from  the  plasma  environment  than  the  ambient 
particle  density  Similarly,  the  proton  current  density  incident  to  a large 

surface  at  potential  V is 

Jp-Jp^e  P . V>0  (9) 

and 

jp  = Jp^  , VsiJ  (10) 

where  ^Po  is  the  average  ambient  proton  current  density  incident  to  a neutral  sur- 
face, and  Tp  is  the  equivalent  temperature  of  the  M-6  distribution  approximating 
the  plasma  protoh  energy  distribution  add  is  expressed  in  volts. 

In  addition  to  the  above  charged  particle  fluxes,  there  will  be  secondary  emis- 
sion electrons  as  well  as  photoelectroh  emissions.  !&oth  types  of  charged  particles 
will  be  repelled  by  a surface  at  a negative  potential  and  attracted  by  a surface  at  a 
positive  potential.  (!!onsequently,  based  on  the  previous  discussion,  the  secondary 
electrons  leaving  a surface  of  potential  V is  given  by 
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(12) 


-V/T^ 

Jsp=Jsp  « " . V^O 


Jsp  = Jsp^  . VsO 


(13) 


(14) 


whfefe  and  are  the  average  secondary  electron  current  densities  emitted 
^rom  a neutral  surface  produced  by  incident  electrons  and  protons,  respectively. 
Jg^  and  Jsp  are  the  secondary  electron  current  densities  emitted  by  the  incident* 
electrons  and  protons,  respectively,  and  is  the  eduivalent  temperature  of  the 
M-B  distribution  representing  the  energy  distribution  of  the  secondary  emission 
electrons  and  is  expressed  in  volts.  The  secondary  emission  electron  current 
densities  are  directly  related  to  the  Incident  particle  current  densities.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  secondary  electrons  emitted  from  a neutral  sUfface  are  related 
to  the  incident  pafticles  by  a fixed  Constant  and  can  be  expressed  as 


Je^e 


(15) 


= L 

P P 


(16) 


Inhere  fg  is  the  ratio  of  secondary  electrons  to  incident  electrons  and  f is  the  ratio 
of  secondary  electrons  to  Incident  protons.  In  general,  the  secondary  emission 
constants,  f^  and  fp,  arill  have  different  values  for  dielectric  and  metallic  surfaces. 

A similar  development  holds  for  the  photoelectron  emissions  produced  by  sun 
Illumination.  The  photoelectron  current  is  directly  proportional  to  the  Intensity 
of  sunlight  which  is  related  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  Consetjuently,  the  photo- 
electron  current  density  emitted  from  a surface  at  potential  V can  be  expressed  as 


^ph  ■ "^ph 


■V/T, 


ph 


cos  a 


V >0 


(17) 
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where  J < Is  the  photoelectron  current  density  emitted  from  an  illuminated  surface 
at  potential  V,  ts  the  average  photoclectron  current  density  emitted  from  an 

iliuminated  neutral  surface,  Tpj^  is  the  equivalent  temperature  of  the  M-H  distri- 
bution representing  the  energy  distribution  of  the  photoelcctrons  expressed  in  volts, 
a Is  the  angle  between  the  sun-line  and  the  surface  normal  vector  (sun/spacccraft 
surface  aspect  angle)  and 


cos  a 


cos  a for  lo|  < jr/2 

0 for  Id  s ?r/2  (self-shadowing  conditions) 


(ly) 


The  total  positive  current  density  into  a surface  can  take  one  of  four  possible 
forma  depending  on  the  polarity,  positive  or  negative,  of  the  surface  potential  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  sun  illumination.  Thus,  for  a large  dielectric  surface, 
the  current  forcing  function  will  have  the  general  form 


Id(V) 


(cos  a) 


(20) 


where  Iq  is  the  total  positive  current  into  a large  dielectric  surface,  A is  the  area 
of  the  surface,  and  all  other  terms  have  been  defined  previously.  The  above  equa- 
tion must  satisfy  the  following  condition 

/ 

e®V/X  , 


1 If  s = +1  ahd  V > 0;  otherwise  leave  unchanged 
I if  s = -1  and  VsO;  otherwise  leave  unchanged  . (21) 


Exposed  metallic  parts  of  the  structure  can  be  located  on  many  different  outer 
surfaces  of  the  spacecraft;  consequently,  the  various  exposed  metallic  surfaces, 
which  are  electrically  connected,  tan  have  different  sun-lllumlnatlon  conditions 
and  the  current  forcing  function  will  have  a more  complex  form.  In  addition,  the 
exposed  metallic  surfaces  are  generally  small  in  area.  Fewer  charged  particles 
will  be  deflected  from  a small  surface  at  a given  potential  than  a largo  surface  at 
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the  same  potential  consequently,  a correction  factor  must  be  applied  to  small 
surface  areas.  Thus,  the  positive  eurhent  Hewing  into  the  exposed  metallic  struc- 


ture Is 


-V/T„  / -V/Tj 


t Jpj,  (coso^)e 


where  Eq.  (21)  holds  for  the  above  equation,  is  the  total  exposed  metallic 

area,  A^  is  the  exposed  area  of  the  l**'  metallic  surface,  m is  the  total  number 
of  exposed  metallic  surfaces,  o.  is  the  sun  aspect  angle  for  the  metallic  sur- 
face, and  the  following  holds  for  the-^mall  area  correction  terms 


(1  + V/Tp)  = 


(1  + V/Tp)  for  V >0 


1 for  V < 0 


(1  + 1 V/T  I)  for  v<0 


(1  + 1v/tJ)  = 


1 for  V > 0 


Equations  (20)  and  (22)  are  the  plasma  and  photoemission  generated  current  sources 
and  constitute  the  forcing  functions  of  the  spacecraft  charging  equations. 

2.2  Material  Properties  and  ConfipuratloS 

The  spacecraft  outer  surface  material  '•  properties  and  conflguratlm  definition 
are  needed  to  complete  both  the  geometrical  and  electrical  models.  Essentially, 
the  material  properties  and  configuration  definition  consist  of  describing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  various  outer  surface  thermal  blankets  and  coatings  and  their  electrical 
properties.  The  location  of  the  materials  is  needed  In  the  geometrical  model  to 
establish  the  number  of  constituent  planar  and  curved  surfaces  of  the  spacecraft. 
The  electrical  properties  of  the  materials  are  needed  in  the  electrical  model  to 
determine  the  equivalent  circuit  element  values  of  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
spelcetfdh* 


The  electrical  proper^tlea  of  the  outer  surface  thermal  materials  that  are  most 
Impoi^tant  H a spacecraft  charging  aialysU  ares 

(1)  The  relative  dielectric  constant. 

(2)  The  vaHatloh  of  the  sUr*faee  resistivity  with  respect  to  electrical  stress 
level. 

(3)  The  variation  of  bulk  resistivity  with  respect  to  electrical  Stress  level. 

(4)  Ratio  of  surface  to  bulk  leakage  currents. 

All  of  the  above  properties  can  be  determined  experimentally,  in  fact^  for  mean- 
ingful results,  the  last  three  parameters  should  be  measured  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  experienced  in  the  charged  particle  environment  at  synchronous 
orbit  during  a substorm.  That  is,  the  measurement  results  iVill  be  somewhat 
dependent  on  the  energy  levels,  and  current  densities  of  the  charged  particles  bom- 
barding the  dielectric  surface  of  the  thermal  blanket  materials.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, these  properties  are.measured  by  bombarding  the  materials  with  a mono- 
ergetic  electron  beam. 

2.3  (k^omelric'al  Model. 

The  purpose  of  the  geometrical  model  is  to  define  the  spacecraft  outer  surface 
areas  in  terms  of  approximate  plariar  and  Curved  surface  projections,  establish  a 
reference  coordinate  system  in  the  spacecraft,  and  define  the  vertices  of  all  of  the 
planar  and  cUrved  surfaces  in  terms  of  the  reference  coordinate  system.  PuHher- 
more,  the  results  of  the  geometrical  model  are  needed  to  complete  the  electrical 
model.  That  iS,  the  approximate  geometrical  surfaces  of  the  spacecraft  outer  con- 
figuration are  used  in  the  computation  of  the  equivalent  capacitor  and  resistor 
element  values  of  the  electrical  model  (each  value  is  related  to  the  surface 
area).  The  reference  coordinate  system  can  be  selected  anywhere  inside  the 
vehicle  structure  and  should  be  chosen  such  that  one  or  more  coordinate  axes  arc 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  cymmetry,  or  parallel  to  the  major  planar  outer  surfaces. 

The  reference  coordinate  system  is  useful  in  determining  the  relative  locations 
and  orientations  of  the  constituent  outer  surfaces.  In  addition,  the  reference  co- 
ordinate system  is  needed  to  determine  the  location  of  the  spacecraft  with  respect 
to  the  earth  and  sun.  The  surface  Vertices  are  used  in  the  computation  of  the 
surface  normal  vectors,  and  the  surface  normal  vectors  together  with  the  location 
of  the  spacecraft  with  respect  to  the  sun  are  used  to  determine  the  sUn  illumination 
condition  of  the  surface;  that  IS,  whether  the  surface  is  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
self-^shadowed,  or  earth-shadowed.  It  should  foe  noted  that  there  can  exist  outer 
surfaces  that  are  never  illuminated  by  the  sun;  these  areas  are  designated  as 
"permanently**  shadowed  areas. 
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in  order*  to  deteritilhe  the  sun*mutnlnation  condition  of  the  constituent  sur- 
faces  all  outer  surface  areas  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  six  major  planes 
parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes.  Hence,  the  areas  of  the  constituent  planar  sur- 
Les  parallel  to  a coordinate  axis  can  be  easily  expressed  in  terms  of  the  s X 
major  planes.  However,  for  planar  surfaces  not  parallel  to  a coordinate  axis 
effective  surface  areas  projected  Into  the.  six  major  planes  must  be  determine. 

The  projected  areas  in  the  six  major  planes  are  then  assumed  to  have  the  same 
normal  vectors  associated  With  the  six  major  plartOs  When  determining  their  s - 
illumination  condition;  however,  the  true,  unprojected  area  is  used  when  determin- 
ing the  area  that  is  sUl^ect  to  the  charged  particle  environment.  The  same  proce- 
dure  is  foUowed  for  all  curved  Surfaces,  that  is.  cones,  spheres,  cylinders.  . 

The  exposed  metallic  parts  of  the  spacecraft  structure  require  special 
attention.  Since  the  exposed  structural  parts  can  exist  on 

planar  surface  of  the  spacecraft,  the  exposed  metallic  parts  Will  have  differen 
sun-lllumlnation  conditions  depending  on  the  particular  location  of  the  exposed 
part. . The  effective  projected  area  of  each  exposed  metallic  part  is  computed  in 
Lch  of  the  six  major  reference  planes  as  outlined  above.  The  effective  projected 
area  in  conjunction  with  the  particular  sun/spacecraft  surface  aspect  angle  is  used 
in  the  computation  of  the  phOtoemission  current;  this  Is  represented  by  the  last 
term  of  Eq.  (22).  However,  the  actual  exposed  area  of  a metallic  part  is  subject 
to  the  plasma  envl.onment;  thus,  the  total  exposed  metallic  area  is  Use^  in  the 
computation  of  the  incident  particle  currents.  This  is  represented  by  the  first  two 

t^rms  of  Eq.  (22), 


2.  t Eleclficttl  Modtl 

The  electrical  model  defines  the  lumped  element,  equivalent  circuit  represen- 
tation of  the  spacecraft  outer  surfaces  with  respect  to  the  electrostatic  charging  ^ 
phenomenon.  The  equivalent  electrostatic  circuit  is  a network  consisting  of  capaci 
tors  and  reslstofS  whose  values  are  either  computed  or  measured.  It  wUl  be 
assumed  that  a dielectric  surface  can  he  represented  aS  a simple  lumped  Capacitor 
and  a parallel  leakage  resistance;  however,  this  Is  an  approximate  representation 
when  considering  the  complex  processes  that  occur  when  a dielectric  surface  Is 
bombarded  by  high  energy  particles.  The  capacitor  components  represent  the 
capacitance  of  the  various  dielectric  surfaces  with  respect  to  the  spacecraft  struc- 
ture The  resistor  components  represent  the  leakage  current  from  the  dielectric 
surfaces  to  the  spacecraft  structure.  Additional  capacitors  and  resistors  are 
needed  to  represent  the  surface  capacitance  and  leakage  current  between  adjacent 
surfaces  and  between  illuminated  and  nortlllUmlrtated  sections  of  a surface.  How- 
ever, these  surface  interaction  processes  are  second-ordfer  coupling  effects  and 
will  not  be  considered  in  the  model.  This  Is  a conservative  assumption  and  does 


not  affect  the  ability  of  the  model  to  predict  the  potential  differences  between  a 
surface  and  the  structure  or  the  potential  differences  between  adjacent  surfaces. 
Cohsetjuently,  the  equivalent  circuit  of  the  spacecraft  with  rCspect  to  the  Charging 
phertoitienort  has  the  simplified  form  shown  in  Figure  2. 


SURFACE 

elements 


PLASMA 

SOUBC*' 


Figure  2.  Spacecraft  Equivalent  Circuit 


It  has  been  assumed  that  there  are  n outer  surfaces.  The  i-th  surface  has  an 
absolute  potential  of  V.  volts  and  each  surface,  or  node,  has  a.  corresponding 
plasma  and  photoemission  generated  current  source  having  the  general  form  of 
Eq.  (20).  The  spacecraft  structure  has  an  absolute  potential  of  V volts  and  I is 
the  plasma  and  photoemisslon  generated  current  source  into  the  exposed  metallic 
surfaces  and  is  given  by  Eq.  (22).  The  capacitance,  C^,  is  the  intrinsic  capaci- 
tance of  the  spacecraft  structure  with  respect  to  the  plasma.  This  structural 
capacitance  can  be  approximated  by  the  isolated  capacitance  of  the  structure.  This 
is  a reasonable  approximation  since  the  plasma  sheath  outer  boundary,  which  rep- 
resents the  terminus  of  the  strong  satellite  fields  due  to  spacecraft  charging,  has 
a depth  on  the  order  of  tens  of  meters. 


The  follOwlhg  set  of  slmuUeweous  spacecraft  charglrtg  equations  caft  be  written 
foi*  the  Simplified  circuit  of  Figure  2: 


C,  d (Vj 

-V 

(Vi-V„) 

dt 

- V 

-V 

• 

• 

dt- 

- V 

= w 


dV^ 

dt 


n 

S'. 

i-0 


(25) 


EiiuatiDn.(25)  in  genferal  will  be  nonlinear  since  the  leakage  resistances  are  non- 
linear functions  of  stress  level  (V^  - V^)  and  the  plasma  and  photoemisslon  gen- 
erated currents  are  nonlinear  functions  of  absolute  potential.  The  number  of  equa- 
tions, n,  is  a function  of  both  the  number  of  surfaces  with  different  dielectric 
materials  and  the  number  of  surfaces  with  different  Sun-illUnlination  conditions. 


2.5  Solar  T^arlh  Sp&reiTaft  Orbit  Model 

The  purpose  of  the  solar/earth/spac6draft  orbit  model  Is  to  determine  the 
sun-llluminatlon  Condition  of  a spacecraft  surface  including  both  Carth-shadowlng 
and  self-shadoWing  conditions.  The  sun-lllumlnation  condition  of  a surface  is 
determined  by  first  defining  the  planar  surface  and  its  vertices  with  respect  to  the 
spacecraft  reference  coordinate  syst.^m.  This  Is  essentially  accomplished  in  the 
geometrical  model.  Next,  the  normal  vector  of  this  surface  is  computed  and  the 
relative  location  of  the  normal  vector  with  respect  to  the  spacecraft  reference 
coordinate  system  Is  determined.  The  relative  position  of  the  sun  with  respect  to 
the  earth  is  computed  as  well  as  the  relative  position  of  the  spacecraft  with  respect 
to  the  earth,  using  coordinate  transformations,  the  relative  position  of  the  space- 
craft coordinate  system  with  respect  to  the  sun  is  then  determined.  Finally,  the 
angle  between  the  surface  normal  and  the  sun  vector,  the  aspect  angle,  is  com- 
puted. The  intensity  of  sUn-lllumlrtatlort  is  propOrtlottal  to  the  cosine  of  the 
aspect  angle  with  full  illumination  occurring  for  an  aspect  angle  of  0®.  The  surface 
is  self-shadowed  when  the  absolute  value  of  the  aspect  angle  exceeds  90°,  Also, 
the  earth-shadowing  condition,  which  occurs  when  the  spacecraft  is  in  the  umbra 
of  the  earth,  cart  be  similarly  determined.  The  solar/earth /spacecraft  orbit 
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iiukIpI  oonsi-sts  of  four  sepafate  parts;  the  spacecraft  ephemeris  model,  the  solar 
model,  the  coordinate  transformation?,  and  the  solar/vehicle/earth  geometrical 
model. 

Th^  relative  geometry  bet^Veen  the  earth,  the  sun.  the  spacecraft,  and  a con- 
stituent surface  IS  shown  in  Figure  3.  As  indicated  in  Figure  3,  the  surface  is 
defined  by  the  vertices  A.  R,  and  C.  To  determine  the  solar/spacecraft  surface 
aspect  angle,  the  surface  normal  vector  and  the  surface-sun  vector  must  be 
computed.  The  vertex  vectors  of  the  surface  expressed  in  vehicle  Coordinates 
are 


FA 

FB 

FT 


(26) 


and  the  sun  vector  in  inertial  coordinates  at  the  center  of  the  earth  is 


and  is  computed  by  the  solar  model  program.  The  spacecraft  vector  expressed  in 
inertial  coordinates  is 


OF 


(28) 


and  IS  computed  by  the  vehicle  ephemeris  program. 

From  Figure  3.  it  can  be  seen  that  the  surface  normal  vector  is  given  by 

N (FA  - fT?)  w (FC  - FR) 

the  solar 'Spacecraft  surface  aspect  angle  is  then  given  by 
cos  o (N  • RS),(!  Nj  IRs!  ) . 

and  the  earth  aspect  angle  is 

COSO  (RS  - RO)  (’Rs!  ’rT)')  . 
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Ftgurfe  3.  Sun-Earth-Spacecrdft  Orbital  deom^try 


Earth -ecllbsing  (shadowing)  of  a surface  is  given  by  the  following  condition 


3 < 3^  eOltbee  Condition 
3 > 3 j non-eclipae  condition 


where 


3^  = sin“"  (ft^/r) 

= radius  of  earth 
e 


arid  Pj  is  the  earth  disc  aspect  angle  subtended  the  spacecraft.  Thus,  an  earth 
eclipsing  condition  occurs  when  the  spacecraft  is  in  the  umbra  of  the  earth.  Solf- 
shadowtng  or  self-eclipslrig  of  a surface  by  the  spacecraft  itself  is  given  by  the 
following  condition: 


t 


la  I 2r  7t/2  feclipae  condltioh 
la  I < ff/2  non-eclipso  condition 


C^4) 


where  a is  the  solar/spaeecraft  surface  aspect  angle  determined  from  the  solar 
projection  upon  the  surface  normals. 

In  the  simplified  spacecraft  ephenieris  model,  the  location  of  the  spacecraft 
with  respect  to  the  inertial  coordinate  system  of  the  earth  is  determined.  There 
is  no  need  for  a precise  spacecraft  orbit  so  an  abbreviated  model  is  used.  The 
orbit  is  assumed  to  be  circular  with  a constant  radius  and  a nominal  period  of 
1440  min.  The  spacecraft  is  flowrt  in  the  equatorial  plane  (inclination  = 0^). 

In  the  solar  model,  the  position  of  the  sim  with  respect  to  the  earth  is  derived 
from  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  which  provides  mean  position 
in  terms  of  a series  expansion  of  elapsed  centuries  from  a base  epoch.  Conven- 
tional Coordinate  transformations  are  employed  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
sun  with  respect  to  the  spacecraft  (vehicle)  reference  coordinate  system. 

2.6  Nunicriral  Intt'^rUiioti 

The  first  order,  simultaneous,  nonlinear  spacecraft  charging  differential 

Eqs.  (25)  Writh  forcing  functions  represented  by  Eqs.  (20)  attd  (22)  are  of  such  a 

form  that  standard  closed-form  methods  of  solution  do  not  apply.  Consequently, 

several  "initial  value"  numerical  Integfatlort  techniques  were  utilized  to  compute 

the  time  response  of  the  absolute  potentials,  V. V . The  greatest  success 

1 1 ^ • 

was  achieved  with  the  Runge-Kutta  integration  process.  After  some  preliminary 
experimentation,  it  was  found  that  a step  size  of  0.001  sec  produced  satisfactory 
results  in  the  time  response  computation.  The  step  size  is  the  incremental  value 
of  the  independent  variable,  time,  at  which  the  dependent  variable  value,  absolute 
potential,  is  computed. 

From  initial  computations  of  the  time  response  of  the  set  of  Eqs.  (25)  using 
actual  circuit  values  of  capacitance  and  nonlinear  resistance  and  actual  plasma 
substorm  parameters,  it  became  apparent  that  the  transient  and  steady-state 
results  could  not  be  obtained  in  a single  numeHcal  integration  execution.  First, 
it  was  found  that  the  steady-state  vnlUes  of  potential  are  feached  after  several 
hoUi's.  Second,  the  computet*  execution  time-to-^solUtion  time  was  enormous 
(typical  rill*  times  were  on  the  ot*der  of  20  to  30  min  to  obtain  1 to  3 min  of  simu- 
lated time).  Consequently,  it  was  decided  to  characterize  the  transient  behavior 
by  computing  the  transient  response  up  to  that  point  in  time  at  which  the  transient 
response  was  well-behaved,  that  is,  either  mohotonically  decreasing  or  increasing 
(usually  on  the  order  of  1 to  3 min).  The  steady-state  solution  was  computed 
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seoafately  in  a fapldly  executed  progfam.  This  overall  approach  was  not  rlgor- 
oZly  accurate  alhce  plasma  conditions  can  change  within  minutes  and  illuminatton 
conditions  can  change  within  tens  of  minutes.  However,  If  worst  case  plasma  and 
Illumination  conditions  are  employed,  the  solutions,  both  transient  and  steady- 
state  will  represent  worst  case  values  and  more  accurate  solutions  should  not  be 


TO  obtain  the  steady-state  solution,  a more  direct  method  was  employed. 
The  steady-state  condition  is  characterized  by  the  condition  dV^/dt  - 0.  From 
Elq.  (25),  this  results  in  the  steady-state  system  of  equations 


C: 


(V,  - Vq) 

h - (R,(V,  - V ) 


1 S i £ n 


and 


^i 


(35) 


(36) 


The  solution  to  this  system  of  equations  can  be  viewed  as  an  optimisation 
problem  where  Eq.  (36).  which  represents  the  current  balance  condition,  must  be 
minimized  while  simultaneously  satisfying  the  set  of  n nonlinear  equations.  Eqs. 
(35)  which  can  be  considered  as  constraint  equations  on  the  current  balance  con- 
dition. For  simplicity,  it  was  decided  to  use  a simple  direct  enumeration  scheme 

to  iteratively  search  the  region 


(38) 

V.  = V,  + rt^v  , 0 < I < n 

1 Li 

such  that  Eq.  (36)  was  minimized  while  satisfying  the  rt  constraint  Eqs.  (35).  The 
terms  V.  and  V„  are  the  lower  and  upper  bounds,  respectively,  of  the  absolute 
potentials  of  the  surfaces  and  structure.  t>ositlve  potential  values  were  incremen- 
ted  by  aV  = 0. 1 volts  and  negative  potehttal  Values  by  AV  - 50  volts. 
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Spacecraft  charging  simulation  results  for  a three-axis  stabili/,cd  spaciH^raft 
are  presented  in  this  section.  The  spacecraft  analyzed,  V^lth  thermal  blankets  m 
place,  could  be  adequately  modeled  geometrically  as  a ”box-like'’  structure  with 
large  "flat  panel"  type  solar  cell  arrays  which  arc  located  above  and  below  the 
north  and  south  panels,  respectively,  of  the  main  spacecraft  structure.  The 
antenna  structures,  with  thermal  blankets,  could  be  modeled  as  conical  structures 
that  protrude  from  the  front  side  of  the  spacecraft  main  structure  and  point  towards 
the  earth*s  surface.  The  dielectric  properties  of  the  thermal  blankets  and  surface- 
coating  materials  ^^ere  measured  and  the  equivalent  capacitances  and  leakage 
resistances  of  the  constituent  surfaces  were  computed.  The  results  are  listed  in 
Table  1.  There  were  13  surfaces  with  either  different  materials  or  different 
orientations  (with  respect  to  the  spacecraft  reference  coordinate  system)  that  had 
to  be  considered  in  the  spacecraft  charging  analysis.  The  front  side  had  three 
different  materials  and  the  north  and  south  panels  had  two  different  materials. 

The  resistor  values  listed  in  Table  1 are  based  on  the  bulk  resistivity  character- 
istic and  represent  the  values  Computed  at  low  stress  level.  The  last  element  in 
the  table  is  the  structural  capacitance  and  w'as  computed  by  using  some  of  the 
formulas  listed  ill  Appendix  A. 


Table  1.  Element  Value  Summary  of  Three-Axis  Stabilized  Spacecraft 
Analyzed 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
n. 

7. 

8. 
9, 

10. 

lU 

12. 

13. 

14. 


Element  Location 

Backside 
West  Panel 
North  Panel 
North  Panel 
South  Panel 
South  Panel 
East  Panel 
Froht  Pahel 
Froht  Side 
Front  Side 

Solar  Array  SUh-Side 

Solar  Array  Dahk-Slde 

Permanently  Shadowed 
Sides 

Spacecraft  Structure 


Resistor  Value  (ohms) 

Rj  8.  9 y 10^ 

R2  1.2  y 10® 

Rg  2. 1 y 10® 

R^  - 1.8  y 10® 

Rr  1.4  y 10® 

r!!  4.0  V 10*° 

R^  1.2  V 10“ 

Ii„  = 2.  5 y 10® 

Rg  9.  5 y lO^'^ 

H,h  2.8  y 10“ 
Hjj  3.0  V 10^'^ 
Rj2  1.4  y 10® 

R ” 3.8  10® 


Capacitor  Value  (pf) 


Cj  0.37 
C2  0.29 
C3  - 0.1(5 
c]j  0.1(5 
C3  0.24 

cj.  0.08 

C7  0.28 

Cy  - 0. 13 
Cj,  0. 009 
C^K  0.024 
Cjj  0.65 
Cj2  4.4 
C,3  - 0.087 

Cj4  0.000350 
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In  genfel’ai,  the  bulk  fealsllvity  ia  a functtort  uf  atfCaa  level.  The  bulk  feala- 
tivitiea  of  all  the  dielectric  macCHala  were  mettsUfed  by  bombarding  .samples  of 
the  ihateriaLs  by  high  energy  electcoas  and  measuring  the  through  conduction  leak- 
age current  as  a function  of  electron  accelerating  beam  veltage.  ’t  M/as  Conserva- 
tively assumed  that  the  sur  face  stress  level  was  approximately  equal  to  the  beam 
voltage  and  a piecewise  approximation  to  the  bulk  resistivity  versus  beam  voltage 
characteristic  was  computed.  All  of  the  piecewise  approximations  of  the  dielectric 
materials  had  a form  similar  to  the  piecewise  approximation  of  Chemglaze  palrtt 
shown  in  Figure  4.  To  simplify  the  simulation  and  to  decrease  the  execution  time, 
the  piecewise  approximation  of  all  of  the  materials  were  employed  in  the  analysis. 


/ 


BfiAM  VOtTAGi:  INkV 

Figure  4.  Piece-Wise  Approximation  of  Chemglaze  Paint  Bulk  Resistivity 
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ul«ml„.ll™  condition  oxportonood  bv  n r“" 

ourlnn  lb.  onnlno,  period  inTltnUc  ,s  M 7 7"““” 

ccllpntneand  the  epncocren  etructnral  poton7aV»lurn"  ‘”7"' 

value.  The  earth  eclipse  period  can  H.t  , "cfiative 

0:45  local  time.  During  the  peak  r fh  '‘'“fihly  from  23;30  to 

the  spacecraft  as  well  as  the  solai^  ^ ”‘er-solstice  period  the  south  panel  of 

‘-.mated.  The  n.a.rrarur 

sun  occurs  during  this  period  because  the  south  pale  h 

than  the  north  panel;  if  the  reverse  had  Hp.  « f ^ exposed  metal 

metal  that  is  illuminated  by  the  sun  would  occu^lrl'g'^he^"’''"' 

Period.  Thus,  during  the  winter-solstice  period  the  "“'"‘"®''-«ol«tice  per- 
achieve  it  lowest  negative  value.  ^ ^ spacecraft  structure  will 

Using  the  average  plasma  substorm  parameters  of  the  ? . 
storm,  which  was  the  worst  substrnrrv,  T ^ v’anuary  1970  sub- 

of  1970.  and  assuming  a time-invarianr  during  the  first  50  days 

PW.  ,ne  nbnoln..  : T:^:ZTTT 

PompnlPd.  Th«  II  in  .hr/„a  ; n 

::zro7r,  z;;::r ' rr- 

The  average  substorm  parameters  ac  woii  ’ .u 
analysis  are  listed  in  Table  2 The  Parameters  used  in  the 
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1000  sec  of  execution  tLe  ^ ZTf  for  every 
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I’ablo  2,  Photo^miaaloh,  Secondary  Emis^^^lurt,  arid  Omnidirectional  Plarima 
Pa^*amdtera 


Parameter 


Typical  PangC 


Value  Selected 


lV^Tp^-3V 

2 V V 

s 

0 £ f si 
®M 

0 S f <1 
®D 

0 £ f £ I 

Pm 

0 £ f £ 1 

Pd 


0.82  na/cm'^  < Jp 

< 4 na/cm2 

0.  02  na/cm^  < 

< 2 na/cm^ 

2 pa/cm2  < - 

32  pa/cm  ^ 


( 6.  0 kV  (substorm) 
j 3,0kV(quicl) 
y 20,  0 kV  (severe  substorm) 


( 12.0  k\ 
{ Vy.  0 k^ 

( 40.0  k^ 


kV  (substorm) 
kV  (quiet) 

kV  (severe  substorm) 


2.  0 na/cm2 


0,  6 na/cm2  (substorm) 
0.  02  na/cm2  (quiet) 

0.02  na/cm^  (substorm) 
2.  0 pa/cm2  (qui^t) 


current  densities  or  energies.  Consequently,  transient  solutions  were  obtained  at 
the  ortset  of  the  plasma  substorm,  where  particle  temperatures  (energies)  and  cur- 
rent densities  change  suddenly  from  their  quiescent  values  to  their  substorm 
values;  at  the  beginning  of  earth-eclipse,  where  the  photoelectron  current  forcing 
function  is  zero;  and  at  the  end  of  earth-eclipse,  where  the  photoelectron  current 
forcing  function  becomes  nonzero.  The  transient  response  of  the  structure,  the 
solar  array,  and  the  surface  that  exhibited  the  greatest  steady-state  potential  dif- 
ference Is  shown  in  Figure  5 for  the  onset  of  the  6 kV  substorm.  In  this  figure,  as 
well  as  the  others  to  be  presented,  the  transient  response  is  shown  for  a period 
of  70  sec  and  the  steady-state  solutions  are  shoivn  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure. 
The  transition  period  fro  n the  transient  to  the  steady-state  solutions  is  Indicated 
by  the  dashed  lines.  (As  expected,  the  surface  that  consistently  exhibited  the 
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Flgui-e  5.  Transient  Response  at  Onset  of  a 6 kV  Substorm.  Fall-Equinox  23:00  LT 

greatest  stfeady-state  potential  difference  between  the  structure  and  the  surface 
itself,  was  covered  with  dielectric  material  that  experimentally  had  the  highest 
value  of  bulk  resistivity. ) It  was  assumed  that  all  potentials  were  initially  at  zero 
volts.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  surfaces  "fall"  instantaneously  to  a few  hunured  volts 
with  small  potential  differences  between  the  two  outer  surfaces  and  the  underlying 
structure.  This  behavior  was  typical  of  all  of  the  surfaces  of  the  spacecraft.  The 
absolute  potentials  than  "fall"  monotonlcally  negative  until,  after  a long  period  of 
time,  the  final  steady-state  values  are  achieved.  The  transient  response  at  the 
onset  of  earth-eclipse  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  It  was  assumed,  as  a worst  case, 
that  the  steady-state  values  of  the  previous  period  had  been  achieved  at  the  start 
of  the  earth-eclipse  and  are  the  initial  values  used  in  the  numerical  integration 
program.  It  cah  be  seen  that  the  structure  instantaneously  "falls"  to  a negative 
value  of  about  9 kV.  however,  the  Initial  potential  differences  are  maintained  but 
decrease  mohotonically  in  the  steady-state  to  small  values  on  the  order  of  a few 
hundred  volts.  The  transient  response  at  the  end  of  the  earth-eclipse  period  is 
shown  in  Figure  7.  Again  it  Was  assumed,  as  a worst  case,  that  the  steady-state 
values  of  the  previous  period  had  been  achieved  at  the  end  of  the  earth-eclipse 
pehlod  and  these  values  then  became  the  initial  values  in  the  numerical  integration 
program.  The  structural  potential  instantaneously  decreases  to  a negative  value  of 
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Figuce  6.  Transient  Response  into  Eclip'e  for  a 6 kV  Substorm.  Fall-Equinox 
23  {30  LT 


a few  hundred  volts;  however,  the  potential  differenees  are  maintained  initially  and 
then  increase  monotonlcally  to  somewhat  larger  values.  The  solar  array  is 
"clamped"  to  zero  volts  (actually  less  than  one  volt  positive)  by  photoemission. 

This  condition  occurs  for  most  surfaces  with  full  sun-illumination  intensity. 

Upon  comparing  the  steady-state  with  the  transient  solution  Values,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  final  steady-state  values,  that  is,  those  values  achieved  if  the 
sun -illumination  conditions  did  not  change,  represent  the  worst-case  differential 
values.  Also,  the  differential  poter^^als  can  change  instantaneously  by  no  more 
than  a few  hundred  volts.  But,  thr  absolute  potential  of  the  spacecraft  structure 
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Trsuisietit  Response  Out  of  Etlipse  for  a 6 kV  Substorm.  Fall-Equinox 


ean  change  almost  instantaneously  since  it  has  small  capacitance.  In  all  Cases, 
the  transient  response  times  are  controlled  by  either  the  potential  constants  of 
the  forcing  functions  or  the  time  constants  of  the  circuit  elements  or  both.  The 
differential  potentials  of  the  outer  surfaces  do  not  change  instantaneously  by  large 
amounts  since  the  circuit  element  time  constants,  ^hich  are  large  in  value  (the 
product  of  resistance  and  capacitance),  are  dominant.  However,  the  absolute 
potential  of  the  surfaces,  Which  is  the  sum  of  the  absolute  potential  of  the  structure 
and  the  differential  potential  between  the  surface  and  the  structure,  can  change 
instantaneously  in  conjunction  With  the  structure.  This  is  demonstrated  in  all  of 
the  transient  responses  and  in  particular  in  Figures  6 and  7.  At  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  earth-eclipse,  the  absolute  potential  of  the  structure  changes  by  a 
large  amount  and  the  absolute  potentials  of  the  surfaces  change  by  a similar  amount; 
thus  the  potential  differences*  do  not  change  IH  value  initially. 


At  the  oaset  of  the  eubstorUi,  the  stfnicture  " falls"  Slowly  negatively  since 
there  are  photoelectton  emlSsloha  Which  tend  to  cancel  the  ihfluk  of  electrons  from 
the  iJlasma  current  Source.  At  the  OnSet  of  earlh-ecUpse  there  are  no  photoelec- 
tron  currents  and  the  plasma  electron  Current  sources  dominant  and  rapidly 
charge-up  the  small  structural  capacitance.  At  the  end  of  earth-ecllpse,  the  large 
photoelectron^  current  sources  again  reoccur.  The  large  outflux  of  electrons  from 
the  exposed  metallic  parts  produced  by  the  photoemission  currents  iS  instantan- 
eously supplied  by  the  structural  capacitance -and  consequently,  there  Is  a rapid 
decrease  in  the  negative  absolute  potently',  of  the  structure. 

As  discussed  previously,  foh  three-axis  stabilised  spaceccaft  there  is  con- 
siderable diurnal  as  well  as  seasonal  variations  In  the  amount  and  location  of  the 
outer  surface  areas  of  the  spacecraft  that  are  exposed  to  the  sim.  TfiUS,  the  sun 
Uliuninatlon  condition  of  the  13  dielectric  sxirfaces  of  the  spacecra^are  computed 
throughout  the  orbital  path.  From  the  solar /earth/spaCecraft  orbit  model  It  was 
found  that  the  sun -Illumination  condition  did  not  change  significantly  In  local  time 
increments  less  than  30  min.  Consequently,  steady-state  solutions  were  Computed 
at  30  min  increments  throughout  the  duration  of  the  substorm.  In  general,  the 
fl'ial  steady-state  solution  will  never  be  achieved  at  the  end  of  the  30  min  period 
slice  some  of  the  source  potential  and  network,  time  constants  Involved  ace  on  the 
order  of  thousands  of  seconds  and  the  Initial  Sim -illumination  conditions,  on  which 
the  final  steady-state  solution  IS  based,  will  change  significantly  every  30  mla.  A 
Summary  of  the  spacecraft  steady-state  values  using  the  average  plasma  parameter 
values  of  the  2 January  substorm,  is  listed  in  Table  3 for  1 Hr  Increments  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  substorm  for  the  fall-equinox  period.  The  hourly  Incre- 
mental values  are  representative  of  the  worst-case  potential  differences  obtained 
when  compared  against  the  values  computed  in  the  smaller  half-hour  increments. 
The  widely  varying  values  of  the  absolute  potential  of  the  spacecraft  structure  are 
shown  as  well  as  the  maximum  surface  differential  potentials.  It  can  be  seen  that 
during  eclipse  (lasting  roughly  from  23:30  to  0:45)  the  Spacecraft,  in  steady-state, 
achieves  a negative  potential  Of  about  0 kV  and  a maximum  surface  potential  differ- 
ence of  -4. 5 kV  was  reached  towards  dawn. 

A similar  analysis  was  conducted  for  the  peak  of  the  winter-solstice  period  for 
the  6 kV  test  substorm.  As  expected,  the  lowest  negative  spacecraft  structural 
potential  was  achieved  during  this  period.  A summary  of  steady-state  values  is 
presented  in  Table  4.  A maximum  potential  difference  of  -4. 0 kV  was  achieved. 

As  Can  se  seen  from  the  summary  tables,  the  spacecraft  structural  potential 
varies  widely  reaching  a maximum  negative  value  of  about  9 kV  at  eclipse  and  a 
minimum  negative  value  of  450  kV  during  the  winter-solstice  period.  In  this 
particular  design.  Ibe  structural  exposed  metal  was  kept  to  a minimum  and  this 


help^  U>  explain  the  fact  that  the  structure  never  achlCv^ed  ?.erc>  potential  when 
various  exposed  parts  were  illuminated  by  the  siift.  Examination  of  the  steady- 
state  values  of  all  of  the  surfaces  indicates  that  during  eclipse  all  of  the  surfaces 
achieve  almost  the  same  absolute  potential.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  all 
surfaces  have  the  Saine  shadow  and  plasma  current  source  conditions* 


u u)\c:u  SIGNS  AND  DlSCtSSiGN 

This  paper  has  been  concerned  with  the  development  and  application  of  a 
charging  model  for  three-axis  stabilized  spacecraft.  The  objective  of  the  model 
is  to  determine  the  differential  potentials  between  the  outer  surfaces  and  the  struc- 
ture of  a spacecraft  throughout  its  geosynchronous  orbit  when  under  the  influence 
of  a geomagnetic  sUbstorm.  It  w'as  assumed  that  the  interaction  between  the  plasma 
and  the  spacecraft  can  be  adequately  represented  by  an  equilibrium  theory  approach. 
That  is,  the  energy  distribution  jof  t!\e  constituent  plaSma  particles  Can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  an  omnidirectional  Maxwell-Boltzmarin  distribution.  The  plasma  is 
then  represented  by  equivalent  voltage  dependent  current  sources  and  the  outer 
Surfaces  by  simple  lumped  elements.  The  resulting  first  order  differential  equa- 
tions are  integrated  and  potential  distributions  determined.  Sun-illUmlnation  con- 
ditions were  determined  by  a solar/earth/spacecraft  orbit  model  and  the  intrinsic 
capacitance  of  the  spacecraft  with  respect  tc  the  plasma  sheath  is  approximated  by. 
its  isolated  capacitance,  spacecraft  charging  simulation  results,  including  both 
the  transient  and  steady-state  Solutions,  have  been  presented. 

A .knowledge  of  the  potential  distribution  of  the  outer  surfaces  and  structure  of 
the  spacecraft  throughout  its  orbital  path  is  important  from  a systems  design  and 
analysis  viewpoint.  In  general,  spacecraft  materials  that  maintain  stress  levels 
below  their  dielectric  strength  level  should  be  selected.  If,  from  the  analysis,  it 
appears  that  the  dielectric  strength  of  various  spacecraft  surface  materials  will  be 
exceeded,  then,  depending  on  the  magnitude  and  repetition  rate  of  the  discharge 
and  location  of  the  material,  corrective  action  such  as  modification  or  replacement 
of  the  material  may  be  necessary.  Thus,  the  spacecraft  charging  simulation  re- 
sults can  be  useful  in  determining  the  selection  and  location  of  the  type  of  outer 
surface  thermal  blanket  oi^  coating  materials  to  be  employed  in  the  design  of 
spacecraft. 
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«I«iUUtton  results  can  bo  useful  in  establishing  the 

swceoraft  charstag  simulation  reaulla.  It  was  found  that  when  a maximum 

lllumlnaled  by  the  sun,  the  slnictufal  potential 
achleued  Us  lowest  negative  value  (beeause  Of  Photoemisslon).  At  the  same  time 
the  stmfaoe  differential  potential  attained  Its  maximum  value.  Conversely  when' 
a minimum  amount  of  exposed  metal  was  Illuminated,  the  spaeeeraft  stricture 
echoed  tts  highest  negative  value  and  the  surtaoe  differential  potential  attained 
Its  rnm^urn  value.  The  above  results  demonstrate  that  It  I,  dLlral  to  emX 

sinoe  the  d:reXxxt“:r:,:r  r r r*" 

Uhenwm  depend  on  the  spaoeeraft  eonftguratlon,  o'rblt,  and  olr Xf"'^ 

In  the  simulation  analysis  employing  a step  function,  that  Is.  tlme-lmlepend- 
ent,  representation  tor  the  plasma  substorm,  the  worst  case  dllle.-entl.l  potential, 
oceu^  at  steady-state  and  dot  during  the  transient  response.  ThTIZI^T 

^ widely  varying  funotlons  of  time.  Because  of  the  large  time  constants  of  the 
eoulvalent  spaeeeraft  circuit,  a steady-state  response  using  the  actual  time 

xrrtTh-“ 

Mle.  e thnt  the  magnitude  of  the  differential  potentials  as  well  as  the  absolute 

iXXt  «’»  “agnltude  of  the  substorm  particle  energies 

(temperatures)  aild  current  densities.  ^ 

Upon  examining  the  spacecraft  charelne  results  u keah. 
trajectories,  their  actual  energy  distributions,  and  determine  the  surface 
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pot6ntials  by  sblving  Poisson's  potential  distribution  equation  in  three  dimensions. 
Although  the  model  is  based  on  simplistic  assumptions,  the  simulation  results 
Obtained  for  the  structural  potential  are  in  relative  agreement  with  the  structural 
potentials  measured  on-board  ATS-G,  a three-axis  stabilized  spacecraft.  The 
charging  model  predicts  that  upon  entering  eclipse,  the  spacecraft  structure  falls 
almost  instantaneously  to  a value  of  about  -3  kV  artd  leaving  eclipse  the  spacecraft 
structure  rises  almost  instantaneously  to  a few  hundred  volts  negative.  Similar 
transient  results  into  andjbut  of  eclipse  have  been  observed  on  ATS-6.  In  addition, 
the  structural  potential  variations  during  the  post-eclipse  period,  as  predicted  by 
the  model,  correspond,  relatively,  to  measured  results  on  ATS-6.  For  example, 
examining  the  steady-state  stress  levels  in  the  post -eclipse  period,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  structural  potential  rises  to  a low  negative  value  after  eclipse  but  falls 
negatively  towards  dawn  and  then  rises  to  a low  negative  value  at  dawn.  These 
results  are  in  relative  agreement  with  data  measured  on  board  ATS-6. 
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lA  this  appendix,  Equations  for  the  isolated  electrostatic  capacitance  of  several 
types  of  geometrical  structures  are  given, 

LI  Sphere 

The  Isolated  capacitance  of  a Sphere  is' 


^ISO  " 


where  is  expressed  in  farads,  R is  th6  radius  of  the  sphere  in  meters,  and 

is  the. permittivity  of  a vacuum  (8.85  x lO'^^  farads/meter). 

K2  Cube 

2 

The  capacitance  of  art  isolated  cube  has  been  found  to  be  • 

^ISO  " ^’^^o  ^ ^^2) 

where  i is  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  cube  in  meters  and  is  expressed  in 

farads. 


l.j  (Alindor 

The  Capacitance  of  an  isolated  cylinder  is  given  by** 


47re_a 


r 2 

a (a^  ^ R^) 
R 


where  is  expressed  in  farads,  a is  one -half  the  length  of  the  cylinder  in 
meters,  and  R ia  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  in  meters. 


This  formula  was  derived  bv  the  authors. 
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The  capacllanee  of  a truhcated  cone  wUl  be  approximated  by  the  capacitance 
of  a cylinder  with  a length  equal  to  that  of  the  cone,  but  the  radium  of  the  equivalent 
cylinder  Id  the  average  of  the  radii  of  the  truncated  cone.  Udlng  Eq.  (A3),  the 
results  are 

^"iso  " “ 

In 


. 2 *2 
a ^ (a^  ^ R^) 

R 


where  H - ^ISO  Expressed  In  farads  and  the  radii  expressed  in 

meters. 


1.5  Thill  Kortan^ailur  und  t-llliptioal  riutos 

The  capacitance  of  thin  rectangular  and  elliptical  plates  have  been  derived  in 
a previous  paper^  and  the  results  are  given  in  graphical  form  for  various  values 
of  length  and  width,  and  semimajor  and  semimirtor.  axes,  respectively. 


1.6  Thin  i'irruhir  IMuir 

4 

The  capacitance  of  a thin  circular  plate  is  given  by 

=— (Hi.  1)  (A5) 

ISO  7T 

where  R is  the  radius  of  the  circular  disk  in  meters  and  is  in  picofarads. 
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3.  Induced  Chdr^ing  of  ShoHle  Orbiter 
by  High  Electron-Beam  Currents 

H.  B.  Lieinbhh 
Bbftellb  Poicitic  Horlhwbsf  Lobordfories 
Ridhidhdi  Wdshift^ton 


Abstract 


Emission  of  high-current  electron  beams  that  has  been  proposed  for  some 
Spacelab  payloads  requires  substantial  return  currents  to  the  Orbiter  skin  in  order 
to  neutralize  the  beam  charge.  Since  the  outer  skin  of  the  vehicle  is  covered  with 
1300  m^  of  thermal  insulation  which  has  the  dielectric  quality  of  air  and  an  elec- 
trical conductivity  that  has  been  Estimated  by  NASA  at  10*^-10“^^  mhos/m,  con- 
siderable transient  charging  and  local  potential  differences  are  anticipated  across 
the  insulation.  The  theory  for  induced  charging  of  spacecraft  due  to  operation  of 
electron  guns  has  only  teen  developed  for  spherical  metal  vehicles  and  constant 
emission  currents,  which  are  not  directly  applicable  to  the  Orbiter  situation. 
Field-aligned  collection  of  electron  return  current  from  the  ambient  ionosphere  at 
Orbiter  altitudes  provides  up  to  ^ 150  niA  on  the  conducting  surfaces  and  ^ 2.  4 A 
oil  the  dielectric  thermal  insulation.  Local  ionization  of  the  neutral  atmosphere  by 
energetie  electron  bombai*dmeht  or  electrical  breakdown  may  provide  somewhat 
mof‘e  return  current.  During  electron  gun  operation,  differential  charging  between 
the  outer  surface  of  the  dielectric  Insulator  and  the  internal  metal  c onductors 
creates  large  potentials  and  electric  fields  across  the  insulation.  Estimates  of  the 
transient  behavior  and  potential  magnitude  are  obtained  by  soiving  electric  circuit 
analogies.  For  an  electron  beam  charge  of  1 ^coulomb  (l6  A for  100  msec),  the 
potential  across  the  insulator  rises  to  lO^’-lO^’  volts  depending  on  tlie  induced 
external  ionization,  Since  electrical  breakdown  across  the  insulation  occurs  at 
50,000  volts,  high  gun  currents  may  cause  arcing  through  the  insulation. 


This  research  work  was  sponsored  by  NASA/GSFC  under  contract  NASH-3 141 5. 
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1.  ismoiin  TmN. 


El6ttrltal  charging  of  spacefcraft  In  the  Ionosphere  and  magnetosphere  Is  a 
consequence  of  different  fluxes  of  thermal  electrbrts  ahd  Ions  striking  the  surface 
of  the  vehicle.  Normally,  a very  small  equUlbrlum  potential  Is  established  over 
the  skin  of  the  vehlcU  which  does  hot  affect  the  operation  of  sensors  artd  electronic 
instrumentation.  However,  the  Space  Shuttle  Orblter  may  acquire  appreciable 
charge  differentials  and  local  electric  fields  due  to  its  large  airplane  shape  and 
Its  nonconducting  outer  skin.  As  the  vehicle  assumes  different  attitudes  In  the 
Course  of  Its  mission,  various  outer  surfaces  will  be  shadowed  from  particle  and/or 
photon  bombardment.  Owing  to  alignment  of  charged -particle  trajectories  along 
the  geomagnetic  field  and  the  relatively  large  difference  In  electron  and  ion  speeds, 
there  are  many  more  regions  of  the  spacecraft  surface  that  are  accessible  to  elec- 
trons than  to  ions.  In  addition,  the  photoemlsslon  of  electrons  from  the  surface  by 
solar  ultraviolet  will  depend  on  spacecraft  attitude,  thus,  the  local  current  flow 
to  the  skin  of  the  vehicle  will  vary  widely  from  point  to  point,  the  dielectric  skin 
of  the  vehicle  prevents  rapid  flow  of  surface  current  to  neutralize  the  differential 
charging  and  as  a consequence,  potential  differences  and  attendant  electric  fields 
may  be  anticipated,  during  normal  passive  operations  of  the  vehicle,  potential 
differences  of  several  Volts  are  expected  between  adjacent  areas  of  the  vehicle 
where  the  surface  contour  changes  abruptly  (edges  of  wings,  payload  bay  door 
edges,  and  around  corners). 

Active  experiments  planned  for  the  Orblter  Spacelab  include  ejection  of  large 
amounts  of  electrical  charge  in  the  form  of  electron  beams  that  must  be  compen- 
sated by  a return  current  to  the  vehicle,  ftelatively  slow  collection  of  return  elec- 
tron current  from  the  ambient  ionosphere  prevents  rapid  neutralization  of  the 
electron-beam  charge.  Proposed  gun  currents  of  Up  to  10  A for  lOO  msec  are 
predicted  to  cause  transient  excursions  of  the  vehicle  potential  that  exceed  many 
thousands  of  volts,  unless  appropriate  compensating  return  current  Is  available. 
Since  operation  of  an  electron  gun  at  kev  energies  from  the  AMPS  spacelab  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  overall  mission  objective,  it  is  important  to  determine  the  magni- 
tude of  the  transient  potentials  and  their  dynamic  characteristics. 

The  published  literature  on  ambient  charging  of  spacecraft  In  the  ionosphere 
and  magnetosphere  Is  quite  thorough  for  vehicles  with  conducting  outer  skin,  only 
a few  papers  have  treated  the  problem  of  large- electron  current  ejection  from 
spacecraft,  and  their  applicability  to  a realistic  pulsed  mode  of  operation  is  open 
to  question.  The  Shuttle  orblter  presents  additional  complications  due  to  its  non- 
conducting outer  skin  which  can  only  be  discharged  by  the  ambient  plasma  medium. 
For  example,  an  electron  gun  pulse  will  drive  the  skin  potential  positive  until 
enough  return  current  Is  collected  to  neutralize  the  overall  potential  of  the  vehicle: 


I 


I 
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but  by  that  ttme  the  nkln  will  have  built  up  ti  negative  charge  which  nlurit  be  nou- 
trallzed  by  Ion  bombardment,  photoemisslon,  and  conduction  leakage  to  the  inter- 
ior .structure. 

The  results  presented  here  are  based  on  a preliminary  analysis  of  the  ShuttP?- 
Orblter  charging  problem  that  is  published  elsewhere.  ^ This  earlier  work  include  • 
summaries  of  the  ambleht  ionospheric  environment  at  Shuttle-Orblter  altitudes, 
the  electrical  characteristics  of  the  vehicle  skin,  the  disturbed  atmospheric  envi- 
ronment due  to  gas  leakage  from  the  vehicle,  the  local  potential  differences  that 
are  anticipated  during  passive  operations,  and  the  dynamic  potentials  that  are 
expected  during  electron-gun  operation.  Only  this  latter  topic  is  considered  in 
detail  here. 


2.  i:n\iiu)nmi:nt\L  i:ii\itU:Ti:l«sri(:s 

2. 1 VifibiiMil  loiiOsphctc 

The  Shuttle  Orbiter  that  carries  the  Spacelab  payloads  is  scheduled  to  operate 

in  a nominal  altitude  range  between  250  and  400  km.  The  natural  environment  is 

2-6 

described  in  great  detail  in  many  aeronomy  textbooks.  At  these  F-region 
altitudes,  the  charged  constituents  consist  principally  of  oxygen  ions  and  electrons 
and  the  primary  neutral  constituent  is  atomic  oxygen.  Large  variations  in  both 
density  and  temperature  for  these  constituents  are  attributed  to  source  and  trans- 
port mechanisms  that  vary  diurnally  as  well  as  with  season  and  solar  cycle. 

As  a consequence  of  the  plasma  temperature,  the  spacecraft  speed  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  mean  thermal  speed  of  the  ions  but  significantly  less  than  the 
mean  thermal  speed  of  electrons,  which  has  important  consequences  for  current 
collection  by  particle  flux  at  the  vehicle  skin.  The  gyroradius  for  ions  is  a few 
meters,  whereas  for  electrons  it  is  a few  centimeters  so  that  plasma  motion  is 
field -aligned.  Due  to  the  geometrical  configuration  of  the  vehicle  and  the  variety 
of  attitudes  it  may  assume  during  a mission  and  its  cross -field  orbits,  many 
areas  Will  be  routinely  shadowed  from  ioh  and  electron  bombardment  as  well  as 
photoh  flux. 

The  mean  free  path  of  the  ions,  electrons  and  atoms  is  orders  of  magnitude 
greater  than  the  Shuttle-Orblter  dimensions  so  that  collisional  effect>’  may  be 
ignored.  However,  collective  plasma  properties  significantly  influence  the  flow 
of  charge  to  the  vehicle.  Electrical  conductivity  of  the  plasma  is  highly  anisotropic 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  geomagnetic  field.  Along  the  field  direction  the  con- 
ductivity is  about  20  mhos/m,  but  normal  to  the  magnetic  field  the  conductivity  is 
several  orders  of  magnitude  less^  virtually  prohibiting  current  flow  unless  the 
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electviK  field  Is  large.  Thus,  for  most  vehicle  attitudes,  there  Is  very  little 
electrical  connection  thrcugh  the  (miasma  between  different  f^arts  of  the  vehicle, 

2.2  Suffui'i* 

Less  than  5 percent  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  Shuttle  Orblter  and  Spacclab 
consists  of  good  metallic  conductor.  More  than  95  percent  of  the  surface  Is  good 
thermal  insulating  material  consisting  of  fibrous  silicon  dioxide  tiles,  coated  felt, 
and  adhesives.  The  composite  material  has  extremely  high  electrical  resistivity, 
between  10’^^"and  10"^^  mhos/m.  The  dielectric  constant  of  these  thermal  insula- 
tors is  Comparable  to  that  of  air,  and  breakdown  potential  of  the  tiles  has  been 
measured  at  50,  000  volts  by  NASA/JSC,  Since  the  thickness  of  the  sample  is 
presumably  a few  centimeters,  the  corresponding  limiting  electric  field. at  break- 
down is  taken  as  10^  volts/m.  Such  fields  and  potentials  would  not  occur  for 
ambient  conditions;  however,  vehicle  charging  dUrirtg  electron  gun  operation  may 
exceed  these  limits  by  substantial  amounts  as  w ill  be  shown. 

There  are  some  metallic  exterior  surfaces  that  provide  ’’shorted*'  electrical 
contact  between  the  interior,  metal  supperstructure  of  the  Orbiter  and  the  external 
plasma.  The  largest  area  is  provided  by  the  metal  rocket  motor  nozzles.  Other 
substantial  su  'face  areas  are  provided  by  the  antenna  boom,  pallet  instruments, 
and  the  manipulator  arm.  Since  the  pallet  is  graphite  epoxy  Which  is  a poor  con- 
ductor, there  is  some  question  about  the  electrical  contact  between  these  latter 
instrument  related  conductors  and  the  interior  superstructure.  However,  for 
purposes  of  the  present  analysis,  all  of  the  external  metal  surfaces  are  assumed 
to  be  in  contact  w^ith  each  other  and  the  internal  superstructure. 

The  electrical  properties  of  the  primary  eternal  surfaces  of  the  Orbiter  and 
Spacelab  are  tabulated  in  Table  1.  The  insulation  data  w^s  provided  by  Mr.  John 
Lobb,  NASA/JSC,  Houston,  in  private  communications.  Of  special  interest  for 
scientific  researchers  is  the  lack  of  an  effective  external  ground  plane;  the  Space - 
lab  pallet  and  control  room  have  graphite  epoxy  exterior  surfaces  which  are  not 
conductors.  Overall,  the  metal  surfaces  amount  to  about  60  m w^hereas  noncon- 
ductor surfaces  cover  1300 

The  electrical  conductivity  of  the  thermal  insulation  materials  is  a vital 

parameter  for  the  conclusions  in  this  study  and,  unfortunately,  its  value  is  in 

doubt  at  this  time.  The  Value  lO'^-lO*^®  mhos/m  quoted  in  Table  1 is  the  current 

best  NASA /JSC  estimate,  but  no  official  experimental  measurements  have  been 

made  to  date.  An  independent  measurement  of  HftSl  tiles  has  been  made  by 

Mr.  Paul  W.  Edwa.i'ds  at  Rockwell  International  who  found  a bulk  conductivity  of 
. -13 

10  mhos/m.  Such  discrepancies  are  well  within  the  range  of  conductivity  values 

•7  -l4 

for  different  types  of  silica  (10  -10  nihos/m)  as  the  manufacturing  process. 


TabU  I,  Ofbltei’/AMPS-Spafcelab  Outef  Skm  Materials 


Electrical  Dielectric 

:::ortductlVlty  CcnStant 
(mhos/m)  (k) 


purity  of  the  material,  and  environmental  conditions  (handling  and  aerosols)  all 
affect  electrical  insulation  quality.  However,  there  is  a clear  need  for  more 
accurate  estimates  of  the  electrical  conductivity  for  the  thermal  insulation.  For 
the  present,  the  NASA  values  will  be  used,  but  effects  of  different  values  will  be 
noted  where  appropriate. 

Some  external  conditions  or  modes  of  experimental  ojseratlon  require  con- 
duction through  the  insulation  to  establish  equilibrium.  Under  most  situations, 
however,  the  thermal  blanket  acts  as  a dielectric  capacitor  which  efficiently  stores 
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charge  oft  its  e->tternal  surfaet^s.  The  eajJacitance  and  rcsifitaiiee  of  the  blanket 
per  unit  area  are  and  ^h/o,  respectively,  whore  k is  the  relative  dioleclrie 

constant,  is  the  permittivity  of  free  space  (8.  85  ppf/m),  a is  the  electrical 
conductivity,  and  ^h  is  the  blanket  thickness.  The  c-foldlng  tlmO  constant  for 
discharging  such  ah  electrical  circuit  is  According  to  Table  1,  this 

discharge  constant  is  0.  (1)1  - 0. 1 sec  for  the  thermal  blanket.  The  total  area,  of 
the  thermal  blanket  gives  an  overall  capacitance  of  0.  5 pf  and  an  overall  resistance 
of  2 V 10^  to  2 \ 10'*  ohms  Using  art  average  blanket  thickness  of  2.  5 cm.  This 
time  constant  is  a critical  paramet  jr  for  estimating  discharge  rates,  particularly 
during  electron  gun  firings.  According  to  the  previous  discussion,  the  thermal 
insulation  may  conceivably  yield  time  constants  from  lO"^  sec  to  10^  sec.  The 
low'  end  would  provide  welcome  relief  from  charge  buildup  and  its  attendant 
hazards  whereas  the  high  end  raises  grave  concerns  about  arcing,  and  its  side 
effects. 

2.-‘l  Xohirlo  tiiis 

There  is  Considerable  neutral  gas  released  by  the  Shuttle  Orbiter  that  may 
contaminate  its  natural  environment.  A comprehensive  study  of  contamination 
control  has  recently  beCft  completed  for  NASA.  Results  reported  here  are  based 
on  the  Conclusions  irt  this  report.  Both  passive  releases  from  the  outer  skirt  mate- 
rials and  cabin  atmosphere  leakage,  and  active  C^thaUsting  from  vernier  rockets 
and  fuel-cells  Cause  localized  enhancert:ertts  of  the  neutral  gas  around  the  vehicle. 
Outgassing  is  the  steady  release  of  heavy  molecules  (M  ^ 100)  from  the  rtortmetal- 
lic  skin  materials  exposed  to  the  vacuum  environment  of  space.  Offgassing  is  the 
prompt  release  of  adsorbed  volatile  species  primarily  from  the  nonmetallic  mate- 
rials (M  ^ IB).  Cabin  atmosphere  leaks  from  various  seals  around  doors,  win- 
dows, and  skin  joints.  There  are  two  flash  evaporator  vents  near  the  rear  of  the 
fuselage  that  periodically  c^pell  large  amounts  of  water  vapor  from  the  fuel  cells. 
There  are  six  25  Ib  (nominal)  thrust  vCrnier  control  rocket  engines  that  are  used 
for  vehicle  attitude  control.  Outgassing  of  the  main  rocket  engine  following  orbit 
insertion  is  not  treated  in  the  study  because  the  exhaust  product  is  water  vapor 
that  promptly  dissipates. 

Comparison  of  the  ambient  oxygen  density  at  Orbiter  altitudes  With  predicted 
offgassing  and  cabin  leakage  densities,  shows  that  the  Shuttle  Orbiter  is  generating 
its  own  atrriosphere*  The  principal  source  is  cabin  leakage  Which  is  one  or  two 
orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  the  natural  oxygen  density,  I,i  the  first  few  lioUrs 
offgassing  of  volatiles  is  comparable,  but  after  the  first  day  it  is  a minor  contribu- 
tor, The  evaporators  and  vernier  engines  produce  narrow  rayed  plumes  that  are 
several  orders  of  magnitude  denser  than  ambient,  biit  these  exhaust  plumes  move 
radially  away  from  the  vehicle  arid  do  not  contribute  appi'ccijibly  to  the  total  density 
adjacent  to  the  skin. 
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.1.  inm;Muui.M»lJui;ii  nv  i i.ixiims  i,i  \ 

•i.  I lii*n<‘rtil  l^folilt'iA 

Firing  large  current  pulses  of  high-onergy  electrons  aWay  from  the  Spacrlab 
produces  a net  positive  charge  on  the  .Shuttle  arbiter  that  must  be  neutralized  by 
return  electron  current  from  the  plasma  surrounding  the  vehicle.  Several  factors 
affect  this  neutralization  process.  If  natural  return  currents  arc  inadequate,  large 
positive  vehicle  potentials  would  result,  and  local  electric  fields  might  ionize  the 
neutral  atoms  increasing  the  available  return  current.  The  rapid  motion  of  the 
Orbiter  relative  to  the  ions  produces  a positive  charge  in  the  spacecraft  wake  that 
alters  the  distribution  of  return  current  collection.  Finally,  the  dielectric  nature 
of  the  thermal  insulation  means  that  the  neutralization  current  docs  not  efficiently 
return,  to  the  electrical  ground  of  the  electron  gun;  instead, . it  causes  differential 
charging  between  insulator  outer  surfaces  and  the  inner  metallic  superstructure. 
Evidently,  the  tertiporal  behavior  of  these  processes  is  critical  for  determination 
of  the  magnitude  of  local  charging  and  electric  fields.  Clearly,  it  is  important  to 
avoid  generating  potentials  that  do  not  allow  the  beam  to  escape  or  that  cause  elec- 
trical breakdown  and  significant  arcing  in  the  thermal  insulation. 

3.2  Mrlal  Su(t»lliuvK 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  illustrated  by  proposed  theories  for  satellite 
potentials  induced  by  large  currents  of  high-energy  electrons  that  have  been  devel- 
oped for  spherical  metal  vehicles.  Unfortunately,  the  theories  are  not  directly 

applicable  to  the  Shuttle -Orbiter  configuration,  and  the  results  have  not  been  ade- 
quately tested  with  rocket  experiments.  Furthermore,  they  represent  steady-state 
solutions  that  describe  continuous  electron  emission  rather  than  current  pulses. 

"fhe  theories  assume  that  the  background  plasma  is  entirely  natural;  there  is 
no  consideration  of  satellite  sources  of  gas  or  additional  plasma.  Any  additional 
ionization  of  the  ambient  ionosphere  caused  by  the  high  electric  fields  radiating 
from  the  vehicle  is  also  ignored..  The  return  current  is  assunvid  to  be  derived 
from  a Maxwellian  distribution  of  electrons.  .Since  the  electrons  move  much 
faster  than  the  vehicle,  the  spacecraft  is  assumed  to  be  stationary  and  wake 
effects  are  ignored.  The  distinguishing  difference  betitoen  these  theories  is 
attributable  to  the  way  in  which  the  geomagnetic  field  effects  are  h.indled. 

in  the  initial  analysis,  ^ the  magnetic  forces  were  ignored.  A subsequent 
analysis"  rigorously  Included  the  magnetic  field  cffect.s  '>nd  obtained  much  larger 
potentials  for  a prescribed  beam  current  due  to  inhibited  collection  of  return  cur- 
rent. Finally,  ih  an  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  these  two  re.sults,  a large 
turbulent  region  around  the  vehicle  was  postulated'®  to  increase  the  collection 
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cross  section  vifhlle  retnlhihg  the  magnetic  constraint,  the  interesting  conclusion 
is  that  aim  sjjhere  that  emits  0,  5 A continuously  is  predicted  to  have  a poteritial 
of  lO^-lO^^  voltd  depending  on  the  influence  of  the  geomagnetic  field.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  induced  potential  is  relatively  independent  of  the  size  of  the  vehicle.  If 
such  large  potentials  occur,  they  ^ould  inhibit  or  destroy  bet  ms  of  lO-lOO  keV 
electrons* 

KxpohiiirAls 

There  have  been  several  rocket  experiments  which  fired  electron  beams,  artd 
the  data  from  these  experiments  may  provide  some  indication  of  the  vehicle  poten- 
tial. However,  because  the  experiments  have  successfully  launched  the  beams, 
there  has  been  little  investigation  or  analysis  of  data  pertaining  to  the  ultimate 
induced  potential  of  the  vehicle.  The  electron  echo  experiments^^  fired  beams 
upward  along  the  field  lines  and  observed  the  electromagnetic  emissions  and  elec- 
trons after  they  had  echoed  back  from  the  other  hemisphere.  Electron  beams  from 

12 

rockets  were  also  fired  into  the  atmosphere  to  generate  artificial  auroras. 

Other  <*oCket  experiments  involving  beam  injections  into  the  ionosphere  to  study 
excitation  processes,  have  also  been  successfully  performed-by  Air  Force 
Cambridge  Research  Laboratories  (H,  Cohen,  private  communication).  These 
electron  guns  had  nominal  power  levels  of  a few  kilowatts  and  Used  accelerator 
voltages  of  1-40  kV..  Currents  of  5-500  mA  were  fired  in  short  pulses  (tens  of 
milliseconds)  at  the  rate  of  several  times  per  second.  Thus,  these  experiments 
are  not  accurate  tests  of  the  foregoing  theory,  although  they  do  indicate  a bound 
on  the  voltage  excursion.  Evidently,  the  electron  beams  were  successfully  fired 
away  from  the  rockets,  so  their  potentials  must  have  been  limited  to  something 
less  than  a kilovolt.  The  return  current  colLt'tion  area  was  jUst  the  metal  skin 
of  the  rocket  in  most  Cases  (the  auroral  rocket  partially  deployed  a large  conduct - 
ing  *' umbrella'*  to  enhance  its  return  current),  which  is  about  20  m . Thus,  the 
ambient  return  current  of  electrons  is  perhaps  100  mA  mcxlmum.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  gun  current  in  most  cases  so  that  largo  potentials  are  not 
expected. 


1 1 NUiiii^rirul 

The  Shuttle  orblter  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics  that  distinguish  it 

from  the  foregoing  rocket  experiments  or  satellite  theories.  First,  and  foremost, 

2 

is  its  enormous  size  which  provides  a returh  current  collection  area  of  1300  m**  on 
2 

dielectric  and  GO  m on  metallic  conductor  (this  metal  surface  area  is  significantly 
nriore  than  most  rockets).  The  large  dielectric  a»*ea  causes  more  serious  discharg- 
ing problems  since  the  vehicle  Is  no  longer  an  equipotential  as  in  the  all-meitil  case. 
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seeotta,  the  shape  of  the  vOCblter-Spaceiab  has  many  sharp  corners  and  edges  that 
produce  very  high  electric  fields  with  only  modest  potentials.  fhOs,  local  ioniza- 
tion enhancements  a.'d  corona  are  to  be  anticipated.  Third,  the  neutral  atmosphere 
around  the  vehicle  is  well  above  ambient  so  that  some  cascading  <.f  electron  return 
current  is  anticipated  during  electron  gun  firing. 

When  the  electron  gun  is  operated,  the  overall  potential  of  the  vehicle  is 
driven  positive.  For  "average"  conditions  at  a nominal  altitude  of  400  km  (near 
maximum  electron  density),  it  has  been  shown*' ” that  the  ionosphere  provides  a 
field-aligned  return  current  of  up  to  2.  4 mA/m  . The  cross  section  of  surface 
area  available  to  collect  the  current  varies  with  vehicle  orientation  relative  to  the 
geomagnetic  field.  An  effective  collection  area  of  1000  m is  assumed  here 
(500  each.  «»'ove  and  below).  Thus,  the  ambient  return  current  can  balance  up 
to  2. 4 A of  gun  current.  Unfortunately,  the  return  charge  is  mostly  collected  on 
the  dielectric  thermal  insulation  and  does  not  directly  neutralize  the  gun  potential. 

The  electron  gun  is  presumably  grounded  to  the  metallic  superstructure  of  the 
vehicle  which  has  an  external  surface  area  of  only  GO  m“  or  so.  Thus,  with  proper 
orientation  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  conductor  cross  section,  the  direct  return 
current  to  the  gun  amounts  of  150  mA.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  level 
of  gun  current  can  bfe  accommodated  without  undue  charging  of  the  Orblter  dielec- 
tric insulation.  For  gun  currents  in  excess  of  15()  mA,  the  electric  potential  is 
expected  to  increase  significantly,  large  electric  fields  are  generated,  and  the 
dielectric  is  charged  up. 

To  illustrate  some  magnitudes,  consider  a 10  A gun  current  pulse  *or  100 
msec,  that  is,  1 coulomb  of  charge.  If  the  return  cut-rent  is  limited  to  ambient 
ionospheric  background  levels,  it  requires  400  msec  for  the  Orbiter  skin  to  acquire 
a neutralizing  charge.  Most  of  this  charge  is  collected  on  the  dielectric  insulation 
and  subsequently  leaks  to  the  metallic  inneC  structure.  The  time  constant, 
for  such  current  leakage  is  about  50  msec  for  overall  resistance  of  lO  ’ ohms  and 
capacitance  of  0.  5 yf.  However,  over  the  range  of  conceivable  insulator  conduc- 
tivities may  vary  from  250  jisec  to  250  sec.  .. 

The  effect  of  large  vehicle  potentials  on  the  surrounding  plasma  distribution 
is  uncertain.  Some  general  phoperties  can  be  surmised,  however.  If  the  potential 
exceeds  >4  volts,  the  ion  ram  curfent  is  stopped.  Since  electrons  are  accelerated 
to  the  vehicle,  there  is  a net  positive  charge  in  the  vehicle  wake.  Its  total  charge 
is  probably  comparable  to  the  charge  in  the  gun  current  pulse.  Again,  consider  a 
10  A gun  current  for  100  msec.  In  100  msec,  the  Orbiter  hns  traveled  HOO  m and 
its  wake  diameter-  is  at  least  comparable  to  Its  dimensions,  say  50  m.  Thus,  the 
volume  of  the  wake  charge  is  at  least  1.  5 X lO**  m^  and  the  excess  charge  density 
is  less  than  4 X 10**^  ions/m*.  At  this  level  the  density  Is  an  order  of  magnitude 
above  the  ambient  plasma  density,  but  coulomb  forces  and  plasma  instabilities 
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rapidly  dlsiilpat^  the  charge  as  electron  return  current  enters  the  wake.  During 
operation  of  the  electron  gun  the  increase  in  Orbiter  potential  is  accompanied  by 
large  electric  fields,  but  their  local  magnitude  over  the  dielectric  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  Over  sharply  curved  regions,  however,  potentials  of  lOO  volts  will 
generate  fields  of  lO^  volts/m  around  1 cm  radii.  Protruding  metal  surfaces  are 
apt  to  be  even  more  sharply  curved.  These  local  areas  of  high  electric  fields  can 
accelerate  ambient  electrons  and  these  electrons  cause  ionization  of  the  neutral 
atmosphere.  Although  the  process  is  insignificant  over  much  of  the  vehicle,  there 
are  locations  where  the  neutral  density  is  high  and  appreciable  electron-ion  pair 
production  is  feasible.. 

IJvS*  KhnSric  tlirouil 

A comprehensive  theoretical  model  for  the  overall  vehicle-plaSma  interaction 
during  the  electron  gun  operation  has  not  been  developed,  llowever,  some  quantita- 
tive limits  cart  be  deduced  from  electrical  properties  of  the  vehicle  skin. .»  Since 
the  charge  on  the  thermal  insulator  dielectric  does  not  leak  to  the  inner  conductor 
immediately,  negative  charge  builds  up  on  the  dielectric  and  reduces  its  potential 
relative  to  the  conductor.  As  the  overall  vehicle  potential  returns  to  the  ambient 
plasma  level,  the  dielectric  potential  actually  goes  negative  for  a short  while. 
During  this  interval,  ion-rarh  current  discharges  forward  areas  on  the  dielectric 
but  not  the  shielded  ureas.  A qualitative  illustration  of  the  potential  and  charging 
scenario  is  displayed  in  Figure  1.  Evidently,  the  vehicle  is  charge-neutral  well 
before  the  conductor  and  dielectric  are  fully  discharged  by  leakage  current. 

The  equivalent  electrical  circuit  for  this  process  can  be  solv^ed  explicitly  to 
get  quantitative  estimates  for  potentials  and  time  constants.  Initially,  the  return 
currents  to  the  dielectric  and  the  conductor  are  assumed  constant.  This  is 
reasonable  for  modest  potentials  that  do  not  ionize  or  otherwise  enhance  current 
collection.  The  gun  current  is  also  constant  during  the  time  interval 
0 < t < t^.  The  dielectric  skin  may  be  approximated  as  a high  resistance  in 
parallel  with  a capacitance.  The  simple  electrical  circuit  and  its  current  flows 
are  shown  in  FlgUre  2.  The  effective  charge  on  the  capacitor  is  Q - Q|^  > 0 

where  is  the  charge  collected  the  conductor  arid  is  the  charge  ort  the 
outer  skirt  of  the  dielectric.  The  potential  across  the  capacitance  is 

^ • 

The  transient  behavior  of  this  circuit  is  described  by  KlrrhoffVs  rules  fur  ehM  tr  iral 
networks.  The  instantaneous  leakage  current  (positive)  across  the  r esistance  H 
is  determined  by  the  voltage  drop  around  the  circuit 
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Figure  2,  Equivalent  Electriral  Circuit  for  Clrbiter  Skin 
Neglecting  Plasma  H^sistanc^ 


Together^  these  equations  specify  the  temporal  behavior  of  Q and  ^ across  the 
dielectric. 

Subtracting  the  current  equations  gives 


dC} 
HT  *■ 


Eliminating  I.  with  the  voltage  equation  leads  to  the  elementary  differential 
equation 


dQ 

ar 


2Q 


'd  - 'c 


Its  solution  has  the  form 


and 


« 7 <*D  - 'c'  - ‘ti'  -iir  ( ] • ‘‘"p  [■-<'  - "lu  ] 


for  t > . 
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where  Q (I:q)  Is  the  rnaxlhium  charge  difference  that  dccurs  at  t when  the  gun 
current  tertnlnate.s.  During  the  time  interval  0 t ^ the  charge  Q increaU*;^, 
and  afterward  It  decreases.  Discharging  continues  until  the  gun  charge  is 
balanced  by  the  plasma  return  curtvmt,  (I|^  ^ l^.)  t j.. 

To  tost  the  original  assuniptioft  that  and  are  cnnstant,  (»«mslder  the  Ulus 
tratlve  case  Iq  10  A and  100  msec.  If  ip  2,4  A and  0,  If)  A,  the 
maxlhium  charge  is  Q(t^)  ^0,3  coulombs  (assuming  nisec).  3'his  gives 

a potential  drop  across  the  insulation  of 

This  enormous  potential  would  create  electric  fields  of  24  MV/m  across  the 
insulation  which  Is  well  above  the  electrical  breakdown  field  for  those  materials. 

With  presently  available  materials,  the  origirta.  assumption  of  moderate 
potentials  is  not  valid  and  the  return  current  is  not  constant.  Since  the  conduct()r 
is  at  the  higher  potential,  it  Is  expected  to  collect  more  current  and  ^ Increases. 
Thus,  as  an  initial  estimate,  assume  is  proportional  to  (j>  or 

IC  ^ 0/R* 

where  R*  is  a fictitious  plasma  resistance  that  simulates  the  effect  of  local  ioni/a 
tion  and  enhanced  return  current.  Its  value  is  unknown,  but  in  general  H*  < R if  e 
is  to  be  smaller.  Hopefully,  the  dielectric  insulator  potential  is  not  too  high  so 
that  Ijj  may  be  assumed  to  remain  constant  for  convenience.  The  new  circuit  is 
shown  in  Figure  3. 

For  these  new  assumptions,  the  differential  equation  for  the  charge  becomes 


dt 


2S. 

“^RC 
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Thus,  the  same  type  of  solution  is  obtained  with  a new  time  constant 


■^HC  “^R’C 
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where  tt  is  assumed  R'  « R.  Ror  the  maximum  charge  built  up 

across  the  Insulator  is  reduced  to 
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FigUffe  3,  Equivalent  Electrical  Cifcult  for  0^bittr  Skin 
including  Plasma  Resistance 


and  thfe  Corresponding  mascimUm  potential  is 
‘*D  • 

The  value  of  R'  seems  to  be  the  elusive  critical  parameter  for  the  process. 
There  is  no  simple  plasma  theory  for  it..  ..A  probable  range  of  values  may  be 
deduced,  however  In  order  to  suppress  the  induced  potential,  Iq  must  grow  to  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  1q.  It  is  limited  by  the  condition  that  the  total  return 
current  cannot  exceed  the  gun  current, 

^ -’^G  * 

In  order  for  the  conducting  surfaces  to  collect  most  of  the  return  current,  their 
potential  must  be  high  enough  to  cause  local  ionizatloh.  This  may  be  achieved  with 
voltages  of  10^  to  10^  volts  to  produce  electron  ionization  or  electric  field.s  of 
lO**  - lO'^  volts/m  to  produce  breakdown  in  the  local  atmosphere.  Such  potentials 
and  associated  fields  around  the  Orbiter  are  probably  created  by  gun  current  pulses 
of  less  than  1 A,  and,  therefore,  R'  is  in  the  range  10^  - 10*^  ohms.  For  gun 
currents  of  10  A,  the  conductor  potential  is  probably  10'^  - 10  ’ volts.  The 


( 
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rurro spoiulin^  plasma  tlmo  c onsfant  HH‘  for  rrai  lunM  quasi -itoa^ly  .fato  roii(|jfinn  . 
Is  fiO  psor  to  T)  rnsor,  1 hus,  thr*  risr  limo  on  tho  notontial  is  r*Mn-fii<*lv  .h»ii  f 
romparod  to  typical  pulses  of  10  ms<M-  or  more. 


t.  tUMIIHON*^ 

(lenerntion  of  lar^^e  spacecraft  potentials  e\ternallv  ami  int<*rnallv  . ause. 
fleleterious  side  effects,  PtM'hafJs  the  most  olivioiis  is  that  tiie  fdectron  h<*am  fails 
to  escape  when  tlu‘  spnceiMsift  potential  exc(‘etis  the  idection  accelerati.r  potential 
(aroiind  50  kV).  Some  experimental  objectives  re(tuire  a series  td' hurst-,  fron»  t}ie 
electron  ^jfun  and  the  transient  dot  ay  time  becomes  important.  Althoiiah  one  pul-r 
may  not  build  up  lar^o  potentials,  a lon^  series  builds  up  ( har^e  if  tliei  e i , in- 
adequate time  for  decay  between  between  pulses. 

Another  obvious  problem  is  probable  tiiroUKli  th<^  i..-ulation  if  vol»ac,o- 

exceed  50  kV  or  more.  In  addititm  to  min<>i  physical  damage  alone  the  dischare<‘ 
path,  such  occurrences  ec'nerate  broadband  electromaenc*tir  interferentM*.  Another 
important  aspect  is  local  geometry  such  as  sharp  edges  or  bends  wliich  have  imu  li 
higher  local  electric  fields  and  are  more  firone  to  discharges.  Ir  some  locarions 
repeated  (continuous *>)  discharges  are  conceivable. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  difficulties,  nuyior  charging  of  the  Or-biter  skin  (abi»ve 
iO  kV)  should  be  avoided.  Operation  of  higli  f!urrent  elec  tron  guns  from  th  pavlnarj 
bay,  therefore,  requires  much  better  electrical  conductivity  through  the  thermal 
insulation  or  auxiliary  sources  of  return  current.  Doping  the  insulation  matc-r  ials 
with  impurities  to  impi’ove  electrical  conductivity  may  be  a feasible  solution. 

A thin  coating  of  conducting  material  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  msulali«m 
would  be  desirable  if  it  does  not  appreciably  alter  its  ove?*all  thermal  response. 

An  inipor'ant  criterion  for  any  suppression  technique  is  that  the  return  t uri  c'Ct 
it  provides  should  more  than  equal  the  electron  gun  current,  otherwise  the 
dielectric  thermal  insulation  is  charged  significantly,  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
collection  system  is  dubious.  As  an  example,  an  electron  return  rur  rent  t.f  1 A 
requires  at  least  400  m‘^  of  collect()r  surface  in  the  nominal  enviremment.  At 
lower  or  higher  altitudes,  the  return  current  density  is  sharply  reduced  to  |)crh  qrs 
0.  i mA  ^m-  which  requires  10,  000  m-  td  mlleclor  l(>  balance  1 A.  At  snme  point 
there  ts  a physical  limit  to  the  si/e  of  the  (Collector  tut  matter  what  terhniqiu*  is 
deployed,  and  this  places  ati  upper  limit  on  the  gun  eurrent  that  t an  be  used. 
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4.  An  Altitude-Dependant  Spacecraft 

Charging  Model 


J.  W.  Heffner 
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Downey,  Coiifomio 


Abstract 


A model  fot*  the  gLltltude  dependence  of  the  hot  plesma  perametere  responsible 
for  the  electrostatic  Oharging  Of  spOcect^aft  has  been  developed.  Based  upon  plasttia 
plasma  orbit  theory,  the  directed  velocity  is  a function  of  the  ambient  magnetic 
field  Huk  density.  A consequence  of  tnis  approach  is  that  \vhile  the  thermal  velo- 
city distributions  (assumed  to  be  Maxwellian)  of  the  plasma  particles  are  independ- 
ent of  the  magnetic  field  strength  (and  hence  altitude),  the  particle  d:  allies  in- 
crease with  ma^etic  field  strength.  Thus,  according  to  this  model,  While  the 
equilibrium  voltage  is  independent  of  altitude,  the  charging  current  density 
increases  With  decreasing  altitude.  Howevfer,  the  probability  of  such  spacei^raft 
charging  decreases  with  decreasing  altitude. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

1 2 

Almost  all  of  the  published  data  and  analyses  of  spacecraft  charging  * have 
been  concerned  with  spacecraft  In  geosynchronous  orbit  (r  « 6. 6 Rg).  it  is 
theoretically  expected  that  the  charging  phenomenon  can  occur  at  other  altitudes 

t 
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as  W6U.  J-or  spacecraft  In  earth  orbit  at  OthCr  altitudes,  the  characteristics  of 
I^h  Charging  becomes  of  practical  concern,  the  purpose  of  this  study  ^as  to 
develop  an  analytical  model  v^hich  yielded  the  significant  parameters  Of  the  space- 
craft Charging  phenomenon  as  functions  of  altitude  above  the  earth. 

2.  ALTltlJOE  DEPENOESCE 

The  major  environment  which  has  a string  altitude  dependence  at  geosjmchro- 
nous  orbit  is  the  earth-s  magnetic  field.  If  this  field  Is  taken  as  approximately 
that  of  a dipole.  US  magnetic  flUx  density  may  be  written 

B Jl  + 3 sin^  X,.  (1) 


where. 

B - the  magnetic  flux  density  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  magnetic 
° etiUator  « 0.3  gauss  = 3 X 10"®  webers/m^: 

X = the  magnetic  latitude  (degrees); 

r**  = distance  from  the  magnetic  center  of  the  earth: 

Rg  = radius  of  the  earth. 

It  is  necessary  for  r and  Re  to  be  in  the  same  units,  and  that  r > Re* 

It  is  vrell  knovtn  that  a plasma  can  exist  in  a magnetic  field  only  if  the  plasma 
energy  density  exceeds  the  magnetic  field  energy  density.  The  energy  ens  y 

Uia  medlutn  aihtch  conlalna  the  magnetic  field.  For  free  apace  p - p 
H/m  (MKS  onlta).  Thna  for  the  dipole -approximated  geomagnetic  Held, 

(1*3  sin*  i.,1 


^ j 1 + 3 sin 
3.  58  X 10"^  ^ j 


^M_1  job 
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Arty  plasma  which  is  able  to  exist  In  such  a majgnatlc  field  must  possess  art  enet*By 
density  at  least  this  large. 

The  energy  dehSlty  of  a two-component  electrically  neutral  fully  ionized  rton- 
relativistic  plasma  may  be  writtert 


E.  D.p  = KE  (directed)  + KE  (thermal) 


(3) 


where 


KE  (directed) 
N 


1/2  (m^  + m_)  V (dir)^  ; 


= 1/2  (th)2  + 1/2  m_  v_  (th)2. 

and  m_  are  the  rest  masses  of  the  positively  charged  arid 
negatively  charged  plasma  particles-,  respectively,  while  v(dir)  and  v(th)  are  the 
directed  and  the  thermal  velocities  of  those  particles. ..  N is  the  spatial  density  of 
each  type  of  particle.  As  long  as  the  plasma  moves  as  an  entity,  the  + and  - par- 
ticles will  have  the  same  directed  velocities.  In  addition,  if  the  pldsma  is  in 
thermal  equilibrium,  the  -h  and  - particles  will  have  the  same  average  thermal 
leading  to  the  relatibnship 


KE  (thernial) 
N 

In  these  equations. 


This  last  relationship  is  only  an  approximation,  as  measurements  in  the  hot  plasmas 
responsible  for  spacecraft  charging  seem  to  show  that  the  temperatures  of  the 

^ component  (largely  prOtohs)  are  about  twice  the  temperatures  of  the  - component 
(elebtrbns). 

The  characteristics  of  the  hot  (spacecraft  charging)  plasmas  at  geosynchronous 
orbit  show  that  the  directed  velocity  generally  lies  between  the  thermal  velocities 
of  the  electrons  and  the  protons.  Thus,  the  directed  velocity  is  supersonic  for  the 
protons  but  subsonic  for  the  electrons.  SinCe  m^  « ld36  m , the  energy  density 
for  such  plasma  is  essentially  all  due  to  the  directed  motlon’of  the  protons.  To 
illustrate  this,  for  a plasma  with  a 5 keV  temperature  v^(th)  a 10®  cm/sec  while 
V.(th)  a 4.3  X 10  cm/sec.  Taking  v(dlr)  as  6 X 10®  cm/sec  (an  intermediate 
value)  yields  directed  energies  of  E^  a isO  keV  and  E.  a 0. 1 keV.  Only  if  v(dlr) 
is  not  greater  than  V^(th)  is  the  plasma  energy  density  not  largely  due  to  the 
directed  motion  of  the  heavier  (+)  component. 

With  E.  D.  p a 1/2  m^  v(dtr)2,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  how  low  in  altitude  a 
hot  Plasma  moving  radially  toward  the  earth  can  get  before  Its  energy  density  Is 
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not  sufficient  to  prevont  the  geomagnetiO  field  from  tearing  It  apart.  Equating 
D.  g and  E.  D.  yields 


!•»  Rj; 


1 + 3 Sln2 

l^vntdTrTj 

4S) 


The  results  of  this  calculation  are  shown  graphically  in  Figure  1 for  ■ 0*^ 
(magnetic  equator).  These  results  are  an  approximation  because  of  many  factors, 
but  due  to  the  steep  radial  gradient  of  the  energy  density  of  the  geomagnetic  field. 
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the  approxirtations  pi-oduee  ohljr  relatively  small  perturbations  In  the  results.  It 
Is  seen  that  a moderately  dense  (>  lO  partleles/em^)  plasma  with  a reasonably 
large  directed  velocity  (^3  X 16®  cm/sec)  can  reach  the  12  hr  circular  orbit 
(r  e 4. 15  11^),  an  Increase  In  either  particle  density  or  directed  velocity 

can  result  in  spacecraft  charging  at  even  lower  altitude  earth  orbits. 


3.  modeling 

There  are  various  approximate  ways  of  modeling  a plasma  to  make  plasma 
problems  mathematically  tractable.  Each  model  deals  with  that  portion  of  plasma 
properties  which  are  most  pertinent  to  the  problem  at  hand  while  suppressing  or 
ignoring  less  relevant  properties.  Plasma  orbit  theory  is  among  those  approximate 
models  often  used  in  situations  in  which  the  motions  of  individual  plasma  particles 
are  important.  (Hydrodynamic  theory  is  often  used  for  situations  in  which  large- 
scale  plasma  oscillations  are  more  important  than  individual  particle  motion. ) 

The  basis  of  orbit  theory  is  the  Conservation  of  the  angular  momentum  of  individual 
particles  about  an  axis  (for  example,  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  flux  lines). 
Motion  of  the  piasma  particles  parallel  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  flux  is  not  affected 
(to  a first  approximation).  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  thermal  and  the 
directed  motions  of  the  plasma  particles  by  considering  them  to  be  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  field,  respectively.  This  simplified  model  results 
in  a decrease  in  the  directed  velocity  as  the  distance  from  the  earth  decreases 
(for  example,  as  the  magnetic  field  strength  increases)  while  leaving  the  thermal 
velocity  unchanged,  it  is  obvious  that  this  model  neglects  the  compressional 
heating  of  the  plasma,  which  certainly  is  a major  factor  in  the  production  of  the  hot 
plasma  in  the  first  place.  However,  attempts  to  incorporate  compressional  heat- 
ing resulted  in  a model  in  which  the  plasma  energy  density  increases  as  rapidly 
as  the  geomagnetic  field  energy  density,  with  the  consequence  that  a plasma  able  to 
exist  at  any  altitude  could  theoretically  reach  any  other  (lower)  altitude.  This  is 
clearly  at  variance  With  observational  data  (spacecraft  charging  anomalies  Have 
not  been  reported  for  low -altitude  earth  orbits). 

Based  upon  the  simplified  application  of  plasma  orbit  theory.  It  is  possible 

to  write 

v(dlr)  = cos  a 

where  a the  pitch  angle  (angle  bet^veen  the  velocity  vector*  and  the  dlrectlori  of 
the  geomagnetic  field),  this  Is  similar  to  the  ecjuatlort  of  motion  for  Van  Allen  belt 
particles,  the  second  Invariant  for  such  particles  leads  to  the  relationship 
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By  eomblAtng  thbse  last  two  equations,  onb  can  obtain 


'^dlr  = '^th 


V 


fi 

B • 

mak 


(8) 


According  to  this  model  the  average  particle  thermal  Velocity  (plSsma  tempera- 
ture) does  not  change  Vvith  altitude  while  the  directed  velocity  gradually  decreases, 
reaching  sero  when  B = point,  the  plasma  energy  density  has  been 

reduced  to  the  energy  density  Of  the  geomagnetic  field. 

The  negative  voltage  to  which  a body  immersed  in  a plasma  of  a given  tempera- 
ture will  change  is  76  times  the  average  electron  kinetic  energy  (e!^)  in  electron 
Volts.  The  negative  voltage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  electrons  have  much  higher 
thermal  velocities  than  the  protons,  and  therefore  impact  the  spacecraft  surface 
much  more  often. 

The  factor  of  3.  76  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  negative  current  to  an  unillumi- 
nated spacecraft  Surface  varies  exponentially  with  spacecraft  Voltage  (to  a first 
approximation)  While  the  positive  current  varies  linearly  With  voltage.  This  is  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  electron  motion  is  subsonic  while  the  proton  motion 
is.  S upe  r s onic . Mat  he  ma  tic  ally. 


where  and  are  the  surface  current  densities  as  a function  of  Spacecraft 
voltage  (V),  and  and  are  those  current  densities  (including  the  effects  of 
secondaries)  when  V = O.  V^p  and  are  the  average  proton  and  electron  kinetic 
energies  In  electron  volts,  respectively.  Since  m_^^  « 1836  m^,  ^ 18^6 

« 42. 8 J^p.  The  value  of  V will  increase  until  = J^,  assuming  no  electrical 
discharges  take  place.  Equating  J ^ to  and  solving  for  V yields 


(11) 


Silice  th6  secondary  currSAt  components  Vary  with  spacecraft  voltage  differently 
than  the  primary  currents  do,  this  factor  of  j.76  cati  be  appreciably  different  in 
many  sttuatlohs.  HOVrever,  sihce  the  particles  responsible  for  the  charging  have 
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art  rtppt'dximateiy  Maxwelllart  energy  distribution,  It  Is  understandable  that  a plasma 
with  an  average  cleetron  temperati-re  of  V^g  (volts)  woiild  charge  a spacecraft  to 
voltages  V > Vgg. 

4.  CUARGINU-PARAMBTI^OS 

Since,  according  to  this  model,  the  particle  thermal  Velocities  are  unchanged 
by  the  directed  motion  of  the  plasma  toward  the  earth,  the  equilibrium  Voltage 
which  a spacecraft  surface  Will  reach  in  the  plasma  will  not  depend  upon  altitude. 

In  the  absence  of  electrical  discharges,  a spacecraft  in  a 12  hr  circular  orbit 
(r  ^ 4. 15  Rj.)  will  ’herefore  theoretically  charge  to  the  same  potential  as  one  in 
a 24  hr  geosynchronous  Orbit  <r  s 6.  6 Rg).  However,  the  surface  current  densi- 
ties (which  determine  how  fast  the  spacecraft  will  charge)  will  be  a function  of 
altitude.  The  initial  primary  surface  current  density  as  a function  of  altitude  may 
be  estimated  by  calculating  the  limiting  plasma  particle  density  of  the  plasma  jUst 
as  its  directed  motion  has  ceased.  Since  the  average  particle  energy  (and  the 
particle  energy  distribution)  remains  Unchanged  according  to  this  model,  the  par- 
ticle density  must  increase  linearly  with  the  energy  density  of  the  geomagnetic  field. 

■the  Calculated  numbers  derived  based  Upon  this  model  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

At  each  altitude  r the  average  energy  density  of  the  gfeomaghCtic  field  (dipole 
approximation)  was  taken  as  the  average  thermal  energy  density  of  a stationary 
plasma  at  that  altitude.  Assuming  half  of  this  thermal  energy  density  was  dUe  to 
the  electrons,  the  product  • N_  was  obtained.  For  each  value  of  limiting  space- 
craft potential  V,  the  average  electron  energy  was  obtained  by  dividing  by  3.  76. 

The  electron  density  (Cm‘3)  was  the  quotient  of  E • divided  by  (E  sE  here). 
The  initial  primary  electron  rrent  density  (J_)  was  obtained  from  the  equation 

J_  = N_  * q • V . (12) 

The  results  listed  in  Table  1 are  also  shown  granhlcally  in  Figure  2.  It  is 
seen  that  the  calaulated  initial  current  density  increases  rapidly  as  orbit  altitude 
decreases.  This  altitude  dependence  decreases  the  importance  of  the  photoelectric 
current  density  (Which  has  an  altitude -independent  value  < i nA/cm^)  at  lower 
altitudes.  Another  consequence  of  this  altitude  dependence  is  that  if  the  spacecraft 
surface  cannot  withstand  the  equilibrium  potential  to  Which  the  plasma  can  charge 
it,  the  rate  at  which  electrical  breakdowns  (discharges)  occur  will  be  much  greater 
at  lower  altitudes. 

While  the  calculated  surface  current  densities  are  larger  at  low  altitudes  than 
at  geosynchronous  altitude,  the  probability  that  a spacecraft  will  encounter  the  hot 
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1 

V.  ./cm*) 

V • 3 IteV 
ie-  1.55  ItaV 
■ - a.s^io* 

V - lO  keV 
Ee-  2.88  kbV 
0 - 8.08xlO< 

V - Is  kbV 
Ee-  5.99  keV 
9 • 7.45x10* 

V - 20  koV 
Ee-  5.32  keV 

V - 8.6x10* 

V - 25  keV 
Ee-  6.65  keV 
9 - 9.62*10* 

6.6 

6.5 

k.  - 4.34 

2.44 

1.63 

1.22 

0.97 

(24  hr) 

J-  - 3.36 

2.3d 

1.94 

1.68 

1.50 

6 

12.5 

M_  - 9.40 

4.70 

3.13 

2.35 

1.88 

J.  ■ 6.47 

4.57 

3.74 

3.23 

2.89 

5.5 

20 

N.  • 15.0 

7.52 

5.00 

3.76 

3.01 

d.  - 10.35 

7.3d 

5.96 

5.17 

4.63 

5 

36 

H_  - 22.1 

13.5 

9.00 

6.80 

5.40 

J.  * 18.6 

13.2 

10.7 

9.29 

8.31 

4.5 

67,5 

K.  - 50.8 

25.4 

16.9 

12.7 

10.2 

J_  - 34.9 

24.7 

20.1 

17.5 

15.6 

4.15 

lid 

a.  - 82.7 

41.4 

27.6 

20.7 

16,6 

{\2  hr) 

j.  - S8.8 

40.2 

32.8 

28.5 

25.5 

3.5 

313 

H_  - 235.0 

117.5 

78.3 

58.8 

47.0 

J_  - 161.5 

114.3 

93.3 

80.8 

72.3 

V In  (im/a6fei  A.  ib  p&ttlbles/cm’;  J_  lb  namps/cm^. 


Table  1.  Calculated  Partible  Densities  iuid  initial  Pfitnary  Current  Densities  as 
Functions  of  Altitude  = 0®) 

plp-dma  at  these  Ibwer  altitudes  is  appreciably  less.  It  would  be  theoretically 
possible  to  calculate  an  altitude -dependent  probability  if  data  arere  available  con- 
cerning the  pt^jbability  of  encountering  a given  plasma  energy  density  at  geosyn- 
chronous altitude.  Such  data  are  becoming  available.  However,  the  measured 
L -dependence  of  the  probability  of  encoiiAtering  >15  volts  on  an  antenna  has  been 
measured  by  lMP-6^  (see  Figure  3).  This  spacecraft  was  launched  31  March  I9tl 
into  a 26.7°  elliptical  orbit  with  an  apogee  of  32.4  Rg  and  a perigee  of  243  km. 

As  the  data  shows,  the  probability  of  encountering  hot  (Or  at  least  warm)  plasma 
at  4. 15  Rg  is  approximately  an  order  of  magnitude  less  than  at  6. 6 Rg.  While  the 
inclination  of  the  IMP-6  orbit  makes  analysis  difficult,  the  data  suggest  that  the 
spacecraft  charging  phehomenum  may  be  more  comtnon  near  geosynchronous 
altitude  than  at  any  other. 
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Figure  Prubabtlity  of  Measuring  > 15  Volts  on  IMP>6  Antenna 
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5.  I^ioneer  Venus  SpdCecraft 
Charging  Model 
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S^oiOe  ond  Commutti  cation  $ Gfovp 
El  ^OgundOf  Cdlifbrnio 


Abstract 


parts  of  the  spacecrafts  or  between  the 

fffft  “V**®  P^aa"*f  caase  Instruments  to  give  misleading  or  meahlng- 
^®A.**ata.  Potentials  and  currents  at  various  lofcattons  on  the  Pioneer  Venus 
Orblter  are  predicted  by  constructing  ah  electrical  model  of  the  spacecraft  and  the 
m^rm^fel*'  calculating  the  response  of  the  electrical  model  to  the  envlron- 

constructed  to  represent  the  solar  wind  and  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  Ionosphere  of  Venus,  the  spacecraft  structure  was 

S'tS^st^ser.'a^*’  140  passive  electrical  elem  representing  structural  elements 
of  the  spMeci.  aft.  Electron,  Ion,  secondary  electron,  and  photocurrents  to  the 
spacecraft  from  the  plasma  were  calculated,  ignoring  sheath  effects. 

Ji..  pac  .case,  potehtlala  of  interest  were  less  than  I volt.  Potential 

dlJJ^ences  betwe^  potHtg  equipment  shelf  were  less  than 

®,®‘‘®,®rt*  aPlar  panel  potential  when  the  orblter  is 
passing  through  the  bowshock  regtdri.  Here  asstirh^d  a high  photocUri^dnt  and  a 
low  (density,  low  temperature  plasifia,  with  solar  panel  potentials  approaching  5 

i"<i‘cated  this  would  present  a problem  In 
interpreting  results.  Further  study  Is  needed  to  clarify  this  issue;  otherwise 
spacecraft  potentials  are  well  within  design  levels,  * 

Work  performed  by  Hughes  for  Ames  Research  Center  under  Contract  NAS  2830d. 
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I.  iSTIIillK CTION 


Spacecraft  for  two  Pioneer  Venus  missions  are  bolftg  built  by  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company  for  NASA  Amos  Research  Center.  In  the  multiprobe  mission,  a largo 
entry  probe  will  make  detailed  measurements  of  the  Venusian  atmosphere  and 
clouds.  Three  small  probes  will  simultaneously  sample  conditions  at  widely 
separated  points.  The  probe  bus  will  make  upper  atmospheric  measurements 
prior  to  Its  entry  and  burnup.  Itt  the  orbiter  mission,  a spacecraft  will  circle  the 
planet  for  a Venusian  year  (225  days),  examining  long  term  and  glpbal  effects. 

The  orbiter  will  be  placed  In  a highly  inclined  elliptical  orbit  with  a low  altitude, 
midlatitude  pferiapsls  location.  Most-of  the  measurements  will  be  taken  during  the 
perlapsis  pass. 

Figure  1 shows  the  Pioneer  Venus  Orbiter.  There  is  a conducting  mesh  over 
the  forward  end  of  the  spacecraft  to  ensure  a uniform  charge  distribution.  Table  1 
lists  the  instruments  on  the  orbiter  that  are  concetned  with  the  charge  state  of  the 
spacecraft.  None  of  the  experimenters  felt  their  Instrument  would  Influence  the 
charge  state  of  the  spacecraft. 


Figure  1.  Pioneer  Venus  Orbiter 
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Table  l.  EJtpEfcJbfiaents  Concerned  with  Charge  State  of  Spacecraft 


Instrument 

Opetatihg 

Altitude 

UnpOrtent  Features 

lor,  mass  spactfdmetar 
Or.  Harry  Tayiof 

<60d0  km 

^lo  external  potentials;  current 
>6x10  ^^^  A.  2 in.  dia  aperture; 
would  prefer  ne^ativlely  chdtged 
spacecraft 

^leMrOn  tem|^rdtur^  probe 
Dr.  Larry  drace 

>6000  ki^ 

^kpOsad  potentials  vary  from 
■5  to  +7  V;  total  ai'ea  ■^1 3 cm2; 
singla  probe  area  » 4 cm2 

Retarding  potential  andlyzar 
Dr.  William  Knudsen 

All 

Exposed  pdterttial  '>-6  V current 
to  Instrumeht  could  be  as  high 
aS  10‘4  A;  aperture  diameter 
- 8 Cm;  would  prefer  space- 
craft potential  from  -1  tb  ‘5  V. 

f^laSma  analyzer 
dr.  John  Wolfe 

All 

Pbtential  ±7to  V;  maxirtiUm 
current  lb'12  A;  aperture 
area  = 1 cm2 

Electric  field  detector 
Dr.  Fred  Scarf 

All 

No  exposed  potentials;  measures 
potential  difference  acrosi 
instrument  at  frequencies 
above  100  Hz 

2.  CHARGED^J* article  ESVIROWIENT 


The  charged  particle  environmeat  for  the  Pioneer  Venus  Orbiter  niis^sion  is 
an  upper  bound  on  empirical  Information  obtained  from  Various  sources.  The. 
model  covers  the  full  range  of  altitudes  where  scientific  packages  on  the  orbiter 
vehicle  are  Operational.  The  model  is  summarized  ln.Tabl6  2. 


Table  2.  Pioneer  Venus  Orbiter  - Charged  Particle  Environment 


Region 

Ubel 

Environment 

Component 

Altitude 
Rahge,  km 

Charged 

Particles 

Maximum 
Ddhsiti4|, 
par  Cmr 

Energy 

Levels. 

eV 

1 

Solar  Wind 

06  to  lOOO 

^roiOnS 

10 

10  to  100 

electrons 

10 

lotoite 

II 

Upper 

t000<o700 

Ibns  ICO^-r) 

102 

<0.1 

ionosphere 

electrbris 

l62 

<0.t 

III 

Middle 

700  to  3S0 

Ions  ICO2+) 

103 

<0.1 

ionosphere 

electrons 

103 

<0.1 

IV 

Lower 

35d  .0  200 

tons  (CO2+) 

6 k io< 

<0.1 

ionosphere  1 

electrons 

Sk  10< 

<0.1 

V 

Lower 

2001V  150 

Ions  (CO2+) 

6x  10^ 

-o.oe 

ionosphere  2 

electrons 

6x  IOS 

-o.oo 

i 


A cosmie  backgl;^6a^^  be  pteBeht  at  all  altlluJes,  Since  the  CUl^reht- 
dehslties  are  IdW  and  the  particle  energies  high,  there  will  be  negligible  ccritribu- 
tion  to  a surface  charge  Cr  potential  buildup  6n  the  orblter  exterior  sur«<^ces  froln 
this  source,  l^he  solar  v^ind  component  of  the  environment  dominates  down  to  an 
altitude  of  approximately  idOO  km,  the  boWshock  region  factual  altitude  strongly 
dependent  on  vehicle  trajectory),  fhe  ionosphere  begins  to  develop  at  lower 
altitudes  and  particle  and  current  densities  peak  at  an  altitude  in  the  range  of  150 
to  200  km  500^I(  thermosphere). 

The  ionosphere  is  extremely  dynamic  and  the  altitudes  bounding  the  regions  of 
interest  should  not  be  taken  as  rigid  divisions.  In  addition,  the  Solar  radiation 
(-  StSO^K  blackbody,  2.  7 X 10"^ergS/cm^  Sec)  at  VenuS  contributes  strongly  to 
the  spacecraft  charge  for  the  orbiter  because  of  the  effect^f  photoemission  from 
the  spacecraft  external  surfaces. 

Electron  and  ion  currents,  photoemlSsion  currents,  and  secondary  electron 
currents  are  included  as  appropriate.  Tables  3 and  4 list  current  density  (amperes 
per  square  centimeter)  used  in  calculations  for  each  region.  These  current  densi- 
ties are  one-half  the  expected  maximum  thermal  currents.  The  secondary  electron 
current  iS  dependent  on  a parameter  the  energy  at  maximum  secondary 

electron  emisSionv  liable  4 lists  the  Secondary  electron  emission  for  two  bpical 

^max  ^max  * ^niax  number  of  secondary  electrons  emitted  at. 

The  resistivity  Of  the  plasma  is  calculated  from  kihetlO  theory.  ^ In  calculating 

£» 

the  resistance  to  the  plasma  from  each  Element,  the  Debye  length  v;as  used  as  the 
length  through  thd  plasma.  Table  5 lists  the  terms  included  in  a power  series 
expansion  of  current  versus  pqtentiaU 


KEY  EOR  tABLES  4. THROUGH  5 


ALT  i:  altitude  range 

u = collision  frequency 

= eledtruh  density,  eldctt^oh/cm^ 

= electron  current  density 

kT^  - electrbti  tempei'ature,  eV 

Jj  = ion  Our  rent  density 

/ fciT>  V/2 

Xri  = ( 1 = Debye  length*  cni 

Je/0  = secondary  electron 
current  density 

fii.c^i/ 

n = 9 = kthettf.  thebry  resistivity : 

N €»'* 
e 

J-  , = photoemisston  current 

™ density 

J = total  current  density 

30(1 


Table  3.  Plasma  PWamettrS 


Rdgidh 

Altitude. 

km 

1 

Soldr  Wind 

»to  1000 

II 

IdOOtb  700 

111 

700  to  380 

IV 

380  <0  200 

V 

200  to  ISO 

lod 

uj® 

Sk  lO* 

6.0  X 10® 


ohm-cm 


3.194  X 10 
2.8  k 10® 


2.8 

8.0 


Table  4.....  Plasma  Currents  Used  in  Calculations* 


Region 

Je^. 

A/arr 

A/em^ 

J«/eo' 
E = 300 
A/cm^ 

E-400 

1 Solar  wihd 

1.34  X 10’^ 

3.13  X 10’2 

1.38x  10’2 

1.12  X 10‘^^ 

11 

454  it  10’’  ’ 

9.80  X 10’® 

1.01  X lO  ’^ 

/.6x  10’® 

III 

4.24  X 10’° 

9.89  X 10’2 

1.0l  X lO'l’ 

7.0  X l0  ’^ 

IV 

2.12  X 10® 

4.94  X 10’° 

6.0&X  10’° 

3.81  X 10’® 

V 

1.64  X 10'^ 

3.83  X 10® 

3.94  X 10® 

2.97  X 10  ® 

Table  5.  Power  Series  Expansion  of  Total  Current  Density 
in  one  Dimension 


2I<T  \ e 

■ed/kT  „ 

^ \ 

lirnc^  / 

Ji 

eee/kT  , 
/ 

gee/kT 

JS  (7.4)  |i22iS.  j 1 ■ 

*"max  ^ 

Je/e  ■ 

•'«'eo 

g+26  0/kT 

Jhu  + Ji  + Je/g.Je 


WhU  ♦ -"o  ♦ •'«'eo  •'*«»>  + <>>‘o  + 2 
+ (Jl„  + 4 Je/^„  . 1 /2  + (Ji„  + 8 JB/,„  ^ Jeo)  1/6 


+ (Jij,  + ieje/j„J«o)  1/241 


^One-half  riiailmtifn  values 
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fil  addition  to  the  thermal  current^,  the  dpadecrafl.  will  see  a coi^ifent  due  to 
the  relative  velocity  of  Ihe  sl>acechaft  and  the  plasma,  this  is  called  a ram  cur- 
rent. Typical  ram  currents  are  shown  In  Table  6.  Both  the  electron  and  ion 
currents  will  be  increased  by  the  ram  current  on  surfaces  facing  into  the  Velocity 
vector.  Both  currents  will  be  reduced  oft  surfaces  hidden  from  the  velocity  vector. 
Table  7-compareS  ram  and  thermal  currents  for  the  Pioneer  Venus  Orblter.  In 
Region  I,  the  relative  velocity  is  that  of  the  solar  wind,  to  Regions  n through  V, 
the  relative  velocity  is  the  velocity  of  the  spacecraft  In  Its  orbit,  to  Regions  1 and- 
It,  the  photocurrent  dominates  and  ram  currents  will  have  little  effect  on  the  net 
s^cecraft  charge.  In  Regions  HI,  IV  and  V,  the  ram  current  will  tend  to  make  the 
spacecraft  potentials  more  positive. 

Table  6.  Ram  Currents 


<v>, 

1 

km/iec 

pel 

6x  10® 


* 

.6 

.5 


7.7  k 10 
7.6  X 10' 


Table  7.  Likely  Effect  of  Ram  Currents 


l£xl0*' 

1.6x10* 


8»10*” 
8x  10*’® 
4x10*® 
3x10*^ 


Cbmment 


Photocurrdnt  domirldtei:  rdm 

v^iil  make  no  dlfferanise  t6 
char^  fttate  of  ^ai^edraft;  may 
influande  experimenta. 

dreatty  indreasai 
effett  when  dhaseneaf  zero; 
will  tend  to  rhake  ipacecfaft 
voltage  mbre  poaitive. 


I 
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3.  SPACECUAFT  KEECtHlCAL  MOI)EI- 

Th6  61ectrl6al  model  tor  the  orblter  inoludee  more  than  140  electrical  ele» 
mente  end  over  70  nodes,  each  representing  an  important  spacecraft  location  (see 
Figure  2),  This  electrical  model  was  OonstruOted  as  described  in"^  and  the  follow* 
Ing  discussion  outlines  the  formulation  of  the  models, 

3. 1 Thrust  Cone  (Series  114^ 

The  magn63ium  thi'iiSt  cone  Was  modeled  as  a series  ot  linear  inductors  and 
resistors.  A central  node  was  used  to  provide  a location  for  a capacitance  to  the 
surrounding  solar  panel  substrate.  The  lower  end  of  the  cone  was  tied  directly  to 
the  equipment  shelf  support  struts  and  the  upper  end  represented  the  interface 
with  the  fiAPTA  and  equipment  shelf.. 

3.2  Kquipment  Shelf  Support  Struts  (Series  20) 

The  12  support  struts  were  reduced  to  an  equivalent  configuration  of  four  to 
fit  the  simplified  quadrant  model  of  the  equipment  shelves  and  surrounding  solar 
panels  and  substrate.  The  four  strut  elements  wet-e  then  modeled  as  linear  induc- 
tors and  resistors.  Estimated  resistances  of  bonded  joints  were  Included  where 
it  was  fait  infiportant. 

3.3  Equipni(*nt  Shelf  (Series  30) 

The  equipment  ahelf  was  modeled  in  quadrants  with  circumferential  and  radial 
inductances  and  resistances  calculated  for  each.  A capacitance  to  the  forwacd 
aluminum  mesh  and  thermal  blanket  was  also  included.  (Where  two  capacitances 
appeat-  in  series  with  an  unimportant  intervening  node  and  one  is  much  larger  in 
magnitude  than  the  other,  the  larger  capacitance  is  omitted  from  the  model  for 
simplification,  or  an  equivalent  calculated. ) 

3.4  BAPTA  and  BAPTA  Saipan  Cone  (Series  40) 

The  BAPTA  and  Its  Support  structure  were  modeled  a»  an  Inductor  and  resistor 
tied  at  the  eAds  to  the  equipment  shelf  and  the  mam  antenna  supports. 

3.3  Main  Antenna  Sappori,  Dish,  and  Forward  Omni  (Series  50) 

The  aitimirium  antenna  support  stt‘UCtur'es  wePe  modeled  as  linear  inductors 
and  resistors  Vrith  a node  at  the  main  dish  arid  at  the  omnl.  Capacitances  were 
calculated  for  the  dish  and  the  omni  to  Infinity.  An  estimate  of  mutual  IrtdUctance 
coupling  with  the  antenna  feed  structure  was  also  Included. 
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O (^cnn) 


< 1,  13,  lb 
10.  12,  14.  16 

1A  18,  IS.  « 
22 

21,  24,  ?s,  30  » 
27.  30.  39.  301 


KEY  TO  FIGURE  2 


OClCiROuNOl 

^ORnAROdMNi  >rOPO»  MASTi 
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MAST/HaPTA  iNTf  RPAi.f 
ANTCMna  f Pto  Sl/PPORT 
ANTf NNA  Pftfj 

MPsrCb  - .;;curRrcV?o\^f;Ao.Au 

” ''ACTION  <r.RCUMPtRENTlAU 
^m,!pM6Z'^w^7 INTIRPAC6 


NODE 


32.  33 
36.  37. 
40  41. 


63.6 

67 

68 


. 62.  63. 
66.  57, 
60  61. 


• 70  71,  72 


locatdon 


iBf 

42 


SOtAR  ARRAV  TOP  fCiRCOMFt  RFfciTiA.  i 

thrust  QblME  IL0MTER> 

SUPPORT  STRUTS 
SOLAR  ARRAY  ILONOiTuDINAlI 

apt  OMNI 

SOLAR  ARRAY  COVEROLASS 
antenna  feed  TOP 
apt  PACINO  SIDE 


J.o  Aiuenna  Teed  Strut  arid  Cuf,  (St?Hes  60) 

node  teed.  The  e.pae,.e»ee,  ,e  the  feed  eep  ahd  tath.1,,  .ere  taeleded. 

3.7  Solar  Ari-tiy  and  SubSitrate  ( Series  70)  . 

eulhllt  ““I  "T.*  *“  “ “ olldte  eltherhld  ia  order  ,b  cel- 

™^““thtlve  cepdelthoee  to  Intlhlt,.  It  .ae  then  divided  into  qdadrants 

h”hsZ  . ““  induhthhees  eeloolated  trom  the  terllas  ,e 

a tea  eaa  tra„a„.aslhh  liae.  daaoeiated  re.tsta„ces  were  also  apportioned 

aX  rir - --  -- 

•1.8  .Substrate  kxtension  altd  Mesh  Ktup  (Series  8(1) 

for  “d  Ihduetanees  .ere  ealeulated  la  the  name  manner  aa  those 

solar  array.  Reslstanhe,  .ere  apportioned  among  the  qnadranl  members. 

3.9  forward  Mesh  and  Therni&l  Blanket  (Series  90) 

ferwa  ““rlTer'!r.r  'nr  the  ,„adr,„ta  of  Ihe 

ol  the  anlenna  dish  to  the  eq»tpmeTs“elMVar,rme'ird™l"'’^  «>I»eltanee 

1. 10  Aft  Structure  and  Aft  (iMni  (Series  lOO) 

.man ““  'n  •he  torward 


( 


».  ispia:  lAtios  iuiaj.Tji 

The  fesiilts  of  the  Table  3 currents  used  ort  the  elebtPleal  model  are  presented 
id  Table  8.  In  Regions  I and  li,  the  photocurrent  was  modeled  as  an  offset  sine 
functloti  with  the  phase  angle  depending  on  the  quadrant.  Fof  example,  .Souree  t 
has  a phase  of  0°,  J has  a phase  of  90°,  etc.  The  offset  is  chosen  to  make  the 
photoCut-rent  maximum  at  90*^  and  aero  at  210°.  This  overestimates  the  photo- 
current  per  spin  cycle.  A rectified  sine  curve  would  better  approximate  the  photo- 
current.  In  these  regions,  the  effect  of  this  pulsating  current  is  seen  as  an  ac 
voltage  on  the  perimeter  of  the  shelf.  The  magnitude  of  this  voltage  Is  shown  In 
Regions  I artd  II  at  the  four  shelf  locations  and  for  the  exterior  of  the  solar  panel. 
The  frequency  for  this  oscillation  Is  the  reciprocal  of  the  spacecraft  spin  period. 

The  only  voltage  to  exceed  1 volt  In  Table  8 is  that  of  the  solar  panel  in 
Region  n.  Here  we  assume  a fairly  high  photocurrent  and  a very  low  plasma 
temperature  and  density.  The  electron  current  is  predominately  a thermal  current, 
the  only  current  available  to  neutralize  the  photocurrent.  Therefore,  positive 
potentials  are  possible. 


Table  8.  ISRiCE  Calculations  —85  Percent  Porosity 


Aititudi  (m^x) 

200 

360 

TOO 

1000 

>l000km 

Redidn 

D 

IV 

III 

II 

1 

Node 

ISPICE  Run 

i»V6 

. 

PVB 

PV4 

PV3 

PV2 

1 

Omni  antehna 

4.4 

■11 

-37 

<1 

24 

3 

Dlah  antenna 

•1.9 

•9.8 

•37 

<1 

24 

7 

Afitennk  f M 

'1.9 

■0.6 

42 

<1 

2i 

8 

Mesh 

'1.9 

•9.2 

•37 

<1 

24 

18 

Solar  lianlii  eiiterision 

•1.9 

•9.2 

•37 

<1 

24  i 0.94 

22 

Cehier  Of  ihelf 

•1.9 

•9.2 

•37 

<1 

24 

24 

Shelf  0° 

•1.9 

•9.2 

•37 

<1 

24 

^8 

Shelf 

•1.9 

9.2 

37 

<1 

±4  a 

24 

£0.04^ 

28 

Shelf  100° 

1.9 

•9.2 

■37 

<1 

24 

30 

Shelf  3?0° 

1.9 

•9.2 

•37 

<1 

24 

72 

Solir  ptnel 

■1.9 

•9.2 

•41 

i344* 

21  t20 

74 

Aft  cavity 

•37 

78 

•91 

92 

•84 

R48Klf 

Current  through  BAPTA.  fjIA 

2.3 

•17 

•1.1 

13.6 

-7.8 

•±23aamy. 

All volti jes  in  millivoKi  uhleti  dihirwite  nbied. 
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Doubling  th6  Ourrent  densUles  In  Table  2 will  at  moat  double  the  negative 
voltages  for  each  region,  in  Regions  1 and  11.  the  photocurrent  still  dominates  and 
the  voltages  remain  about  the  same, 

increasing  the  conductive  mesh  ahea  does  not  significantly  change  the  potentials 
on  the  apaeecfaft.  Table  9 shows  a series  of  calculations  In  which  the  area  of  the 
conductive  mesh  is  calculated,  assuming  0 percent  porosity  Instead  of  85  percent 
porosity.  Modeling  of  the  plasma  and  the  spacecraft  In  this  way  is  a new  art  and 
there  are  many  areas  of  uncertainty,  in  extending  these  calculations,  the  isplCE^ 
representation  of  nonlinear  voltage  controlled  current  sources  for  low  temperature 
plasmas  needs  improvement,  as  does  the  representation  of  photocurrents  on  a 
spinning  body.  The  effect  of  ram  currents  as  a function  or  orbit  position  and  orien- 
tation, and  the  investigation  of  sheath  formatten,  plasma  resistivity,  and  geomet- 
rical effects  are  also  of  interest. 


Table  9.  ISPICE  Oalculations  — 0 Percent  Porosity 


Altitude  (hiaX) 

200 

3Sd 

7d0 

tooo 

>1600  km 

Region 

IV 

III 

K 

1 

Made 

l9l^lCE  Run 

„ 

ev6 

PV5 

PV4 

i»V3 

PV2 

1 

d^ni  antehna 

■ii 

-40 

<1 

11 

3 

bi&h  ant^Vina 

9.6 

-4b 

<1 

11 

7 

Ant&nh^  teM 

-9.5 

-42 

<1 

21 

8 

MesH 

•i.b 

•9.2 

-40 

<1 

Id 

16 

Solar  pahel  extension 

•1.9 

9.2 

-40 

<1 

10 

32 

Center  of  shdlf 

-1.9 

•9.2 

-4b 

<1 

10 

24 

6helf 

•1.9 

•9.2 

-40 

<1 

Id 

26 

Shelf  edge  9(P 

•1.9 

9.2 

•40 

<1 

i:4M 

lb 

±13jU 

28 

Shelf  edge  i6o<* 

-1.9 

-9.2 

•4b 

<1 

10 

30 

Shelf  edge 

-1.9 

•9.2 

-40 

<1 

10 

72 

Solar  panel 

-1.9 

9.3 

-40 

2344*  1 

21 

74 

Ah  cavity 

-37 

•78 

•91 

■92 

-54 

840N1 

Current  through  BAPTA,  liA 

•2.4 

18 

•0.5 

13.6 

33 

l2333fnV. 

N0T8 : Ail  voftayes  in  millivolfs  uhleU  otherwise  noted. 
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Abstract 


A numerical  simulation  program  is  being  coilstrubted  having  the  folldwirtg 
features:  (1)  infinite  circular  cylindrical  geometry  with  angle -dependence,  (2)  in- 
clusion of  incident  particles,  photoelectrons,  secondary  electrons,  backscattered 
electrons,  any  gun  emissions,  and  any  internal  current  pathways  including  surface 
conductive  layers,  (3)  ’^quasistatlc  time-dependent  iteration”,  in  which  sheath  . 
potential  changes  during  particle  transit  times  are  ignored,  (4)  use  of  afiprokimate, 
locally-dependenl  space  charge  density  expressions  in  solving  Poisson's  equation 
for  sheath  potentials,  with  use  of  nufneriCa"  orbit -following  to  determine  surface 
currents,  (5)  incident  particle  velocity  distributions  isotropic  or  beam-like,  or 
some  superposition  of  these,  flatlonales  for  each  of  these  features  are  discussed. 


1.  I^TROUMCTIOS 

The  asymmetry  between  sunlit  and  shaded  areas  of  a synchronous  spacecraft 
Is  a key  feature  of  the  differential  spacecraft  charging  problem  at  synchronous 
altitude.  A realistic  numerical  model  for  the  plasma  shOath  surrounding  a 


/ 


synchronous  sjjocecraft  must  therefor©  bO  at  least  two-dlmenstonnl.  The  only 
ekistln^  two-dimensional  simulation  which  Is  completely  sclf-conslstonl  is  that  of 
Soop,  ^ who  did  a tlme-depondent  treatment  for  a sphere,  in  which  several  thousand 
photoeiectrons  were  followed  numerically.  Such  time -dependent  treatments  have 
until  nmi#  provided  relatively  low  accuracy  for  a given  computational  expense,  al- 
though there  now  exist  Improved  interpolation  techniques  for  deducing  space  charge 
and  fluX  from  a limited  amount  of  orbit  Information,  which  may  change  this  situation 
in  the  future. 

Tivo  other  more  simplified  treatments  are  noteworthy.  SChr'oder^  assumed 
that  photoelectron  emission  was  spherically  symmetric,  and  thereby  obtained  a 
self-conslstent  solution  for  a urtlpotentlal  sphere,  which  showed  the  presence  of 
potential  minima  due  to  photoClectron  space  charge  in  some  circumstances. 

Lafon^  assumed  spherical  or  cylindrical  symmetry  for  space  charge  due  to  ambient 
particles,  and  negligible  perturbation  of  this  symmetry  by  photoeiectrons.  He  thus 
obtained  radially  symmetric  self-consistent  sheath  potentials,  but  angle -dependent 
photoelectron  density  profiles,  again  for  unlpotentlal  spheres  and  cylinders. 

Here  we  describe  a two-dimensional  self-consistent  simulation  which  avoids  a 
completely  time -dependent  treatment,  but  instead  is  based  oh  a "quasistatlC  time- 
dependent"  iteration  described  in  Section  2.2.  Althbu^  results  from  three-dimen- 
sional simulations  are  likely  to  become  available  In  the  near  future,  ^ it  Is  generally 
true  that  *^h6  simplest  realistic  simulations  are  advantageous  in  elucidating  basic 
physical  effects,  whereas  more  complicated  ones  are  most  useful  for  quantitatively 
predicting  detailed  interactions. 


2.  FEATURES  OF  NUMERICAL  SPACECRAFT  - CHARGING  MODEL 

2.1  Infinite  Circular  Cylindrical  Geometry  with  Angle-Dependence 

This  geometry  implies  the  use  of  a polar  coordinate  grid  for  computations. 
Several  reasons  for  such  a choice,  in  preference  to  the  more  obvious  spherical 
geometry,  are: 

(1)  Although  a spherical  geometry,  with  rotational  (azimuthal)  symmetry 
about  the  3paCecraft-3Un  axis.  Is  two-dlmertslottal  in  position  space,  it  Is  three- 
dimensional  In  velocity  space  because  particles  with  different  azimuthal  angular 
momenta  must  be  treated  separately. 

(2)  Many  spacecraft  are  finite  circular  cyllttdere. 

(3)  In  spherical  geometry  with  azimuthal  symmetry,  focusing  of  particles  onto 
the  spacecraft -sun  axis  occurs  Ih  some  models,  leading  to  singularities  In  fluxes 
and  densities  along  this  axis.  SUch  effects  must  be  regarded  as  spurious  since 
real  spacecraft  are  uhltkely  to  have  the  high  degree  of  symmetry  necessary  to 
produce  them. 
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(4)  An  infinite  eyiinder,  having  a aurfaee  senior  with  distinct  properties,  can 
bo  rotated  with  respect  to  the  sunward  direction  to  stua/  the  effects  of  such  rota- 
tion. in  a spherical  geometry  with  azimuthal  symmetry,  the  corresponding  surface 
feature  would  be  an  annulus  about  the  spacecraft -sun  axis,  and  no  such  rotation 
would  be  possible  without  destroying  azimuthal  symmetry, 

(5)  one  major  feature  of  spherical  as  opposed  to  cylindrical  geometry,  that 
is,  the  more  rapid  decrease  of  potential  with  increasing  radius,  can  be  modeled 
in  an  approximate  way  by  simply  adding  the  appropriate  fictitious  contribution  to 
^ ^ in  Poisson's  equation. 

2.2  Physical  Prccesses 

The  model  la  to  include  velocity  distributions  of;  incident  particles,  photo- 
electroiis,  secondary  electrons,  backscattCred  electrons,  and  any  gun  emissions. 
Internal  current  pathways  including  surface  conductive  layers  are  also  being 
included. 

2.3  Quosistaiic  Time-Dcpcadent  Iteraticin 

In  this  procedure,  sheath  potential  Changes  during  particle  transit  times  are 
Ignored.  This  leads  to  the  following  iteration  scheme;  An  angle -dependent  sur- 
face potential  IS  chosen.  Poisson's  equation  Is  then  solved  to  provide  a radius- 
and  angle -dependent  static  sheath  potential  (see  Section  2. 4 below).  Particle 
orbits  are  then  followed  numerically  ih  this  potential,  yielding  surface  charging 
rate  as  a function  of  angle  (orbit -following  is,  however,  not  used  to  provide  space 
charge  densities  fbr  Poisson's  equation;  see  Section  2.4  below).  These  rates  are 
then  averaged  over  any  conducting  sector,  and  any  currents  transferred  internally 
(including  those  through  any  surface  conductive  layers)  are  subtracted.  The  re- 
sulting net  charging  rates  are  then  used  to  carry  forward  onetime  step,  yielding 
new  surface  potentials.  This  process  is  then  repeated  until  a steady-state  condi- 
tion results,  or,  in  a situatloft  Ift  which  external  conditions  vary  with  time,  is 
repented  to  follow  such  time-dependence. 

■fhe  use  of  this  procedure,  as  opposed  to  a Completely  time-dependent  slmU- 
Iptton,  should  produce  important  computational  economies.  Clearly  one  will  lose 
information  about  very  rapid  transient  phenomena  with  thlts  approach.  However, 
steady-state  or  slowly  time-varying  situations  are  of  major  Importance,  these 
include  changes  in  the  incident  particle  distributions,  which  are  likely  to  have  time 
scales  of  seconds  or  minutes. 
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2.4  o(  ApproitM&te  Spli«<*>ClMrge  04^rt^ity  Expffif^Aicins 

At  synchronous  altitude,  the  Debye  length  Xq  for  ambient  particles  is  usually 
> 10  m,  so  for  satellites  of  Ordinary  siae,  effects  of  ambient  space  charge  on 
sheath  potentials  will  be  relatively  small.  Any  reasonably  realistic  approximation 
of  this  space  charge  can  therefore  be  expected  to  produce  only  negligible  errors  in 
solving  Poisson's  equation  for  sheath  potentials.  Furthermore,  large  savings  in 
computer  time  can  be  expected  to  resu:t  if  one  can  avoid  exact  density  calculations 
involving  numerical  orbit -following.  Ih  the  present  Work,  it  is  intended  that  a 
relatively  Small  amount  of  orbit-followihg  be  done  to  calculate  surface  currents 
(section  2.3). 

A more  significant  space-charge  effect  near  the  spacecraft  may  be  caused  by 
emitted  photoelectrons  or  Secondary  electrons,  ^ because  of  their  relatively  low 
velocities  compared  to  ambient  values.  However,  effects  of  these  are  likely  to 
also  be  small  enough  that  any  reasonably  realistic  approximations  for  their  densi- 
ties wlli  yield  good  accuracy.  ^ Such  approximations  must  ultimately  be  validated 
by  comparison  with  a few  carefully  chosen  exact  calculations.  It  is  advantageoxis 
if  such  approximations  depend  On  local  potential  only  (rather  than  potentials  at 
many  locations),  together  with  a relatively  small  number  of  other  parameters, 
sUch  aS  spacecraft  potentials  and  potential  barrier  heights  and  locations.  Here  We 
propose  three  types  Of  space-charge  density  approximation,  as  follows. 

2. 4. 1 apphqximAtions  foh  poTentia  l Wells  without 
ohstacles 

Exact  density  expressions  have  been  developed  for  CollisiohleSS,  Maxwellian 
particles  in  the  presence  of  obstacle-free  potential  wells  of  arbitrary  shape  by 
Laframboise  and  Parker.  ^ The  appropriate  expression  for  our  purposes  is  the 
result  given  by  their  Eq.  (2)  for  three-dimensional  wells.  This  is  true  even  for 
art  "infinite",  that  is,  very  long  cylindrical  Spacecraft  geometry,  because  of  par- 
ticle entry  at  the  ends  of  such  a geometry.  For  definiteness,  We  consider  a 
negative  well  given  by  ^ (x,  y,  z)  ^ 0,  with  0 - 0 as  + y^  + - oe  , where  ^ is 

electric  potential.  If  only  ambient  particles  are  considered,  PoissOn's  equation  is: 

2^=.^(N^.Nj)  (1) 

O 

where  e is  magnitude  of  unit  electron  charge,  is  pormlttlvlty  of  space,  and  Ng, 
N{  are  electron  and  ion  number  densities,  respectively.  Since  positive  ionS  are 
the  attracted  species  in  this  well,  we  use  Eq.  (2)  of  l<afranioolse  and  Parker^  for 
ion  density,  and  the  usual  Holtzmcuin  factor  for  electron  density.  If 
^De  “ is  electron  or  ioh  density  far  from  the  spacecraft. 
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L Is  & 6h&r&6tei^i3tic  st>&ce6raft  length,  ^ = L^,  x - c^/hTg<  0,  k Is  SoU^nlann'S 
constant  and  T>  14 xet»perattihe,,.SQ<...(Jl).he(iniueai . 

[l-xW‘'^  + e (2) 

Where  g(s>  = exp  (s^)erfc(s)  = exp(s^)  j exp(-t^)dt. 

The  important  feature  of  Eq.  (2)  for  oUr  purposes  is  that  its  right-hand  side 
is  a function  of  x only.  For  small  x,  Eq.  (2)  reduces  to; 

= (1  +tg/T.)(L/Xj>g)^X  (3) 

Where  terms  of  order  x and  higher  have  been  ignored.  The  linear  form  of  (3) 
permits  the  use  of  direct  PoiSson-Solvers  for  finding  x . Another  simplified  form 
ban  be  obtained  by  rederiviag  Eq.  (2)  with  monoenergetic  instead  of  Maxwellian 
ions  assumed.  The  appropriate  monoenergetic  velocity  distribution  {Chen;^ 
Laframboise,  p.  14)  is: 


__  6(E  - E^) 

d^v  (2m.Ej)V2 


(4) 


where  Ej^  =4kT./ff  and  m^  is  ion  mass;  this  distribution  duplicates  the  ambient 
number  density  and  flux  values  of  a Maxwellian  at  temperature  T..  Rederivation 
of  (2)  using  this  distribution  yields  the  computationally  simpler  form: 


If  any  regions  estlst  where  x > i).  the  roles  of  ions  and  electrons  are  inter- 
changed, and  Etis.  (2)-(S)  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  essential  approximation  contained  in  Eqs.  (2)  - (5)  is  the  neglect  of  orbit 
depletion  due  to  intersection  with  the  spacecraft.  The  densities  of  ambient  ions 
and  electrons  will  therefore  both  be  overestimated  near  the  spacecraft  in  these 
results.  As  long  aS  the  spacecraft  is  at  least  moderately  smaller  than  the 
effects  of  this  overestimate  will  be  small.  The  attracted-speCieS  density  Will  be 
overestimated  by  the  greater  amo\mt  for  reasons  involving  the  curvatures  of 
attracted  ind  repelled  particle  orbits.  The  sheath  profiles  predicted  by  i2)l  or 
(^)  will  therefore  be  steeper  than  real  profiles,  if  electron  emission  effects  are 
ignored. 
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2.  4.  2 APPROXIMATIONS  EASED  ON  SVMMDtRIC. POTENTIALS  . 

Laframbois^f,  aftd  Lafrarftbdlaa  arid  C3odA^*d,  ® Eqa,  (7)  and  (fi),  have  presented 
expressions  for  number  densities  of  ambient  attracted  and  repelled  Maxvt^ellian 
particles,  respectively,  which  ar*?  exact  for  radially  symmetr  ic  monotonlc  poten- 
tials near  a perfectly  absorbing  spherical  collector.  These  expressions  Contain 
terms  identical  to  the  ion  and  electron  derlsity  expressions  in  (2),  together  with 
subtractive  terms  representing  the  effects  of  particle  interception  by  the  Collector, 
Whipple®  has  used  a thick-sheath  approximation  to  develop  density  expressions  for 
both  ambient  and  emitted  particles  in  the  presence  of  a potential  barrier,  again  for 
spherical  symmetry.  Lafon^  has  developed  approximate  density  expressions  for 
escaping  photoelectrons,  based  on  assumed  spherical  or  cylindrical  symmetry  in 
the  sheath  potential,  but  not  in  the  photoemission  fluxes.  Since  all  of  these  expres- 
sions depend  only  on  local  potential  and  a small  number  of  other  parameters,  it  iS 
tempting  to  explore  the  possibility  of  using  them  even  in  the  presence  of  sheath 
potentials  which  are  known  to  be  angle -dependent,  and  near  spacecraft  having  nOn- 
spherlcal  shapes.  All  of  these  expressions  depend  essentially  on  the  solid  angles 
subtended  at  any  given  radius,  by  orbits  which  have  intersected  the  spacecraft, 
for  all  significantly  populated  particle  energies,  including  ' • the  effects  of  Orbit 
curvature  due  to  electric  fields.  It  is  likely  that  in  mahy  caSes,  such  Solid  angles 
will  not  be  greatly  modified  by  angular  asymmetries  in  sheath  potentials  (from 
symmetry,  such  modification  must  be  of  second  order  in  angular  variations).  In 
using  such  approximations  With  irregular  spacecraft  Shapes,  It  would  be  necessary 
to  define  some  way  of  Choosing  "radius”  for  substitution  into  them.  One  way  to  do 
this  would  involve  matching  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  the  spacecraft  at  the 
location  in  question,  with  that  subtended  by  a sphere  as  a function  of  radius. 

Similar  procedures  would  be  necessary  for  dealing  with  parameters  describing 
potential  barriers  irt  these  expressions,  Lafon^®'  and  Parker^^  have  given 
useful  general  discussions  of  the  formulation  of  density  expressions  for  symmetric 
potentials. 

2. 4. 3 APPROXIMATIONS  BASED  ON  ECjUlVALENT  POTENTIAL 

Wells 

We  consider  the  idealized  situation  shown  in  Figure  1,  in  whi'  h a spacecraft 
is  assumed  to  have  shaded-side  surface  potentials  which  are  Very  negative,  and 
suhllt-side  surface  potentials  Which  are  close  to  space  potential.  The  solid  curves 
outside  the  spacecraft  represent  ecjulpotentials.  The  dotted  curve  FGH  represents 
a surface  which  passes  through  the  saddle  point  G oii  the  sunlit  side,  and  is  every- 
where perpendicular  to  the  equipoteritials,  so  this  sUrface  represents  the  maximum 
extent  of  a sunlit-side  potential  barrier  for  electrons.  Fahleson^^  has  pointed  out 
that  such  a barrier  may  exist  even  wheh  space  charge  is  negilgible,  because  of  the 
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Figure  1.  G6ii6rsil  Appearauiee  pf  a Possible 
Sheath  Potehtlal  Profile  atPuhd  a Spacecraft. 
Dotted  curves  inSlde  the  spacecraft  surface  are 
fictitiPUS  extetisiohS  of  eqtilpotential  surfaces 
outside,  as  described  following  Eq.  (6) 


sunlit -Shaded  asymmetry  til  surface  potentislS.  We  consider  aS  en  exSniple  the 
process  of  approximately  Calcillatlhg  phPtPeleCtron  space  chsrge  density  inside 
this  barrier;  CSlculStion  cf  secondary  electron  charge  density  is  similar  In  mpst 
respects.  We  consider  all  those  phptoelectrohs  emitted  With  a total  energy  Eg 
equal  (within  some  differential  amount  dE)  to  the  potential  of  the  equipotential 
surface  flBC.  Siich  particles  can  never  go  outside  ASC,  but  must  reimpihge  on 
the  spacecraft  surface  ADd.  If  lp(E)  is  the  photOemisSion  coefficient,  that  is, 
the  energy-differential  particle  current  density  of  photOemission  from  the  space- 
craft surface  (this  will  depend  on  surface  material  and  solar  illumination  angle), 
then  the  totai-photoemissiOn  particle  current  between  energies  Eg  and  EJg  -i-  dE  is: 

s]  (6) 

Where  Fg  + e^g  > 0,  s represents  surface  position,  s ^(£g)  IS  surface  potential, 
Fg  + e^^  = Fg  + e^^  = (),  and  the  integration  is  over  the  surface  ADC.  Since  t 
for  most  materials  is  largest  for  emission  kinetic  energies  ^ higV^  = Eg+C(^y«  1 volt, 
most  Of  the  photoemission  between  energies  Fg  and  Eg  + dF  will  tend  to  Come 
from  regions  such  as.  Say,  A'  and  C In  Figure  1,  Where  is  about  i volt  more 
positive  than  at  A and  C.  bn  the  other  hand,  particle  motions  Will  tend  to  spread 
the  reimpingeifient  current  more  uniformly  over  ADC. 
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We  now  model  this  process  epproxtm&tsly  by  mentally  removing  the  spacecraft 
surface  between  A and  C,  and  replacing  It  by  an  arbitrary  extension  AEC  of  the 
ec^nipotentlal  surface  ABC.  We  also  do  the  same  for  other  et|ulpOtentlals  which  lie 
Inside  this  one,  as  also  shown  in  Figure  1.  We  have nOw" constructed"  an  obstacle- 
free  potential  well,  and  We  can  Us6  the  Laframbolse-Farker®  theory  to  derive 
model  density  and  flux  profiles  for  such  a well.  We  cah  then  Integrate  the  latter 
over  ADC  and  match  the  result  with  Bq.  f6).  We  rewrite  the  mortoenergetiC 
distribution  (4)  for  electrons  as  follows : 


m^N*  6(E-Eg) 


(7) 


N*  is  ho^  A reference  ntiinbei'  density  to  be  evaluated.  We  obtain: 

N s Pf  [ ^(r)]  = y*fd^  V = N*  [ 1 + e^ir)/Eg]  H^eilr)  + Eg]  __  (8) 

J a J[  ^(r)]  = f fV^  d^v  = N*(Eg/8mg)^/^[  1 + e(|t(r)/Eg]  H[  e<^(r)  + Eg]  (9) 

Where  j is  a number  flux  erossing  ah  arbitrarllj^  oriented  surface  element  from 

either  direction,  v is  Velocity  component  jjerpendicuiar  to  such  a surface  element, 

/s  ^ 

d(x)  dx  is  the  Heaviside  step  function.  The  total  number  flux 

-go 

Crossing  ADC  from  either  direction  iS  ftoW  given  for  our  model  well  by: 

. (10) 


our  procedure  for  approximating  the  Space  charge  density  now  involves  per- 
forming the  integrations  over  the  surface  ADC  in  both  (6)  and- (10),  then  evaluating 
N*  by  equating  these  two  results.  'This  Is  done  for  each  of  the  discrete  energies 
Egj  which  are  chosen  to  represent  the-photoemisslon.  The  quantity  dE  in  (6)  must 
then  be  chosen  equal  to  the  separation  between  these  energies.  The  resulting  set 
of  values  is  then  used  together  with  (6)  tb  construct  the  space-charge  density 
expression; 


N(^(r))  = t N*t  l + e*(r)/Egjl^/2  H(e^(r)  + Eg^] 
3 
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This  expression  also  has  the  advantage  of  dependence  bnly  on  local  potential, 
as  db  those  derived  ih  Sectlbhs  2.4. 1 and  2.4. 2.  in  Using  it,  one  would  precal- 
culate the  coefficients  N*  as  described  above,  then  use  (11)  as  a contribution  to 
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the  sp£ie6  charge  density  in  Poisson's  ei)uatlon.  Ah  important  aptiroxiihatioA  con- 
tained in  (11)  Involves  negleot  of  the  fact  that  photoemission  fluxes  given  by  (lO) 
are  in  general  distributed  differently  o\ter  ADC  than  those  given  by  (6).  For 
energies  Ej  > -etJ^  > 0,  where  is  the  saddle-point  potential  in  Figure  1,  some 
photoelectrons  would  escape,  and  the  corresponding  terms  in  (11)  Would  be  over- 
estimates. 

2.5  USe-ol  isotropic  or  Beam-Like  Incident  Velocity  Distributions 

Important  computational  economies  clearly  result  from  assuming  that  incident 
velocity  distributions  are  either  isotropic  or  beam-like  (monokinetic);  the  approxi- 
mate density  expressions  described  in.  Section  2. 4 are  examples  of  results  for 
isotropic  distributions.  Any  incident  distribution  may  be  modeled  as  closely  as 
desired  by  a superposition  of  isotropic  and  beam-like  distributions. 


3.  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  described  the  major  features  of  a "quaslStatlc  time-dependent" 
numerical  simulation  of  differential  spacecraft  Charging  at  synchronous  altitude, 
incorporating  an  infinite  cylindrical  geometry  v?lth  angle -dependence.  Ifhe  com- 
puter program  involved  is  presently  under  construction. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

Environmental  charging  bf  geosynchronous  spacecraft  to  potehtials  of 
thousands  Of  volts  has  been  experimentally  observed.  Previous  attempts  to  model 
Spacecraft  charging  have  employed  techniques  which  are  limited  to  simplified 
geometries  artd  Symmetry  assumptions.  In  this  paper,  wc  describe  a new  compu- 
tational model  which  Can  simulate  the  charging  Of  complex  geometrical  objects  in 
three  dimensions.  We  present  two  sample  calculations.  In  the  first  problem,  the 
capacitance  to  infinity  of  a complex  object  similar  to  a Satellite  with  Solar  array 
paddles  is  calculated,  the  Second  problem  concerns  the  dynamical  charging  of  a 
conducting  cube  partially  covered  with  a thin  dielectric  film,  tn  this  calculation, 
the  phOtoemlSsiOn  results  in  differential  charging  of  the  object. 


2.  THEORV 

the  interaction  of  a satellite  artd  the  magnetosphere  can  be  separated  into  two 
parts,  the  first  is  the  particle  deposition,  charge  transport,  and  electrical 
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properties  associated  with  charged  particles  Iniplngihg  upon  the  satellite,  "The 
eecohd  part  Is  the  sell- consistent  artiblent  and  photbplasma  Interactions  with  the 
electric  field.  The  field  must  Satisfy  boundary  conditions  on  the  satellite  consist- 
ent with  the  charge  deposited  oh  the  satellite,  to  solve  both  parts  of  this  problem  .. 
completely  and  self- consistently  for  general,  ambient  plasmas  IS  a formidable 
task.  Here,  we  shall  be  concerned  only  with  a limited  (albeit  very  important) 
range  of  plasma  environments  (a  hot  magnetosphere).  As  a reSult,  certain  appro- 
xlmations  reduce  thfe  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

The  timescales  of  phenomena  which  Occur  on  a Spacecraft  in  the  magneto- 
sphere range  from  nanoseconds  to  hours  (Table  1).  The  lower  end  of  this  range 
is  associated  with  effects  such  as  the  discharging  of  electrical  circuit  elements 
and  electromagnetic  waVe  phenomena.  At  the  upper  end  Of  the  range,  slow  vari- 
ations in  the  magnetospheric  environment  are  important.  In  this. paper,  we  shall 
be  concerned  with  the  intermediate  timescale  range,  from  milliseconds  to  seconds. 
This  range  is  determined  by  the  charging  time  of  the  surface  of  a spacecraft  by 
magnetospheric  electron  currents. 


Table  1.  Characteristic  Times  for  Charged  Spacecraft  in  the  Magnetosphere 


Phenomenon 

Time 

Breakdown  in  circuit  elements 

Tg  ~ lo"®  - lo“®  sec 

Charging  of  bare  conducting  surface 

T 10  sec 

c 

Differential  charging  of  thin  dielectric 
overlylttg  conductor 

~ 1 sec 

Charge  rediStributiofi  In  a dielectric 

Change  in  environmental  cdndltibne 

^ 1 to  ^10^  sec 

Before  entering  upon  the  analysis  of  these  phenomena,  it  is  useful  to  set  the 
scale  of  the  various  prbceSSes  involved.  These  are  listed  in  Table  2,  and,  in  each 
case,  the  treatments  which  must  be  applied  to  describe  the  relevant  field  and 
particle  phenomena  are  indicated,  in  the  magnetosphere,  the  plasma  Sheath  sur- 
rounding a spacecraft  requires  a particle  description.  This  Is  necessary  ort 
account  of  the  very  long  mean  free  paths  and  long  Debye  lengths  which  occur 
in  these  hot,  diftuse  plasmas,  felectromagnetlc  treatments  are  needed  only  for 
describing  effects  such  as  transient  surface  current  phenomena  resUitlng  from 
arcing  excitations.  Particle  dynamics  must  be  followed  If  sheath  plasma 
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Table  2.  CoUisioblees  SatelUte-Plasnfia  Sheath  Mbdele,  L ta  the  Spacecraft 
Stae,  top  ie  the-PlaSrtia  Fr'equency  and  ta  the  Debye  Length 


Model 

Fields 

Particle 

Treatrtient 

Timescale 

1.  Electromagnetic 

Maxwell's  equations 

Dynamic 

L'c 

— lO”®  sec 

2.  Quasistatic 

Poisson's  equations 
(L  « CWp* 

Dynamic 

^ 10  ^ sec 

3.  Equilibrium 

{a)  Poisson 

(b)  Laplace 
(Xjj  » L) 

Static 

>10*^  sec 

oscillatory  behavior  is  important.  ^ On  a longer  timescale,  the  plasma  is 
characterized  by  an  equilibrium-particle  distribution.  ^ This  is  the  range  which 
is  considered  here.  Finally,  at  the  longest  timescale,  the  bf  havior  is  determined 
by  changes  in  the  environment  Or  redistribution  of  charges  within  dielectrics. 

We  Shall  nO^  describe  the  considerations  underlying  our  analysis  of  the  inter- 
mediate timescale  phenomena.  Let  uS  consider  a spacecraft  with  a Spherical 
conducting  Surface.  With  a radius  R (cm)  and  a charging  current  density 
j (A/cm^).  the  time  taken  to  charge  the  spac.e.fi,r5ft..lQ.A. potential  V is 

C V 


where  is  the  capacitance  of  the  sjiacecraft  With  respect  to  infinity,  and  ie 
given  by 

C = R esu 
00 

i 10*^^  R F . 

With  the  follovving  values 

R = 100  crn 
V = 1q3  V 

J = 0.  5 X lO’®  A/cm^ 
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the  chei^glng  time  Is 


■i  2 X 10"®  see 


However,  an  most  spacecraft,  isrge  ax'eaS  Sre  hot  here  conductors,  but  are 
covered  by  thin,  insulating  dielectrics  overlylrtg  conducting  substrates.  lA  these 
cases,  the  capacitance  of  the  dielectric.  Cp.  Is  important.  leather  than  the  capaci- 
tance with  respect  to  infinity.  The  dielectric  capacitance  is 


jid  esu/cm2 


10 


-12 


4>rd 


F/cm^ 


With  k thickness  of  40  mil  fd  ^0.  1 cm),  the  charging  time  Tj^  is  new 

-0 


10  V 

’’n  '■  

D 4ird  j 

1.  6 Set 


10 


L2  XO.  5 X 10 


The  voltage  buildup  between  a Conductor  and  a dielectric  insulator  thus  occurs 
very  much  more  slowly  than  the  buildup  on  a bare  conductor.  Asa  result,  differ- 
ential charging  of  a spacecraft  takes  place  on  a timescale  longer  than  charging. 
Later,  we  shall  describe  the  development  of  such  a phenomenon  o^fet  the  time- 
scale  range  < t < 

Undet*  the  conditions  found  In  magnetospheric  substorms,  essential  simplifies' 
tions  can  be  made  in  the  modeling  of  the  ck  "ging.  in  particular.  We  demonstrate 
below  for  hot.  low  density  plasmas  where 

» L. 

is  the  Debye  length  and  L a characteristic  object  dimension,  that  if  surface 
fkotentials  on  the  satellite  are  of  the  order  of  the  filasma  temperature,  one  makes 
only  a very  small  error  by  neglecting  the  ambient  Space  charge  density  in 
Poisson's  etiuation.  lliis  approximation,  when  justified,  greatly  reduces  the 
amount  of  computation  necessary  to  determine  satellite  boteAtials. 


[ 


f 


% 


I^et  us  ekattitne  tlt$  effect  of  a lOrge  ambient  charge  density  fluctuation  ih  a 
d ° 10  keV,  ® 10  cm*^  magrtetos^herio  plasma,  The  Debye  length  of  such  a 
plasma  is  given  by 

‘‘n  ^ "^43  / — i 2 X 10^  cm 

“ \l  “e 

1 = 200  m. 

ft  has  been  shown^  that  in  equilibrium  plasmas,  maximum  charge  variations  are 
of  Order  of  the  ambient  charge  density.  It  follows  then  that  the  magnitude  of  a 
potential  associated  With  a spherical  charge  density  fluctuation  Of  1 m in  radius 
is  at  most 

♦ ~ »r^  n^e  esu 

= |#‘l0^  X 10  X 4.  8 X 10’ 

~ 2 X 10“^  StatVoltS 
~ R X 10"^  Volts 

which  is  several  orders  of  magnitude  less  than  the  satellite  surface  potentials. 

Another  useful  quantity  to  examine  iS  the  relative  amount  Of  charge  on  a 
sphere  of  a meter  radius  charged  up  to  the  ambient  temperature  to  the  amount 
Of  Space  charge  such  a volume  would  contain.  The  surface  charge  on  a sphere  of 
radius  r is 

**surface  ‘ ■ 


The  Space  charge  in  such  a plaSrna  is 


plasma  “ 3 "e* 


The  ratio  of  these  two  charges  is 


**plasma 
**Surface  ^ 


= » » r n 


J=—  _ * 

T 


< 10 


•5 
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ThuH,  wt*  have  strong  reasohs  to  believe  that  the  gross  potential  features 
RvuToundln'!  ad  object  whose  dirtlenslons  are  much  smaller  than  a Debye  length 
oikI  whose  surface  potentials  are  comparable  to  the  plasma  temperature  can  be 
ealculntcd  Ignoring  ambient  (as  distinct  from  photosheath)  space  charge  effects 


:l.  M MKllU.U.  KS 

The  dynamical  model  consists  of  twc  parts,  namely:  (1)  the  calculation  of 
surface  charge  densities  and  net,  d’.arging  currents,  given  a potential  distribution, 
and  (2)  the  calculation  of  the  potential  subject  to  free  space  and  appropriate  satel- 
lite boundaiy  conditions.  Brief  descriptions  of  the  techniques  used  are  given 
below.  Further  details  will  be  presented  at  a later  date. 


;l.  I Surface  Churcinp  (iuleulutiun 

We  require  the  incident  and  outgoing  currents  respectively  at  sur- 

face points  ~r  * r^.  The  net  charging  current  is  then 

^net  ' ^in^o^  ’ ^out^*’o^ 
where 

1,  (r  ) “ /* d^  V ^ f.  (v  , r ) 

••in'  o J o o in  o'  o 

i Ar  ) - f V V f . (v  , r ) 

■'out  o J o o out  o o 

The  distribution  f^^^  is  assumed  known  at  the  surface  r = r^  and  f.^^  is  known  at 
positions  far  away  from  the  spacecraft.  Since  we  are  looking  for  equilibrium 
.solutions  of  Vlasov's  equation,  the  distribution  functions  satisfy 


along  particle  trajectories.  The  object  then  is  to  calculate  the  trajectories  of  a 
selection  of  particles.  Since  we  know  the  distribution  function  f far  from  the 
satellitCi  automatically  we  know  the  distribution,  since  f is  constant  along  a 
given  trajectory. 

'Die  Parker-Whipple®  Inslde-oUt  scheme  makes  use  of  this  fact.  Trajectories 
are  initiated  at  the  spacecraft  surface  and  are  traced  backivards  through  the 
potential  field  to  distant  points  where  the  distribution,  f(v)  is  known.  One  advantage 
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6f  this  sehehne  is  that  orbits  which  dc  hot  h&ve-  ah  endjjblht  Oft  thfe  Spacecraft  sUr- 
face  are  ai^otded.  The  neglect  of  such  orbits  is  strictly  >/alid  only  If  the  volume 
sp&c^bhdrge  had  no  Ihflaonce  on  the  pi^irtiOle  tfdjefctories. 

It  Should  be  emphaslaed  that  the  machinery  is  contained  In  oUr  numerical 
technique  for  calculating  ambient  Charge  densities  by  COftstructtrtg  distribution 
functions,  f,  in  each  spatial  zone  and  taking  its  aeroth  moment  las  opposed  to  j. 
Which  is  a first  moment) 

P - Jt  dV 

However,  presently,  we  do  not  calculate  this  term,  based  upon  the  arguments 
presented  in  Section  2. 

3.2- -PotMitial  Calculation 

In  calculating  the  potential  In  three  dimensions  around  an  arbitrary  object, 
a gridded  method  must  be  employed  since  the  Specification  of  the  surface  is  far 
tOo  general  for  analytical  or  multipole  techniques.  Since  satellites  are  the  order 
of  meters  in  length.  We  need  at  least  10  cm  resolution  as  an  upper  bound  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  spacecraft.  However,  for  determining  particle  orbits,  the  fields 
hundreds  of  meters  away  must  also  be  known.  In  order  to  keep  Storage  down  to 
a reasonable  level,  some  type  of  variable  griddlng  must  be  employed.  This 
precludes  the  use  of  any  straightforward  Fourier  transform  technique.  One 
technique  for  achieving  high  resolution  in  the  region  around  the  object  and  still 
being  able  to  handle  vast  quantities  of  space  is  through  local  mesh  refinement. 
Finite  difference  approaches,  however,  have  difficulty  in  meSh  transition  regions, 
especially  when  grid  lines  are  terminated,  and  generally  loSe  an  order  Of  accuracy 
in  such  regions. 

As  a result  of  this,  we  decided  upon  a finite  element  approach  using  right 
parallelepiped  elements  and  blended  linear  univariate  edge  interpolants.  This 
permits  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  over  the  entire  mesh,  even  though  the  mesh 
elements  differ  in  size.  It  results  in  the  standard  trllinear  Intei-polatlon  Scheme 
for  each  element. 

The  fundamental  approach  is.  to  solve  Poisson'S  equation 

by  solving  the  associated  variational  principle 

j /dV  l(W)^  + 4trp«  I + /dS-  (4»d+yd)^j  (gj 

525 


The  flrsWehto-lh  the  Ihteghahd  cotrespdttds  to  the  Laplhtlfiih  ot>erat6r.  The 
second  term  Id  the  volume  spaoecHahge  coftlrlbutioh.  The  Remaining  terms  are 
surface  cohtributions.  iJefehrlng  to  the  surface  charge  and  electric  field,  res“ 
pefctiVely. 

In  the  variational  calculation,  «e  use  locally  defined  basis  sets,  that  Is, 
trlllnear  InterpOlants  within  each  cube-llke  element.  Since  the  finite  element 
equations  are  derived  from  Eq.  (2),  different  meSh  volumes  automatically  receive 
the  correct  variational  Weight.  This  ensures  the  maintenance  of  accuracy  tlirough 
mesh  transition  regions.  The  problem  of  local  mesh  refinement  IS  approached  by 
having  grids  within  grids,  that  Is,  a Chinese  doll-like  hierarchy  of  grids  shown 
schematically  In  Figure  1.  The  theory  of  this  technique  is  discussed  In  Blrkhoff 
etal,'^  and  Cavendish.  ® Imorder  to  have  high  computation  speed,  the  linear 
equations  resulting  from  the  Variational  principle  (Eq.  (2))  Ih  the  interface  region 
were  coded  Up  explicitly  In  a series  of  thirteen  subroutines.  These  Same  routines 
are  used  for  interfacing  any  pair  of  the  meshes. 


Figure  1.  Cross-Section  Of  Grid,  Showing  ElrSt  Four  Embedded  Meshes 
4.  SAMPLE  CALCULATIONS 

To  demonstrate  the  capabilities  6f  our  3D  mOdel,  We  have  performed  tWo 
Sample  calculations.  First,  we  calculated  the  capacttance,  Surface  charge 
distribution  and  electric  fields  around  a geometrically  complex,  conducting  satel- 
llfcllke  object.  The  object  is  shown  in  Figure  2,  and  the  probiSiii  Was  gridded  as 
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Figure  2.  3-D  Modfel  Spacecraft  for  Capacitahce  Ci»lMitn>ion 


shown  in  Fi^re  L While  it  is  olfectrically  simple,  being  an  equlpolential  surface, 
it  has  sufflcieht  geometrical  complexity  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  features  of 
our  TRlLlN  modeL  The  overall  length  of  the  object  is  6 m.  with  20  Cm  resolutioh 
on  the  Surface.  The  outermost  grid  is  51  m long,  and  there  are  about  30.  OOO 
variables  in  the  problem.  The  outermost  mesh  had  monopole  0 = S)  boundary 
cohdltions  imposed.  Using  an  SOR  routine,  this  problem  took  lessttiaiud  min-to^ 
solve  On  the  CDC  7600  at  KirtlSnd  Air  Rorce  Base. 

The  capacitance  calculated  for  this  object  is  03  pF.  The  surface  area  of  the 
object  is  almost  four  times  aS  great  as  that  of  a Sphere  of  equivalent  Capacitance 
(r  = 75  cm).  If  placed  ih  an  environment  With  a Charging  current  Of  10"9  A/cm^. 
this  satellite-like  object  would  charge  to  10  keV  in  about  3 msec.  The  charge 
distribution  is  nonuhiform.  as  expected,  with  most  of  the  charge  on  the  panels 
Which  have  only  58  percent  Of  the  Surface  area.  With  the  satellite  charged  to 
10  kV.  the  total  charge  oh  the  surface  is  approximately  2500  esu  (-0.  9 nC).  The 
average  normal  electric  fields  ort  each  panel  in  s'Uch  a problem  is  —37.  5 V/cm 
While,  on  the  body,  it  ranges  from  2oV/cmto-40V/cm. 

The  second  sample  calculation  is  of  a simpler  geometry,  but  has  considerable 
physical  complexity.  Tlie  object  consists  of  a conducting  cube.  60  cm  on  an  edge, 
partially  covered  with  a 1 mm  insulation  skin  of  dielectric  constant  unity. 

Figure  3 shows  a picture  Of  the  object.  The  object  is  placed  in  a 10  keV, 
hg  » 10  cm-3  electron  pUsmS  with  an  assumed  neutralising  background.  By  the 
backward  trajectory  technique  described  above,  incident  electron  currents  on  the 
object  are  determined.  Charge  impinging  upon  the  dielectric  skin  is  assumed  to 
stick  while  charge  landing  Oh  the  exposed  conducting  surfaces  is  allowed  to 
distribute  itself  in  order  to  maintain  the  conductor  aS  ah  fequtpotential  surface, 
the  potential  on  dielectric  surfaces  is  related  to  that  ort  the  conductor  by  the  line 
integral  Of  the  electric  field  through  the  surface.  To  add  asymmetry  and  cause 
differential  charging,  we  assume  a light  source  at  some  large  distance  alohg  the 
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poaitlve  x«axl8*  tliid  light  glvas  rl88  to  a 
photdcurriant  of  4 nA/dm^  whicluactst4a  disu- 
chai*ge  that  surface. 

initially  the  potential  on  the  suj^face  of 
the  satellite  rises  very  t^ulekly.  Thia  cor- 
reapdhds  to  surface  charging  on  a timescale 
determined  by  the  net  capacitance  to  infinity. 
However,  after  about  50  msec,,  the  differen- 
tial charging  of  the  conductor  and  the  front 
and  back  dielectric  surfaces  dominate  the 
calculation.  T?he  potential  at  three  loca- 


tions as  a function  of  time  is  plotted  in 
Figure  4.  We  notice  how  the  surface 
dielectric  continues  to  charge,  albeit  at 


Figure  3.  Spacecraft  for  Dynamicai 

Calculation,  ^nly  dashed  area  is 
bare  metal,  thv  est  Of  the  object  is 
covered  with  a dielectric  film 


Time  (iee) 

Figiirc  4.  Comparison  Of  Charge  Buildup  at  liiree  Different  Sections  of 
Illuminated  Spacecraft 
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a v6ry  slow  rate,  while  the  front  surface  dielectric  discharges  Substantially. 

T^he  CbAductor  also  discharged,  but  more  slowly  than  the  illuminated  dielectric. 
Figure  5 showS  a potential  contour  map  through  the  3t,  y plane.  We  can  see  that 
the  Conductor  is  more  than  one  thousand  volts  negative  with  respect  to  the  front 
surface  dielectric,  while  it  is  only  a few  hundred  Volts  positive  With  respect  to 
the  rear  surface  dark  dielectric.  This  implies  that  the  conductors  Surface  charge 
under  the  illuminated  dielectric  is  of  negative  sign  while  underneath  the  rear 
dielectric  the  conductor's  surface  charge  is  of  positive  Sign.  The  potential  dif- 
ference between  front  and  rear  dielectrics  iS  almost  tWo  kilovolts.  Fields  in  the 
front  dielectric  are  greater  than  10^  Volts/cm. 


Figure  5.  Potential  Contour  Plot  Near  the  Space- 
craft after  0.  21  sec.  Sunlight  is  incident  from 
the  right  (jc- direction) 


5.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  prediction  of  surface  potentials  on  complex  satellites  is  a formidable 
task.  Material  properties,  geometrical  effects,  ambient  plasma,  and  photosheath 
space  charge  all  play  roles  in  determining  surface  potential  distributions. 
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However,  for  the  range  of  plasma  parameters  fl^eqUently  found  In  Wagnetospherl. 
subStorms.  vt  lS  justifiable  to  neglect  the  self- consistent  ambient  plasma  space 
charge.  This  assumption  permits  the  calculation  of  potentials  In  asymmetric 
three-dimensional  geometries.  The  resultant  calculations  demonstrate  such 
effects  as  net  object  charging  with  respect  to  infinity,  differential  chargi^.  a 
charge  redistribution  on  conductors.  These  first  calculations  presented  here 
employ  large  Simplifications  with  reSpect  to  material  properties.  lOn  ^ 

etc  However,  they  Show  that  the  concept  Of  three-dimensional  Spacecraft  charg- 
ing calculations  iS  a practical  one. 
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Abstract 


This  paper  iS  conoerned  with  a computer  program  used  tor  Studies  of  the 
disturbed  eoneS  Around  bodies  in  flowing  plAsmaS,  partiOv''ariy  Spacecraft  and 
their  associated  Sheaths  and  wakes.  The  program  solves  a coupled  Poisson- 
VlaSov  system  of  nonlineat’  partial -differential -integral  equations  to  obtain  distri- 
butions of  electric  potential  and  iOn  and  electron  density  about  a finite-length 
cylinder  in  a plasma  flow  at  arbitrary  loh  MaCh  numbers.  Using  the  Author's 
"insMe-out  method"®  which  follows  ion  and  electron  trajectories  backward  to  theit* 
origin  at  the  body  Surface  or  in  the  undisturbed  plasma,  together  with  a special 
iteration  algorithm  for  self-consistency*  the  program  takes  into  Account  the  parti- 
cle thermal  motions  with  relatively  few  simplifying  assumptions.  The  approach  is 
applicable  to  a larger  range  Of  parameters  than  Other  available  approaches.  In 
Sample  Calculations,  bodies  up  to  100  Debye  lengths  in  radius  are  treated,  that  iS, 
larger  than  any  previously  treated  realistically.  Applications  are  made  to  in-situ 
satellite  experiments. 


1.  mttOlMICTJON 


The  problem  bt  theoretically  calculating  the  structure  of  the  disturbed  piaswa 
(frequently  referring  to  the  wake  and/or  sheath)  around  a moving  body  m space  in- 
volves  the  solution  of  a complicated  system  of  coupled  nonlinear  partial  differential/ 
Integral  equations.  I-  The  equations  consist  of  the  Vlasov  (cOlllslonleSs  Boltzmann) 
equations  for  the  Ions  and  electrons,  and  the  Poisson  equation  relating  the  electrlt 
field  to  the  distributions  of  ions  and  electrons.  The  difficulty  vS  eesentially  a 
numerical  one  because  analytic  Solutions  are  not  possible  (for  cases  of  interest), 
and  there  IS  no  urtlqUe  approach.  In  cases  of  stationary  bodies.  as  iSell  as 
moving  bodies  (theoretical  references  Cited  by  Parker  1).  combinations  of  numeri- 
cal techniques  (finite  differences,  iteration,  quadratures,  etc.  > are  required  for 
treating  Various  parts  Of  the  problem.  For  either  Stationary  Or  moving  bodies, 
the  choices  of  techniques  and  their  Use  to  achieve  consistent  solutions  for  any 
given  set  of  physical  parameters  (defining  body  and  plasma)  have  never  been 
Obvious.  Innovations  are  frequently  required.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
present  a technique  suitable  for  a pillbox -Shaped  body  (v»ith  emphasis  Oh  the 
^ake)  1 which  appears  tO  be  reasonably  successful  over  a large  range  of  the  physi- 
d pardeufs.  and  » pr«e»t  S««pla  aolatlops  IdcUldlne  appUcaUand  M 
spacecraft  data.  The  pillbox  problem  Is  illustrated  schematically  m Figur  1. 


pUUhA  FUM 

Figure  1.  Spacecrafl  and 
Plasm  a- Flow  Geometry 
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Various  apiiroathes  «hlOi  have  bson  used  tor  this  ln>e  of  problem  are  eum- 
marlaed  bp  Parber.  a„  aubb  calbulallobe.  elmpu  aaeumpflous  a"  Ido. 

ine  custofnary  ones  aref 

(1)  Collisions  negligible  (bul  extensions  of  Parkei’-s  Colllsional  theory'*  may  be 
feasible  iot  the  wake  probleth). 

(2)  Geomagnetic  field  negligible. 

(3)  Simplified  geometry  (use  6f  various  types  of  Symmetries). 

4 Simplified  surface  reactions  (usually,  charged  particles  are  neutralized). 

back  /T'  Phdtoelectron. 

scattered -electron,  and  secondary-electron  emission  are  Includable).. 

ar.  IludloT"”' «"“*  00-dbbtlvm.s 
Cl)  steady  state. 

dene^"?  may  be  questioned  (for  example  the  neglect  of  time- 

dependent  phenomena),  but  they  may  be  at  least  partially  relaxed  by  employing 
nown  techniques  to  generalize  the  Calculations.  In  the  interest  of  achieving 
r asonably  ecohomical  calculations  Within  the  limits  of  available  computers,  the 
a ove  assumptions  in  their  usual  form  are  adopted  in  the  present  work. 

The  techniques  and  cortinuter  program  described  by  Parker*  have  been  devei- 
oped  to  solve  the  coupled  Poisson-Vlasov  system  of  equations  to  obtain  distribu- 

(with  ° density,  and  potential,  about  three-dimensional  bodies 

with  axial  symmetry  about  the  direction  of  plasma  flow).  The  method  involves  the 
use  0 a numerical  grid  or  mesh  of  discrete  points  in  space,  with  the  potential  and 
density  distributions  defined  at  these  points.  The  Poisson  and  VlaSov  equations  are 

cretTltm  ‘ gHd  PdtntS.  A sample  of  such  a dis- 

rlZ  T\  'ir'  T"" 

cvlinae  Associated  with  each  point  is  a volume,  ih  the  form  of  a 

cylinder  for  points  along  the  axis,  ahd  in  the  form  of  a torus  of  rectangular  cross- 
section  for  all  other  points,  ccmnguiar  cross- 

Jw  ^ Sbftbce  Is  shown  b,  s hssvy  oumne  in  tbs  interior  of  tbe 

Lnin  I .h  Md  columns  of  jrtd 

points  ss  Shown.  HC^.  grid  point,  are  un«,«all,  Spaesd.  so  tbs.  . higher 

density  of  ^ ^ ^ 

The  nolemM  7’'".“*°*’  ° “*"<  "ttlelMUy 

probe  ) while  the  remainder  IS  at  another  polentlsl.  Ifhe  surf.ce  cun  con.1.1  of 
^rilons  with  srhltrurlly  uesl,pied  eonducllvlly  Sbd  emiuelbb  churucllell  ft. 
actual  number  of  grid  polnte  used  Was  of  the  order  of  bnudrede.  rather  than  tens 
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Figure  2.  Discretizatloti  in  r'-t  Space 


aS  Illustrated. ) The  shaded  areas  Surrounding  giMd  points  are  the  croSs- sections 
Of  toroidal  volumes  aS  in  Figure  2.  At  the  outer  boundary  of  the  grid,  one  must 
represent  numerically  the  boundary  condition  at  infinity,  namely,  SUCh  that  the 
potential  vanish  and  the  velOOity  distribution  be  the  unperturbed  one.  This  boundary 
must  be  sufficiently  far  out  to  represent  the  outer  condition  accurately.  It  turns 
out  to  be  more  efficient  to  Use  a "floating"  rather  than  a "fixed"  condition  On  the 
potential  (Section  3). 

While  the  present  problem  is  axially  symmetric,  it  ean  be  generalized  to  three 
dimensions  aS  follows.  The  grid  in  Figure  3 consists  of  points  in  r-z  Space,  and 
the  assooiated  volumes  are  tori.  The  generalization  would  Oohsist  Of  inoluding  the 
aSlmuthal  variation  by  adding  an  aSimuthal  angle  6 to  the  coordinate  system.  The 
disoretization  In  d would  consist  of  having  a number  of  azimuthal  planes  in  r and  z. 
each  labeled  by  a given  value  Of  d . Thus,  for  example,  the  r-z  plane  of  P*igure  3 
would  be  characterized  by  a given  value  of  d.  The  volumes  associated  with  the  grid 
points  would  then  be  pie- shaped. 

In  the  next  section  ^Section  2)  the  "InSide-out"  method  for  evaluating  particle 
fluxes  afad  densities  (solving  the  "Vlasov  problem'*),  developed  by  the  author  in 
lP64,  will  be  discUSsed<  with  reference  to  the  grid  of  ^'igurS  3.  In  this  method 
the  ton  and  electron  trajectories  are  followed  backward  in  time,  from  the  point  Ih 
space  at  which  it  is  desired  to  khOW  the  Velocity  distrihutioni  to  the  source  of  the 


^8  North  boundary 


probe 


sotellite 

eurface 


South  boundary 

Flgurfe  3.  Dlfferfenc6  Equation  Grid 


particles  in  the  undisturbed  plaSma  or  at  the  eurface,  where  the  dietributlotis  are 
known.  Figure  4,  referred  to  again  in  the  nekt  Section,  illustrates  Schematically 
hoW  a trajectory  is  traced  backward  from  any  point  P and  is  found  either  to  reach 
the  body  surface  or  "infinity*'  at  the  boundary  of  the  grid.  (The  point  P is  usually 
but  not  necessarily  one  of  the  Spatial  grid  points:  it  can  also  be  a surface  point. ) 


The  "delta-factor"  is  a cutoff  function,  and  i,  J,  and  k are  indices  associated 
with  one  of  the  trajectories  used  to  evaluate  density  or  flux  as  discussed  in  the 
next  section.  The  case  illustrated  is  for  contributions  from  the  ambient  plasms; 
for  contributions  from  the  surface,  the  values  of  6 (zero  and  unity)  are  Interchanged 


Evaluation  of  for  (ij.lc)-th  trajectory  by  following  (reversible) 
trajectories  backward  in  time. 

Figure  4.  Basis  of  the  Inside -Out  Method 


Figure  5 illustrates  the  four  possible  types  of  trajectories  which  can  contribute 
to  the  particle  density  at  a point.  These  are  Types  1.  2,  and  4,  so-named  by 
Parker^  and  defined  as  follows: 

Type  1 

One-way  trajectories,  going  from  infinity  to  the  surface,  or  from  the  surface 
to  infinity. 

Type  2 ^ 

rivo-way  trajectories  from  Infinity,  which  cOfne  in,  pass  through  a position  at 

mlnlinum  distance  frotfi  the  body  surface,  and  go  out  again. 

type  S 

IVo-way  trajectories  from  the  body  surface,  which  go  out,  pass  through  a 
position  at  maximum  distance  frOm  the  body  surface,  and  come  in  again. 

Tj^e  4 

closed  or  nearly- closed  trajectories  which  orbit  about  the  body  indefinitely, 
these  can  only  be  populated  and  depopulated  by  collisions,  which  are  neglected  in 
the  present  work.  An  analysis  of  the  effects  of  coUlsions  on  type-4  trajectories 
has  been  performed  by  Parker.  ^ 

it  should  be  noted  that  contributions  to  surface  flukes  can  be  comprised  only  of 
type- 1. and  type-S  trajectories*  while  all  four  types  contribute  to  sp>ce  charge. 


i 


I 


i 


In  Section  3 the  "Poisson  Pfoblem"  is  discussed,  whfere  the  electric  field 
(potential  distribution)  is  computed  with  the  ion  and  electron  densities  considered 
known..  On  the  other  hand,  the  "VlaSOV  Problem"  (Section  2)  involves  computation 
of  the  ion  and  electron  densities  with  the  field  considered  known.  Hence,  since 
neither  the  field  nor  the  particle  densities  are  known  initially,  the  Poisson  and 
Vlasov  problems  must  be  Solved  Simultaneously. 

An  iteration  method  may  be  used  for  computing  Self ‘■consistent  charged* 
particle  and  potential  distributions,  this  is  herein  referred  to  as  the  "Poisson* 
viasov  iteration. " two  principal  options  are  employed  for  this  procedure  in  the 
present  program.  In  one  of  the  options,  the  "charge>density"  option*  the  space 
charge  is  initially  and  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  zero.  For  this  case,  one  obtains 
the  Laplace  (Space-chafge-leSS)  electric  field  from  the  t^oiSSon  problem,  this  is 
the  "zero-order"  potential  distribution,  which  becomes  input  to  the  Vlasov  problem, 
the  resulting  solution  of  the  Vlasov  problem  yields  the  ion  and  electron  densities 
at  the  grid  points,  which  are  combined  to  mal-j  "zero-order"  charge  densities, 
these  become  input  to  the  hSkt  PoiSsOn  problem,  which  then  yields  the  "first-order" 
potentials,  and  so  on.  in  this  procedure  one  usually  "ml*es"  successive  charge- 
density  iterates  to  improve  stability;  otherwise,  the  process  can  "blow  up.  " One 
can  also  mix  potential  iterates  rather  than  densities  if  desired,  the  dependence 
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of  the  atabllity  and  cotiVergcnhe  6t  die  hboi^e  procedure  On  the  mticliig  parhnletei^ 
have  been  studied  analytically  by  Parker^  and  Parker  and  SulllVan.  ^ (No  other 
analysis  of  this  type  has  been  published  to  the  authoi:‘'S  knowledge. ) This  (charge- 
density)  option  is  most  effective  ivhen  the  spatial  region  of  interest  Is  not  too  many 
Debye  lengths  across.  The  analysis  ShoiivS  that  one  can  (probably  always)  choose  a 
mixing  parameter  Sufficiently  Small  to  ensure  convergence,  but  at  the  expense  of 
additional  iterations. 

In  the  other  Option,  the  "ion- density  option,  " the  ion  density  distribution  alone 
is  assumed  initially.  Initial  guesses  which  can  be  employed  include  (1)  aero  ion 
density  everywhere,  (2)  unit  ion  density  (the  ambient  value)  everywhere,  and  (3)  the 
neutral  ion  density  which  obtains  When  there  are  no  forces.  Whichever  choice  iS 
made  for  the  initial  guess  is  designated  the  "zero-order"  ion  density.  Now  if  one 
can  assume  the  electron  density  to  be  given  by  the  Boltzmann  factor  exp(0),  thus 
avoiding  trajectory  calculations  for  the  electrons  and  affording  computer  economy, 
the  Poisson  equation  may  be  solved,  holding  the  ion  densities  fixed,  but  regarding 
both  the  potentials  and  the  electron  densities  at  the  grid  points  aS  unknowns.  This 
is  a nonlinear  problem,  which  is  solvable  by  a modification  Of  the  relaxation  pro- 
cedure used  for  the  "charge-density"  option.  The  new  procedure  is  art  important 
advance  Since  the  iteration  ia  not  as  sensitive  (tending  to  blow  U0)  fOr  small  Debye 
numbers  aS  in  the  charge  density  option.  Thus,  very  large  bodies  (in  multiples 
of  the  Debye  length)  can  be  treated.  This  has  been  the  method  used  to  obtain  the  . 
large-body  results  shown  below.  Similar  ideas  have  been  used  by  Call  and 
Fournier,  but  these  workers  have  not  treated  large  bodies. 

The  assumption  that  the  electron  density  is  given  by  the  Boltzmann  factor 
becomes  invalid  when  the  body  surface  potential  is  near  zero,  or  when  there  is  a 
potential  barrier  or  "well"  in  the  wake  Such  that  the  wake  potentials  are  more  nega- 
tive than  the  Surface  potential  (causing  electrons  to  be  attracted  to  the  surface 
rather  than  repelled  from  it).  In  this  case  it  IS  still  possible  to  use  the  ion-dCnSity 
option,  with  its  large-body  capability,  provided  that,  within  each  "major"  iteration 
cycle  a "minor"  iteration  is  carried  out  With  the  ioh  densities  held  fixed  such  that 
the  electron  densities  are  computed  realistically  by  trajectory  calculations,  at 
least  for  points  near  the  Surface. 

This  latter  technique  is  as  yet  in  an  experimental  stage,  but  it  seems  promis- 
ing in  that  it  may  produce  Solutions  with  reasonable  costs  for  large-body  problems; 
in  such  problems,  the  conventional  PoiSson- Vlasov  iteration  based  On  the  charge- 
density  option  becomes  expensive.  ^ A disadvantage  of  the  ion- density  option, 
however,  is  that  its  convergence  properties  are  not  understood;  therefore,  its  costs 
are  difficult  to  predict.  This  Is  in  contrast  to  the  case  Of  the  charge- density  option 
where  an  analysis  is  available.  ^ 
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Before  cbnstdeiilhg  fUirther-detatlb,  we  mbke  here  soi»e  general  remarka  cbn^* 
cernlhg  the  methbd.  FolldWing  thia»  the  principal  results  will  be  sutnihariaed. 

Briefly,  the  present  approach^  differs  fpom  these  of  Call®  and  Martin^*  by 
Including  both  the  loh  and  the  electron  thermal  motions,  whereas  Call  and  Martin 
represent  the  distribution  of  ions  by  a cold  beam  and  use  an  "outslde*lh"  method.  ^ 
The  approach  differs  from  that  of  Taylor^^  in  that  (1)  it  is  applied  to  three-dimen- 
sional bodies  wher>>as  Taylor  treats  an  infinitely- long  "thick  Strip"  of  rectangular 
cross- Section,  and  (^)  die  Poisson  and  VlasOV  Calculations  are  cycled  Until  Self'- 
conslstenCy  is  achle^^ed,  whereas  Taylor's  calculation  is  not  Self- consistent  because 
it  is  terminated  after  the  first  cycle.  The  approach  differs  from  that  of  GrabowSki 
and  Fischer  because  they  (1)  assume  that  quasineutrality  holds  everywhere  (an 
invalid  assumption  in  the  very  near  Wake  - See  below  and  Section  5),  and  (2)  apply 
their  method  to  an  infinitely-long  cylinder.  Differences  with  other  methods  are 
outlined  in  Parker.  ^ The  most  similar  calculation  previously  done  Was  for  an 
infinitely- long  cylinder  by  Fournier,  using  the  inside-out  method.  The  present 

author  has  used  the  method  for  two-electrode  rocket-borne  and  laboratory  probe 
4 ■ A 

systemj,  for  the  problem  of  a small  probe  in  the  sheath  of  a large  electrode,  and 

most  recently  for  the  problem.  Of  die  pillbox- Shaped  Spacecraft.  ^ The  inSide-out 

method  Was  also  uS6d  by  Parker  and  Whipple  for  the  theory  of  a satellite  BuSh- 

moUnted  prObe. 

Two  major  advances  are  represented  by  the  present  program,  as  opposed  to 
previous- approaches,  particularly  with  regard  to  Wakes  of  three-dimensional 
bodies: 

(1)  Thermal  motions  of  ions  as  Well  as  of  electrons  are  treated  realistically 
by  following  their  trajectories  in  the  electric  field.  (The  ion  and  electron  tempera- 
tures Can  be  different. ) 

(2)  The  technique  for  achieving  self-consiStenCy  is  promising  for  large  bodies 
many  orders-of-maghitude  larger  than  the  Debye  length  (the  iShuttle-Orbiter  or  the 
moon,  for  example). 

Solutions  may  be  obtained  With  reasonable  amounts  of  computer  time  by 
judicious  choices  of  grid  points  and  other  numerical  parameters.  The  method  can 
be  extended  to  include  an  arbitrarily- shaped  body  (presently  a body  of  revolution), 
electron  emission  from  the  Surface,  and  differential  Charging  when  the  surface 
consists  of  Sections  with  different  conductivity. 

In  Sections  2 and  3 some  details  of  the  techniques  for  the  fluk  and  density 
calculation  ("Vlasov  problem"),  and  for  the  PoisSOn  calculation,  are  treated. 

Sample  calcUlational  results  are  presented  in  Sections  4 and  5. 
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1.1  Summary  of  Principal  Results 

The  prtocipaljresults  aire  as.  follows,  tn-situ  experimehts  associated  wiUi.  the 
AHel  1 and  Explorer  3 1 satellites  Si-e  modeled  by  a pillbox  geometry.  The  Artel  1- 
ei^erlment  obse!r«es  distinct  Wake  structures  ai^Sociated  With  die  main  body  and  a 
Small  external  Ion  probe.  Transverse  profiles  Of  electron  current  are  measured 
at  S main-body  radii  downstream.  The  two  wake  structures  are  similar  in  ttiat 
they  both  show  a below -ambient  Central  core  or  peak  within  a depleted-region  of  the 
order  of  the  width  of  the  main  body.  The  theoretical  results  for  the  assumed  values 
of  the  parameters  associated  with  the  experiment  show  no  well-definsd  central  core. 
They  furtiier  show  that  all  structure  dies  away  beyond  6 or  8 radii  downstream. 

A pronounced  electrical  focusing  of  ions  in  the  wake  of  the  highly- negative  ion  probe 
is  predicted  by  the  calculation,  but  this  disturbance  is  Confined  to  tixe  relatively 
near  wake  and  does  not  persist  downstream.  The  filling  of  the  wake  in  bodi  cases 
by  tiie  plasma  suggests  a-fluid-llke  bulk  motion  of  the  plasma.  As  one  moves  down- 
stream with  the  plasma,  the  motion  is  at  first  radially  inward,  this  is  followed  by 
a pile-up  and  a single  "boUnCe"  after  which  the  motion. iS-oUtwacd. — Simultaneously, 
the  disturbance  becomes  weak  and  dies  away. 

Two  Explorer  31  cases  are  computed  for  different  values  of  the  ion  Mach 
number  (the  Other  parameters  remaining  roughly  comparable),  and  in  both  cases 
the  body  is-several  kT  negative.  In  the  Case  of  the  larger  Mach4tUm:-er  (3. 4),  the 
ion  density  in  the  near  wake  Is  beloW  the  Corresponding  electron  density,  emd  both 
are  significantly  below  ambiet^  This  is  consistent  with  the  traditional  picture  of 
wake  structures  with  ion  MaCh  numbers  significantly  above  unity.  In  ^e  case  of 
^e  lower  Mach  number  (l.  l)  the  ion  density  in  the  near  wake  is  above  the  corres- 
ponding electron  density,  and  moreover  the  ion  density  is  roughly  ambient.  This 
latter  may  Seem  unexpected,  but  is  understandable  on  the  basis  Of  Langmuir-probe 
sheath  theory:  In  me  sheam  of  a slowly-moving  negative  probe  me  ion  density 
should  predominate  over  the  electron  density.  This  latter  result  is  new  in  wake 
meory,  and  arises  because  Ipw-Mach^'number  wakes  with.space  charge  have  not 
been  previously  rigorously  Computed, 

For  me  wake  of  a large  body  (lOO  Debye  lengms  in  radius)  in  me  form  of  a disk, 
me  results  show  mat  quasineutrality  is  valid  outside  of  a cone-shaped  region  in  me 
very  near  wake,  and  is  invalid  wimin  mis  region.  Other  features  of  the  large-body 
wake  structure  include  (1)  a potential  well  in  me  near  wake,  and  (2)  a central  core 
of  approximately  ambient  density  of  both  iOns  and  electrons.  This  latter  feature 
seems  similar  to  mat  observed  in  me  Ariel  1 experiment. 
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2.  Till':  iVi^iii^'dlit-MK'uioi) 


Tliere  is  vtidts  than  otte  a|)|)rohch  t6  th6  problem  ot  chlcul&ting  sheath  aiid  W&ke 
structures,  these  approaches  have  In  cOtmhdh  the  following  elements,  the  quanti- 
ties to  be  computed  include  (1)  the  potential  distribution,  and  (2)  the  iOn  and  electron 
density  distribittions.  One  may  also  include  the  associated  Surface  current  densi- 
ties. The  equations  to  be  solved  simultaneously  are  (1)  the  Viasov  equation  for  ions, 
(2)  the  VlaSoV  equation  fOr  electrons,  and  (3)  the  PoiSSOn  equation.  The  solutions 
of  the  Vlasov  equations  (velocity- distribution  functions)  are  USed  to  compute  number 
densities  (and  Surface  Current  densities).  The  number- density  distributions  become 
input  to  the  (right-hand  side  of  the)  Poisson  equation  Which  yields  the  potential 
distribution.  Finally,  an  iterative  procedure  is  used  for  self- Consistency,  wherein 
the  density  and  potential  distributions  are  successively  Cycled  Until  satisfactory 
convergence  has  beeU  achieved. 

The  steady- State  Vlasov,  equations  for  ions  and  electrons  state  that  the  velocity 
distribution,  functions  remain  constant  along  particle  trajectories.  With  the  electric 
field  assumed  given  (numerically  in  terns  Of  a Spatial  grid  about  the  body).  Solving 
the  Vlasov  equations  means  formally  that  one  determines,  from  the  shapes  Of  the 
trajectories,  the  ion  and  electron  velocity  distributions  at  the  grid  points.  The  tra- 
jectories relate  local  velocities  at  a given  grid  point  to  those  at  infinity  or  the  sur- 
face. Through  these  relationships,  the  iOn  or  electron  number  density  at  the  point 
may  be  evaluated  by  a velocity-integral  over  the  local  velocity  distribution.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  current  density  may  be  evaluated  at  desired  locations  (usually  the  body 
surface). 

It  is  convenient  to  classify  various  theoretical  approaches  on  the  basis  of  hoW 
they  treat  the  trajectory  part  of  the  Vlasov  problem.  Ail  "inside-Out"  method  fol- 
lows the  trajectories  backward  in  time  to  their  source,  while  an  "outside-in"  method 
follows  the  trajectories  forward,  in  the  direction  of  physical  motion  of  the  particles. 
(Di  an  oUtside-in  method,  the  velocity-distribution  function  is  not  calculated;  rather, 
the  density  is  evaluated  directly. ) There  are  in  addition  other  (less  realistic) 
methods  involving  approximations  where  trajectories  are  not  followed  at  all.  The 
three  types  of  approaches  are  discussed  In  Parker.  ^ There  exists  as  yet  no 
systematic  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  various  approaches  With  one  another. 

^’or  the  purposes  of  discussing  the  thslde-out  method.  We  define  here  the  para- 
meters Of  interest: 

ftasma  Parameters 

n^  = unperturbed  number  density  at  litfinity 

^1'  ®l^ctren  temperatures  (=  T for  SqUai  ion  and  electron 

temperatures) 

m^  = ion  mass  (electron  mass  not  required) 


I 


» electron  Debye  length 
Body  Par^eters 

B.  - cheracterUtlc  diitiebslon 
o 

= relative  velocity  of  body  and  plasma 
= body  potential 

^0  “ “ dimensiOMlese  body  potential 

M = V Vm./2kT.  = Ion.  Mach  number  (electron  Mach  number  assumed 

® ^ ' negligible) 

Xjj  = = Debye  number 

Henceforth,  all  lengths  are  to  be  considered  normalized  by  B^.  Thus,  X^^  will 
denote  the  dimensionless  Debye  number.  We  also  consider  here  the  Case  of  equal 
temperatures.  Potentials  are  normalized  by  kT/e,  so  that  (^(r)  denotes  the  dimen- 
sionless potential  at  the  Spatial  point  r.  Number  densities  are  normalized  by  n^. 
so  that  n(  r ) denotes  the  dimensionless  density  at  r . In  the  calculations  involving 
integrations  Over  velocities,  v will  denote  a velocity  normalized  by  the  value  of 
associated  with  the  particles  6f  interest.  Similarly,  E will  denote  total 
energy  normalized  by  kT.  Velocity- distribution  functions  (denoted  by  f)  will  be 
normalized  by  n^.  t'or  a given  body  geometry,  there  are  three  dimenSionleSS 
physical  parameters  of  interest,  namely,  Xj^,  and  M.  (Eor  unequal  tempera- 
tures. the  temperature  ratio  T^/T^  represents  an  additional  parameter. ) 

Consider  a single  species  Of  (charged)  particle,  that  is,  ionS  or  electrons. 

The  electric  field  is  assumed  to  be  known.  In  order  to  compute  the  number  density 
n(r ) at  the  point  r,  one  must  evaluate  the  triple  integral  over  velocity  space; 

n(  r ) = ^ **^y 

Where  t(r,^)  is  the  distribution  function  which  satisfies  die  Boltzmanh  equation 
for  the  given  species  Of  particle,  r is  the  radius  vector  of  the  Space  point  Of  interest, 
and  V is  the  local  Velocity  Of  a particle  at  r.  The  velocity-volume  element  is 
written  as  if  cartesian  coordinates  were  being  used,  but  the  product  dv^^dv^dv^  is 
intended  to  symbolize  an  arbitrary  coordinate  system.  Similarly,  in  order  to 
compute  the  collected  flux  at  points  on  the  Surface  of  a body,  one  must  evaluate  at 
each  point  a triple  integral  over  velocity  space  Of  the  form 


' 2kT/m 


Whel-ejTjj  U the  component  of  the  pafticle  veloelty  normal  to  the  sorface  at  the 
pdiht  r. 

The  problem  la  thus  to  evaluate  f.  Since  the  problems  Of  interest  are  assumed 
to  be  colllslOnless  and  constant  in  time,  the  distribution  function  f satisfies  the 
Steady-state  VlaSoV  (or  ColliSionless  Boltzmahn)  eejuatiort,  namely, 

v-=Vf+a.  = 0 ^3, 

afhere  a is  the  vector  acceleration  of  a particle  passing  with  Velocity  v through 
th^point  p.  The  gradient  operators  Vand  operate  on  the  Components  of  rand 
of  V,  respectively.  Equation  (3)  states  that  f is  constant  along  a particle  orbit, 
which  is  characterized  by  the  constants  of  ihe-motion.  In  a general  electrostatic 
field  (here  assumed  given)  whose  sources  are  Volume  and  surface  charges,  the 
total  energy  E is  conserved,  where  the  dimensionless  E is  defined4>y 

E-’.^  + «(?)  (4) 

and  Hr)  iS  the  dimensionless  potential  energy  of  the  particle  at  r. 

Witii  *(r)  a known  function  of  r,  one  may  evaluate  the  integrals  in  E<js.  (1) 
and  (12)  by  following  orbits  backward  in  time  with  trajectory  calculations  to  a point 
where  f is  known.  For  example,  in  tiie  case  of  a body  immersed  in  a plasma,  f 
is  assumed  to  be  known  at  infinity  (where  <l>  vanishes),  and  is  assumed  to  have  at 
infinity  a prescribed  energy  distribution,  such  as  a Maxwellian  with  drift,  or  a 
more  general  distribution.  Also,  f is  assumed  to  be  known  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
Spacecraft.  If  a surface  emits  particles,  its  distribution  function  must  be  pres- 
cribed. If  the  Surface  absorbs  without  reemitting  Charged  particles,  the  distribution 
function  (of  emitted  particles)  is  prescribed  to  be  zero.  Thus,  f is  discontinuous 
in  velocity  space.  That  is,  the  physlcally-possible  velocity  Space  (at  the  point  r) 
is  divided  Into  three  domains,  namely,  the  domain  of  orbits  which  have  COme  to  r 
from  infinity,  the  domain  of  orbits  which  have  come  to  r from  the  spacecraft  Sur^ 
faces,  and  the  domain  of  trapped  orbits  (assumed  to  be  unoccupied).  Ihe  shapes  of 
the  boundaries  between  the  domains  depend,  of  course,  on  the  geometry  and  the 
potential  function  ♦,  and  it  is  the  heart  of  the  problem  (l)  to  determine  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  domains  of  orbits,  and  (2)  to  evaluate  the  Integrals  £qs.  (1)  and  C2)  over 
those  domains  of  velocity  Space. 

In  practice,  orte  need  not  in  general  determine  explicitly  the  boundary  of  a 
domain  in  velocity  spaOe.  Rather,  one  may  follow  a large  number  of  orbits  back- 
ward in  time  ^computationally),  and  evaluate  the  moment  integrals^  Eqs.  (l)  and 
(2),  automatically  from  the  results  of  the  orbit- following,  it  may,  however,  under 
some  circumstances  be  more  accurate  and  efficient  to  determine  this  boundary,  tb 
db  80  would  complioaie  the  cbmputer  pr6grcuhtning» 
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M ‘"••"““to"  no.i«g  «»  »-di«cu„„  ,ttk 

M,  the  dlMenstonleae  eeloolty-aielHhUtieh  ftlhetta,  >t  totinlty  me,  be  «-MtteO! 


1 

,3/2 


-(v*  + M*  . 3Mv^J 


1 -W  + v^  + M^  - 2Mv^  » 
i7?  e *<* 


.3/2 


(5) 


(velocities  in  Uitits  ot  2kt’/m  , 

= axial  Coiia|)onent  of  velocity) 


I 

>«h6re  V ' 


^ ♦ may  be  identified  with  the  total  energy  E.  and  w ^ witht/i" 


ribution  may  also  be  used  to  represent  particles  emitted  from  the  surface,  tlie 


■ ■///■ 


6t 


‘’''“5S|Ayhj'lJkVuk 


] 


(6) 


e3- 


•here  d j le  a ehort-hahd  notation  for  the  eleineht  d»  d,  d,  and  » te  a edtoH 

tor  etep)  tonetlon.  e,ual  to  onlt,  Or  aero,  depend.,*  on  (1^  .Lther  the  trajeetor, 

found  tft  . **  '-'■wx  jf 


' • o A*/  wax^^fcucx-  Liie  iraiecrorv 

.0  teond  to  oon.e  fron.  idhttty  or  the  bod,  enrf.o..  and  (2)  .hether  n repreeent. 

^ Tl  ^ “”•■^'1  »r  pertlelee  irom  Inflnlt,  or  Iron,  the  nnrtaee.  In  the  eon.. 
^ three  Indtoea  refer  to  dUcrete  *aluee  of  three  cooponents  of  veloott,.  .here 
the  ranee  a«  chosen  In  aooord  .Ith  a quadrature  seheme  (Gaussian),  and  the 
coefficients  .re  pnoportlon.1  to  the  associated  .eights  and  other  factor..  Bach 
to™  fl  “ ‘“'•Wdual  trajeetor,.  a .hnllar  Sum  is  obtained 


In  order  to  erauate  Eq.  (g)  (or  the  denstfy.  or  the  corresponding  equation  for 

" :ier  rrr " 


& « polSr  aiigle  With  resfiect  16  e-axis 

0 ‘ aeiinupsi  angle  with  respect  to  the  plsne  contSihing  the  e-axis  and  the 


point  r . 


The  angles  a and  0 which  define  the  orientation  of  the  VeWdty-vectbr  v (whlla./f 
defines  its  magnitude)  Sre  illustrated  in  Figure  6.  ^ iwntie^E 

It  is  shown  by  Parker^  that  the  Integrals  for  both  the  density  end  flux  eSn  be 
transformed  to  the  following  form  suitable  for  QaUssian  quadratures: 
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Figure  6.  Angle  Variables  iit  Velbclty  SpSce 


I 


6 (&,  b,  c)  • da  db  dc 


(7) 


Hbre,  the  ranges  of  o,P.  Snd  6 haVO  been  trsneformed  to  the  Interval  (-1, 1)  through 
the  use  of  new  variables  a.b,  and  c.  In  terms  of  these  latter  variables,  o.(3.  and 

E are  given  by 

er(a)  * cOS'^a  fOr  density 
ff(a)  = sin"  ^ V ^4-^  for  flux 


A' 


4 


‘ 

1^1 

1 .1  1 1 

i 1 < 1 

^(b>  J (1  + b) 


■ fH-+ 


(9) 

(10) 


Where  the  range  of  a is  from  0 to  » for  density  and  from  0 to  »/2  for  flux;  the  range 
of  0 is  from  0 tb  «f;  and  the  range  of  E is  from  ♦g  to  infinity,  where  denotes  the 
potential  of  the  Sdurce  (Infinity  dr  the  Surface). 

The-deflnltlon  of  T in  the  integrand  of  Eq.  (7)  is  as  follows: 


T(a.b,  e) 


•U(a,b,  c).. 


(1  - c)2 


for  density 

C(-. 

T 


E(e)  - ^ 


(11) 


for  flux 


where  U(a,b,  e)  is  given  by 

U(a.b.c)=  - «g  + E(c)  + M2  + 2M>^(^.  coso^(a.b.c) 


(12) 


'*^i***  ®oo  denoting  the  value  of  the  polar  angle  of  the  velocity- vector  at  infinity, 
whfoh  depends  on  the  local  values  of  & , 0,  and  E (through  a,  b.  and  c).  Hie  product 
yE  . coso^  in  Eq,  (12)  is  identical  to  the  quantity  v^^^  in  Eq.  (5). 

Now  it  is  convenient  for  flexibUity  to  divide  the  a-doraain  into  equal  sub- 
intervals, the  b-domain  into  Mjj  equal  subintervals,  and  the  c-domain  into 
equal  Subthtervals,  and  then  to  use  Gaussian  quadratures  of  order  2 in  each 
subinterval.  This  leads  to  a sum  of  the  following  form : ^ 


2 
a 


M. 


M 


I-A..SS 


M^M- M 
a D e 


v V y;  V V y 

^ JLj  T(ajb;e')- 6(a!bJc') 


*^a=^  *^b=l  '^b*l  Je“^ 


where 


(13) 


- 4.  / (-1)'^° 


+ 2K  - 1 - M 
a 


.) 


*b\v^ 

= -l(±iL 


) 


(14) 


+ 2fc  - 1 . M 
e e 


) 
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-J- 


i 


( 


Finally,  the  form  ot  fiq.  (fi)  may  be  obtained  fram  Eqs.  Ii3)  and  (14)  by 
Writing 


I 1 J R 

^ " ^IVe  ? T(aj.b^.c^)-  fi(aj.bj.c^) 

where 

a,  = a*  with  i = J + 2 (K  - 1) 

^ & Q 

bj  = b'  with  j = Jj,  + 2 - 1) 

c.  = c'  with  k + 2 (K  - 1) 

• e e 

I *=  2M  J = 2M^  K = 2M^ 

Si  D 6 


(15) 


(16) 


The  SUhi  of  Eq.  (13)  consists  of  8 terms,  each  bf  which  represents  a 

trajectory,  followed  backward  from  the  point  of  Interest.  The  cutoff  function 
6(a^,  bj,  Cj^)  is  aero  or  unity,  depending  upon  the  trajectory  defined  by  the  indices 
i,  j,  and  k characterizing  the  Initial  velocity  components.  The  caSe  illustrated  in 
Figure  4 is  tbt  contributions  from  the  ambient  plasma;  for  contributions  from  the 
surface,  is  aero  Or  Unity  according  as  the  trajectory  reaches  infinity  or  the 
body  surface,  respectively. 

The  computed  results  to  be  presented  later  are  baSed  on  the  assumption  of 
no  surface  emission. 

The  method  of  computation  of  orbits  involves  integration  of  the  equations  of 
motion,  with  the  forces  given  by  the  components  of  the  gradients  of  potential.  These 
components  are  obtained  by  interpolation  between  Values  of  potential  defined  at  the 
points  of  the  grid.  Say  of  Figure  3,  as  described  in  Parker.  ^ The  criterion  for 
"escape"  or  "absorption"  of  an  orbit  (that  is,  evaluation  of  6)  depends  on  the 
geometry  of  the  problem  and  of  the  grid.  The  equations  of  motion  are  integrated 
step*by*step  until  the  orbit  either  passes  out  of  the  outer  boundary  of  the  grid 
("escapes")  or  returns  to  the  spacecraft  surface  (is  "absorbed"*.  The  orbit  compu- 
tation time- Step  is  not  of  physical  importance  in  these  time- independent  problems 
where  only  the  shape  of  the  orbit  matters.  The  time-step  is  kept  as  large  as 
possible  consistent  with  maintaining  the  energy  loss  or  gain  within  desired  limits. 
The  method  of  integrating  the  equations  of  motion,  the  interpolation  method  to  find 
the  forces,  and  the  control  of  step  size,  are  discussed  Irt  Parker.  * 

An  important  consideration  is  the  accuracy  of  the  quadrature- sum.  Naturally, 
the  accuracy  is  related  to  the  number  of  terms  used,  that  is,  the  number  of  orbits 
where  each  term  corresponds  to  a unique  orbit,  in  a test  of  the  energy  quadrature 
alone,  and  with  M = O,  the  unperturbed  value  of  density  (unity)  was  computed  for 
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, . A#  wi  » I 2 4 8 16,  and  32.  The  cofresjidndlng  nuirtertfcal  enfore  were 
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wrwM  ini.  tos, ln.epena.«  .1  S«Me<ry  «n.  » «1 » lnl.8.«‘»“ 
liMrlcdll  Mart).  Tnua.  M,  " 4 (8  Mine.  ol  & l»  .uttlrtart 

aCrtlrae,  Inlthln  a ,a»  pafM«t>  to.  porpa...  M computing 
ttaxwelllan  Olatrlbutlon  flthout  OHft  (or,  for  alertfon.1,  for  Urge  ' 

(M)  the  accuracy  of  the  above  unmbdlfted  quadrature  is  diminished.  Modlficatlo 
Lr  Improving  th.  accuracy  at  largo  M by  .ultably  uclghtlhg  the  intogrand  in  the 
domains  of  importance  are  given  In  Parker. 


3. 


THE  POISSON  PROOLEH:  POISSON  DIFKERMCE  EPUATIONS 


In  the  present  problem  the  electrostatic  field  is  axially  symmetric  and  is 
defined  on  a meSh  of  spatial  grid  points,  such  that  at  any  point  (Incbiding  gr 
oolnts)  the  potential  and  electric  field  can  be  obtained  by  interpolation. 

Assume  that  the  Space  charge  density  is  known  at  the  grid  points.  Consider  a 
grou^  rlrlor  grid  U».  tormtn,  a portion  of  tbo  overaU  grtd  a.  abo.^ 

FlguL  7 in  this  figure,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  directions  are  the  a and  r 

«(b  feanectlveiv  Where  a and  r denote  the  cyllndrlOal  axial  ahd  cyUndrical 

rldtal'tooUlnatca.  raap’octtvaly.  Utrcc  bortcontal  7‘“d“ 

* z and  Zt^,.  and  three  vertical  grid  lines,  of  constant  rvalues  rj.j.  r^. 

are  Shown  In  the  figure.  (Note  that  the  index  (1)  of  z increases  as  ^ > 
•i^e  set  of  grid  lines  Intersect  at  9 grid  pOlhtS.  or  nodes,  as  Shown.  Each  poln 
he  considered  to  be  associated  with  a volume  of  Space,  and  to  ^ve  a group^ 
four  neighboring  points  which  "interact"  with  It.  Thus,  consider  the  central  po  nt 
of  the  gLp.  labeled  C in  the  figure,  which  may  be  identified  with  one  of  the  grid 
Lint,  to  ftgurc  3.  Assocteted  »tth  thl.  point  1.  c Volume  of  rcvolutton  (.  torn.) 
nboiC  Cfoe.-..ctlon  1.  rectcngular  and  1.  .hown  by  the  rectangular  .haded  area 
iLLuX  Lint  C.  Ute  .haded  area  U defined  by  connect.^  the  mtdpolnto  of 
rTunou^dln,  me.h  rectangle..  Let  V 

the  neighboring  point,  (rtiove,  belo«,  to  the  right  of.  and  to  toe  left  of  c) 
lUmled  «.  S.  E and  W (north,  .onto,  ea.t  and  *e.t,  reipeettvely). 

Let  the  Poisson  equation  be  written  in  dimensionless  form  aS 


« .p  B (ttg  - 


(17) 


M.i.gato.3  « n X ^ and  d denote  the  dimensionless  electron  density,  ion  density. 
X :Shl.Vcto:.Lic  potential  and  apace-charge  dennity.  feepeCweiy.  and 
all  lengths  are  in  units  of  the  body  radius. 
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Figure  t.  Group  of  Interior  Grid  Points  in  r-i  Grid 


The  grid  lines  may  be 
intervals  are  nonuniform, 
obtained  by  integrating  Eq. 


considered  to  be  arbitrarily  chosen  so  that  the  mesh 
In  this  case  the  PoisSOn  difference  equations  may  be 
(11)  over  the  volume  t of  the  torus  associated  with 


Point  C: 


^dt 


(l6) 


» Shown  since  t to  omdl  in  principle,  end  pj, '»  “■»  " “*  ^ 

Jlvergence  theorem,  , the  left-hand  side  becomes 


(19) 


where  £ denoted  the  surface  of  the  torus;  dd/dn  Is  the  component  of  vd  in  the 
outward  normal  direction  at  the  surface;  Ag.  Ag,  and  denote  the  areas  Of 
the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  surfaces,  respectively;  and  the  quantities 
(8^/8n)j|,  g B vv  Values  Of  B^/Bn  taken  to  be  constant  on  the  corresponding 

surfaces. 

<8^/8n)jj  g B W approximated  by  difference  quotients,  namely. 


<Vl-*l^ 


(dw  - d) 

Of  j ^ . ..■ 

<h  - *i+l’ 


(»E  • »> 

Vl  ■ 


* ♦) 


(20) 


where  denotes  the  potential  at  Point  C and  dg.  ^b*  *1®*'®*®  ^®  neighboring 

potentials.  If  Point  C iS  an  interior  grid  point,  the  areas  Aj^.  Ag.  Aj,.  and  A^ 
are  given  by 


f ^ *‘j-l^  ^*i-l  ■ *1+1^ 

and  the  volume  t id  given  by 


T 


*1+1^  • 


(21) 


(22) 


thus  we  obtain  the  difference  equation  in  the  form 
where 

c = Cjj  + Cg  + Cg  + 


(23) 


(24) 


and 
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This  shows  how  to  fom.  the  diffei'ence  equations  used  fbr  the  f*blSsoA  fiirableins  of 
this  papei*.  Equation  (24)  ho’ds  only  tor  an  "intel^loi*"  point  of  the  grid,  that  Is.  a 
point  Surrounded  by  neighbors  On  all  four  sides.  If  Point  C has  a known  neighbof* 
ing  potential  (fon  example,  if  Point  C is  adjacent  to  the  spacecraft  surface),  then 
the  corresponding  textn  on  the  left*hand  side  of  Eq,  (23)  Is  transferred  to  the 
rlght'hand  Side  as  a known  quantity. 

The  boundary  conditions  for  the  potentials  In  the  Poisson  problem  are  as 
follows.  At  points  representing  the  body  surface,  the  normalised  potentials  are 
fixed  at  the  chosen  values.  At  the  external  (boundary)  points  of  the  grid,  where 
"infinity"  is  represented  on  the  computer,  a "floating"  condition  is  optionally  used, 
namely,  a linear  relation  between  ^ and  8^/dn,  the  normal  component  of  The 
exact  relation  of  $ to  d^/8n  is  not  Important  when  the  external  boundary  of  the  grid 
Is  sufficiently  far  away.  (For  the  calculations  to  be  reported,  the  assumed  rela- 
tion was  the  same  aS  for  a Coulomb  potential. ) In  any  case,  either  the  fixed 
condition  ^ = 0 or  the  floating  condition  will  give  the  same  results,  provided  the 
grid  boundary  Is  moved  sufficiently  far  out.  The  effect  of  various  types  of  boundary 
conditions  representing  "infinity"  have  been  studied  by  Taylor  and  by  Parker 
and  Sullivan.  ® in  general,  the  floating  condition  appears  to  be  computationally 
more  efficient  than  the  fixed  one.  Of  course,  the  floating  condition  becomes  ideal 
when  the  true  relation  between  0 and  8(fr/8n  is  used,  but  this  requires  that  the 
asymptotic  form  of  the  solution  be  known  i,i  advance.  For  example,  see  Parker  and 
Whipple.  The  boundary  conditions  at  the  outer  grid  surfaces  can  be  combina- 
tions of  fixed  and  floating  conditions. 

Consider  a Point  C on  the  outer  boundary  of  the  grid  where  a floating  boundary 
condition  is  chosen.  If  the  potential  is  assumed  to  satisfy  the  linear  law 


M = -tt4> 


8n  8a 

on  the  z-boundary  (North  or  ^uth),  and 


(26) 


B± 

dn 


(27) 
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dh  the  i^xboundary  (Eadt  only;  Oh  the  Westy,  then  the  correflpohdlhg  "noighboh 
tetm"  on  the  left-hand  Olde  Of  Eq.  (23)  Vhnlshes^ahd  the  corhespondihg  "neighbor 
coeflictent"  on  the  right-hand  aide  of  Eq..  (24)  la  replaoed  by  oA  or  0A,  where  A ta- 
the  appropriate  area.  The  quantitied  a and  0 depend  Oh  the  position  and  oh  the 
aasutned  model  for  the  variation  Of  the  potential  at  large  distances. 

Once  the  coefficients  of  all  of  t’le  equations  (corresponding  to  the  grid  pointa 
where  the  potentiale  are  unknown)  are  computed,  the  ayatem  of  linear  equations  of 
the  form  of  Eq.  (23)  may  be  solved  by  iteration.  Point- successive  Over-relaxation 
is  a well-known  process  and  has  been  found  to  be  effective  in  the  present  problem. 
For  the  relaxation  process,  one  rearranges  the  equations.  So  that  the  "diagonal" 
term  is  alone  on  the  left>>hand  side,  while  all  the  other  terms  are  on  the  right-hand 
side  with  the  known  charge -density  term.  Thus,  Eq.,  .(2gi  become# 

Cd  = Cjj#jj_^Cgdg  + + Pj,T  . (28) 

First,  an  initial  gueSs  is  made  for  the  values  Of  all  the  potentials.  Then  new 
values  are  obtained  from  the  left-hand  sides  of  all  Of  the  equations  (28),  using  pre- 
vious values  on  the  right-hand  sides.  One  "sweeps"  through  the  equations  Success- 
ively. replacing  the  potentials  oh  the  right-hand  sides  wlth^lpdated-values  as  they 
become  available  from  preceding  equations.  This  procedure  is  Usually  Stable  ahd 
leads  to  convergence.  "OVer-relaxatlon"  is  the  process  of  mixing  Successive 
potential  iterates  in  Such  a way  as  to  enhance  the  rate  of  convergence.  ^ 

When  the  potential  distribution  is  such  that  the  electron  density  n^  is  apprOxl- 
mablc  by  the  Boltzmann  factor  exp(^),  the  relaxation  equations  (28)  can  include  the — 
electron  density  as  an  unknown  function  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  equations  are 
then  nonlinear;  they  may  be  solved  for  d by  a Newtonian  process,  with  the  ion 
density  n^  considered  fixed.  This  procedure  is  promising  for  large-body  problems.^ 


4.  SAMPLE  RESULTS  APPLIED  IN  IN-SlTU  DATA 

The  calculations  reported  here  refer  to  two  in-situ  experiinents,  Ariel  l^^ 
and  Explorer  3l^^,  where  data  are  available.  These  results  are  preliminary  in 
that  they  are  intended  as  an  illustration  Of  the  capability  of  the  program  rather 
than  as  a systematic  study.  Geometrically,  the  body  is  assumed  to  be  a pillbox,  a 
cylinder  Of  height  equal  to  its  diameter.  The  three  dimenSiohleSS  physical  para- 
meter# defining  the  problem  are  M,  and  defined  (earlier)  by: 
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M- s_  ,«ivJ‘/2kT 

whfere  T la  the  pUfiiKia  temperature  (aasumed  to  be  the  aame  for  tons  and  electrons). 
^ IS  the  body  potential  (for  a conducting  nohemitllng  body),  la  the  velocity  of 
the  plasma  flaw  relative  to  the  body  and  parallel  to  its  axis,  m la  the  ion  mass, 

«o  is  the  body  radius,  and  Xj^  is  the  dimensional  Debye  length. 

The  numerical  parameters  for  the  calculations  to  be  described  include  of  the 
order  of  100  grid  poims.  distributed  mostly  in  the  wake  region,  and  of  the  order 
of  SOO  trajectories  per  grid  point,  distributed  among  the  two  angles  and  the  energy. 

4.1  Ariel.!  SalellU^-- 

Figure  8 is  a schematic  drawing  of  the  Ariel  1 satellite,  showing  the  location 
of  electron  and  ioruprobes.  after  Henderson  and  Samir.  The- boom -mounted 
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Orobe  rtieasures  electpoft-currenta  at  a distance  5 from  the  Centet*  of  the  satel- 
lite (ttialn-body)  Which  has  a radios  = 11.  5 In  or  29  cm.  The  loh  probe  mounted 
near  the  surface  and  on  the  spin  axis  Is  a small  sphere  6.  6 times  Smaller  than  the 
main  body.  The  satellite  oeloclt;  is  such  that  the  Ion  Mach  number  is  about  4.  The 
satellite  potential  Is  about  4 kT  (1  volt)  negative  with  respect  to  space.  The  satel- 
lite radius  is  equal  to  about  10  Debye  lengths.  Due  to  the  satellite  motion,  spin, 
and  .orientation,  the  boom  probe  sweeps  through  the  wake  during  each  spin  revolu- 
tion. In  successive  revolutions,  it  sweeps  through  at  different_angles  and  samples 
the  structure  of  different  parts  of  the  Wake. 

Figure  9 shows  normalized  electron  current  data  taken,  from  the  paper  by 
Henderson  and  Samir  (their  figure  4).  In.  particular,  the  data  at  0 = 84®  aabeled 
"MAIN")  samples  the  wake  structure  associated  with  the  main  body,.  While  the  data 
at  0 = 60®  (labeled  "I.  P.  ")  samples  the  wake  structure  of  the  ion  probe.  We  will 
Consider-  Separately  the  main  body  and  ion  probe  in-the-foUowing  comparisons 
between  the  data  and  tluaoretlcal  calculations 

4.  1.  1 ARIEL  1 MAIN  BODV 

Although  the  data  in  Figure  9 is  "bumpy,"  the  0 = 84®  profile  for  the  main  body 
indicates  a nUUor  central  peak  or  bump,  of  height  about  80  percent  of  ambient, 
within  the  depleted  wake  region  where  the  minimum  fs  about  50  percent  of  ambient. 

Figure  10  shows  transverse  profiles  computed  for  the  Wake  Of  tiie  main  body. 

Of  n^  (normalized  ion  density),  n^  (normalized  electron  density),  and^  (dimension- 
less potential)  in  the  wake  region  downstream.  The  parameter  values  in  Figure  10 
are  = -4,  M = 4.  Xjj  = l/lO.  Thirteen  major  iterations  (PoiSSon- Vlasov  cycles) 
were  computed.  The  profiles  are  in  transverse  planes  at  various  distances  down- 
stream. and  all  lengths  are  normalized  by  the  body  radius.  Thus,  z denotes  axial 
distance  downstream,  in  radii,  with  Z = 0 defined  as  the  rear  surface  of  the  pillbox 
(looking  into  ttie  wake);  and  r denotes  radial  or  transverse  distance  from  the  axis 
(r  = 1 is  the  body  radius).  The  profiles  Of  n^.  n^,  and  ^ are  arranged  vertically  in. 
ondei^  Of  increasing  axial  distance  z.  There  are  8 values  of  z.  namely,  z = 0. 2. 

0.  5,  1.  6,  2. 0,  8. 6,  4.  0,  5.  0,  and  6.  0.  Each  profile  is  constructed  of  9 values 
Of  r,  namely,  t » 0,  0.  I,  0.3.  0.6,  0.8,  1.0,  1.2,  1.5.  amd2.0.  The  Outer- 
boundary  conditions  are  applied  at  Z = 8 and  r 2;  fon  the  main-body  problem,  the 
boundary  condition  at  z « 8 is  the  fixed  one,  While  floating  conditions  are  used 
elsewhere.  The  profiles  consist  Of  Straight-line  segments  connecting  the  values  Of 
the  functions  (nj,  n^,  or  ♦)  computed  at  12  grid  points  in  the  wake  region. 

The  features  of  the  wake  structure  are  as  follows.  The  near  wake  (z  < 1)  is 
clearly  depleted  of  both  ions  and  electrons,  with  the  ivn  density  lower  than  the 
electron  density.  Further  downstream  the  wake  becomes  increasingly  filled  ih, 
between  about  z » l and  z = 4,  where  z = 4 is  the  ton-Mach-number  of  radii 
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i*i^e  9.  Noriria|ieed  Electron  Current  vereus  Angular  Position  Of  the 
Boom  Probe,  for  Varibuei  Sptn>Orientation  AngleO  ^ 
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Figul'e  10.  Ariel  1 Main  Wody  Wake  Prdllles.  ^ = -4,  M = 4, 

Xjj  » (10)’»  = 0.  1 

downstream.  In  this  range  of  z the  iOn  profiles  tend  to  be  relatively  nolSy,  Indica 
ting  sensitivity  to  nximerleal  errors,  which  may  in  turn  imply  a tendency  toward 
physleal  InStSbllUy.  'ftie  trend  of  the  loii  and  electron  profiles  suggests  a radlally- 
Inward  bulk  motion  of  the  plasma  within  the  wake  as  if  it  were  a fluid  wave  propaga 
ting  Inward,  piling  up  near  the  center,  and  bouncing  out  again  as  It  moves  down- 
stream. The  disturbance  has  essentially  died  away  at  a * fi  radii  downstream. 


There  Is  ho  well’-deflhed  eehtral  butnp  aiiiiilair  td  that  In  the  eJcpefimental 
data  in  Figure  0. 

4,1.2  ARIEL  1 ION  PROBE 

Accbrdlhg  to  HehderSon  artd  Samir  the  profile  in  Figure  9 at  fl  = fiO®  samples 
the  ion  probe  wake  etruoture.  This  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  main  body, 
having  a below -ambient  certtral  peak  within  a depleted  region  of  about  the  same 
width  as  that  associated  with  the  main  body.  The  iOn  probe  iS  about  1. 1 Debye 
lengths-irt  radius  and  is  biased  at  about  28  kT  (7  volts)  negative  with  respect  to 
space.  Henoe  it  may  be  ejtpected  to  produce  at  least  a pronounced  focusing  effect, 
as  is  borne  out  by  the  following  computed  results. 

Figure  11  shows  transverse  profiles  computed  for  the  wake  of  the  ion  probe. 

The  notation  is  the  same  as  that  of  Figure  10.  The  parameter  values  are  = -28, 

M = 4,  and.^Q  = 1/1.7.  Ten  major  iterations  were  computed.  The  outer  boundary 
at  2 = 10  was  placed  Sufficiently  far  downstream  to  ensure  that  the  disturbances  of 
interest  are  contained  within  the  grid.  Moreover,  a floating  condition  is  employed.... 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  (The  number  of  grid  points  was  larger..th.an  in  the 
main-body  problem. ) 

The  main  features  are  as  follows.  The  ion  profiles  at  z = 1 and  z = 2 show 
that  a strong  focusing  effect  occurs  near  the  body.  Further  downstream,  however, 
the  disturbance  dies  Out;  there  is  essentially  nOne  at  z = 8 and  beyond. 

The  radially- inward  and  outward  bulk  motion  Of  the  plasma  as  it  fills  the  wake 
is  again  a fluid-like  feature.  Again,  there  is  ilo  persistent  peak  at  the  center  of 
the  wake  as  indicated  by  the  data.  If  this  were,  an  isolated  body,  the  Henderson- 
Samir  data  would  imply  that  the  peak  persists  far  downstream  to  beyond  a distance 
of  33  radii.  The  present  theoretical  calculation  indicates  no  Structure  at  z = 8 and 
beyond. 

4.  1.  3 COMMENT  ON  COMPARISON  OF  THEORY  WITH  EXPERIMENT 

A central  bump  may  perhaps  be  generally  expected  on  the  basis  of  nonrigorous 
theorJBtiCal  arguments  invoking  (1)  electrostatic  focusing  effects  Or  (2)  convergence 
of  ion  streams  during  the  filling  of  the  wake  principally  at  a Mach  number  of  radii 
downstream,  or  (3)  a combination  of  these.  However,  previous  theoretical 
calculations  indicating  sUch  bumps  have  been  deficient  in  some  respect  with  regard 
to  their  rigorous  applicability  (for  example,  cold  ions,  infinitely- long  cylinders, 
non-self-cortsistent).  Slmilai.  ly,  there  have  been  laboratory-simulation  experiments 
\«rhich  have  Indicated  bumps.  However,  it  is  pi'esShtly  still  di^hcult  to  simulate 
loft  transverse  velocity  distributions  IM-the  laboi*atory,  arid  the  effective  ion 
temperature  is  generally  too  low.  Herice,  thsre  does  not  exist  thus  far  an  unambigu- 
ous explariation  of  the  Ariel  1 data.  (Note;  Tj  was  not  measured,  but  was  assumed 
here  to  be  cquril  to  . Theo^etically,  bumps  in  the  wake  have  been  predicted  for 
Tj  less  than 
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It  ts  also  of  interest  to  note  that  a la^ge  body  produces  a central ‘-core  erihariee- 
merit,  as  will  be  showrt  later, 

4/2  tixplorer  31  SutellUe 

The  results  of  this  secttori  were  obtained  in  the  process  of  computlhg  a Uutnber 
of  solutions  to  be  compared  with  in-Situ  data  obtained  on  the  Explorer  31.  The 
parameters  adopted  were  suggested  by  Samir  (private  communication)  based  on 
8. different  passes  of  the  Explorer  31  satellite,  as  listed  in  his  paper  with  Jew. 

A Small  portion  of  two  of  these  cases  will  be  discussed  here,  without  a quantitative 
Comparison  with  data,  in  order  to  illustrate  a specific  point. 

Fl^re  12  shows  computed  electron  and  ion  density  transverse  profiles  in  the 
very  near  wake  of  a body  with  the  parameters 

Xp  = (6.  9)-l 
M =3.4  , 

■These  are  the  parameters  In  the  ease  of  Curve  No.  1 of  Samir  and  Jew.  Tiie 
computed  profiles  in- Figure  12  are  at  z - 0.  2 radii  downstream,  that  is,  Similar 
to  the  lowest  profiles  in  Figure  10  where  the  parameters  are  Of  similar  order. 

Here  the  vertical  Scale  (normalized  density)  is  logarithmic,  as  opposed  to  Figure 
10.  where  it  is  linear.  The  ion  densities  are  denoted  by  circles  and  the  electron 
densities  by  squares.  The  principal  features  Shown  in  Figure  l2  are  as  follows. 
For  r greater  than  about  0.  8 radii,  the  ion  density  is  higher  than  the  electron 
density.  Moreover,  the  ion  density  drops  more  abruptly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"shoulder"  (r^  1)  than  the  electron  density.  In  the  central  wake  both  densities  are 
far  below  normal,  with  the  lOn  density  about  an  order  of  magnitude  below  the 
electron  density.  This  is  the  usually- expected  picture  of  near-wake  structure. 

Figure  13,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  corresponding  computational  results  for. 
the  case  of  Curve  No.  4 of  Samir  and  Jew,  where  the  parameters  are: 


^0  “ -S  '* 

Xj3  = (3.  1)-* 

M = 1. 1 

H(gre,  the  modt  Significant  change  in  the  lower  Mach  number  <1.  1).  The  curves  in 
Figure  13  are  tiualltatiVely  different  from  thdhe  id  Figure  12.  Thb  new  electron 
dat;sity  profile  id  shifted  downward  slightly,  but  the  hew  ion  density  profile  ts 
mdv6d  up  tb  approicimately  a constant  roughly  dttual  to  the  nortnal  valub. 
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The  fact  fcal  the  Ion  «ake  denalty  la  aho/e  the  electron  aenetty  at  all  r may  be 
u«np.ctea  from  the  point  ot  vie.  ol  "traditional"  .ake  theory,  but  aeema  reaao.mble 
on  the  baaia  ot  Langmuir  probe  theory  According  m probe 
negative  eloetroatatlc  probe  In  a plaama  ..U  have  adiacent  to  It  a aheath  In  .h  eh 
the  ion  denalty  ekoeade  the  electron  denalty.  It  the  probe  begtna  to  move  alowly 
relattve  to  the  plaama.  One  ettpecld  the  sbeath  atructure  at  tlrat  to  be  only  aligbay 
Cbanged.  «lth  a continuation  ot  the  prodomtnaoc#  ot  the  Iona  over  the  electrona. 

At  auttlolently  large  velocity,  however,  the  traditional  wake  atruWore  .lib  electron 
domination  over  Iona  ahould  appear  aa  In  Figure  12.  The  value  ot  ton  Mach  number 
at  «hlch  the  traoeltlon  ahould  occur  haa  not  been  predicted  but  can  be  eatabliahed 
by  additional  computations  of  the  present  type. 


5.  \ IiARriE-BOIlY  PROBLEM 

In  this  section  vie  consider  the  wake  of  a large  body.  100  Debye  lengths  in 
radius.  ^ The  body  IS  in  the  form  of  a disk  oriented  normal  to  the  flow.  For  this 
case  (Figures.  14  and  15)  the  parameter  values  are 


Figure  14 


M = 4 . 


Figure  15 

= .4 

Xjj  = (lOO)"^ 
M = 8 . 


Here  the  parameter  values  differ  qualitatively  from  those  of  the  preceding  problems 
in  that  is  So  small.  This  Size  Of  moving  body  is  larger  than  has  been  previous  y 
treated  by  trajectory-following,  that  is.  realistic,  calculations.  The  reSuUs  show 
what  may  be  expected  for  the  wake  structure  of  large  bodies  in  general.  This  case 
requires  more  effort  (computer  time  and  judicious  selection  of  numerical  para- 
meters)  than  that  of  a smaller  body.  'Hie  solutions  Shown,  therefore,  are  intended 
to  be  illustrative  rather  than  accurate. 

SIX  iterations,  or  PoisSOn-VlaSOv  cycles.  Were  computed  using  the  lon-de  si  y 
optlbb.  lb  «blch  ducccdSlVe  Iterated  were  bol  mixed,  dtartlbg  .Itb  Ibe  beulral  lob 
dendlly  as  ao  Iblllal  gueee.  Tbe  nominal  number  ot  trajectories.  512.  was  ueed  at 

all  grid  points.  . j 

The  proltlea  ot  n,.  n..  and  d in  Figure  14  are  cbnStrucled  In  Ihe  same  .ay  and 

at  the  same  grid  points  as  In  Figure  10.  Tabulaled  values  are  given  In  Parker. 

nie  *ake  la  essentially  "empty"  of  both  tons  and  electrons  bobvecn  a - 0 and  a 1. 

and  begins  to  ttU  up  between  a ■ 2 and  a ■ 3.  In  this  way.  the  ..ke  la  gual.lallvely 

similar  to  that  in  Figure  10. 
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Two  Bfeti  of  Idn-donslty  profiles  ai*e  shown  on  thfc  left  side  of  Flgu**e  14,  the 
unlabeled  prr  riles  for  the  fith  Order  ffith  iteration),  and  the  profiles  labeled  "A" 
for  the  5th  order.  Comparison  of  the  n^ -profiles  with  the  5th  order  Oj -profiles 
(labeled  "A"  to  denote  that  the  d-profUes  and  n^ -profiles in  the  figure  are  derived 
from  these)  indicates  that  the  quasineutrality  assumption  is  valid  everywhere  out- 
side a cone-shaped  region  rear  the  wake  surface;  the  cone  height  along  the  axis  is 
between  1 and  2 radii.  This  is  in  accord  with  expectation  for  a large  body.  Near 
the  wake  surface,  however,  quastneutrality  is  violated  because  the  effective  Debye 
length  is  large.  The  similarity  of  the  n^-profiles  (labeled  "A")  and  the  n^  profiles 
in  Figure  14  is  a consequence  of  near-quaSineutrallty. 

Comparison  Of  the  5th  and  6th  order  ni-profiles  (labeled  "A”  and  unlabeled) 

in  Figure  14  show  that  the  solution  IS  reasonably  converged  for  x = 1 and  below, 

but  that  there  is  incomplete  convergence  at  z = 2 and  beyond.  The  Incomplete 
convergence  and  apparent  structure  at  z = 2 and  beyond  may  be  artifactual  due  to 
insufficient  numerical  accuracy,  (No  attempt  was  made  to  achieve  high  accuracy 
since  this  was  regarded  as  a preliminary  run, ) The  structure  and  lack  of  conver- 
gence arc  seen  to  extend  past  z = 5,  so  that  the  downstream  boundary  should  be 
placed  further  than  at  z = 6. 

Despite  possible  inaccuracies,  one  may  infer  additional  physical  conclusions 
indicated  by  Figure  14,  namely,  (l)  the  suggestion  of  a core  of  high  (approximately 
ambient)  density  of  ions  and  electrons  on  the  axis,  and  (2)  the  occurrence  at  a 
potential  well  in  the  near  wake,  defined  as  a region  with  d-values  below  -4.  The 
shading  in  ttte  two  lowest  0-profileS  denote  cross -sections  of  this  well.  The  wake- 
surface  normalized  fluxes  are  1.  1 XlO’®  (5th  order)  and  2.  4 X lo"”^  (6th  order) 
for  ions,  and  4.  3 X lo’®  tr  - electrons.  The  electron  current  density  iS  less  tian 
eXp(-4),  as  would  be  expected  In  the  presence  of  a potential  well. 

The  region  of  wake  disturbance  probably  extends  more  than  6 radii  downstream, 
and  between  2 and  3 radii  in  the  transverse  direction. 

Another  large-body  case  (Figure  15)  is  Similar  to  the  previous  large-body 
case  except  that  the  Mach  number  is  increased  from  M = 4 to  M = 8.  Ten  itera- 
tions were  computed  in  which  successive  iterates  were  used  without  mixing, 
starting  with  uniform  ambient  ion  density.  (The  latter  starting  condition  was  in- 
advertently different  from  that  of  the  M = 4 calculation  which  was  started  with  the 
neutral  loh  density,  but  this  difference  should  become  unimportant  after  many 
iterations. ) Similar  statements  may  be  made  about  the  incompleteness  of  the 
convergence  as  in  the  M = 4 case.  The  9th  and  lOth  order  ion  densities  are 
labeled  "A " and  unlabeied,  respectively.  On  comparing  these,  the  convergence 
seems  fairly  good  at  Z = 0.  5 and  z = 1.  Again,  the  disturbance  extends  beyond 
Z = 5,  so  that  the  downstream  boundary  should  be  moved  further  tnan  z = 6. 


Despite  tnBccuraclos.  the  conslstenoy  is  such  that  physical  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  as  follows.  In  this  case,  the  wake  IS  seen  to  felnaln  empty  further  down 
stream  than  in  the  M M case.  In  addition,  the  suggostion  la  much  stronger  that 
there  is  a central  core  of  ambient  density  for  both  lens  and  electrons  along  the 
axis.  Moreover,  the  potential  well  is  wider  and  longer  than  in  thcM  n 4 ease, 
although  the  depth  is  about  ihe  same.  The  normalized  Wake-surface  fluxes  are 
7. 4 X 10-  (9th  order)  and  4. 2 X io-^O  (lOth  order)  for  lorts.  and  3. 7 X lo’3  for 

electrons.  The  electron  flux  Is  slightly  less  than  the  M = 4 value,  and  is  again 
less  than  exp  (-4). 

The  conical  region  behind  the  disk  where  guaslneutrality  breaks  down  Is  now 
longer  than  in  the  M = 4 case,  extending  to  between  z = 4 and  z = 5 along  the  axis. 
The  region  of  wake  disturbance  Is  probably  longer  than  fi  radii  downstream. 

as  in  the  M = 4 case,  but  may  not  extend  beyond  about  2 radii  In  the  transverse 
direction. 
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Ai>stract 


A calculation  by  Knott,  for  the  floating  potential  of  a spherically  symmetric 
synchronous -altitude  satellite  in  eclipse,  has  been  adapted  to  pro\tlde  simple  cal- 
culations of  upper  bounds  on  negative  potentials  vrhiCH  may  be  achieved  by  elec- 
trically isolated  shaded  surfaces  on  spacecraft  in  sunlight.  To  investigate  geomet- 
rical effects,  we  have  replaced  Knott's  use  of  the  orbit -limited  ion  current  expres- 
sion for  a sphere,  by  that  for  an  infinite  cylinder.  Large  (‘^60  percent)  increases 
in  predicted  negative  shaded-side  potentials  are  obtained  as  a result.  To  investi- 
gate "effecUve -potential  barrier"  or  "angular -momentum  selection"  effects  due  to 
the  presence  of  leSS-negative  sUnlit-Side  Or  adjacent -Surface  potentials,  we  have 
also  replaced  these  expressions  by  the  ion  random  current.  Which  is  a lower  bound 
for  convex  surfaces  when  such  effects  become  very  severe,  f^urther  large  in- 
creases in  predicted  negative  potentials  are  obtained,  amounting  to  a doubling  in 
some  cases.  Depending  on  Surface  properties  and  incident  energy  distributions, 
values  exceeding  -20  kV  are  now  predicted,  in  good  agreement  with  ATS-6  obser- 
vations of  potenuais  reaching  -19  kV,  aS  reported  by  Whipple.  For  isolated  Sur- 
faces in  shaded  cavities,  even  more  negative  values  may  be  reached,  m some 
conditions,  two  distinct,  floating  potentials  exist,  leading  to  the  possibility  t 
"bifurcation  phenomena"  in  real  Situations. 


{ 


The  performance  of  many  satdliites  in  synchrortous  orbit  has  been  degraded 
by  aitomalous  evertts  which  include  frettueitt  spurious  spacecraft  commands  and  in 
some  cases  permanent  damage.  These  events  irtvariably  appear  to  involve  elec- 
trical discharges  caused  by  differential  charging  of  spacecraft  surfaces  to  large 
relative  potentials.  The  latter  condition  in  turn  is  known  to  result  from  the  rela- 
tively large  average  energies  (Up  to  a few'  keV)  of  the  charged  particle  environment 
at  synchronous  orbit  altitude,  particularly  in  disturbed  magnetoSpheric  conditions. 
Since  photoeiectron  emission  from  sunlit  surfaces  tends  to  compensate  for  incident 
electron  fluxed,  thereby  holding  sunlit -side  surface  potentials  close  to  space 
potential  in  rnost  cases,  an  estimate  of  differential  charging  magnitudes  can  be 
obtained  by  simply  calculating  floating  potentials  of  electrically  isolated  shaded 
surfaces,  relative  to  space  potential.  In  the  present  work,  we  have  at  "^mpted  to 
obtain  Upper  bounds  on  such  potentials,  which  in  cases  of  interest  are  usually 
highly  negative,  because  these  bounds  constitute  "worst  cases"  for  design  purposes, 
and  also  because  unlike  more  exact  calculations,  they  can  be  obtained  from  simple 
current  balance  calculations.  Furthermore,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  local  cur- 
rent balance  only,  because  this  corresponds  to  an  electrically  isolated  surface 
element,  w'hich  is  also  a "worst  case”  for  differential  charging.  To  calculate  these 
bounds,  we  have  extended  a calculation  by  Knott,  ^ of  the  floating  potehtial  of  a 
spherically  symmetric  svTichronoUs -altitude  satellite  in  eclipse.  To  investigate 
geometrical  effects,  we  have  replaced  Knott's  use  of  the  Mott -Smith  and  Langmuir^ 
orbit -limited  curCent  expression  for  collection  of  Maxwell i an  ions  by  a unipotential 
sphere,  by  the  corresponding  expression  for  an  infinite  cylinder;  both  expressions 
have  been  shewn  to  be  upper  bounds  for  collisionless  ion  collection  as  a function 
of  lotal  surface  potehtial,  for  three'*  arid  two-dimensional  collectors,  respectively, 
regardless  of  collector  shape,  sheath  potential,  or  potential  of  other  parts  of  the 
collector.  This  replacement  causes  a large  decrease  in  ioti  collection  and  a 
correspondingly  large  increase  in  negative  shaded-side  floating  potentials  (Sec- 
tion 3).  Another  important  ion-current  restriction  mav  be  caused  bv  '’effective- 
potential  barrier’"'^'  • ^ or  ’'angular-momentum  selection”  effects,  in  which  the 
presence  of  less-negative  sUnlit-side  potentials  produces  dipole  and  higher  mom- 
ents in  the  sheath  potential,  ^ causing  steepening  and  contraction  of  the  potential 
well  surrounding  the  shadad  side  (Figure  1).  A similar  steepening  effect  will  also 
occur  if  an  isolated  shaded  surface  element  is  surrounded  by  adjacent  shaded 
surfaces  which  for  any  reason  have  less  negative  potentials  (Figure  2).  The  most 
extreme  possibility  would  be  a potential  profile  which  was  equal  to  space  potential 
almost  to  the  spacecraft  surface,  then  fell  discontinuously  to  surface  potential. 

This  limit  would  correspond  to  a "planar  sheath”  situation  in  which  the  ion  collection 


Figure  1.  St^ept^niiig  of  Shadfed 
Side  Potential  Profile  fof  a 
Spacecraft  with  an  Insulated  Sur- 
face, after  Fahleson” 


Figure  2.  Conductive  Spacecraft  with 
Shaded  Isolated  Surface  Patch 


on  any  shaded  convex  surface  would  be  given  by  just  the  ion  random  flux.  This 
amounts  to  a further  ion  cUrreht  restriction  which  produces  even  larger  increases 
in  negative  shaded-^ide  floating  potentials  (Section  3).  This  situation  corresponds 
to  a velocity -space  cutoff  boundary  for  incident  ions  which  is  “one-dimensional;" 
the  cutoff  boundaries  corresponding  to  spherical  and  infinite  cylindrical  collectors 
respect  lively,  “tht'ee-dimeftsiortai"  and  **two-dihienslonar’^  (Section  2). 

We  also  show  (Section  3)  that  if  shaded  cavities  containing  isolated  surfaces 
exist  on  a spacecraft,  negative  potentials  ort  such  surfaces  may  surpass  even  these 
predictions.  In  some  Cases,  more  than  one  possible  floating  potential  results 
from  the  calculation;  this  implies  the  possibility  of ’’bifurcation  phenomena”  in 
\Vhlch  adjacent  isolated  surfaces  of  the  same  material  may  arrive  at  different 
floating  potentials  as  a result  of  differences  in  their  charging  histories  (Section  3). 

We  have  also  modified  Knott’s  calculation  in  another  way,  by  including  currents 
due  to  electron  backs  battering  (Section  2).  These  currents  ^ill  tend  to  decrease 
net  electron  collection,  thereby  making  floating  potentials  less  negative  than  other- 
u^lse  (Section  3).  A process  not  included  by  either  Knott  or  ourselves  is  secondary 
electron  emission  due  to  ion  impacts;  this  will  also  tend  to  make  floating  potentials 
less  negative. 
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2.  TllWtllV 

The  ambient  eleetfon  energy  nutribntlena  uaed  In  the  |,r.  aent  «ork  are  a 
model  dnlet-tlme  apeetmtn  (Knelt.'  Figure  t)  and  a modei  disturbed  spocirun. 
(Kftott  Figure  2b)  ba.sed  on  meajiUrementaS  by  Shield  and  ^Yank,  and  DeFoie&t  an 
McIlV^dn,  ^ respectively.  Both  of  these  dlstrlbutloas.  and  al.so  the  ambient  ion 
distribution,  are  assumed  isotropic.  The  disturbed  spectrum  was 
three  used  by  KhOtt  because  it  has  a higher-  average  electron  ertfiCgy  ('10  keV) 
than  the  others,  in  using  it.  we  have  chahged  it  as  follows:  in  the  --gy  rang- 

0 5 keV  ^ E 10  keV  and  10  keV  E s 40  keV.  we  have  replaced  Knott  s differen 
» ..V.  Knr  h y 10®  and  \2  X 10®  E”^^^  eleCtrons/cm  sec  sr 

tlal  energy  spectrum  by n'2  X 10  E anoN.«Aiv  u, 

keV.  respectively,  where  E Is  energy.  These  r-’  .ionsareslmplerthantho.se 
indicated  by  Knott,  and  they  also  bring  the  model  spectrum  into  closer 
with  the  data  on  which  it  is  based.  We  therefore  believe  that  they  may  have  been 
the  ones  actually  used  by  Knott,  and  that  the  corresponding  parts  of  Mgure  2b  m 
his  paper  may  be  Incorrectly  plotted.  For  any  spacecraft  surface  having  a nega- 
tive potential  d . < 0.  or  for  a three-dimensional  (for  example,  spherical)  surface 
having  d.  > ‘he  orbit -limited  BuX  (particle  current  density)  of  ambient  elec- 

*5  3 

trons  is  given  by: 


•I.  ■ / "" 

max(0.  -ed^,) 


edg/E)(djp^/dE)  dE 


(1) 


where  e is  magnitude  of  unit  electronic  charge,  d^  is  local  surface  potential 
dJ.  /dE  is  the  ambient  energy-differential  flux  incident  on  one  side  of  an  arbitrar- 
IW  oriented  surface  element,  and  v„  is  the  velocity  component  normal  to  the  same 
surface  element.  dJ^^/dE  is  ir  times  the  energy-differential  flux  per 
used  by  Knott.  ^ and  Is  given  m terms  of  the  ambient  electron  velocity  distribution 
f - d®  PJ  /d\  by  the  relation  dJ^^/dE  = 2»rf£/m2.  where  m^  is  electron  mass  and 
N is  ambient  ion  or  electron  number  density.  Since  f is  isotropic,  f s f(E).  The 
factor  (1  + ed  /E)  in  Eq.  (1)  appears  to  have  been  neglected  by  Knott,  and  may 
account  for  some  minor  discrepancies  between  his  results  and  ours  (Section  3). 

The  presence  of  this  factor  leads  to  a divergent  integration  in  Eq.  (1)  'f  dg  > 0. 
unless  dJ.^/dE  - 0 as  E 0.  that  is.  f(fi)  remains  finite  as  E - 0.  This 
that  the  dlrterentlal  fluxes  in  Kriott<s  Figures  1-3  must  approach  zero  linearly  With 
E at  E values  smaller  than  those  shown  IH  these  figures.  In  the  present  work  we 
have  instead  used  a less-realistic  sharp  cutoff  at  i eV;  this  may  slightly  affect  our 
results  for  positive  noatirtg  potentials  in  Section  3.  We  have  also  Introduced  a 
sharp  upper  cutoff  at  50  keV  in  (he  quiet -time  spectrum,  also  in  order  to  avoid  a 
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dlver^ortt  intejjratldn  when  ralculatlng  avei’ag^  enei^gy  for  use  In  backscatterlng 
ealctilations  (see  below). 

In  order  to  obtain  the  orblt-llmited  electron  flux  expeossion  for  an  arbitrary 
cyllndrleal  collector,  tho  lower  integration  lltnlt  in  fig.  (l)  must  be  replaced  by 

the  two-dimensional  velocity. space  cutoff  boundary  IS  max  (0,  - eo  ) whore 

h is  the  total  energy  of  transverse  motioh  ^ n^^^  . - c«.  and  we  have 

chosen  a ..  coondinale  perpendicular  to  the  cylinder  cro.^s-soetion.  if  o - 0 this 
complicates  the  integration  in  Eq.  (l).  which  may  then  be  done  in  eithcr'of  two 
ways.  The  first  | Eaframboise  and  Parker.  Eq.  (,i)|  is  to  convert  Eq.  (1)  into  a, 
in  egration  using  cylindrical  coordinates  in  velocity  space.  This  method  has  the 
disadvantage  that  the  velocity  distribution  must  be  integrated  over  v in  order  to 
convert  it  into  a distribution  of  transverse  velocities.  Art  alternate  method=^-  » is 
as  followd  we  Choose  rectangular  coordinates  (v^.  v v^)  in  velocity  space,  such 
that  v„  ,s  the  velocity  component  in  the  inward  normal  direction  at  the  collector 
surface.  The  x and  v^  become  tangential  coordinates,  with  v.  in  the  plane  of  the 
cylinder  cross-section.  We  Ihen  transform  to  spherical  coordinates  (v.  e v)  with 
as  polar  axis.  Then:  v cos  v v sin  o cos  and  v,  v sin  0 sin 

FOb  > 0.  Eq.  (1)  is  then  replaced  by:  t » t'- 


E-^  0^7t/2  0~7t/2 

f.  / f(£)(v  siri  0 cos  0) 

E 0 «;  -ff/2  0 ArcsirtIe0^/(E  + eOjj)l 

2 

X (v  sin  0 dv  dfl  d(/,) 


h\ 


Arc  sin 


E + ^ “FT 


^ J V E j 


dj 

dE  . (2) 


extra  0^1"  a ' Eq.  (2)  contains  an 

extra  energy-dependent  weighting  factor,  which  arises  from  integration  of  v 

over  the  fractional  solid  angle  over  which  ambient  eleetbons  can  beach  the  coHec 
tor  at  eabh  energy, 

advantageous  in  ' tatnlng  the  one-dimensional 
(Sec  ion  1)  orblt-llmlted  Hux  expression.  IH  this  case,  the  lower  limit  in  Eq.  (1) 
must  be  replaced  by:  E„  max(0.  - ee,).  where  E„  » m„  vf  - ee.  This  til 


we  ti*anBform  <v^,  Vj,  to  spherieal  doordiftatea  (v,  6,  «/)  with  aa  polaf  akia. 
for  > d,  Eti»  (1)  ts  now  reiil&oed  bys 

Epo  d=Afcc*oaledg/(E+eig)) 

Jg  “ J J f(E)(v  Ooa  d)(2ffv^  silt  d dv  dd) 

E*0  d=0 


<3) 


independently  of  collector  potential,  as  expected. 

The  corresponding  expressions  for  ion  flbx  are  simpler  because  the  ions— 
are  assumed  to  be  Maxwellian.  Corresponding  to  the  three-,  two-,  and  one- 
dimensional velocity-space  cutoffs  described  above,  we  obtain,  respectively,  ^ 
for~ion-attractlng  surface  potentials  Xjg  > Ot 


= J 


to 


<1  ^ 

(2(Xjg/ff)^/^  + expix^g)  *rfc 

(d) 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Where  x^g  = -edg/kT^,  k is  Boltzmann's  constant,  Tj  is  tort  temperature  and  J.  is 
the  ion  random  flux  N^ikT-./2ffm.)^^^.  J'or  lon-retardirtg  surface  ptotentials 
Xjg  < 0,  we  obtain; 


Ji  = exp  (xig)  . (7) 

We  have  assumed^  -that  Tj  = 1 keV,  and  that  the  random  ion  to  electron  flux 
ratio  = i).025. 

Pot  the  secondary  electron  fractir  nal  yield  6(E),  we  have  used,  following 
Knott,  ^ the  relation  of  SterngUss;^^ 

= . («) 

We  have  used  the  same  selection  of  surface  materials  (Section  3)  as  that 
appvsaring  in  Table  1 of  Knott,  ^ for  Which  the  values  of  and  E ^ were 
obtained  froih  Glbbdtis  ^ and  ti&ch^nberg  and  BraUer* 

The  process  of  electron  backscatterlrtg,  which  was  not  included  in  Knotts 
calculations,  becomes  important  at  incident  electron  klhetlc  energies  larger  than 


those  for  which  secondary  emission  Is  dominant.  For  th^  backscattored  . lectron 

fractional  yield  r,.  ^ve  havd  fitted  the  results  of  Stcrnfilass^"^  with  a I'Mati.ih  of  the 
forfn: 

n(E)  AE  + t C 

where  the  coefficients  A,  B.  and  C are  functions  of  the  atomic  number  Z of  the 
surface  material.  WC-havC  evaluated  A,  B.  and  C for  each  surface  material  con- 
sidered (Section  3)  by  substituting  StCrnglass'  values  of  n at  l,  3.  and  5 keV,  into 
Eq.  (9).  m all  cases,  n is  a very  slowly  varying  function  of  E.  For  compound 
surface  materials,  we  have  assumed  that  each  atomic  constituent  contributes  an 
independent  backscattered  nux  proportional  to  its  relative  concentration.  There 
exist  more  recent  measurements  ot  which  give  generally  larger  values  than 

tho.-e  of  Sternglass,  especially  for  electrons  having  near-tangential  incidence. 
However,  we  have  found  these  results  to  be  too  fragmentary  for  our  purposes,  and 
we  have  therefore  used  Sternglass'  results  throughout.  Presumably  we  have 
therefore  underestimated  ij.  and  our  predicted  floating  potentials  in  Section  3 will 
therefore  be  slightly  more  negative  than  more  realistic  corresponding  values. 

tthen  > 0.  not  all  secondary  and  backscattered  electrons  will  escape.  To 
calculate  flux  escaping,  we  assume^^*  for  ease  of  calcv’ation.  that  both  secon- 
dary and  backscattered  electrons  are  emitted  with  Maxwellian  velocity  distributions 
having  thermal  enfefgies 

^sec  " *^^sec  ^ ^scat  ' *‘^scat  + 2 X lO^^Z)!"  eV 

Respectively,  regardless  of  the  form  of  the  incident  velocity  distribution.  Here. 

E IS  the  average  incident  electron  energy.  We  further  assume  that  escape  of 
emiUed  electrons  is  orbit-limited,  that  is.  that  no  barriers  of  effective  poten- 
tial • • or  negative  barriers  of  electric  potential  exist  on  the  shaded  side. 
Fahleson  has  pointed  out  that  such  barriers  are  likely  to  exist  on  the  suhlit  side 
independently  of  any  space-charge  effects,  if  substantial  shaded-sunlit  differences 
exist  in  The  expressions  for  the  escaping  secondary  and  backscattered  fluxes 
'^scc  *^3cat  ^^>®*’®fore  aret 
oe 

•^sec  ” y*  e<>^/E){cUpy/dE)  dE  dO) 
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(11) 


•’scat  I 

4^, 

If  0 <0,  Ifv  >0,  the  three-,  two-,  and  one-dimensional  cases  must  be  fconsid- 

ei^ed  separately.  We  define  e<i>3/kT^gg  and  ^ 

w.e  consider  only  the  secondary  fluxes;  the  corresponding  results  for  backscattered 
fluxes  may  be  obtained  by  replacing  6 by  n and  hy  Xj^^gj  throughout.  If  «ljj  >s 
the  emitted  flux  of  secondaries,  then  their  velocity  distribution  at  the  surface  is 
’s  = <*’s/^*’^'^e^*'’’’8ec’^  exp  ( - 7 m^v^/kT^  ).  In  the  three-dimensional  case, 
the  cutoff  condition  for  their  escape  is  E - J m^v^  - ee^  > 0.  We  redefine  as 
velocity  component  in  the  outward  normal  direction,  and  we  use  spherical  coord- 
inates as  defined  in  connection  with  Eq.  (3).  We  obtain,  for  the  escaping  secondary 
flux^ — 


sec 


/ 


''n  "’l 


hz  L 

E=oo  ® 2 

/ / exp  (-  j e)(2irv^  sih  0 dv  dg) 

E-()..  0=0 


= ^sec’  ®*P  ^■’^sec’  J ^ e^g/E)(dJg^j/dE)  dE 


(12) 


The  factor.  (1  + X is  noteworthy,  because  it  Is  specific  to  three: -dimensional, 
as  opposed  to  planar,  sheath  geometry.  In  the  two-dimensional  case,  the  cutoff 
condition  for  excape  Is  m^lv^  + v^ ) - edg  > 0,  and  the  convolution  integral  for 
Jg  contains  the  extra  weighting  factor  which  appears  In  Eq.  (2).  It  Is  convenient 
to  use  spherical  coordinates  as  defined  in  connection  with  Eq.  (2).  We  obtain: 


I 


I 


'tide 


1/2 


exp  (X 


1/2, 

!^ec' 


oxp  ^Xrtoc' 


K + \ 


-^j  6(K  ^ e<!,^) 


V 


dE 


(13) 


12  A ^ 

In  the  one-dltnenisional  case,  the  escape  condition  is  ^ ^ 

we  again  use  spherical  coordinates  as  defined  in  connection  with  E<lt  (3),  We 
obtain: 


go 

^sec  ®’‘P  ^■’^scc’ ^ e0^)(dJgy/dE)  dE 


<14) 


The  floating  poterttial(a)  nf  an  isolated  shaded  surface  element  Is  (are)  nov? 
given  by  the  zero(s)  of  the  function: 


"^net  " "^e  ^ "^sec  ^ "^scat 


(15) 


3.  RESL'LTS  AM)  DISr.liSSION 


Table  1 shows  floating  potential  values  obtained  by  numerical  solution  of  the 
ecluation  = 0,  where  is  given  by  Eq.  (15)  and  wb  have  assumed  ^ 0 

irt  order  to  duplicate  the  physical  situation  of  Kriott,  ^ whose  results  are  shown  in 
parentheses.  We  sbe  that  our  results  show  qualitative  but  not  quantitative  agree- 
ment with  his.  Possible  reasons  for  the  disagreement  are:  (1)  Knott  appears  to 
have  solved  the  current  balance  equation  graphically  rather  than  numerically; 

(2)  wherever  his  solution  indicates  a floating  potential  more  negative  than  -3000  V, 
he  has  listed  the  result  simply  as  "<  -3000  V";  (3)  wherever  he  has  obtained  a 
positive  floating  potential,  he  has  listed  it  simply  as  " + 5 V"  whereas  we  have 
calculated  it  using  the  assumptions  made  in  Section  2;  (4)  as  mentioned  following 
Eq.  (1),  his  expression  for  incident  electron  flux  may  contain  an  error.  The  most 
Important  feature  of  Table  1 is  the  very  large  floating  potentials  which  are  evident 
in  disturbed  conditions  in  the  presence  of  the  two-  and  one -dimensional  velocity- 
space  cutoffs.  The  dramatic  differences  which  exist  among  these  results  are 
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evidence  thal  spacecraft  geometry  and  sheath  potential  shape  are  important  influ  = 
oneos  in  determining  floating  potentials.  It  is  important  to  note  that  as  floating 
potential  becomes  more  negative,  it  also  becomes  more  sensitive  to  the  presence 
of  small  amounts  of  high-ener^  electrons.  This  moans  that  If  a spacecraft  should 
encounter  conditions  that  are  "more  disturbed"  than  those  given  by  Knott's  spec- 
trum 2b,  the  values  in  Table  I most  likely  to  bo  significantly  exceeded  are  those  for 
the  one-dimensional  cutoff.  Thir  implies  that  for  design  purpe  les  in  which  worst- 
ease  information  is  desired,  it  is  important  to  do  calculations  with  tb  ■ "most 
disturbed"  electron  spectra  available. 

In  obtaining  these  results,  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  calculate  the  time 
needed  to  approach  the  steady-state  conditions  which  they  represent.  In  general, 
the  most  negative  potentials  correspond  to  a balance  between  the  smallest  currents, 
and  will  therefore  involve  the  longest  charging  times. 

Also  evident  in  Table  1 are  situations  in  which  the  current -voltage  character- 
istic of  the  surface  has  three  roots.  For  these  to  occur,  it  is  necessary  that 
^max  substantially  greater  than  one,  and  that  the  incident  spectrum  contain  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  electrons  in  the  energy  range  where  secondary  emission 
is  a maximum.  The  center  root  never  represents  a possible  floating  potential, 
because  it  is  "unstable"  in  the  sense  that  a small  change  in  surface  potential  would 
cause  a net  current  collection  of  a sign  which  would  drive  the  surface  potential 
away  from  this  root  to  one  on  either  side.  A further  consequence  of  such  a situa- 
tion is  discussed  beloW. 

Table  2 includes  the  further  addition  of  backscattered  electron  flux  (Section  2) 
and  therefore  represents  a more  realistic  physical  situation.  In  most  cases,  the 
net  effect  of  backscatter  is  a moderate  reduction  of  negative  floating  potentials. 

In  some  cases,  the  reduction  is  large,  as  in  the  case  of  a gold  surface  exposed  to 
the  "quiet"  spectrum.  In  several  other  ca;.  es,  all  associated  with  the  quiet  spec- 
trum, backscaitering  changes  a multiple -roc*  to  a s*ngle-root  situation.  As  indi- 
cated in  Section  2,  we  have  probably  underestimated  backscattered  fluxes,  and  we 
have  also  (Section  1)  ignored  secondary  electron  emission  caused  by  ion  impacts. 
Both  of  these  effects  would  tend  to  further  reduce  negative  potentials.  However, 
such  changes  are  likely  to  be  small.  The  results  in  Table  2 should  probably  be 
regarded  as  consistent  with  observations  of  po..,'ntials  reaching  - 19  kV  on  the 
ATS-G  spacecraft,  as  reported  by  Whipple. 
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Plgiilfes  3-t  sho'w  &ui*f6ni -Voltage  ehafaeteriatlcs  for  some  bf  tRe  situations 
In  Tables  l aAd  2.  Figure  3 shows  a "typleal"  sthgle-robt  situatlbn  in  which 
secondary  and  backscatter  Contributions  do  not  change  the  general  shape  of  the  net 
current  Curve.  Figure  4 shows  the  above-mentioned  case  of  gold  exposed  to  the 
quiet  spectrutn,  In  Which  the  backscatter  contribution  changes  a large  predicted 
negative  floating  potential  to  a much  smaller  value.  Figure  5 shows  a triple-root 
situation.  Figure  6 shows  the  disappearance  of  a triple-root  situation  because  of 
backscatter.  in  Figure  7,  secondary  electron  current  is  sufficient  by  itself  to 
prohibit  a negative  floating  potential. 

We  now  examine  situations  which  may  arise  tn  the  case  of  spacecraft  which 
have  shaded  cavities  containing  electrically  isolated  interior  surfaces.^  Figure  8 
shows  an  idealization  of  such  a spacecraft.  We  wish  to  show  that  the  effects  of 
surface  concavity  may  Cause  ion  Collection  to  be  reduced  more  than  net  electron-—- 
collection  at  an  interior  point  sUch  as  B.  relative  to  an  exterior  point  A;  such  a 
situation  wculd  result  in  floating  potentials  more  negative  than  those  of  Table  2. 

To  demonstrate  this  possibility,  we  first  note  that  in  the  presence  of  an  isotropic 

q 

ambient  plasmk^  inbid^nt  fluxes  to  any  surfgice  depend  only  on  the  locations,  in 
velocity  space,  of  the  cutoff  botihaariC^  IhSide  of  which  the  orbits  of  ambieht  par- 
ticles can  conhect  "from  iftfinity*'  to  the  surface.  Figiire  8 Shov.^s  a- set  of  the 
associated  "cutoff  orbits."  We  see  from  Figure  8 that  the  indluded  ahgle  between 
Cutoff  orbits  has  beCh  reduced  ih  gcing  fhorn  A to  B for  ions  but  hot  for  electrons, 
for  vi^hich  orbits  tahgehtial  tc  the  surface  are  shd^h  as  reaching  both  A and  B. 
Accordingly,  the  incident  ion  current  contribution  for  the  energy  shown  will  also 
be  reduced,  but  the  electron  contribution  will  not.  This  picture  is  invalid  for 
higher-energy  electrons  at  B,  whose  orbits  are  straighter  and  will  have  a greater 
tendency  to  connect  back  to  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  cavity.  Bveh  though  such 
higher-energy  orbits  will  generally  have  lower  populations  than  loWer-energy 
orbits,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  relative  current  reduction  at  B will  be  greater 
for  ions  or  for  electrons.  However,  this  argument  is  intended  to  demonstrate  only 
the  possibility  that  the  bounds  In  Table  2 will  be  e^tceeded.  Oh  the  other  hand,  this 
possibility  will  be  enhanced  by  the  effects  of  secondary  and  backscattered  electrons,  . 
which  will  tend  to  be  recollected  inside  any  cavity,  rather  than  escaping  Into  Space, 
thus  tending  to  increase  net  electron  collection  and  driving  floating  potentials  more 
negative.  This  effect  will  be  strongest  for  backscattered  electrons  because  their 
higher  emission  energies  will  cause  them  to  have  straighter  orbits.  To  draw  firm 
Conclusions  will  require  detailed  numerical  simulation.  An  additional  feature  of 
cavities  is  thctr  generally  higher  oulgasslng  pressures,  which  will  increase  any 
tendencies  for  arcing  to  occur.  More  negative  floating  potentials  may  also  result 
if  the  ambient  elebtroti  distribution  dontaind  beam-like  constituents  which  happeu 
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Flgtire  3,  Currant-Voltage  Gharacterlatlc  for  Aliuiilnum  in  "Quiet" 
Conditions,  with  a Ohe -Dimensional  Velocity-Spade  Cutoff.  In  Figures 
3-7,  the  zeros  of  the  characteristics  are  ludicsdted  by  arrcws 
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Flimre  t.  Curreht -Voltage  Chairacterlstlc  for  Beryllium -Copper  in 
"Quiet"  Conditions,  with  a One -Dimensional  Velocity-Space  Cutoff 
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Fiaure  B.  Spacecraft  with  Shaded  Isolated  Cavity,  Showing  incident  Ion 
and  Electron  Orbits  with  Energies  Close  to  the  Lowest  for  wMch  Collec 
tlbh  of  Each  Species  is  Possible.  The  orbits  shown  are  cutoff  orbits, 
defined  aS  the  most  nearly  tangential  orbits  for  which  incident  particles 
of  a giiren  energy  are  able  to  reach  a given  pOint  on  the  spacecraft  sur- 
face, having  tangential  velocity  component  In  a given  direction 


i 


to  be  directed  inic  & cavity,  fisiieclaily  severe  ai^clng  jircbleme  ai-e  khcwft  to  have 

occurred  between  electrcnlc  cempcnente  mounted  inside  e cavity  at  one  ertd  of  the 
OSes  spacecraft. 

Finally,  we  discuss  some  further  implications  of  the  multiple-root  results 
shown  in  Tables  1 and  2 and  Figure  5.  Consider  a situation  involving  two  or  more 
adjacent  but  isolated  spacecraft  surfaces  which  are  made  of  the  same  material, 
and  whose  external  conditions  change  with  time,  as  in-the  case  of  tlme-varying 
ambient  distributions,  or  a Spacecraft  rotation  which  carries  these  surfaces  from 
sunlight  Into  shadow.  Such  a situation  might  Involve  the  continuous  evolution  of  a 
single-root  Into  a multiple-root  Situation,  and  the  possibility  Would  then  arise  of 
a "bifurcation"  phenomenon  in  which  different  surface  elements  followed  different 
potential  histories,  with  a Correspondingly  large  potential  difference  arising 

between  them.  Again,  detailed  numerical  simulations  are  necessary  in  order  to 
find  out  if  stidh  phenomena  can  actually  occur. 


4,  CONCLUSJOISS 

Upiief*  bounds  have  been  calcxilated  for  negative  floating  potentials  tvhich  may 
be  acquired  by  electrically  isolated  Shaded  Surfaces  bn  Synchronous  Spacecraft. 
Effects  of  spacecraft  shape  and  sheath  potential  profile  haVe  been  Shown  to  have 
large  Influences  bn  such  potentials,  inclusion  of  electron  backs catterlng  currents 
causes  only  a moderate  reduction  of  these  negative  potentials  in  most  cases.  For 
isolated  surfaces  inside  shaded  cavities,  negative  floating  potentials  may  exceed 
those  on  convex  surfaces,  m Some  conditions,  two  possible  floating  potentials 
exist,  leading  to  the  possibility  cf  "bifurcation  phenomena"  in  which  adjaeeht  isola- 
ted surfaces  made  of  the  same  material  may  follow  different  charging  histories. 
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Abstract 


A plasma  simulation  code  is  presented  that  models  the  time-dependent  plasma 
properties  in  the  vicinity  of  a Spherical,  charged  spacecraft.  After  showing 
agreement  with  analytic,  steady-state  theories  artd  ATS-6  satellite  data,  the  follow- 
ing three  problems  are  treated:  (1)  transient  pulSes  from  photoemlSslOn  at  various 
emission  temperatures  and  ambient  plasma  conditions.  (2)  spacecharge  limited 
emission,  ^ and  (3)  simulated  plasma  oscillations  in  the  long- wavelength  limit 

(k  kjj  « 1). 


1.  INTRODUCTION 
1.1  Mbtfel  Objecllvbs 

The  objective  of  this  computer  model  is  to  realistically  simulate  plasma- 
spaceCraft  interactions.  It  presently  treats  time-dependent  plasma  phenomena  ifi 
the  limit  of  spherical  symmetry.  Although  future  plans  anticipate  the  incorporation 
of  a realistic  three-dimensional  spacecraft  geOmetry,  Understanding  Of  the  spheri- 
cally Symmetric  limit  uniquely  identifies  plaSma  effects.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
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ht>i>ed  that  the  wodel  will  pi'ove  to  be  a uaeful  tool  Itl  differentiating  between  plasifla 
and  geometric  phenomena  observed  in  the  SCATHA  Satellite  data. 


1.2  OoHcrlpU^lt  of  iho  Mdddl 

We  use  what  is  commonly  called  a "p&«lcle  pusher"  model,  that  Is,  one 
approximates  the  actual  plasma  by  a number  of  "computer"  particles  whose  charge, 
position,  angular  momentum,  ana  velocity  are  tracked  in  time.  By  properly 
weighting  these  computer  particles,  reasonable  statistics  can  be  Obtained  near  the — 

spacecraft.  ^ 

Appropriate  particle  aistrlbutions  are  generated  either  by  a Monte  Carlo 
technique  or  by  a systematic  loading  of  the  velocity  and  spatial  intervale  ("quiet 
start").  ^ 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  we  have  initially  restricted  ourselves  to 
Maxwellian  distributions.  However,  both  methods  (Monte  Carlo  and  Quiet  Start) 
can  easily  be  extended  to  any  distribution  that  can  be  numerically  integrated.  Once 
the  neutral  plasma  IS  created,  the  Computer  tracks  the  particles  and  recalculates 
the  potential  at  each  time  Step.  Particles  that  hit  or  are  emitted  from  the  space- 
craft are  taken  Into  account  as  well  as  those  that  enter  and  exit  the  sheath  boundary. 
Thus,  tiie  eomputeriaed  sheath  structure  dynamically  eVolVeS  in  analogy  with  the 
physical  Situation.  Ohe  may  then  store  the  results  and  restart  the  program  With  a 

new  set  of  environmental  parameters. 

In  Section  2 of  this  paper,  we  will  show  the  agreement  of  the  present  work 
with  that  of  other  approaches  and  with  the  ATS- 6 data.  Section  3 deals  with  the 
photosheath.  The  minimum  rise  time  of  the  Spacecraft  potential  Is  determined  for 
various  emission  temperatures  and  ambient  plasma  parameters.  Space  charge 
effects  are  alSo  discussed  as  Well  aS  those  due  to  Secondary  emission  and  back- 
scattering.  Finally,  in  Section  4,  we  Illustrate  the  possible  presence  of  plasma 
oscillations  by  performing  "computer  experiments"  with  the  Code. 


2.  comparison  with  analVtic  approaches 

2.1  CotDparlmii  with  Latigmtilr  Theory 

As  a first  step  We  compared  our  steady-state  results  with  those  expected 
from  Langmuir  theory.^*  ® figure  1 shows  the  comparison,  in  these  results,  the 
ambient  plaSmS  temperature  and  density  were  held  fixed  and  the  fixed  potential  on 
the  probe  (^acecraft)  Increased.  The  parameter  Ip  Is  the  ambient  current  to  the 
probe  surface  at  aerO  Voltage,  if  one  makes  the  Same  assumption  fbr  Oie  mOdel  aS 
for  the  Langmuir  theory  (that  Is,  rtO  presheath  acceleration),  good  agreement  IS 
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MOtT'SMlTH  > LANOMUIA  THEORY 
• •SIMULATION  RROORAM  WITH  RRESHEATH  ACCELERATION 
X - SIMULATION  RROORAM  WITHOUT  RRESHEATH  ACCELERATION 


Figure  1.  Cdnfiparlsbii  of  the  Sithuietlon  Code  with  the  Mott>Smith- 
Langitiuir  Theory.  This  figure  depicts  a current-vOltage  cUrve  iil 
the  thick'Sheath  approximation,  l^e  probe  radius  is  1 Ri  and  the 
outer  sheath  boundary  has  been  set  to  Fq  = 2 and  = 3 in  units  of 
k]3.  The  dots  represent  the  ceae  where  there  is  presheath  acceler- 
ation. That  IS.  when  the  potential  at  Rg  is  nonzero 


Obtained.  (Presheath  acceleration  takes  into  account  the  dependence  of  the  sheath 
size  on  the  probe  potential.  In  the  code,  this  is  represented  by  a Roltzmann 
factor  at  the  sheath  boundary. 
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2.2 

we  eleo  eompered  our  reeultd  1..  ate.dy-tBto  lle,lt  «,  „unerl<-al  »olu«one 

Jvlovadd  Peleeonofld.tiene.'’'’  The  d.e»d, UmiU.  re.edod  d. 

Figure  2 dlu.»e  the  code  reoulta  alter  0.  12  m.oe.  In  thl«  cample,  th.  "» 

a bU9  rollngc  equal  to  mlnua  ten  times  the  a.erage  electron  energy  cpreae-  d m 

oteetron  ,olto.  From  Figure  2 it  l.  eeen  ZiZZ°'nr‘ 

prollle.  but  dlHor  eome»hat  lor  the  electron  denelty  nt  large  r Tl.t.  dill 
L probably  due  to  the  lime-dependent  code  not  having  reached  the  true  eteady 

’““FCrVa  aho.e  . elmllar  eomparleon  lor  relatively  intenee  monoenergetle 
etee^emleelon  Irom  the  probe  surlace. « The  probe  la  poaltlvel,  btaaed  at 
« 0 v^  The  emlaaton  energy  la  *1.  0 electron  volta  ao  that  at. 
trona  return  to  the  probe  auMace.  The  re.ultant  denelty 

adreetnent.  Scatter  In  the  time -simulation  results  can  be  Improved  by  using 
Lre  computer  partlclea.  For  cample,  tn  the  preaent  case  «e  >■"'*  =‘PP~»""“  ' 
rooo  computer  tone  and  eleetrona.  Thin  number  can  be  aignllteantly  u..-rea.ed  at 

the  expense  ot  longer  computation  time. 

2.3  Coirtparlson  with  ,\TS-6  Daia 

TWO  charging  events  in  the  eclipse  region  wfere  analyzed  from  ATS-6  data 
aupplled  by  DeForeat.  » The  proton  and  electron  ^ 

as  well  as  the  simultaneous  vi'hicle  potential  are  nhown  i , ,,  • 

evlto  rireaent  a time  .hen  Iniectton  ol  hot  plaama  tool,  place.  Alao  aho.n  m 
Table  1 aM  the  vehicle  potenllala  as  predicted  Irom  a almple  Boltamann  approx, 
on  «d  a toleh-aheath  approxl.  a«on  to  the  orblt-llmlted  Langmuir  theory. 
The  Boltamann  appro-  Im.tton  aaaumea  that  the  electron  denelty  .a  ctoaely 

repr.aentedb,N,-N^e-'*P'  ' Protona  are  conaldered  to  be  unatlected. 

Therefore,  current  balance  is  given  by 


kT  - I eeJ  /kT 


at 


eyktg  ■=  tnUtgfnp/tpm^l 


1/2 


(1) 


where  mp  = protort  mass,  m^ 
defined  below. 


electron  mass,  k = Boltamann  constant  and  c is 
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— PARKER'S  ■PARKLAP*-  R,»3 
“.AAFSL'S  "SHEATH*  R.  >3 
(t«l,TKlO"*»#e) 


Figure  2.  Potential  and  Density  Profiles  in  the  Sheath.  Com- 
parison of  the  time-dependent  cdde  with  a Steady-state  numeri- 
cal solutidn  to  the  Vlasov-PoiSSon  equations  (L.  W.  Parker, 
private  communieation).  The  density,  n,  is  normaliaed  to  its 
ambient  Value.  The  potential,  V,  is  showh  norm&Uaed  tb  the 
electron  temperature.  The  parameter,  t , is  the  time  at 
which  the  time-dependent  results  were  taken.  A negative  bias 
of  -10  kT-  volts  is  on  the  Spacecraft  SuMace,  Rn  is  exptessed 
in  units  of  probe  radii 


/ 


. a 

emission  current  « 10'*  oWp/m 
emission  energy- lev (mowenergetlc  electrons) 
emission.  DENSITY  -21 1 /cm* 
ambient  temperature  «5eV(Ma»welllcin) 

ambient  DENSITY  « I /chi* 

- 4-2V-  Sphere  Potentlol  (quasi -equilibrium) 

vs.  *1*1  V equilibrium 

'Oit  0 TIME  - SIMULATION  POTENTIAL  -|500 

■■  \ • time -simulation  I iSOTftOPiC) 

AVG.  OF  100  ITEflAT40NS 
I \ I — I2m,|, 

^ \ ~ - 400 

\ (PARKSSO  - ISOTROPIC) 


(volts) 


(cm-*) 


-n, (PARkSSG) 


W ■ * — - 

1.42 

r/Ro 


l!i“  iTIm  ’iwlron  »»!<•««  emtoSloa.  See  reference  8 


Table  1.  Comperleon  ot  BollMoannjmd. Langmuir  Thenrlea  .lib  ATS-8 
DAtS.  € “ 0. 16 


Dfev  of  Event 


Ay  of  E' 
(1976) 


e^l/kT. 


MeAS.  Boltzmann 


23.  "i  9*1 

7?.  i 8. 0 6. 7S 


J • II 


'the  L^ngmuil*  tWdk-fiheath  apprdXlm&ttoki  is  more  realietie  in  that  it  also 
takes  Into  account  the  effect  of  the  Spacecraft  potential  on  the  net  proton  curreht. 
It  Is  given  by 


-U^pl/kT 

\7v 


(1  + eyUTp) 


(2) 


a trahScendental  equation  in4he  eatellUe  potential.  A . which  can4>e  reduced  to  a 
quadratic  equation  in  The  parameter,  e,  ’repi*esentfi  the  net  fractional 

electron  current  to  the  spacecraft  and,  thus,  takes  into  account  secondary  emis- 
sion. backscattering  and  photoemissioh.  In  Table  I we  have  set  e = 0.  16  (that  is. 
fi4  percent  net  backSCatter.  etc. ) for  both  approximations.  Examination  of  Eq.  (2) 
shows  that  in  the  limit  of  large  proton  temperatures  the  thick-sheath  approxima- 
tion reduces  to  the  Boltzmann  case.  This  is  also  seen  from  Table  1.  In  both 
cases,  the  Langmuir  thick-sheath  approximation  gives  better  agreement  with 
measured  results  than  the  Boltzmann  limit. 

Insight  into  the  expected  sensitivity  of  spacecraft  Uoltage  to  changes  in  the 
ambient  current,  can- be  seen  from  Figure  4 which  contains  a plot  of  Eq.  (2).  The 
top-half  of  this  figure  is  a linear  Scale  plot  of  normalized  voltage  to  the  net  electron 
current  incident  on  the  spacecraft  normalized  to  the  ambient  electron  current 
(With  the  Boltzmann  factor).  The  bottom  half  of  the  figure  Shows  the  same  curve 
On  a log-log  Scale  plot.  iTiese  curves  will  be  modified  by  any  voltage  dependence 
in  c Such  as  Space  charge  limiting  effects. 

In  Conclusion,  for  large  negative  spacecraft  potentials,  the  thick-sheath 
approximation  predicts  the  average  Spacecraft  voltage,  given  the  piroper  material 
characteristics  and  the  ambient  electron  and  proton  temperatures.  The  code  is 
consistent  with  the  thlCk-sheath  limit,  and  predicts  sheath  density  and  voltage 
profiles.  The  simulation  code,  however,  is  also  valid  Where  the  thick-sheath 
approximation  breaks  down.  That  is,  where  space  charge,  and  time -dependent 
effects  become  important. 

The  importance  of  space  charge  is  determined  by  Comparing  the  spacecraft 
surface  charge  to  the  charge  residing  in  the  sheath.  For  large  surface  potentials 
and  v .nuous  plasmas,  spacecraft  surface  charge  is  dominant.  In  that  case, 
Laplacian  solutions  with  appropriate  geometric  boundary  conditions  should  be 
adequate,  At  »oW  vehicle  potentials  with  surface  emission,  space  charge  effects 
become  important. 
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Ftgure  4 . Spacecraft  Vpitage  versus  liet 

NprmSlized  to  the  Ambient  Current  (Including  the  Boltzmann 

Factor) 


3.  THE  PHOfOSHEAtH 
3.1  InlroducUon 

incident  Sunlight  cauSes  the  etolsBlon  of  lew  energy  (~2  eV)  electrons  front 
the  Sdtelllte  surface,  this  emlsSldti.  in  a hot  plasiha  enyirdnirtCrit.  soirtetlmes 
swlnas  the  sateliltfe  botentlal  thousands  of  volts  as  the  satellite  enters  and  emerges 


I t 


te<Jm  th6  eclipse  region.  A second  effect  Of  photoertitsfilon  is  Its  background 
effect  Oh  ambient  plasma  density  measurements.  These  measurements  rnust  be 
corrected  for  electrons  originating  on  the  satellite  surface.  A third  effect  of  the 
photoSheath.  Is  its  possible  Interaction  with  onboard  electron  emitters  either 
through  space*charge  limiting  effects  or  by  Stimulation  of  plasma  oscillations. 

In  the  present  code,  we  can  simulate  either  mOnoenergetlc  or  Maxwellian 
photoemiSSion.  The  Maxwellian  caSe  is  described  in  detail  in  Appendix  A.  The 
angular  distribution  of  the  emitted  photoelectrons  fbHuW  a COSine  law  relative  to 
the  surface  normal.  In  ttie  following  paragraphs,  we  consider  photoemission 
to  be  switched  "on"  at  t = 0.  This  is  a worst  case  condition  since  satellites 
emerge  from  eclipse  over  a period  of  minutes. 

3.2  Monoenergetic  i!mis.«inn 

Figure  5 Shows  the  simulation  results  for  monoenergetic  emission.  The 
vertical  axis  represents  the  jatellite  (taken  as  a 1 m radiUs  Sphere)  potential 
While  the  horizontal  axis  denotes  time  in  miCrOSecOnds.  The  Satellite  IS  taken  to 
be  at  zero  volts  at  t = 0.  The  bump  in  each  of  the  curves  occurs  when  the  initially 
emltted-electrons  return  to  the  satellite.  The  final  surface  is  the  result  of  two 
effects.  First,  emitted  electrons  do  not  return  until  the  satellite  reaches  a voltage 
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equ&t  t6  the  ettitssloti-ehejigy.  Secondly,  thetb  is  & finite  transit  time  for  the 
returning  electrons.  This  means  that  the  final  vdltage  is  Higher  than  the  emission 
energy  expressed  in  electron  volts,  the  dotted  lines  represent  Spacecraft  voltage 
buildup  in  the  limit  Where  all  emitted  electrons  escape.  Further  cases  regarding 
mohoenergetic  photcemission  can  be  found  inJtata  et  al. 

3.3  tnittsie’iil-Bise*Tiiiie 

Figure  6 shows  expected  surface  voltage  rise -times  at  various  ambient  densi- 
ties. in  these  runs  the  photCelectrons  are  emitted  with  a Maxwellian  distribution 
with  a te*mt)6rature  corresponding  to  6 eV.  The  ambient  defisity  is  then  varied 
to  detefctnlne  the  risfe-time^  senaitivity  to  the  ratio  of  the  photoelectrcn  and  arnbient 
currents. 
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Figure  6.  Spacecraft  Voltage  Transients  fdr  a Fixed  Emission  Temperature 
and-Various  Flasma  Densities.  No  secbndarieS  inC'.uded 


In  Figure  t,  we  treat  the  alternative  case.  That  is.  the  ambient  plasma  para* 
meters  are  held  constant  and  the  phdtdemiasion  temperature  is  varied.  The  ddtted 
line  represents  100  percent  escape  efficiency  for  the  emitted  electrons.  The 
steady*8tate  surface  voltage,  as  expected  is  dependent  on  emission  temperature. 

The  transients  shown  in  Figures  0 and  "t  Cbiild  cause  satellite  malfunctions  if 
they  reached  a critical  logic  circuit.  Integrated  Circuits  usually  Operate  Over 
0*S  vblts  so  that  a ^ 2 volt  transient  through  the  grbund  liiieS  would  give  e faiSe 
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Figure  7.  Transient  Spacecraft  Potentials  for  Strorlfr  Photo- 
emission  at  V'^ arious  Emission  Temperatures.  No  secondaries 
included 


signal.  The  incident  sunlight  flux  must  change  more  rapidly  than  the  characteristic 
time-constant  of  the  surface  materials.  Otherwise,  th^s^  rise  times  will  not  be 
significant  Further  research  into  this  area  needs  to  be  performed. 


•i.  1 spare  r.littrgi^  LiftiUed  laiiissioh 

Chang  and  Bienkowski^^  showed  that  large  current  emission  from  a posi- 
tively biased  prbbe  is  ihhibitbd  by  space -charge  buildup  in  front  of  the  surface. 

(Sed  center  Figure  8.  ) Whipple^  Used  U similar  appi^oach  to  show  that  differential 
surface  charging  is  necessary  td  explain  the  barrier  potentials  observed  on  AtS-f:. 
In  this  section,  we  use  the  simulatidn  code  to  produce  space-charge  effects 
Application  is  then  made  to  a floating  spacecraft  potential  with  and  \^ilHdut  active 
control  experiments. 

The  versatility  df  the  present  code  is  illustrated  in  the  lefthand  side  of  t'igure  8 
The  surface  potential  is  held  fixed  at  +8  volts  while  the  electrohdtnissidn  current  is 
increased.  For  a nominal  5 .10'^  A/m^  photoemisslon  current  density,  no 
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potential  bari*ier  IS  Obaefved.  However,  if  the  emission  is  artificially  enhanced 
to  50  and  SOOviO  ’ A/m^  potential  barriers  are  clearly  evident  and  inhibit  further 
emission,  (in  these  runs,  the  sheath  boundary  was  choSen  at  3 32  rh)  The  effect 
of  the  potential  barrier  is  sUcH  that  only  5t.  3 perOent.  23.  2 percent  and  4 4 per- 
cent of  the  emitted  flux  reaches  3.  32  m for  the  three  respective  cases.  These 
results  Show  that-the  simulation  code  can  treat  space-charge  effects  and  predict 
emission  efficieneies.  The  code  can  distinguish  between  emitted  and  ambient 
particles  and,  therefore,  can  be  used  to  correct  ambient  plasma  measurements. 

The  depth  of  the  potential  well  is  also  dependent  on  the  satellite  voltage.  On 
the  righthknd  side  of  Figure  8 we  show  three  curves  for  the  samt  ambient  and 
emission  characteristics  but  at  different  surface  potentials.  For  large  negative 
Values  Of  the  surface  potential,  the  well  is  completely  eliminated  since  emitted 
electrons  are  rapidly  repelled.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  potential  is  too 
positive,  the  emitted  electrons  quickly  return  to  the  emitting  surface  and  a signi- 
ficant Spacecharge  cannot  form.  Therefore,  potential  wells  are  expected  for  only 
a Specific  range  of  surface  potentials. 

The  situation  iS  more  complejt  with  a floating  spacecraft  potential.  In  this 
case,  both  the  well  depth  and  the  Surface  Voltage  are  strongly  dependent  on  the  net 
electron  current.  Figure  9 shows  the  expected  Voltage  profile  in  the  sheath  at 
various  emission  currents  dnd  ambient  densities.  Runs  were  taken  at  three 
densities  n = 1 Cm  5 cm  ^ and  10  cm'^  with  a photoemission  current  of 
8.  2p  A/m^.  The  emitted  current  was  then  increased  to  40^  A/m^  which  is  the 
limiting  phOtOemiSsion  intensity  for  aluminum.  In  addition  to  photoemission, 

84  percent  of  the  incident  electrons  were  assumed  to  cause  iSotrOpic  secondaries 
to  be  emitted  with  a Maxwellian  energy  distribution  (kT  = 2. .')  eV).  Tlie  84  percent 
figure  was  estimated  from  ATS-6  eclipse  data  (T&ble  1).  Figure  9 shows  that 
the  presence  Of  a potential  well  is  dependent  On  a "balance"  between  the  ambient 
and  emitted  currents.  Space  charge  also  gives  rise  to  the  curious  effect  that  a 
Spacecraft  may  have  a net  positive  charge  but  be  at  a neg  Uve  potential  relative  to 
the  ambient  plasma. 

The  Figure  9 also  shows  the  maximum  barrier  to  be  about  -3  volts.  These 
results  are  in  agreement  With  those  of  Whipple*  who  showed  that  the  barrier 
potentials  inferred  from  A IS -6  data  are  too  large  to  be  explained  in  terms  Of  a 
spherically  symmetric  photoelectron  or  secondary  Sheath  surrounding  a uniformly 
charged  spacecraft.  Differential  charging  between  spacecraft  surfaces  is,  there- 
fore, mainly  responsible  for  the  potential  barrier.  The  average  satellite  potential 
relative  to  the  ambient  plasma,  however,  is  determined  by  the  sheath. 

Active  control  experiments  irt  hot  dense  plasma  could  lead  to  more  prOnoUrtced 
space-charge  effects.  As  an  extreme  example,  we  took  Tg  = 9.  1 k eV,  tj  = 23.7k  eV 
and  n ^ 5v  10^  cm  . In  that  case  in  order  to  maintain  neutrality,  electron  emission 
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Figure  9.  The  Potential  Prdfile  in  the  Sheath  at  Various 
Emission  Intensities  and  Ambient  Densities.  The  sur- 
face potential  Is  floating 


of  ~1.  6 A was  reijuired.  A potential  barrier  on  the  order  of  hundreds  of  volts 
was  obtained. 

3..1  l‘'uiure 

The  Monte -Carlo  approach  is  presently  being  applied  to  include  fealistir  back 
scattering  and  secondary  emission  from  both  electrons  and  incident  tons.  These 
processes  are  energy  and  material  dependent.  In  this  way,  insight  into  the  impor- 
tance of  rtiaterlal  properties  on  spacecraft  charging  will  be  gained. 
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4.  PU!^M\  OSClU.ATlOSS 


i.  I — 4nUddi)ctioA- 

Because  Of  the  dynarrtlc  nature  of  the  plasma,  the  Sheath  potential  may  oscillate 
In  time.  Moving  plasma  particles  "overshoot"  theii>  equilibritim  posltlohs  and 
uhdei*go  simple  harmonic  motion.  Collective  oscillations  Bite,  therefore,  closely 
connected  with  dynamic  screening.  The  natural  frequency  of  these  collective 
modes  is  the  plasma  fjre<Juency, 


where  n is  the  ambient  plasma  density.  The  sheath,  therefore,  is  like  a resonant 

cavity  that  Oscillates  undetr..oiB):taln  perturbations.  ....  

4.2  Observatioiv-et-Plasma  OscillalionS 

Initially,  we  looked  for  plasma  oscillatiohs  in  the  thin-sheath  limit.  An 
ambient  density  Of  2D0  cm*^  and  an  electron-ion  temperature  T^  * T^  = 0. 2 eV 
was  chosen.  This  gives  a Cebye  length  Of  0.  235  m compared  with  aim  probe 
radius.  The  probe  potential  was  biased  at  +1.  0 volt.  The  top  three  curves  in 
Figure  10  show  the  sheath  potential  profile  at  10  MseC  intervals.  Some  time- 
dependence  is  observed  but  its  coherent  property  iS  not  clear.  The  periodic 
nature  of  the  time -dependence  is  enhanced  by  plotting  the  potential  at  a constant 
distance  (r  = 2.  60  m)  from  the  probe  surface  as  Shown  in  the  bottom  part  Of 
Figure  10.  The  local  potential  Oscillates  at  a fi  equency  comparable  with  the 
plasma  frequency  (upg  = 7.  99  x 10®  rad/sec).  The  nature  of  this  oscillation  is 
further  delineated  by  performing  a computer  experiment. 

4.3  \ Computer  Experiment 

Figure  11  represents  a computer  experiment  in  which  all  the  parameters 
except  the  ambient  density  remained  constant.  The  ambient  density  in  each  curve 
is  higher  by  a factor  of  2 compared  With  the  curve  Immediately  above  it.  The 
points  represent  16  iteration  averages  and  the  error  bai  s the  rms  deviation  from 
this  average.  The  observation  point  was  taken  at  approximately  16  Xp  b Deby# 
length)  in  each  run.  The  average  and  Standard  deviation  of  the  oscillation  period, 
as  estimated  from  these  pUv  ilSO  given.  In  each  instance  the  observed 
averaged  period,  T,  is  Shot‘<  u n the  plaSma  period  t * i.  H x 10"^/  n sec). 

In  order  to  estimate  the  oscillation  Wavelength,  X,  the  Ohe-dimensional  plaSma 
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Figure  il.  Simulated  Flasm  a Ob  clllattoiie.  £ act!  curve 
rdji^esehts  the  vdltage  itfAe^hlstory  for  vaf*ldU6  densitifee. 
NE  uAd  are  the  nUmbUr  of  coAi]$uier  electrons  and  Ions 
reapdctlvdiy.  7ithe  Is  lA  micrdseconds.  ^ denotes  wave 
length  which  equals  2*/k 


dlBpo^aldrt  relation”  l8  need.  Although  this  Is  derived  Tor  a cnrteolnn  geometry, 
we  aoBume  It  also  holds  for  the  epherleal  ease  In  the  thin  sheath  limit.  The  rela^ 

tlon  Is 


uip  ^ + 3 < kT>  k^/tn 


(3) 


>''here  , ^ 

\ = 2it Ik.  Q = Observed  frequency,  ° plas*"®  frequency 

( kT)  * mean  electron  energy 

m “ electron  mass 

k = wavenumber  . 

The  reepecllve  wavelehgttl.,  .«  obtelned  from  Eq.  (3).  are  aha«n  on  the  rlgh.hand 
eiae  of  Figure  ll.  The  oentral  ..luea  of  T ».re  uaeO.  Beeults  Imply  . ...elengU. 

Oh  the  order  of  the  eheath  Ihlokned.  (Bb  ■ 0^).  Since  the  ''"'rand’t 

at  +1.  0 «oU  and  la  close  to  lero  at  Bb-  the  analogy  betneen  the  eheath  and 

resonant  cavity  IS  seen  to  be  very  cloSe. 

Plasma  oscillations  ate  LandaU-dampfed  by  the  transfer  of  wave  energy  o 

electrons  traveling  allghtly  belo»  the  «av6  phase  velocity,  V • u / , “ ' 

present  code  »e  artificially  enhmiced  the  high  energy  tall  of  the  J 

iron  distribution  bUl  relalnsd  the  ooadltlon  3f/3V  < 0.  Under  these  condlllon.  me 
»ave  amplitude  showu  In  Figure  11  significantly  decreased  indlcatmg.  as  expecle  . 

enhanced  damping. 

The  osclUallons  shovm  in  Figure  U approach  the  long 
kXjj  <1.  in  that  case,  there  Is  ah  analytic  expression 

It  Is 


” for  the  rate  of  damping. 


(hV' 


EXP 


2k^ 


(4) 


Where  7 = decay  rate  (sec-^).  u«p  = electron  plasma  frequency.  While  there 
substantial  flncluatloft  th  v ttom  its  sensitivity  to  k.  the  shortest  decay  time  is 
190  gsec  for  n = BOO  cm*^  run.  This  Is  sufficiently  long  so  that  no  significant 

damping  Is  expected  to  be  seen  in  Figure  11.  u ♦ * puan  thp 

At  long  wavelengths  the  ^avfe  phase  velocity.  Vp.  Is  much  greater  than  the 

thermal  electron  velocity  so  that  there  are  few  electrons  In  the  resonant  reg  . 
At  shorter  wavelengths  (k^D  ^ ” »“e  wave  phase  velocity  approaches  the  thermal 
ItTc  velocity.  T1»  prenenc.  of  mnny  eleclron.  In  tbl.  velocity  region  repl^ 
dompe  the  plaemn  «m,e.  While  the  nbove  reeuUn  Imply  the  uoefulne.o  of  pie. 
etmltton  technlquen  In  looking  et  colleotlve  behavior,  eomc  centlon  ehoold 

noted. 

40fi 


The  basic  pt‘oblem  is  that  the  observed  oscillations  cart  be  either  physically 
stimulated  or  artifieally  dHvOn  by  high  frequency  grid  or  computer  •'rtoisC"  that 
couples  to  the  lower  frequency  plasma  oscillation  by  aliasing.  The  computer 
code  should  be  sufficiently  free  from  noise  so  ^hat  observed  oscillations  are  con- 
sistent with  analytic  criteria.  3 Tlie  most  common  technique  for  reducing  noise  is 
to  treat  the  computer  particles  as  having  a finite  Sizers  and  to  periodically 
smooth  the  distribution  function  (n  both  velocity  and  spatial  coordinates.  20  These 
Sophistications  should  delineate  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  oselllatiohs. 


5.  SI  MMAIIY  A^U-t:O^(:l.L’SI0^S 


Agreement  has  been  shown  between  a time-dependent  simulation  code  and 
steady-state  solutions  to  the  Vlasov- PoisSon  equations.  Transient  voltage  rise- 
times  due  to  photoemlssiort  were  presented  and  Space-charge  limiting  effects  dis- 
cussed. Finally,  a computer  "experiment"  was  presented  that  showed  the  presence 
of  plasma  waves.  Caution  is  noted  for  possible  aliasing  effects. 

It  IS  concluded,  based  on  the  above  results,  that  a simulation  approach  is  a 
valuable  and  versatile  method  for  dealing  With  complex.  plaSma-related  Space 
phenomena.  In  particular,  additional  features  can  be  added  aS  building  blocks 
with  little  modification  of  the  existing  code.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  in 
distinguishing  between  Computer-related  and  physically-related  effects. 
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I 


A(^>endix  A 


In  this  appeniUk  the  method  used  to  simulate  a Maxwellian  photosheath  is 
briefly  discussed.  The  computation  time  is  much  shorter  if  the  speed  and  direction 
of  the  emitted  particles  are  determined  rather  than  the  Individual  velocity  compon- 
ents. The  probability,  p,  that  the  speed,  U,  is  less  than  or  equal  is  given  by 

p V -JT  /°  >^  ™ . „„ 

^ O 


where  U and  are  normalised  to  the  thermal  velocity.  J kT/m. . 

One  of  us  (GKY)  has  inverted  Eq.  A 1 to  give  as.  a function  Of  p over  the 
domain  0<  p<  1,  .This  domain  was  dlvided-lnto  six. intervals  and  six  empirical.. 
appt^ximations  determined.  For  p - T.  the  approach  of  Hastings^  has  been 
adopted. 

The  semiconvergent  series  for  p as  p - l~  is 


p = 1 


or 


^o^  = -2  In  (1  - P)  + In  (uj)  + In  | 4 in 


(A2) 


substituting  the  lead  term  In  the  second  term  and  ignoring  terms  of  order  U. 

6 

^0  a -p)  4 In  t -2  in  a - p)]  4 in  I (A3) 


we  have  used 


t ^ -2  in  (1  - p)  4 S|  4 aj  l)i  [ -2  In  (l  - p)] 


(A4) 


° 1 + a,yP  4 Bgp^  4 BgP^ 


(A5) 


and 


For  p -•  0 , the  form  can  be  derived  formally 


(A6) 


Let 


i- 

X. 


>1.'' 

k-  ■ 

f. 

I: 

r 


U = S + C-  S®  + C.S®  . 

O 3 3 

Substituting  Eq.  (A7)  iii  Eq.  (A  6)  gives 


(A7) 


P = 


(Cj  + C3 


2 


The  Second  and  subsequent  coefficients  can  be  set  to  zero  by  appropriate  choice 
Of  the  (that  is,  Cg  = 0.  1,  Cg  = 0.  0221428571,  etc, ) 

Thus  p ^ or  S = (4.5ff)^/®  p^^®  . (A8) 


For  p — 0^,  substitute  Eq,  (A  8)  ih  Eq.  (A7).  In  some  of  the  intermediate  Intervals 
of  p,  slightly  modified  analytic  forms  provided  greater  accuracy. 

Experiments  show  that  photoelectronS  produced  inside  the  material  surface 
are  emitted  with  a cosine  distribution  relative  to  the  surface  normal.  ^ A second 
random  number,  q,  generates  the  appropriate  angle. 

The  numbers  p and  q are  generated  by  the  function,  RANP,  resident  OH  the 
AFGL  CDC  6600.  This  generates  random  numbers  uniformly  between  0 and  1, 
excluding  the  end  points.  This  function  Is  a multiplicative  congruential  generator. 
Our  use  of  the  random  numbers  is  not  affected  by  the  limitations  pointed  Out  by 
Marsaglia.  ^ The  "seed"  for  RAJlF-lS  the  quaSirandom  bit  string  which  is  gene- 
rated by  the  computer's  real  time  Clock. 
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12.  Photoelectric  Charging  of  Partially. 
Sunlit  Dielectric  Surfaces  in  Space 


Bibhdt  R.  De  dnd  Ddvid  R.  Criswell 
Luner  Science  Institute* 
Hou sten.^  Tekos 


1.  INTRODt  CTION 

Spacecraft  surfaces  — or  portions  thereof  - are  often  made  of  highly  resistive 
dielectric  material.  During  part  of  its  orbit,  a spacecraft  assumes  configurations 
Where  a section  of  the  siirfate  is  sunlit  and  the  rest  is  in  darkness.  Moreover,  as 
the  orbit  progresses,  this  sunlight -Shadow  configuration  changes,  causing  the  sun- 
lit area  to  expand  or  contract.  These  effects  can  give  rise  to  special  photoelectric 
charging  circumstances. 

In  this  paper,  we  outline  some  of  these  circumstances.  Some  applications  of 
these  circumstances  to  the  problem  of  photoelectric  charging  of  localized  sdnllt 
patches  in  the  dark  Sunset  terminator  region  of  the  MObn  has  been  discussed  else- 
where. ^ In  the  following,  we  discuss  charging  due  to  the  photoelectric  effect 
alone.  The  presence  of  an  ambient  plaSma  modifies  the  situation,  but  the  Consid- 
erations discussed  here  still  apply.  However,  the  discussion  of  this  paper  is 
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55'oSn^a”  No.  NSH  OS-Sil-Odi  «llh  Iho  Notlon.1  Aoronautlco 

arid  Space  Admlnlsiratlbn.  Thla  paper  constitutes  the  Lunar  Science  Institute 
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limited  to  cases  Vvhert  the  Spin  period  hf  the  Spacecrafts  Is  of  the  order  of  or 
lohger  than  the  relevant  tlme-scaleS  that  we  define  In  Section  3. 


i.  CIIARGE^^ARATION  BETWEEN  SUNLIT  AND  DARK  AREAS  

Figure  I is  a sketch  Of  a partlaUy  sunlit  dielectric  surface.  FhotoeleCtrons 
emitted  from  the  sunlit  area  can  have  three  types  of  trajectories:  Type  A trajec- 
tory takes  the  electrons  beyond  a predefined  limiting  distance  (sueh  as  a Debye- 
length)  such  that  these  electrons  do  not  return  to  the  sunlU  area;  Type  B trajectory 
takes  the  electrons,  to  the  dark  area  to  locations  where  the  electrons  are  retained 
due  to  the  high  resistivity  of  the  dielectric  material.  Type  A and  Type  B electrons 
are  lost  to  the  Stinlit  area.  Finally,  Type  C trajectory  brings  the  electrons  back 
to  the  Sunlit  area  without  changing  the  net  charge  of  the  area.  A steady  state  is 
attained  when  all  emitted  electrons  assume  Type  C trajectories. 


Figure  1.  The  Three  Possible  Types  of 
Photoelectron  Trajectories;  Type  A ter- 
minates beyond  a predefined  limiting  dls- 
tai.ce,  Type  B on  the  dark  area,  and  Type 
C on  the  sunlit  area 


A little  consideration  will  show  - as  numerleai  OOrtputatlons  do  indeed  show^  - 
that  the  aooreted  electrons  on  the  dark  area  tend  to  concentrate  near  the  edge  of  the 
sunlight -Shadow  boundary  (With  the  exception  of  the  Case  where  a dark  area  is  not 
contiguous  With  the  sunlit  area).  \s  we  shall  explain  presently,  the  positive 
charges  on  the  sunlit  area  also  tend  to  concentrate  near  the  sunlight -shadow  bound- 
ary. This  boundary  thus  represents  a region  of  intense  mUltipole  electric  fields. 
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iJKi:  iiKiiwuHi  liK  Tin:  si mjt  \ui:v 

Slne^  the  phbtoemittlrtg  ar6a  is  dielectric,  t>ne  would  commonly  assume  that 
the  positive  charges  on  the  area  Are  immobile.  However,  this  assumption  is  likely 
to  lead  to  erroneous  results.  The  positive  charges  on  a photoemlttirtg  dielectric 
surface  possess  an  effective  mobility  — which  causes  them  to  tend  to  achieve  a 
surface  density  distribution,  appropriate  to  a Conducting  surface.  This  is  an  effect 
which  does  not  readily  emerge  from  the  conventional  treatment  of  the  charging 
problem  by  solving  the  Poisson-Vlasov  equations.  This  effect  thus  represents  a 
shortcoming  of  the  Poisson -Vlasov  treatment. 

We  present  below  a semiquantitative  and  heuristic  argument  to  demonstrate 
the  conductor -like  behavior  of  a photoemittmg  dielectric  surface.  A full  analysis 
of  the  problem  cannot  be  undertaken  without  reference  to  a specific  surface  geom- 
etry with  a specified  photon  and  particle  environment. 

Consider  for  simplicity  a flat  sunlit  dielectric  surface  of  finite  extent  in  space. 
For  the  moment  we  ignore  the  presence  of  any  ambient-plasma.  Let  N(c)  dc 
represent  the  flux  of  the  emitted  electrons  in  the  energy  range  c to  c + d^^ , and  let 
be  the  highest  effective  energy  of  the  emitted  electrons.  In  the  steady  state, 
all  emitted  electrons  return  to  the  Surface  (that  is,  they  execute  Type  C trajec- 
tories) and  there  is  a steady  charge  density  of  n positive  charges  per  unit  area  at 
any  point  ofl  the  j^urface.  Under  the  assumption  of  Charge  immobility,  this  charge 
density  has  the  same  value  over  the  entire  surface. 

The  uniformity  of  the  charge  density  over  the  entire  surface  glve^  use  to  art 
electric  field  component  parallel  to  the  surface  at  any  point  on  the  surface. 

Tills  field  influences  the  Type  C trajectories  in  such  a way  that  the  positive  charges 
on  the  surface  appear  to  be  shifting  in  the  direction  of  so  as  to  annul  this  field. 
The  positive  surface  charges  thus  haVe  an  effective  mobility  which  tends  to  prevent 
the  development  of  a parallel  electric  field  component.  The  result  is  that  the  sur- 
face charge  distribution  tends  to  resemble  that  on  a conducting  surface  and  hence 
the  dielectric  surface  tends  to  be  equlpotentlal.  The  present  effect,  however,  is 
better  not  described  in  terms  of  a conduetivlty,  since  the  surface  charges  are 
constrained  to  moVe  in  iwo-dlmenslbns. 

We  need,  however,  to  examine  the  rate  at  which  the  redistribution  of  surface 
charges  takes  place  in  order  to  determine  if  this  effect  is  indeed  important.  The 
criterion  for  the  effect  to  be  important  Is  that  the  time-scale  for  surface  charge 
redistribution  be  smaller  than  or  of  the  order  of  the  time -scale  over  which  the  sur- 
face charge  density  n is  established^  The  latter  time-scale  has  a loiver  limit 
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but  Is  aliiiost  certainly  larger  than  this  value. 

To  llluatnate  the  effective  mobility,  u^e  make  the  fallowing  simplifying 
assumption:  We  assume  that  a typical  value  characterizing  the  entire  surface 
has  a constant  value  to  a height  h above  the  surfaee  and  vanishes  above  this  height. 
An  electron  of  energy  c typically  spends  a lime  t ~ h ^m/c  in  this  field...  During 
this  time,  the  electron  has  its  trajectory  altered  (from  that  in  absence  of  a parallel 
electric  field  component)  so  that  it  is  displaced  through  a distance  Ar  ~ h^  e E||/f 
In  the  direction  antiparallel  to  E||  as  Shown  in  Figure  2 (e  = electronic  charge). 

This  displacement  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a positive  surface  charge  through  a dis- 
tance Ar  in  the  opposite  direction. 


Figure  2.  The  Dotted  Line  Repre- 
sents Trajectory  of  a Photoelectron 
Returning  to  the  Runllt  Area  in 
Absence  of  an  Electric  Field  Compo- 
nent Parallel  to  the  Surface  at  the 
Surface.  When  such  a field  compo- 
nent Ei|  is  present,  the  trajectory  is 
alterea  and  Is  represented  by  the 
solid  line.  The  result  Is  a displace- 
ment of  the  electron  through  a distance 
Ar  antiparallel  to  E||.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  a displacement  of  a positive 
surface  charge  through  a distance  Ar 
parallel  to  £||  - tending  to  counteract 
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value  of  /if  averaged  over  all  eleCtroA  energies  tnay  be  found  from 


N(c)  t dc 


(Ar)  - h^e  E,,-^ 


N(t)  dc 


However.  rtgardUs,  otHo»  (Ar)  is  oalculalsd,  the  rate  at  which  the  surface 
charges  move  across  a untt  length  perpendicular  to  E„  Is  approximately 


N(e)  d€ 


An  upper 


limit  to  the  charge  distribution  time-scale  is  now  given  by 
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our  approximate  analysis  thus  shows  that  and  (the  low^  Umlt)  are  of  the 
same  order,  showing  that  the  effefct  that  we  suggest  is  significant. 

Onee  the  surface  has  achieved  a steady  state  with  a conductor-like  charge 
distribution,  the  surface  charges  remain  in  a steady  state  of  flux  and  the  photo- 
electrons  return  to  such  locations  on  the  Surface  that  the  charge  distribution 
remains  lUichanged  subsequently. 

If  the  sunlit  portion  of  the  surface  is  partly  dielectric  and  partly  conducting, 
then  the  above  effect  suggests  that  the  conductor-dielectric  boundary  would  not 
represent  as  sharp  a Conductivity  discontinuity  as  one  would  normally  assume 
The  Type  C tnjsetories  would  cause  the  surface  charges  to  migrate  across  the 

conductor-dielectric  boundary  at  a nontrivial  rate. 

The  conductOf-like  charge  distribution  on  the  sunlit  area  implies  a concen- 
tratlbn  of  positive  charges  near  the  sunlight -shadow  boundary  - as  mentioned 

earlier. 
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4.  tlUNUK  IN  mtENTlM.  Of  T«K  S1INI.it  AUtA  AT  BSTANSUIN  OB.aWIMIlON 

the  ateadv  state  established  with 

rate  at  which  the  eapaiialon  or  the  “J  oharec,  total  sunlit  area 

4.01  ♦.  a,  B anu  C he  the  ehaeg. 

and  the  capaeltancc  o!  this  area  reap  c ai^rtace.  Then  the  development 

dene-t,.  Which  U a Mnetlon  oT  ae 

ot  the  potential  with  changing  area  may  Be  eapreased 


% 
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(5) 


Elemental  .lUf  face  area  and  where  the  summation  extends 
where  ^4  repreaeWa  an  ^ ,ipe  ot  this  e,«atlon 

over  the  entire  sunlit  area.  Th  „ha„tfA  m capacitance  of  the  sunlit 

.imply  gtvea  the  change  in  Ho  ohadge  tn  the  net 

area,  the  second  term  gives  8 the  loss  oV  gain  of  area, 

charge  of  the  ^ [Tlosing  phbtoelectrons  to  newly  shadowed  posl- 

and  (2)  the  fchange  m net  charge  l^  J P from  freshly 

tlveiy  charged  portions  of  the  surface  o y g ^5)  the  devel- 

onnened  negatively  charged  darh  portt.^  ll^ri  area  ml  I ««-■*  -y 
opmcnl  ot  potential  ot  a contracting  or  xp  elaewherc  an  example  ot 

ing  numerical  simulation  methods.  We  have  presentea 

such  a method.  area  Increases  or  decreases 

Whether  the  potentul  ot  a contracting  or  deeld- 

wlth  time  depends  on  how  the  various  terms  n U.  getermlnCs  the 

in,  tactor  u the  Pate  ot  contraction  or  exp^slon  - 

"itTirpl'lethm  ^ htcreaa.  with  time,  caualng 
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inerchargbig"  Of  the  sunlit  ai?ea. 


5.  CENen/a- CONCLUSIONS 

The  tBllewlng  gencr-  conclusions  tor 

. dj^rr:r:h:::;:grirrrr- - - - •' — 

niuitipole  eleOtrlc  fields. 
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(2)  Charges  on  a sunlit  diolcctric  surfaefc  have  a finite  effective  mobility. 

'^he  charge  distribution  tends  to  resemble  that  orl  a conducting  surface. 

(3)  A boundary  between  a conducting  and  a dielectric  surface  may  not  repre- 
sent a conductivity  discontinuity  iVhen  this  boundary  is  sunlit.  Charges  may  I 

migrate  at  a nontrivial  rate  across  the  boundary.  ' 

(4)  A contracting  or  expanding  sunlit  area  may  experience  a "supercharging." 

The  presence  of  an  ambient  plasma  will  modify  these  conclusions  to  an  extent 

depending  on  the  parameters  of  the  plasma  medium  and  the  strength  of  the  radia- 
tion field. 
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Abstract 


A Simulation  facility  has  been  established  at  the  NASA -Lewis  Research  Center 
to  determine  the  response  of  typical  spacecraft  materials  to  the  geomagnetic  sub- 
storm environment  and  to  evaluate  Instrumentation  that  wUl  be  used  to  monitor 
spacecraft  system  response  td  this  environment.  Space  environment  conditions 
simulated  include  the  thermal-vacuum  conditions  Of  space,  solar  simulation,  geo- 
magnetic substorm  electron  fluxes  and  energies,  and  the  low  energy  plasma 
environment.  Measurements  for  spacecraft  material  tests  include  sample  currents 
sample  surface  potentials,  and  the  cumulative  number  of  dischargee.  Discharee  ' 
transients  are  measured  by  means  of  current  probes  and  oscilloscopes  and  are 
verified  by  a photomultiplier.  lietaUe  of  this  facility  and  typical  operating  proce- 
dures are  presented.  * 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


Geosynchronous  Spacecraft  have  experienced  anomalous  electronic  switching 
in  the  midnlght-to-dawn  region  Of  their  Orbits.  * Environmental  measurements 
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liave  fihdwti  teat  eaerijies  bt  tranaleht  particle  flUSces  are  higher  than  expected  to 
tele  region.  * ' t acecrsfl  dhdmalous  behavior  correlatee  well  with  the  occur- 
rence of  geomagnetic  sUbstorme.  ® Dlffeiehllal  charging  of  spacecraft  Surfaces 
can  occur.  and  breakdown  of  charged  dielectric  materials  can  follow,  breakdown 
cah  result  in  electromagnetic  Interference,  degradation  Of  thermal  control  sur- 
facea,  and  surface  contamlnatioh.  ® 

A joint  technolo^  program  has  beeh  Implemented  by  NASA  and  the  USA£-to 
investigate  tee  spacecraft  charging  phenomenon.  ® One  objective  of  tee  joint 
program  is  to  determine  the  charging  behavior  of  spacecraft  materials  in  a sub- 
storm environment  and  what  effect  configuration  has  on  this  behavior.  This  in- 
formation Will  be  used  in  future  spacecraft  design  practice.. 

The  approach  to  materials  characterization  is  both  experimental  and  analytical. 
The  results  of  survey  tests  for  a wide  variety  of  spacecraft  surface  materials 
have  been  summarized  ana  have  been  published.  An  analytical  program  has 

been  developed  in  parallel  with  the  experimental  effort.  The  experimental  work 
has  been  performed  in  a facility  specifically  developed  to  Simulate  tee  substorm 
environment.  This  substorm  Simulation  facility  is  the  subject  of  teis  paper. 

2.  FACILITY  DESCRIPtlON 


The  simulation  facility  Was  developed  to  Characterize  the  behavior  of  Space- 
craft materials  exposed  to  a simulation  of  the  geomagnetic  substorm  environment. 
A schematic  diagram  of  the  spacecraft  charging  test  facility  is  presented  in 
Figure  1. 

2.1  Test  Chamber 

The  facility  test  chamber  is  a stainless  steel  vacuum  chamber  1.  6 m to 
diameter  and  1.  8 m in  length.  A i.  5-m  diameter  thermal  Control  shroud  lines  tee 
chamber  interior.  The  shrOud  temperature  is  Controlled  by  gaseous  nitrogen 
which  CaU-be  set  to  any  temperature  in  the  range  from  -185®  to  +l2d®C.  The 
Shroud  is  aluminum  and  Is  painted  with  a black  electrically  conductive  paint  pro- 
viding a grounded  boundary  for  all  tests.  The  test  chamber  is  pumped  by  a 0.  9 m 
<S8-ln. ) diameter  oil  diffusion  pump  and  typically  operates  in  the  range  from 
6 X Id"®  to  2 X 10"^  torx*.  PumpdoWn  time  IS  on  tee  order  of  9o  to  120  minutes  but 
generally  testing  is  delayed  until  samples  have  sufficiently  Outgassed. 

2.2  Simulation 

The  subStOrm  environment  is  simulated  in  discrete  tocrements.  the  aspect 
of  the  substorm  envl.fOnment  teat  IS  Of  most  interest  is  the  electron  environment. 
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fSuIV’  Dlagrahi  of  the  LeRC  Subatorm  Simulation 


It  iS  simulated  with  a uionoenergetic  electron  beam  operated  at  a voltage  in  the 
wnge  from  0 to  30  kV  and  at  a current  density  in  the  range  from  0 to  5 nA/cm2. 
The  divergent  electron  beam  is  generated  from  a hot  wire  filament  by  means  of  a 
spherical  segment  acfcelerating  grid  kept  at  ground  potential.  The  cathode  and  the 
beam-forming  grids  are  biased  negatively  relative  to  this  accelerating  grid  The 
electron  beam  current  density  is  uniform  to  about  30  percent  over  a diameter  of 

grid*”  approJcimately  l m from  the  accelerating 

Solar  Simulation  is  used  when  photoeffects  are  to  be  determined.  A 3/4-sun 
intensity  xenon  lamp  is  used;  intensity  is  measured  at  the  test  plane.  The  solar 
Simulator  is  located  outside  the  chamber  and  the  radiation,  is  passed  through  a 
quarts  window.  The  spectral  distribution,  with  the  quartz  window  of  the  chamber 
is  Within  10  percent  of  that  recently  publishedl6  for  Solar  radiation. 

LOW  energy  plasmas  are  simulated  by  means  of  a gaseous  nitrogen  electron 
bombardment  plasma  Source.  Nitrogen  gas  is  admitted  into  a discharge  chambei‘ 
containing  a hot  Wii<e  filament  cathode  and  a cylindrical  shell  anode.  A magnetic 
field  coll  is  spirally  wound  around  the  anode  to  increase  the  path  length  of  the 
Immbardlng  electrons  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode  and  thereby  enhance  the  ionisa- 
tion efficiency.  PlaSma  densities  from  about  10  particles  per  cm3  up  to  10^  par- 
ticles per  cm3  can  be  simulated.  The  plasma  Source  is  routinely  used  to  discharge 
sanii)li»g  after  testing.  ^ 
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2.3  Sample  Ar^cornmodaiion 

Figure  2 ts  a photograph  of  the  te6t  chamber  interior.  Simples  to  be  tested 
are  mounted  on  a three-posltlon  sample  rotator.  Up  to  three  differed  samples 
can  thus  be  tested  during  each  pumpdown  of  the  facility.  Vacuum  can  be  maintained 
for  several  weeks  for  survey  tests  of  three  samples.  Samples  Up  to  30  by  30  cm  in  . 
size  can  be  accommodated.  The  sample  uhder  test  is  located  on  the-test  chamber 
centerline  as  is  the  electron  Source.  The  electron  source  is  mountedon  the  Cham- 
ber door  seen  partially  on  the  right  in  Figure  2. 


Figure  2. 
Interioi* 


LeRC  Sabsitorm  ^iniulatibn  Facility  Chamber 


2.4  lnslrunientHti(>ii 

2.4.  1 ELECTRON  ENVIRONMENT  MEASUREMENTS 

The  electron  current  density  at  the  test  location  IS  measured  with  a Faraday 
cup.  The  Faraday  cup  is  mounted  tb  a 30  by  30  cm  metal  plate  which  shields  the 
test  sample.  The  t'araday  cUp-Sample  shield  assembly  Is  positioned  Ih  front  of 
the  sample  only  while  the  current  density  is  being  Set.  The  entrance  area  of  the 
Faraday  cup  is  10  cm^.  The  Suppression  grid  is  opefated  at  -40  volts.  Stationary 
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cwent  probes  are  moUntod  around  the  aat^ple.  These  probes  are  p'.*n  metal 
disks,  S cm.  In. area,  that  are  used  to  monitor. the  current  density  a:  the  test  plane 
throughout  testing.  The  current  densUy  profile  of  the  test  plane  is  obtained  by 
sweeping  a rake  of  5 current  probes  across  the  test  Chamber.  The  Faraday  cup 
shield,  stationary  Current  probes,  and  rake  can  be  seen  in  Figure  2. 

2.4.2  SAMFLE  measurements 

Two  basic  measurements  are  made  when  a sample  is  Subjected  to  the  simu- 
lated substorm  environment.  The  first  of  these  is  the  sample  elec*>.oh  Current- 
to-gpound.  Samples  are  generally  mounted  on  a metal  plate  substi . .•  with  the 
dielectric  Surface  facing  the  beam.  During  test  the  substrate  is  grounded  through 

an  electrometer.  The  current4hrough  the  sample  is  then  obtained  as  a function  of.- 
time. 

Sample  surface  potential  is  the  second  basic  measurement  made.  Surface 
potential  is  measured  by  sweeping  an  electrostatic  voltmeter  probe  across  the 
sample  surface.  The  electrostatic  voltmeter  is  a noncontacting  capacitance  coupled 
ev  ce.  The  electrostatic  Voltmeter  operates  on  a null  balance  principle  whereby 
the  surface  potential  probe  is  brought  to  the  potential  of  the  sample  surface  by.  a 
high  voltage  power  Supply.  This  design  provides  accurate  measurement  and 
minimises  voltage  gradients  ih  the  measurement  location.  Tills  measurement  is 
made  in  the  electron  beam.  Since  the  probe  artd  the  sample  are  nearly  the  same 
potential,  the  probability  of  arcing  between  the  probe  and  the  surface  under  mea- 
surement is  minimal.  The  response  time  of  the  device  is  20  msec  to  change  10  kV.- 
this  IS  faster  than  typical  charging  times  being  measured.  The  probe-to-sample 
surface  Spacing  Is  generaUy  maintained  at  2.  5 mm;  resolution  is  within  5 percent 
at  this  spacing  for  spots  larger  than  9 mm  in  diameter  or  strips  wider  than  6.5  mm. 

When  arc  discharges  occur,  some  additional  data  is  taken.  Loop  antennas  are 
used  to  sense  and  quantify  discharge  activity.  The  loop  antennas  are  15  cm  in 
diameter  and  the  plane  of  the  loop  intersects  the  plane  of  the  sample  within  the 
sample  area..  The  antenna* to- sample  spacing  is  about  0.  7 m.  The  signals  re- 
ceived by  the  antennas  are  amplitude  discriminated -such  that  all  sensed  pulses  of 
greater  than  several  specific  magnitudes  are  counted.  The  cumulative  number  of 
discharges  of  amplitude  greater,  than  1.  2.  5.  and  5 volts,  for  example,  at  the  input 
to  the  discrimination  circuitry  then  becomes  the  basic  discharge  data.  When  dis- 
charges occur,  the  sample  current  measuring  electrometers  are  Shbrted  out  of  the 
measurement  circuitry  and  the  sample  current  directly  grounded.  Inductively 
coupled  current  probes  and  fast  oscilloscopes  (100  and  250  MHz)  are  used  to  mea- 
surt  tl,e  Sro-dlScharge  currents.  A photomultiplier  tube  is  used  to  Sense  the 
visible  emission  portion  of  the  discharges.  The  photomultiplier  is  also  uSed  to 
periodically  verify  the  functioning  of  the  discharge  monitoring  circuitry. 
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One  df  the  inddt  frequently  used  pieces  of  test  chanlber  apperetus  is  a Polsrdid 
cStnera  which  is  used  to  photograph  dlsehargeS.  Discharge  locations  as  \iveli  aS 
sotne  visual  discharge  characteristics  are  docutnented.  Time  exposures  are  made 
for  Varying  periods,  depending  on  the  frequency  of  discharging. 

3.™  test  EROCEDLihE 


3.1  Iniliftl  Cdnditioi^- — 

Pribr  tb  any  testing,  all  Instrumentation  is  calibr-ated.  The  test  chamber  iS 
then  evacuated  to  a pressure  of  less  than  5 X 10”'^  torr  before  any  equipment  is 
operated.  Samples  are  generally  maintained  in  Vacuum  for  up  to  16  hr  before  any 
high  Voltage  testing  is  performed.  Outgassing  for  this  period  has  been  found  to  be~ 
good  practice.  Before  any  testing  is  perfbrmed  the  sample  Surface  potential  is 
measured  and  discharged  with  the  plasma  source.  The  state  of  the  sample  surface 
iS.determined  from  measurements  by  the  sample  surface  potential  probe. 

3.2  Eslabtisli  Electron  Substorm  Conditions 

The  electrbn  beam-is  established  by  bringing  the  Faraday  cup-shield  assembly 
to  its  position  in  front  bf  the  sample  shielding  the  sample  from  the  electron  beam. 
The  proper  electron  beam  conditions  are  then  set.  These  conditions  are  typically 
a beam  voltage  of  2.  5,.  10,  l2,.  14,  16,  id,  or  20  kV  negative  at  a current 

density  of  0.  5,  1,  or  3 nA/cm^.  Testing  Is  performed  by  starting  at  the  lowest 
beam  voltage  and  current  density  and  increasing  these,  in  steps,  as  the  test 
progresses. 

3.3  Testing 

Testing  is  typically  performed  by  setting  the  beam  conditions  and  stepping 
through  increasing  beam  voltages  at  a given  current  density*  increasing  the  cur- 
rent density*  and  then  again  Stepping  through  increasing  beam  Voltages.  The 
sample  is  discharged  with  the  plasma  source  before  the  beam  voltage  is  changed. 

In  this  manner*  conditions  from  -2  kV  at  0.  5 nA/cm^  to  -20  kV  at  3 nA/cm^  are 
Imposed  upon  the  sample.  If  the  test  is  a Survey  test,  each  condition  Is  main- 
tained for  20  minutes  or  until  equilibrium  is  attained*  whichever  is  longer.  When 
long  term  effects  are  under  Investigation*  the  specific  conditions  of  Interest  are 
imposed  on  the  sample  for  periods  of  days  or  Weeks  as  appropriate. 

Testing  IS  routinely  done  in  the  dark  and  at  ambient  temperature.  When 
photoeffects  are  to  be  determined,  testing  iS  repeated  with  the  solar  simulator 
illuminating  the  sample.  Simulation  of  solar  eclipse  conditions  can  be  done  by 
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testing  with  and  without  soUr  simulation  for  given  periods  of  time.  Eclipse 
testing  might  be  pefformed,  for  eJiartiple,.  With  a -20  kV  beam  at  luA/cm^  fOf 
30  mlhute  alternating  periods  of  solar  simulation  ahd-darkhess. 


1.  COXCLLDIMG  hiCMARkS 


The  LeRC  SUbstorm  facility  is  in  Continuous,  reliable  operation.  Characteri- 
zation of  spacecraft  materials  is  Ih  progress  and  Some  results  have  been  reported. 
The  facility  is  modified  to  incorporate  new  techniques  of  measurement  and  simu- 
lation as  they  are  required  or  as  they  are  available.  Independent  development  of 
instrumentation  is  Continuously  maintained  and,  when  Significant  instrumentation 
advances  are  achieved,  they  are  incorporated  into  the  facility. 
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2.  Testing  of  Tygical  Spacecraft  Mciteriats  in 
a Simulated  Substorm  Environment 
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Riohohl  A.  Blech,  ond  Slevert  J.  Norciso 
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Abstract 


A series  of  Survey  tests  have  been  eonducted  in  the  l ev/is  Research  center  _ 
substorm  Simulation  facility,  the  test  specimens  werj  spacecraft  paints, 
silvered  Teflon,  thermal  blankets  and  solar  array  segments.  Ihe  samples,  rang- 
ing in  slae  frem  3O0  to  iooo  em^  were  exposed  to  mbnoenergetic  eleetron  energies 
from  2 to  20  keV  at  a current  density  of  1 nA/cm*.  The  samples  generally  behaved 
as  eapacitors  vrith  strong  voltage  gradients  at  their  edges.  The  charging  eharaO- 
teristics  of  the  silvered  Teflon,  Kapton,  and  solar  cell  covers  were  controlled  by 
the  Secondary  emission  characteristics.  Insulators  that  did  not  discharge  were 
the  spacecraft  paints  and  ihe  c|uartz  fiber  Cloth  thermal  blanket  sample.  All  other 
samples  did  experience  discharges  When  the  surface  voltage  reached  -8  to  -16  kV. 
The  discharges  were  photographed.  The  breakdown  voltage  for  each  sample  waS 
determined  and  the  average  energy  lost  in  the  discharge  was  computed. 


1.  INTUODL'CtlON 


Many  satellited  In  geosynchroneus  orbits  have  experienced  and  are  experienc- 
ing anomalous  behavior  irt  their  electrbftic  systems  at  varibus  times  in  their  oper- 
1 2 

ational  life.  * This  behavior  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  environment  charging 
the  insulator  surfaces  to  the  point  that  discharges  Can  occur.  ^ These  discharges 
v/ill  produce  an  electromagnetic  pulse  Vhich  can  couple  into  the  Spacecraft  harness 
and  cause  an  anomaly.  Since  parts  of  the  satellite  that  are  shaded  can  charge  to  a 
different  value  from  a sunlit  surface,  the  discharge  can  be  between  a shaded 
insuiator  and  the  spacecraft  structure.  Therefore,  in  order  to  understand  this 
Charging  phenomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  typical  spacecraft  materials 
respond  to  the  charging  environment  and  to  determine  what  factors  influence  this 
charging. 

An  Investigation  to  determine  the  materials  characteristics  under  the  charging 
conditions  has  been  initiated  at  the  NASA -Lewis  Research  Center  under  the  joint 
USAF-NASA  interdependency  program.  ^ This  investigation  is  a continuation  of  the- 
work  initiated  to  support  the  Canadian-American  CommUniCations-Technology 
Satellite  program.  ^ 

"the  approach  used  in  the  materials  characterization  testing  was  to  expose 
selected-test  specimens  to  simulated  substorm  conditions  and  determine  their 
response  to  these  conditions.  The  specimen  surface  potential  and  the  specimen 
leakage  current  to  ground  were  measured  as  a function  of  the  simulation  conditions. 
From  this  data  the  charge  deposited  and  the  energy  stored  in  the  Sample  were  com- 
puted. For  those  tests  where  discharges  occurred,  the  surface  potential  at  break- 
down, the  charge  lost  and  the  energy  dissipated  in  the  discharge  were  determined. 
These  tests  were  nun  on  simple  samples  to  investigate  the  material  characteristics 
as  a function  of  material  geometry,  thickness,  surface  temperature  and  test  dura- 
tion. Additional  tests  Were  run  on  more  complex  samples  to  determine  the  effects 
Of  assembly  techniques,  surroundings,  and  multiple  surfaces  on  samples. 

This  paper  Will  describe  the  results  of  survey-type  testing  conducted  on  the 
typical  spacecraft  external  coatings  listed  in  Table  1.  The  survey-type  test  is 
'^astcally  a short  duration  test  of  20  minutes  at  each  beam  voltage.  This  period  is 
Sufficient  to  insure  that  the  sample  surface  has  come  to  its  equilibrium  potential. 
The  tests  were  run  in  the  Lewis  geomagnetic  substorm  simulation  facility.  ^ The 
test  results  reported  here  are  for  1 nA/cm**  beam  Current  density  tests.  Unless 
otherwise  specified  all  data  is  for  dark  Conditions  with  the  sample  at  room  tem- 
perature. More  detailed  test  reports  on  the  samples  can  be  found  in  the 
literature. 
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Table  I,  LettC  Materials  Chafaeteri»ailon  Studies 


Matei:ials  te^teu 
spaceeraft  paints 
S-13G  nonconduetlve  paint 
Conductive  paints 
Sllveved  Teflon  samples 
Thermal  blanket  samples 
Kapton  outer  layer 
Quartz  cloth  outen  layer 
Solar  array  segments 
Standard  cells  on  fiberglass  substrate 
Solar  cells  on  flexible  substrate 
Sola^  cells  lelth  conductive  film  coverglass 


2.  PROCEDURE 

The  typical  data  set  for  the  testing  is  shown  in  Figure  i.  A capacitiveiy 
coupled,  rtoncontactlttg  surface  voltage  probe  Is  used  to  Verify  that  the  initial  sur- 
face potential  was  zeto  and  then  swept  across  the  test  surface  at  fixed  time  inter- 
vals after  the  sample  Charging  started.  Since  the  probe  flmetlons  with  the  beam 
operating,  there  Is  no  need  to  Interrupt  the  test  to  obtain  the  surface  potential  data. 
This  procedure  Is  followed  for  the  test  duration  and  results  in  transient  charging 
Curves  for  each  test  conditions,  fiach  time  the  probe  Is  swept  across  the  sample, 
voltage  profiles  are  automatically  obtained.  The  typical  steady-state  profiles  for 
insulating  films  shown  In  the  figure. 


Figure  1.  Typical  Data  Set  of  Materials  Characterization  Tests 


11^1 


Tho  total  leakage  electron  current  to  ground  l3  meafsured  aa  a function  of  time 
after  the  tOhjt  start.  A typical  example  of  the  electron  current  flow  to  ground  lf3 
shown  in  Figure  1,  This  current  shows  the  characteristics  of  capacitor 
charging;  an  Initial  surge  decaying  with  time  to  a steady-state  value.  The  charge 
deposited  on  the  surface  can  he  obtained  by  integrating  this  transient  current  (as 
sir.wn  by  the  shaded  area),*  Once  the  charge  and  surface  potential  arc  known,  the 
capacitance  and  energy  storage  can  bo  computed.  The  steady-state  values  of  the 
surface  potential  and  leakage  current  can  be  used  to  compute  the  effective  resist- 
ance of  the  sample. 

7'he  same  type  of  data  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  discharge  characteristics  for 
the  samples  that  es^pferienced  discharges.  The  voltage  probe  is  used  to  follow  the 
surface  voltage  through  the  discharge.  In  this  manner  the  breakdown  voltage  and 
the  potential  of  the  surface  after  discharge  can  be  determined.  The  transient 
leakage  current  is  used  to  determine  the  charge  deposited  up  to  the  breakdown  and 
the  charge  remaining  after  the  discharge.  From  this  data  the  charge  lost  and  the 
energy  dissipated  in  the  discharge  can  be  computed. 

3.  IT  ST  IlKhl  LiS 

3.1  Spaferrah  Painljs 

3.1,1  SAMPLE  DESCRIPTION 

Both  conductive  and  nonconductive  paint  samples  have  been  tested.  The  hon- 
conductive  paint  chosen  for  evaluation  was  the  S-13G  low  outgassing  white  paint. 
This  paint  uses  zinc  oxide  as  the  pigment  with  an  RTV  silicone  as  the  vehicle. 

The  sample  dimensions  were  17  by  20  cm  by  0.02  cm  thick. 

The  conductive  paints  were  black,  white,  and  yellow  conductive  paints  supplied 
by  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  These  paints  were  formulated  with  conductive 
pigment  to  provide  desired  optical  properties,  The  sample  area  was  also  340  cm^ 
but  the  thickness  was  0.  01  cm, 

3.  1.2  TEST  results 

The  results  of  the  simulation  test  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  conductive 
paints  did  not  charge;  the  surface  potential  remained  less  than  1 V for  all  beam 
vollyge  conditions.  There  was  no  apparent  physical  damage  to  the  samples  as  a 
r esult  of  these  tests.  It  is  planned  to  conduct  long  duration  tests  of  these  samples 
to  determine  if  there  will  be  any  time  dependent  degradation  due  to  the  electron 
bombardment. 
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Figure  2,  -Spacecraft  Paints  Charging  Surrey 
Data 


The  nonconductive  palilt  does  charge  but  soon  reaches  a limiting  value  of 
about  -2200  V.  The  behavior  is  typical  of  those  insulators  \tfhose  resistance 
decreases  with  voltage.  The  steady-state  leakage  current  values  verify  this 
resistance  decrease.  There  were  no  visible  discharges  during  these  tests  nor 
was  there  any  apparent  damage  to  the  samples  as  a result  of  the  tests.  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  the  sample  did  *'eleclroflu6reSce"  under  eleetroti  bombard- 
ment — it  glowed  in  the  beam. 

3.2  Silvered  TeHon  Sam|tles 

3.  2.  1 SAMPLE  DESCRIf>TION 

All  of  the  tests  described  in  this  section  were  conducted  with  15  by  20  cm 
silvered  Teflon  samples,  0.013  cm  (5  mil)  thick,  with  the  Teflon  surface  exposed 
to  the  electron  flux.  The  sample  was  usually  made  by  covering  a grounded  metal 
substrate  with  5 cm  wide  strips  of  silvered  Teflon  tape.  A conductive  adhesive 
'"as  used  so  chat  the  silver  layer  Was  electrically  grounded  within  a few  ohmS. 

3.2.2  TEST  RESULTS 

3.  2.  2. 1 Charging  Characteristics 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  steady-state  surface 
voltage  profiles  (a)  show  that  the  central  portion  of  the  insulator  reaches  a uniform 
potential  dependent  only  ori  the  beam  voltage.  Therefore,  the  central  portion  bf 
the  insulator  seems  to  acquire  the  characteristics  of  a conductor  »no  transverse 
electric  field.  However,  there  is  a very  pronounced  edge  voltage  gradient  that 
appears  to  become  more  pronounced  with  increasing  beam  Voltage.  Apparently 
these  edge  voltage  gradients  can  drive  currents  around  the  edges  contributing 
Bifmifir,antly  to  the  total  leakage  current  measured  in  this  estperiment. 
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(a)  STEADV-STATE  VOUACE  . — (b)  SURFACE  VOlTAdE  AS 

profiles.  ' FUNCTIONOF  BEAM... 


Figure  3.  Silver  Teflon  Charging  Data 


If  the  steady-state  surface  potential  for  the  central  portion  of  the  sample  is 
plotted  against  the  beam  voltage,  a linear  relationship  rtsult.S  as  shown  In  Figure 
3(b).  The  surface  voltage  is  simply  1800  V less  than  the  beam  voltage  for  the 
range  shown.  Since  1800  V is  approximately  the  value  for  the  secondary  emission 
yield  to  be  unity,  the  surface  Voltage  appears  to  be  controlled  by  the  secondary  . 
emission;  the  leakage  currents  are  too  small  to  Influence  the  sur^ce  potential. 

If  the  leakage  current  transients  are  integrated,  the  charge  deposited  on  the 
sample  can  be  computed.  A plot  of  this  charge  versus  the  central  surface  poten- 
tial for  each  test  condition  is  shown  in  figure  3(c).  The  slope  of  this  curve  is  the 
effective  Capacitance  of  the  sample.  This  curve  indicates  that  the  capacitance 
depends  upon  the  surface  voltage.  ‘This  effect  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  edge 
effect  on  the  surface  voltage  and  not  due  to  a change  in  the  material  dielectric 
coefficient. 

Once  the  charge  and  surface  potential  are  available,  the  energy  stored  in  the 
Sample  can  be  computed.  This  result  is  shewn  in  Figure  3(d). 
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3.2. 2. 2 tWSchafge  Charaetepistics 

When  the  beam  voltage  ia  increased  above  -12  kV.  visible  discharges  occur 
similar  to  those  shown  in  Figure  4.  Pictured  is  a single  discharge  event  as  a 
result  of  bombardment  with  20  keV  electrons.  Pinholes  were  deliberately  placed 
in  the  center  of  each  5 cm  width  of  tape.  The  discharges  originate  at  the  edges  of 

the  tape  and  the  pinholes  which  are  the  places  where  the  largest  voltage  gradients 
Would  be  expected. 


Figure  4.  Discharges  in  silver  Teflon  Sample. 
Tape  sample.  Conductive  adhesive 


The  surface  voltage  and  leakage  current  data  obtained  during  a discharge  test 
are  shown  in  Figure  5..  The  Voltage  probe  was  swept  at  discrete  time  intervals 
and  the  leakage  current  was  recorded  every  minute.  The  actual  time  of  the  dis- 
charge was.  determined,  from  the  recorder  trace  of  the  'eakage  current.  The  charge 
deposited  up  to  breakdown  and  the  charge  remaining  on  the  sample  after  breakdown 
was  computed  by  integrating  the  leakage  current.  The  surface  voltage  was  obtained 
from  the  probe  readings,  the  energy  lost  was  computed  from  the  charge  and  volt- 
age values.  The  effective  value  of  the  Capacitance  also  computed  from  the  charge 
and  voltage  values,  was  essentially  a constant.  The  distinction  between  partial 
discharge  and  major  discharge  depends  upon  the  charge  and  energy  lost  in  the  dis- 
charge; in  a major  discharge  a large  fraction  of  charge  and  stored  energy  is  lost. 

Typical  characteristics  for  the  discharges  irt  silvered  Teflon  samples  are 
summarized  hi  PigUre  6.  One  assumption  made  in  these  studies  is  that  a single 
sweep  across  the  sample  provides  a voltage  profile  representative  of  the  entire 
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sample.  This  aSSOmptloh  \»aS  verified  by  CortipaHng  samjJle  surface  potential 
profiles  obtained  just  before  and  just  after  discharge  i»lth  Computed  surface  volt- 
age values.  These  values  were  conaimted  using  a One-dirnenslonal  model  for  a 
silvered  Teflon  capacitor,.  These  values  are  -id,  100  V before  discharge  and 
-6500  V after  discharge.  These  Values  are  in  good  agreement  with  the  actual 
probe  readings  of  Figure  6(a).  Hence,  It  appears  that  the  voltage  obtained  from 
the  probe  sv^eep  is  representative  of  the  whole  Sample. 

The  transient  current  pulses  during  a major  discharge  under  20  keV  electron 
bombardment  have  also  been  obtained.  A typical  pulse  Is  shown  In  Figure  6(b). 

The  duration  of  this  pulse  IS  on  the  order  of  300  nseC  while  the  peak  amplitude 
ranges  between  20  and  100  A_  The  maximum  values  of  charge  represented-by  this 
pulse  (from  Integration  of  the  area  Under  the  curve)  are  oh  the  order  of  15  pC 
instead  of  the  50  to  60  jC  of  charge  lost  in-discharge  as  computed  from  the  surface 
voltage  readings.  The  replacement  current  does  not  appear  to  compensate  for  all 
the  charge  that  is  lost  In  the  discharge.  A modeLof  the  discharge  phenomenon  Is 
being  developed. 

AS  a result  of  the  discharge  tests  there  Was  some  silver  loss  at  the  tape  edges 
where  the  discharges  originated.  The  loss  was  concentrated  at  the  discharge 
location  and  did  nOt  appear  to  increase  with  time  up  to  test  times  of  several  hours. 

It  was  possible  that  the  outgassing  Of  the  adhesive  in  the  CfaCkS  between  the 
tape  might  have  influenced  the  discharging  characteristics.  To  investigate  this  a 
test  was  conducted  with  a single  sheet  of  silvered  Teflon  mounted  on  a wire  frame 
with  a minimal  amount  of  adhesive  on  the  sample  back.  Again  the  Teflon  faced  the 
electron  beam.  The  sliver  layer  Was  wired  directly  to  the  electrical  ground.  The 
test  results  were  similar  to  those  of  the  tape  samples.  The  visible  discharges 
observed  under  20  keV  electron  bombardment  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  This  is  a 
time  ekposure  and  represents  about  three  major  discharges.  It  appear?  that  if 
there  is  any  outgassing,  it  does  not  appreciably  change  the  discharge 
characteristics . 

3.3  Themal  Ble  .Let  Sauples 

3.3.1  SAMPLE  DESCRIPTION 

Four  different  types  of  Kapton  outer  layer  blankets  were  evaluated  in  this 
series  of  tests.  These  samples  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  Sample  A,  B,  and  D have 
0. 013  cih  (5  mil)  thick  Kapton  aS  the  outer  layer.  Sample  C has  a 0. 005  cm  (2  mil) 
thick  Kapton  outer  layer.  Sample  D has  a sewn  edge  construction  while  the  others 
have  open  edges,  the  interior  portions  of  the  blankets  are  15  or  20  layers  of 
aluminized  Mylar.  All  metallic  layers  of  all  blankets  Were  grounded  througjh  the 
electrometer,  m all  cases  the  samples  were  tested  with  the  Kapton  layer  facing 
the  electron  source. 


3.3.2  tEiST  RESUi.TS 

3. 3.  2. 1 Charging  CharacteriStlfcS 

The  charging  characteristics  ar6  shown  In  Figure  9.  The  steady-state  -oltagfe 
profiles  (Figure  9(a))  show  the  same  characteristics  as  the  silvefed  Teflon  film: 
uniform  potential  across  the  central  portion  of  the  Kapton  with  very  strong  grad- 
ients at  the  edges,  the  distortion  in  the  voltage  profile  at  the  right  hand  edge 
(above  5 kV  beam  voltage)  occurred  when  the  probe  passed  close  to  a blanket 
grounding  tab. 
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The  plot  o/  the  stfeady-sthte  voltage  versus  the  beam  Voltage  (Figure  &(b)) 
agaW  shows  a linear  relationship  fob  the  0.  013  Cm  (5  mil)  thick  Kapton.  The 
surface  voltage  for  the  Kaptoh  is  1200  V less  than  the  beam  voltage,  atid  again  is 
controlled  by  the  secondary  emission  Characteristics  of  the  surface.  The  0.  005 
Cm  (2  mil)  Kapton  material  begins  with  the  surface  voltage  controlled  by  secondary 
emission.  However,  above  “-5  kV  Surface  voltage,  the  effect  of  leakage  Current 
begins  to  slow  the  rise  in  surface  Voltage.  This  effect  is  expected  based  on  the 
lower  bulk  resistance. 

The  charge  deposited  per  unit  surface  area  and  the  energy  stored  per  unit 
surface  area,  are  shown  in  Figure  9(c)  and  (d).  The  slope  of  the  charge-surface 
voUage  curve  again  changes  with  the  voltage,  showing  that  the  capacitance  varies 
with  voltage.  This  variation  is  -belieVed  to  be  due  to  the  voltage  gradients  at  the 
material  edges. 

The  conclusion  from  this  work  is  that  the  charging  characteristics  of  Kapton 
blankets  do  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the  method  of  edge  treatment.  The  material 
thickness  dependence  is  as  anticipated.  More  pronounced  effects  of  edge  treat- 
ment Will  be  discussed  when  discharge  characteristics  are  reviewed. 

3. 3.  2.  2 Discharge  Characteristics 

The  discharge  characteristic  data  are  shown  in  Figures  10  and  11.  Generally, 
the  discharge  characteristics  of  the  two  0.  6l3  cm  Kapton  open  edge  blankets 
(Figures  8(a)  and  (b))  were  similar.  The  0.  O05  cm  kapton  blanket  and  the  sewh 
edge  blankets  (Figures  8(c)  and  (d))  behaved  in  a similar  manner.  Therefore,  the 
discharge  characteristics  will  be  discussed  only  in  terms  of  sCwn  edge  blankets 
and  open  edge  blankets. 

The  discharge  characteristics  of  the  sewn  edge  blankets  are  shown  in  Figure 
10(a).  in  this  figure  the  surface  voltage  probe  traces  just  before  and  after  dis- 
charge are  displayed.  Using  the  transient  leakage  current  data  to  obtain  values 
for  the  charge,  and  the  computed  value  of  the  capacitance,  the  surface  Voltage  has 
been  calculated  and  superimposed  on  the  voltage  probe  traces.  The  agreement  iS 
very  good.  Applying  these  techniques  to  all  of  the  test  data  results,  in  the  break- 
down characteristics  listed,  it  has  been  found  that  the  initial  breakdown  for  each 
beam  voltage  test  above  -10  kV  occurred  when  the  average  surface  voltage  was 
about  -10.4  kV.  After  this  initial  breakdown  subsequent  discharges  occurred 
When  the  average  surface  potefttial  reached  -8.  2 kV.  The  energy  dissipated  in 
these  discharges  is  relatively  loW.  The  number  of  discharges  per  unit  test  time, 
however,  is  fairly  high. 

The  visible  discharges  observed  on  the  sewn  edge  blanket  are  shoWn  in 
Figure  10(b).  the  characteristic  of  the  discharge  is  that  of  a glow  of  light  over 
the  kapton  surface  with  definite  discharge  spots  at  the  thread  line  of  the  blanket 
edges.  It  is  believed  that  this  sewing  acts  as  the  trigger  for  the  discharge. 
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The  discharge  characteristic^  of  the  open  edge  blahkets  are  shown  in  Figure 
il(a).  Here,  only  the  trace  after  the  dweharge  has  been  obtained.  The  -i2  kV 
limitation  of  the  surface  Voltage  probe  prevented  measuring  the  surface  potential 
profile  before  discharges  occurred.  The  agreement  betv^een  the  available  voltage 
trace  and  computed  average  voltage  is  still  good.  As  one  cah  see  from  these  char- 
acteristics. it  retiuires  a large  voltage  to  cause  the  breakdown,  but  when  it  does 
discharge  the  energy  dissipated  is  very  large.  Almost  all  of  the  stored  energy  in 
the  blanket  is  lost.  The  visible  discharges  from  this  type  of  discharge  are  shown 
in  Figure  11(b).  The  discharges  appear  as  streaks  Originating  at  either  vent  holes 
or  grounding  points  and  extending  across  the  blanket  surface. 


3. 3.  2.  3 Effect  of  Sunlight  on  kapton  Blanket  Characteristics 

A sunlight -eclipse  simulation  test  was  conducted  using  an  open  edge  Kapton 
outer  layer  blanket  (Figure  3(a)).  The  surface  Voltages  measured  during  this  test 
are  shown  in  Figure  li  The  conditions  throughout  this  test  were:  -10  kV  beam 
voltage  with  a 1 nA/cm  beam  current  density.  The  test  was  started  with  the  sam- 
ple potential  at  zero  volts  and  then  exposed  to  the  electron  flux  with  the  solar  simu- 
lator off.  The  sample  charged  to  about  -9  kV  as  expected.  The  effective  resistance 


of  the  sample  under  the  dark  steady-state  conditions  was  3.  6 x lo“ 


ohnis. 
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The  solar  simulator  waa  turned  on  30  minutes  after  the  teSt  started  and  re- 
mained on  for  an  additional  30  minutes.  The  surface  voltage  and  the  leakage  cur 
rent  changed  Immediately  (the  step  (n  the  curve  was  cauSe  by  the  two-stage  turn 
Oh  requirement  of  the  solar  simulator).  After  3o  minutes  In  the  sunlight  (at  about 
3/4  Solar  intensity),  the  surface  voltage  was  decreased  to  about  -200  V and  the 
sample  effective  resistance  reduced  by  3 orders  of  magnitude  (to  3. 6 x lo®ohms). 
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At  thlfl  point  the  simulator  was  turned  art  ahd  the  sample  allowed  to  charge  up 
again.  The  charging  l-ate  tor  thl  eclipse  cycle  was  slower  than  the  first  eclipse 
cycle.  After  the  30  mlrUites  in  the  dark,  the  surface  voltage  reached  only  -7  kV 
corresponding  to  an  effective  resistance  of  4-  X Ohms.  Turning  the  Solar  simu- 
lator back  on  drOVe  the  the  surface  voltage  back  down  to  the  -200  V level. 

The  test  was  repeated  with  the  beam  voltage  set  at  20  kV  with  a 1 nA/cm  beam 
current  density.  The  Initial  dark  eclipse  simulation  resulted  in  a series  of  dis- 
charges^. When  the  simulator  was  turned  on,  the  surface  potential  dropped  again 
to  about  -200  V and  all  discharge  activity  ceased.  After  20  minutes  into  the  second 
eclipse  simulation  the  potential  was  only  about  -6  kV  with  no  discharge  activity. 

The  behavior  appears  to  be  related  to  the  photoconductivity  effect  reported 
for  Kapton.  The  Kaptofl  material  has  shown  an  immediate  decrease  in  bulk 
resistance  with  illumination  and  appears  to  slowly  return  to  the  original  properties 
when  returned  to  dark  conditions.  The  Kapton  behavior  exhibited  in  these  tests  is 
probably  not  the  result  of  photoemission  from  the  sample  since  no  other  ma'.erial 
tested  with  the  solar  simulator  exhibited  suCh  an  immediate  and  pronounced  drop. 
The.  reduction  in  bulk  resistivity  Could  be  enhanced  by  an  increase  in  the  sample 
temperature.  But  this  should  take  a finite  time  to  cause  the  change. 

3.3.3  QUARTZ  CLOTH  OUTER  LAVER  BLANKET  SAMPLES 

TWo  samples  of  thermal  blankets  with  AstrOquartz  cloth  substituted  for  the 
Kapton  outer  layer  Were  tested.  One  sample  had  a sewn  edge  (provided  by  Rock- 
well International,  Inc. ) while  the  second  had  open  edges. 

The  test  results  are  shown  in  Figure  13(a)  and  (b).  The  steady-state  surface 
voltage  as  a function  of  beam  voltage  (Figure  13(a))  shows  that  the  surface  charges 
only  to  slightly  more  than  -4  kV  under  a 20  kV  beam  test  condition.  The  charac- 
teristic Corresponds  to  a sample  in  which  the  resistance  increases  with  the  surface 
voltage.  The  sample  effective  resistance  is  shown  in  Figure  13(b).  The  transient 
leakage  current  data  indicate  that  there  is  little,  if  ahy,  charge  stored  in  these 
samples. 

There  Wer-e  no  discharges  observed  during  these  tests.  However,  as  with  the 
S-130  pamt  sample,  the  blanket  did  electrofluoresce  In  the  beam.  A picture  of 
the  sample  glowing  is  shown  in  Eigure  14. 

3.1  Solar  Array  Se^ents 

3.4.1  SAMPLE  description 

Three  different  solar  array  segments  were  evaluated  in  this  test  series.  The 
segments  are  shown  in  Figure  15.  Segment  A is  called  the  standard  solar  array 
segment,  it  Is  an  array  of  24  2-  by  2-cm  cells  In  series.  The  ceils  are  10  mils 
(0.025  cm)  thick,  iO  ohm-cm  resistivity,  N on  P type  solar  cells.  The  cover 
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.slides  are  12  mils  (0,03  cm)  fu.s6d  .silica  (Corning  7040),  The  cells  are  bonded  to 
a Kapton  sheet  which  Is  bonded  to  a flberglas.s  .sheet.  One  end  of  the  fiberglass 
board  is  covered  with  a grounded  metal  plalo  The  flbfergla  .s  on  the  other  three 
edges  of  the  segment  l.s  uncovered  and  expo.scd  to  the  electron  '.lux  durtftg  the  test- 
ing, The  electrical  circuit  of  the  segment  Is  grounded  throug!)  the  electrometer 
for  the  tests. 

.Segment  B consists  of  27  2-  by  2-cm  cells  In  a series /parallel  configuration. 
These  cells  are  mounted  directly  on  a 3-mll  (0.  00"-cm)  Kaptoh-flbergla.ss  flexible 
substrate.  The  cells  are  8-mll  (0,  ()12-cm)  thick,  1 ohm-cm  solar  cells.  The 
cover  slides  are  4-mll  (0. 006-cm)  thick  cerium  doped  microsheet.  This  segment 
has  been  constructed  using  the  same  techniques  employed  In  manufacturing  tho 
Canadlan-Amerlcan  Communications  Technology  .Satellite  array. 

Segment  C consists  of  nine  2-  by  4-cm  cells  In  a series /parallel  configuration 
with  a conductive  coating  on  the  coverslldes.  These  cells  are  mounted  on  a fiber- 
glass board  with  about  a 0.  6 cm  fiberglass  border  exposed  at  all  four  edges.  The 
cells  are  11-mll  (0.  028-cm)  thick,  15  to  45  ohm-cm  solar  cells.  The  cover  slides 
are  12-mll  (0.03 -cm)  fused  silica  (Corning  7940)  with  a thin,  transparent  conduc- 
tive coating  applied  by  the  Optical  Coatings  Laboratory  (OCLI),  The  conductive 
coatings  on  each  cell  have  been  connected  together  at  the  four  corners  and  elec- 
trically grounded.  During  the  tests  of  this  segment,  the  current  collected  by  the 
conductive  covers  is  monitored  separately  from  the  current  collected  by  the  array 
circuit. 

3.4.2  test  results 

3. 4.  2. 1 Charging  Characteristics 

The  characteristics  of  the  standard  and  flexible  substrate  segments  (Figure 
15(a)  and  (b))  are  shown  in  Figures  16  and  17;  the  conductive  coverslide  segments 
will  be  discussed  later.  In  Figure  16  the  voltage  profiles  across  the  two  segments 
are  shown  for  various  beam  voltages.  For  both  segments  the  effect  of  the  edges  is 
pronounced  when  the  beam  voltage  exceeds  -5  kV.  The  most  severe  voltage  grad- 
ients are  produced  at  the  Interface  between  the  coverslldes  and  the  border.  In 
fact,  there  is  evidence  that  the  border  can  control  the  charging  of  the  coverslldes 
(See  Figure  16(a)),  This  effect  suggests  that  material  samples  should  be  tested 
with  the  flight  conflguraiion  boundaries  in  order  to  evaluate  properly  the  behavior 
of  any  particular  satellite  exterior  design. 

The  steady-state  surface  voltage  reached  by  the  coverslldes  and  the  substrates 
as  a function  of  beam  voltage,  the  charge  deposited  and  energy  stored  In  the  seg- 
ments are  shown  in  Figure  17,  The  error  bars  on  the  voltage  curves  represen*  the 
range  of  values  across  the  samples. 
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The  surface  Veltage  C irve  for  the  standard  segment  coversUde  and  the  fiber- 
glass are  straight  lines.  This  implies  that  the  surface  voltage  for  both  is  con- 
trolled by  the  secondary  emission  characterlstibs  of  each  material  with  the  fused 
sUita  being  a slightly  better  ertUter^ 

The  surface  voltage  curve  for  the  flexible  substrate  segment  indicates  that  the 
cerium  doped  microsheet  cov6rslldes  charge  to  a lesser  value  than  the  fused  silica 
and  behave  as  a material  whose  resistance  increases  with  voltage,  this  behavior 
may  be  the  result  of  the  charging  of  the  border  and  may  not  be  real.  This  will  1-3 
verified  In  future  tests  on  the  mlcrosheet  alone.  The  Kapton-flberglass  substrate 
behaves  as  expected.  The  Surface  voltage  is  controlled  by  secondary  emission 
until  the  surface  potential  reaches  about  -9  kV  at  which  point  the  leakage  current 
influences  the  voltage  and  the  curve  starts  to  fall  off- 

The  charge  deposited  on  the  coverslldes  of  both  segments,  along  with  the 
energy  stored,  is  shown  in  Figure  17(b)  and  (c)  as  a function. of  the  coversUde 
average  voltage.  Fr*om  these  curves  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  same  charge 
is  deposited  on  the  flexible  substrate  segment  aS  the  standard  segment,  the  energy 
stored  in  the  flexible  substrate  segment  IS  considerably  less.  This  effect  may  be 
due  to  the  charging  of  the  substrate  boundaries-  Ih  any  case,  the  techniques  used 
in  constructing  the  flexible  substrate  segment  appear  to  minimize  the  charging  ©f 
the  segment. 

3.  4.  2.  2 Discharging  Characteristics 

The  discharge  characteristics  of  Only  the  standard  array  segment  have  been 
obtained.  For  this  segment,  discharges  are  observed  When  the  beam  Voltage  is 
about  -14  kV.  A picture  of  a typical  discharge  is  shoWn  irt  Figure  18.  The  dis- 
charges seem  to  originate  at  the  edges  of  the  coverslideS  and  culminate  in  a flash 
of  light  over  most  of  the  coverslidCs.  ThCrC  is  no  apparent  physical  damage  to  the 
coverslldes  due  to  these  discharges.  The  voltage -current  characteristics  of  the 
segment  are  the  same  after  this  test  as  before.  Long  time  discharge  tests  are 
planned  to  determine  if  the  discharges  can  eventually  decrease  the  array 
performance. 

The  discharge  characteristics  for  this  segment  have  been  obtained  from  the 
leakage  current  measurements  as  shown  In  Figure  19.  The  charge  stored  Is  com- 
puted by  integrating  this  current.  The  breakdown  voltage  Is  Computed  from  the 
value  of  the  capacitance  and  the  computed  charge  deposited  up  to  the  point  of  dis- 
charge. the  energy  lost  In  the  discharge  is  obtained  by  computing  the  energy 
stored  at  the  time  of  the  discharge  and  the  energy  remaining  after  the  discharge. 
The  average  results  for  the  three  partial  discharges  and  the  15  major  discharges 
are  tabulated  on  figure  19.  As  Can  be  seen  the  discharges  seem  to  occur  between 
-8  and  -9  kV.  In  a partial  discharge  only  about  25  mJ  are  lost  whereas  the  full 
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60  mj  staged  in  the  segmeht  are  l06t  th  a major  diaeharge.  The  reasons  for 
partial  discharges  in  some  testa  and  major  discharges  in  other  tests  are  still  to 
be  established, 

3.  4,  3 Effeet  of  solar  simulation  on  Flexible  Substrate  Segment 

It  is  known  that  sunlight  will  increase  the  Conduction  in  Kapton^®  exposed  to 
the  lights  This  increase  would  result  in  lowering  the  surface  potential  and  possi- 
bly prevent  discharging.  However^  there  is  a question  of  what  would  happen  to  the 
dark  dielectric  surfaces  behind  the  solar  cells  if  the  array,  were  exposed  to  a sub- 
storm condition  While  the  cell  side  was  illuminated.  Would  there  be  discharges? 

Or  would  the  reduced-resistivity  of  the  illuminated  Kapton  affect  the  darkened 
areas?  A test  has  been  conducted  at  the  LeRC  to  determine  the  response  to  these 
conditions.  Additional  testing  of  a similar  array  segment  has  been  conducted  in 
the  ESTEC  facility. 

The  flexible  substrate  segmeht  \tfas  mounted  in  the  LeRC  facility  Such  that  the 
dielectric  side  was  exposed  to  the  electron  fluX.  A Infrared,  quartz  arc  lamp  was 
mounted  in  the  tank  so  that  the  light  would  illuminate  the  cell  side  of  the  segment 
at  about  0.  5 sblar  intensity.  Test  runs  were  made  at  several  voltages  at  a beam 
current  density  of  10  nA/cm^  first  with  the  lamp  off  for  3o  mlhutes,  then  with  the 
lahop  oh  for  30  minutes,  followed  by  60  mihuteS  again  Itt  die  dark  ahd  finally,  30 
nilhutes  with  the  lanip  on  again.  The  total  number  of  discharges  detected  by  the 
loop  antenna  50  cm  from  the  Segment  Was  counted  at  each  beam  current  voltage. 

The  results  for  the  -10,  -12,  ahd  -14  kV  beam  voltage  tests  are  shown  In  Figure 
20.  Similar  trends  were  found  in  the  -16,  -18,  and  -20  kV  teStS. 

As  is  apparent  from  Figure  20,  the  segment  e.xtierie.iced  numerous  discharges 
when  the  segment  was  it.  the  dark  initially.  When  the  light  was  turned  on  the  dis- 
charges stopped  immediately.  When  the  lamp  was  agab  turned  off,  the  discharges 
occurred  again,  but  at  a significantly  lo'ver  rate.  Even  the  lower  rate  was  termi- 
nated when  the  lamp  was  again  turned  on.  Therefore,  the  light  on  the  cell  side  of 
the  segmeht  seems  to  stop  the  discharges  that  occur  when  the  dielectric  side  is 
bombarded  with  kilovolt  electrons  while  the  cell  electrical  circuit  is  grounded. 

The  reason  for  this  behavior  is  either  due  to  the  photOcondufctlvity  effect  in  Kaptoi. 
or  thermal  effects  in  the  dielectric  (there  was  no  attempt  to  control  or  measure 
the  segment  temperature  during  these  tests). 

The  discharges  that  were  observed  during  this  test  are  shown  In  Figure  21. 
This  pldture  is  a multiple  discharge  exposure  of  the  segment  in  the  dark  while  the 
dlelebtric  Is  bombarded.  The  majority  of  the  discharges  occur  at  the  cell  inter- 
connects. This  implies  that  the  Kaptoh-flberglass  cloth  is  charged  to  a point  where 
there  is  a breakdown  through  the  cloth  to  the  grounded  Uiiercoimect.  {Preliminary 
calculations  indicate  that  the  surface  potential  is  about  -8  to  -9  kV  at  the  discharge 
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which  is  sufficient  to  bfeak  do^n  the  thili  Kdpton  sheet  between  the  fiberglass 
strands. 

After  rurtning  tests  oil  the  segitieiit  for*  about  40  bout's,  a marked  decrease  ih  the 
numbef  t>f  discharges  Was  noted.  The  segment  Was  removed  from  the  facility  and 
inspected.  It  Was  found  that  the  cloth  was  punctured  at  every  interconnect.  This 
apparently  reduced  the  number  of  discharges  per  unit  time.  There  was  ho  degra- 
dation of  the  cell  characteristics  as  a result  of  these  tests. 

3. 4.  2.  4 Conduetive  Coverslide  Test  Results 

This  segment  was  exposed  only  to  a limited  test.  The  voltage  profiles  obtained 
are  shown  in  Figure  22.  These  profiles  show  that  the  conductive  coverslides  re- 
mained at  ground  potential  while  the  surrounding  fiberglass  boundary  charged  to 
rather  high  potentials.  In  fact,  these  reached  a point  Where  discharges  between 
the  fiberglass  and  the  thin  conductive  covers  were  possible.  Therefore,  the  test 
was  stopped.  The -fiberglass  Will  be  covered  and  grounded  and  the  test  will  be 
repeated. 
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Figure  22.  Steady-state  Surface  Voltage 
Profiles  of  Solar  Array  Segments 


The  conductive  coVersllrtes  did  collect  currents  proportional  to  the  cell  area 
and  the  beam  current,  as  expected.  There  Were  no  nohuniformltles  observed  In 
the  voltage  profile  over  the  conductive  coverslides.  The  location  of  the  gaps 
between  the  cells  was  barely  discernible.  The  sample  was  very  well  behaved. 
The  results  again  pointed  out  the  neeci  to  test  samples  in  flight  configurations  so 
that  the  effects  of  the  surroundings  can  be  evaluated. 


4.  C0M:U  IH\4;  RKMAHKS 


A of  sUrVey  tests  h£ive  beeA  conducted  in  the  Levels  fte^e^rch  Center 

geomagnetic  subetorm  simula4ion  facility  on  typical  spacecraft  materials.  The 
samples,  ranging  in  size  from  300  to  lOOO  cm^  were  exposed  to  mohoerergetic 
electron  energies  from  2 to  20  kev  at  a current  density  of  I nA/cm  . 

in  general,  all  the  insulator  materials  behave  as  if  they  VvCre  capacitors  with 
one  surface  at  ground  potential  while  the  surface  facing  the  electron  beam  came  to 
an  equilibrium  potential  that  depended  upon  the  secondary  emission,  baCkscatterihg, 
and-leakage  currents.  Strong  voltage  gradients  were  found  at  the  edges  of  the  Sam- 
ples and  these  must  be  considered  in  treating  the  sample  as  a simple  capacitor. 

The  effective  capacitance  of  the  sample  appears  to  change  with  surface  voltage  as 
a result  of  this  edge  voltage  gradient.  Solar  simulation  changed  the  charging 
Characteristics  of  the  samples  either  because  of  phOtoemission,  photocondUction, 
or  thermal  effects,  t'inally,  it  was  found  that  the  surroundings  can  influence  the 
charging  of  the  samples.  Therefore,  realistic  evaluations  of  the  behavior  of  mate- 
rials for  a specific  design  must  include  the  effects  of  the  surroundings  in  the  flight 
configuration. 

The  samples  in  which  discharges  did  not  occur  were  the  spacecraft  paints 
(both  conductive  and  honconductive),  quartz  cloth  samples  and  cundUctlve  cover - 
slide  Solar  drfay  segments.  In  the  case  of  the  S-13G  paint  and  the  quartz  cloth 
the  Samples  were  charged  to  limited  voltage  values,  but  they  did  "electrofluoresce** 
in  the  electron  beam. 

All  of  the  Other  samples  tested  did  discharge.  The  discharges  normally  orig- 
inate at  the  sample  edges  or  at  imperfections  on.  the  surface.  These  are  the  places 
Where  the  Voltage  gradients  are  the  most  severe.  The  discharges  were  visible  and 
have  been  photographed.  The  discharges  occurred  when  the  surface  potential  was 

in  the  range  of  -8  to  -12  kV.  The  energy  lost  in  the  discharges  was  computed  to 

2 

be  in  the  range  ot  about  0.  6 mj/cm  for  the  aolar.  array  segments  tb  about  2 mj/ 
cm^  for  Kapton  blankets.  Construction  techniques  and  surroundings  were  found  tb 
influence  the  discharge  characteristics  bf  the  samples  so  that  the  evaluattbn  for  a 
particular  spacecraft  design  shbuld  involve  testing  in  flight  configurations. 

There  are  two  scaling  factors  that  still  must  be  resolved.  The  first  is  the 
geometric  scaling,  oi*  how  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  very  large  space- 
craft surfaces  from  tests  On  small  area  samples.  In  order  to  obtain  this  scaling 
factor,  large  area  tests  in  very  large  facilities  must  be  Conducted.  SuCh  a test. 
f>rogram  is  being  considered  for  the  near  future. 

The  second  scaling  factor  is  the  environmental  scaling  or  the  transition  from 
monoenergetic  electron  fluxes  to  the  distributed  energy*  plasma  of  space,  one 
attempt  at  this  extrapolation  is  given  irt  another  piaper  of  this  session.  The  final 


answer  will  come  only  after  spate-flight  data  on  the  materials  characteristics 
have  been  obtalrted  from  experiments  such  as  those  on  SCATHA. 

The  testing  program  that  has  been  described  here  will  continue  until  all  of  the 
significant  parameters  for  the  various  spacecraft  materials  have  been  evaluated. 
The  information  gathered  will  be  issued  in  reports  and  catalogued  for  incorporatiort 
In  the  Design  Criteria  Handbook  that  is  to  be  the  main  output  of  the  jOJit  AF-NASA 
Spacecraft  Charging  Investigation. 
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Comparison  of  Experimenfol  Results 
with  Simple  Anoly:tical  Models 
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Cteveldhdy  Ohio  


Abstract 


An  underetandlng  of  the  behavior  of  materials,  of  dielectrics  in  particular, 
under  Charged  particle  bombardment  is  essential  to  the  prediction  and  prevention 
of  the  adverse  effects  of  Spacecraft  charging.  This  paper  presents  an  effort  to 
Obtain  Such  an  understanding  through  a combined  analytical  and  experimental 
approach. 

A one-dimensional  model  for  Charging  of  samples  in  the  LeRc  test  facility  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  experimental  data  taken  in  this  facility  to  develop  "material 
chargttig  characteristics"  for  silvered  Teflon.  These  characteristics  are  then  used 
m a one  dimensional  model  for  charging  in  space  to  examine  expected  response. 
Relative  charging  rates  as  well  as  relative  charging  levels  fOr  silvered  Teflon  and 
metal  are  discussed. 


1.  INTRODtJCTIO>i 


Two  previous  papers*'^  described  the  test  facility,  test  methods  and  measure- 
ments, and  the  results  of  Various  materials  characteristics  test  performed  at  tiie 
Lewis  Research  Center  in  support  of  the  Spacecraft  charging  investigation.  The 
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prortnt  papef  .umwafUei  the  ailaljtlcal  work  whUll  has  bean  pertbrmed  Inter- 
actlv(»ly  M^lth  this  exp^flrrierttal  work,  the  goal  of  the  analysis  Is  t^/vofola.  First. 

Is  tb  model  the  charging  of  material  samples  lii  terms  of  the  material's  para- 
meters. Second,  since  a goal  of  the  entire  study  is  to  predict  behavior  of  space- 
craft surfaces,  an  attempt  Is  made  to  "Scale"  the  environment,  that  is.  to  relate 
results  obtained  using  a monoenergetlc  beam  in  the  ground  test  facility  to  expected 
results  with  distributed  particle  fluxes  of  the  space  environment.  An  approach  to 
establish  this  environment  scaling  Is  to  develop  models  of  charging  for  both 
charged  particle  environments,  and  assume  that  the  material  properties  are  con- 
stant. then  differences  between  material  charging  behavior  under  ground  test  and 
in  space  are  a result  of  the  differences  in  the  two  environments.  It  IS  recognized 
that  the  vacuum  levels  In  the  ground  test  and  space  environments  are  also  different. 
No  attempt  is  made  here  to  account  for. this  factor. 

This  paper,  then,  represents  a first  attempt  at  attaining  me  twO  goals  of 
characterizing  material  charging  and  scaling  to  the  space  environment.  The 
models  used  ar.i  one-dlmenSional  and  describe  charging  of  samples  in  terms  of  the 
charging  of  a capacitor.  This  type  of  model  has  been  used  by  a number  of 
workers^' ^ to  describe  Spacecraft  charging. 

The  procedure  used  herein  was  to  first  develop  a one- dimensional  model  to 
describe  charging  of  Sampled  in  the  LeRC  vacuum  teSt  facility.  This  model  con- 
tained a number  of  oarameters  which  were  varied  to  provide  best  fits  to  experi- 
mental data  Obtained  in  the  facility.  The  values  of  these  parameters  which  yielded 
the  best  fit  were  identified  aS  the  "material  charging  characteristics.  " These  were 
then  used  in  conjunction  with  a ofle-dimefisional  model  fOr  charging  Irt  the  space 
substorm  environment  to  make  some  predictions  of  the  charging  behavior  of  the^ 
materials  in  space.  The  insulator  studied  here  is  5 mil  silvered  FEP  Teflon. 


2.  ONK-UIMKNSION  \L  (l-li)  TiKOI’M)  TKST  MUDKU 

in  the  LeRC  test  facility,  a monoenergetlc  beam  of  electrons  with  energies  of 
•V.  2 to  20  keV  IS  directed  at  normal  Incidence  to  planar  samples.  A beam  current 
density  of  1 flA/cm^  was  used  to  obtalri  all  test  data  disCuSsed  in  this  report. 

The  Ground  Test  Facility  Model  Is  a quaSlstatlc  current  balance  model,  the 
current  densities  considered  are  thOSe  due  to  primary  (beam)  electrons,  secondary 
electrons,  backscattered  electrons,  and  leakage  current  through  the  sample  bulk. 
These  'kre  denoted  by  J^.  j^.  j^g'  ^l*  respectively.  The  sample  Is  assumed  to 
charge  like  a capacitor,  thus  a time  balance  equation  Is  of  the  form 

dV„ 


4fid 


(1) 


where  id  the  magnitude  of  the  surface  voltage.  All  signs  arc  explicit  in  this 
equation,  and  in  all  others  used  in  the  test  facility  model,  tiiat  is.  all  symbols 
stand  for  positive  numbers.  The  act-iai  surface  voltage  Is  of  course  negative,  and 
this  is  assumed  throughout.  Thus  this  model  does  not  predict  positive  surface 
voltages  correctly,  since  positive  surface  voltage  would  tend  to  reattract  the 
emitted  secondary  electrons  and  this  effect  has  not  been  included  here. 

The  first  term  in  Eq.  (i)  represents  the  net  charge  deposited  on  the  surface 
<per  cm  ) in  a tin  s step,  and  so  is  termed  the  charging  current  density  and  denoted 
fay  jg.  The  procedure  used  was  to  initialize  at  t = 0 with  Vg  = 0.  Then  was 
calculated  from. ® 


e ” Js  ” ‘ 


(2) 


The  current  densities  are  all  functions  of  and  their  functional  forms  are  given 

in  Figure  1.  Equation  (2)  Is  Solved  by  an  iterative  procedure.  This  equation  can 
be  expressed  as 


With  th«  inltUl  MMimpUhn  V.  . t . 0.  a aultable  at  la  chosen,  and  iV.  caloolatad. 

g is  then  inciemented  by  AVg  (set  = AVg  for  the  first  iteration)  and  the  procedure 
repeated  until  equilibrium  is  reached,  that  is,  until 

dV 

jc=  = 0 


The  several  current  densities  in  the  preceding  equations  are  functions  of  sur- 
face  voltage.  All  but  the  leakage  current  density  are  functions  of  the  primary 
electron  beam  voltage  and  current  density.  The  parameters  which  can  be  varied 
are  the  secondary  emission  maximum  yield.  and  energy  for  maximum  yield, 
V„.  the  backscatter  coefficient.  the  resistivity,  p.  and  the  capacitance  C. 

In  practice,  valued  for  and  were  taken  from  the  literature.  Values  for  p 
were  determined  from  the  measured  surface  voltages  and  currents  at  equilibrium, 
and  fits  obtained  by  varying  fand  C.  Tills  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Section 4. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  model  does  not  account  for  beam  spread  In  angle 
or  energy,  the  presence  of  the  vacuum  tank  walls,  or  residual  gas  in  the  chamber. 
Since  it  is  one-dlmenslonal,  it  can  not,  of  course,  explicitly  describe  edge  effects, 
dr  effects  due  to  surface  variations. 

Oerlvatiofls  of  the  current  density  equations  are  presented  in  Appendix  A.  A 
summary  of  the  model  and  equations  is  given  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1.  1-D  Model  Ciround  Test  Environment 


3.  COMPARISON  RlTII  KXPKRIMKM  AL  DATA 
3.1  "PToatihg”  Aluminum  Piute 

The  first  test  data  listed  in  conjunction  with  the  test  facility  charging  model 

were  those  taken  with  a bare  aluminum  platte  which  is  normally  used  for  substrates. 

This  plate  Was  mounted  in  front  of  a second  identical  plate  which  was  grounded  to 

the  chamber  walls.  These  two  plates  were  held  apart  and  electrically  isolated  by 

a Teflon  spacer  plug  0.7  cm  long.  The  plates  ate  rectangular  with  dimensions 

15  cm  X 20  cm  ("“300  cm^  area).  Surface  voltage  of  the  floating  plate  was  mea» 

sured  as  a function  of  time  using  the  surface  voltage  probe.  ^ 

Figure  2 shews  these  data  and  the  beet  fit  calculated  curves.  In  obtaining 

these  fits  to  the  data,  values  of  6_  =3  and  = 40o  were  used.  These  are 

m max  „ 

consistent  With  ranges  of  values  for  these  parameters  given  by  Gibbons'  for  a 
surface  layer  of  AI2O3.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  some  oxide  on  the  surface  of 
the  "bare  aluminum"  plate  since  it  had  In  fact  been  exposed  to  air.  This  points  up 
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Figure  2.  Comparison  With  Experi- 
mental Data 


the  strong  dept.idence  of  charging  phenomena  oh  Sample  surface  condition,  and 
indicates  that  care  mrst  be  taken  in  making  predictions  fob  charging  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  surface. 

With  these  values  in.  the  expression  for  secondary  emission,  the  values  of  C 
used  to  obtain  the  curves  in  Figure  2 Varied  from  1,2  X 10‘^^arads  at  V3  = 5kV 
to  5 X 10  farads  at  Vg  = 16  kV,  decreasing  approximately  linearly  with  in- 
creasing beam  voltage.  The  values  used  for  the  "backScattCr  coefficient"  varied 
from  0.  15  at  Vg  = 5 kV  to  0.  5 at  Vg  = 16  kV,  again  ih  approximately  linear 
fashion.  The  expression  used  to  calculate  Secondary  emission  current  density  is 
derived  from  an  expression  for  yield  as  a function  Of  primary  energy  due  to 
Sternglass.  ® It  is  plausible  that  the  required  variation  of  5 to  obtain  fits  to  the 
data  is  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  deviations  of  the  actual  secondary  yield  from 
that  predicted  by  Sternglass  formula.  That  is,  the  adjustments  to  ? represent 
adjustments  to  the  sum  of  the  backscattered  and  secondary  electrons. 

Tne  final  point  of  concern  here  is  the  time  scale  for  charging  of  the  floating 
pl.ate:  it  reaches  its  equilibrium  floating  voltage  With  a time  constant  of  Several 
seconds.  This  iS  not  surprising,  since  the  capacitance  of  the  test  plate  to  its  Sur- 
roundings is  expected  to  be  small,  llie  timescale,  is  relevant,  however,  to  the 
question  of  the  behavior  of  composite  samples.  This  is  discussed  more  fully  in 
Section  3.  3. 


3.2  SUv«‘r«*d  'IVflon  SlunjiU's 

13ie  1-D  model  Was  ne^t  used  to  fit  eurrent  add  SuMace  VoU&ge  data  ffom 
slivered  Teflon  Sam]ples.  These  cohsist  of  an  aluminum  substrate  wim  three  strips 
of  5 mil  silvered  Teflon  mounted  with  conduetlve  adhesive  to  the  substrate.  Each 
of  these  Strips  was  5 cm  Wide  and  20  cm  long.  During  test,  the  aluminum  substrate 
land  consequently  the  silver)  was  grounded,  while  the  Teflon  Surface  was  bom*- 
barded  with  electrons. 

The  data  and  Calculated  fits  for  beam  voltages  at  which  equilibrium  is  reached- 
are  shown  in  Figure  3.  These  data  are  a composite  of  four  separate  data  sets, 
and  indicate  charging  times  on  the.  ^rder  of  minutes.  The  error  bars  reflect  the 
Scatter  in  the  data  as  well  as  the  ±5  percent  resolution  uncertainty  in  the  voltage 
measurements.  Since  for  insulators  there  are  strong  voltage  gradients  near  the 

edges  of  the  samples,  the  surface  Voltage  measurements  are  those  read  at  the 

Sample  center  which  is  uniform. 

To  obtain  these  curves,  the  effective  resistance  was  calculated  from  the 
equilibrium  values  of  surface  voltage  and  leakage  current.  These  values  indicate 
an  effective  resistivity  for  the  samples  Of  about  9 X lO^^D-cm,  about  an  order  of 
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magnitude  below  published  values  tot " eflon.  If  ohe  assumes  that  the  published 
value  of  10  tt-em-ls  adcurate.  theh  a parallel  path  having  a resistance  ot  about 
4 V 10  17  is  maleated  by  the  data.  This  ceuld  be  a surface  leakage,  or  an  edge 

leakage,  6r  leakage  thrdugh  the  sheath. 

Values  bf  8^  = 3 and  = 300  were  used  in  the  expression  for  Secondary 

emission,  in  aCcotdance  with  the  data  given  by  Willls  and  Skinner.  ^ The  values  of 
C retjulred  ranged  frdm  14.  6 pf/cm^  at  Vg  = 5 kV  to  10  pf/cm2  at  Vq  = 12  kV  and 
decreased  monotonlcally  with-  increasing  beam  voltage.  Extrapolation  of  the  curve 
to  Vg  = 0 indicates  a dielectric  constant  for  Teflon  of  -^2.  1.  This  decrease  in 
effective  capacitance  is  believed  to  be  as  sociated  with  edge  effects.  Edge  gradients 
are  observed  in  the  data.  T^ese  become  more  pronounced  at  higher  voltages 
reducing  the  effective  area.  2 The  value  used  for  the  backscatter  coefficient 
varies  about  an  order  of  magnitude  for  the  Teflon  samples.  Not  only  does  it  change 
With  beam  voltage,  but  also  appears  to  change  during  charging  at  a single  beam 
voltage.  For  the  initial  portioi  of  the  charging  curves.  ? varied  froto  0.  25  at  the 
lower  beam  voltages  to  0.  05  at  high  beam  voltages.  At  equilibrium,  r Varied  from 
0.  02  at  low  beam  voltages  to  0.  25  at  high  ones.  These  variations  were  not  linear; 
rather,  t was  relatively  constant  at  low  and  high  beam  Voltages,  with  a transition 
occurring  between  Vg  - 8 kV  and  Vb  = 12  kV.  Again,  part  of  these  variations  may 
e due  to  deviations  Of  the  actual  secondary  emission  from-that  calculated  by  the 
analytical  expression  being  used. 


Some  investigation  was  undertaken  to  Study  the  behavior  of  the  Teflon  samples 
during  arcing.  Figure  4(a)  Shows  a- curve  fit  to  a Composite  of  two  data  sets  for 
the  initial  charging  transient  with  a beam  voltage  of  Ifi  kV.  Figure  4(b)  shows  the 


I 


I 
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same  calculated  curved,  this  ttn;e  with  a single  set  of  data,  th®  left  hand  set  of 
cufvee  and  points  are  the  initial  charging  tfanslefit.  An  ahc  occurred  on  this 
sample  between  the  time  of- the  voltage  reading  at  t = 4 min  and  that  of  the  current 
reading  taken  at  t = 5-1/2  min;  the  surface  discharged,  and  Chalglng  Was  repeated. 
The  curves  shown  for  the  poet- arc  charging  transient  are  Identical  to  those  for  the 
initial  transient,  but  Shifted  in  time.  This  indicates  that  the  charging  transient  iS 
quite  repeatable,  not  only  from  test  to  test  of  Teflon  Samples,  but  also  through 
arcing.  That  is,  at  least  short  term,  the  arc  ing  does  not  affect  the  charging 
behavior  of  Teflon  samples. 


:l.:i  Suhiplr 

One  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the  present  work  was  to  investigate  the  ' environ- 
ment scaling"  effects  between  the  ground  test  and  space  environments.  An  obvious 
difference  other  than  the  environment  between  ground  tests  so  far  described  and 
th’*  space  condition  is  that  the  Studies  of  slivered  Teflon  diScusSed  above  were  aU 
conducted  with  the  substrate  grounded.  In  contrast,  for  the  case  of  a spacecraft 
in  orbit,  the  entire  body,  including  the  "grounds"  must  come  into  equilibrium  with 
the  charged  particle  environment.  The  question  of  the  behavior  of  a composite 
system  becomes  particularly  interesting  because  of  tiie  divergent  time  Scales  in 
which  charging  of  "noatlrtg"  metal  plateS  and  silvered  Teflon  abOve  ground  are 
dbsei^ed  tb  Occur. 

To  investigate  this  question,  a composite  sample  was  built  and  tested.  The 
sample  consisted  of  an. electrically  floating  standard  aluminum  substrate  with  two 
Strips  of  the  5 cm  silvered  tape  mounted  on  it.  Tliis  allowed  for  a 5 cm  strip  of 
the  aluminum  between  the  two  Teflon  strips  to  be  ejtposed  to  the  electron  beam. 

The  aluminum  substrate  was  mounted  in  the  test  chamber  in  the  same  manner  aS 
the  floating  aluminum  plate  described  in  Section  3.  1.  This  configuration  iS 
depicted  at  the  top  of  Figure  5(a).  The  bottom  of  this  figure  shO  i r.  a voltage  trace 
at  equilibrium  for  this  sample. 

The  eiipectation  WaS  that  this  composite  Sample  would  charge  In  two  stages 
because  of  the  different  effective  capacitances  through  which  the  aluminum  and  the 
Teflon  must  charge.  The  prediction,  shown  in  Figure  5(b),  IS  ba.?ed  on  the  idea 
that  when  the  beam  is  turned  on,  the  aluminum  should  charge  to  Its  equilibrium 
voltage  with  Its  time  constant  of  seconds,  carrying  the  teflon  voltage  with  it. 

When  this  has  occurred,  the  Teflon  should  continue  to  charge  from  the  equilibrium 
voltage  of  the  aluminum  to  its  own  equilibrium  Voltage  with  its  own  time  constant, 
that  is,  minutes.  The  curves  in  Figure  5(b)  were  thus  obtained  by  superimposing 
the  curves  for  aluminum  above  and  for  Tefloh  alonC  with  the  Teflon  curve  shifted 
so  that  it  coincides  With  the  aluminum  curve  at  the  point  of  equilibration  for  the 
aluminum.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  data  plotted  in  Figure  5(b),  the  expected  be- 
havidr  was  found. 
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Figure  5.  Silvered  Teflon /Aluminum  Comoosite  Samole 
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The  expectation  thotthe  aluitiinum  and  Ttfloh  comprising  the  composite 
sample  Should  charge  to  the  Same  surface  voltages  as  h.d  the  floating  plate:  and 
the  Teflon  samples  above  grounded  substrates  Was  based  On  the  observation  that  in 
both  those  cases  the  equilibration  WaS  dominated  by  secondary  emission  phenomena 
rather  than  by  leakage  currents  to  ground.  TlUs  is  evidenced  in  tw«  ways.  First, 
plots  of  surface  voltage  at  equilibrium  versus  beam  voltage  are  straight  lines; 
such  behavior  iS  Supposed  to  be  associated  with  emission  dominated  equilibration. 
Second,  examination  of  printouts  of  the  model  calculations  reveals  that,  at  equi- 
librium, the  leakage  current  density  term  is  several  Orders  of  magnitude  smaller 
than  the  othei  currents  in  the  model.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  for  this  type 
of  composite  sample,  each  part  responds  to  the  charging  environment  with  its 
characteristic  time  constant,  and  comes  into  equilibrium  at  its  characteristic 
Surface  voltage  so  long  as  leakage  current  does  not  play  a dominant  role  in  the 
equiltbrai  ion. 

ft  should  be  noted  here  that  the  tests  run  On  this  composite  sample  were  not 
extensive.  Further  experimental  investigation  of  this  and  other  composite  samples 
are  planned. 
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In  order  to  predict  charging  behavior  In  space,  a one -dimensional  model  for 
charging  In  Space  analogous  to  the  one-dimenslonal  ground  test  model  waS  deve- 
loped. The  essential  difference  between  the  two  models  Is  that  the  space  model 
assvmes  an  IsotrOplc  MaxwelUan  particle  distribution  containing  both  electrons  and 
ions  and  a spherical  collection  geomCtt-y.  The  current  densities  are  derived  from 
Langmuir  probe  calculations.  This  type  of  calculation  has  been  used  by  several 
authors^'  to  treat  the  spacecraft  charging  problem.  Derivation  of  the 

current  density  equations  is  given  in  Appendix  B;  a summary  description  IS  pre- 
sented in  Figure  6.  As  Is  Indicated  ih  this  figure,  the  model  as  presented  and 
used  here  assumes  a geomagnetic  subStorm  condition.  That  is.  it  assumes  that  Vg 
is  negative,  so  that  electrons  are  repelled  and  ions  attracted.  In  these  equations 
Vg  Is  an  algebraic  quantity,  that  is,  the  Sign  is  implicit. 
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Figure  R.  1-D  Model  Space  Substorm  Environment 


Afi  Id  evident  from  the  sketch  Irt  Figure  <i,  secohdary  electrons  due  to  ion 
Impact  are  not  accounted  for  in  this  model.  This  Is  because  the  intent  here  is  to 
use  material  ch&rglng  characteristics  found  fitting  the  groi  nd  test  model  to 
®5tperlmental  data  In  conjunction  with  the  space  model  to  predict  space  (charging. 
Since  there  were  no  ions  used  in  the  experiments,  no  coefficient  for  secondary 
electrons  due  to  ion  impact  was  determined.  Therefore  this  current  density 
Source  is  not  considered.  'The  surface  voltage  values  predicted  by  this  model  are 
therefore  somewhat  largtr  than  if  secondary  electrons  due  to  ion  impact  had  been 
included.  For  example,  a Secondary  coefficient  of  1 would  yield  about  a 10  percent 
reduction  in  the  equilibrium  voltage  calculated  for  aluminum  at  - r>  kV. 

The  procedure  used  to  calculate  charging  is  identical  to  that  described  for  the 
ground  test  model.  Material  characteristics  used  were  those  determined  by  fitting 
the  ground  test  model  to  the  data.  The  capacitance  of  the  aluminum  (considered  to 
represent  the  spacecraft  "ground")  was  taV  to  be  15  V 10*’^  farads,  which  is 
the  capacitance  of  a one  meter  diameter  sphere  (to  represent  a "typical"  space* 
craft  dimension)  to  infinity.  This  capacitance  was  chosen  because  the  relevant 
capacitance  f.  r charging  floating  metal  objects  is  that  of  the  object  to  its  surround- 
ings. Those  parameters  (notably  C and  ? for  Teflon,  and  K for  aluminum)  which 
Varied  as  functions  of  beam  (and  therefore  surface)  voltage  were  associated  with 
the  equilibrium  surface  voltage  for  the  appropriate  test  for  purposes  of  making  the 
space  Voltage  calculations.  The  relationships  botweeh  electron  and  ion  tempera- 
tures and  between  temperatures  arid  current  densities  were  taken  from  the  Pro- 
visional specification  for  the  Geomagnetic  Substorm  Environment.  This 
Specification  is  given  as  Figure  1.  Thus,  results  of  the  space  calculations,  shown 
in  Figure  8,  are  given  aS  functions  of  electron  temperature  only 

In  Figure  C(l?)  two  cuti'es  are  shown  for  the  surface  voltage  of  silvered  Teflon 
as  a function  of  electron  temperature.  The  first  curve  calculated  used  the  experi- 
mentally determined  value  of  9 V 10^'’  SNcm  for  the  effective  re.-^istivity  of  Teflon, 
■ftiis  curve  bends  sharply  to  the  right  as  electron  temperature  increases.  An 
inspection  of  the  current  densities  driving  the  equilibrium  indicated  that  leakage 
current  played  a large  part  in  the  equilibration  of  the  teflon,  thus,  this  curve 
yields  a "good"  value  for  the  surface  voltage  of  Teflon  if  the  spacecraft  "ground" 
is  actually  near  plasma  ground.  This  would  be  the  case  if,  for  example,  photo- 
emisFion  were  holding  the  spacecraft  ground  near  plasma  ground  arid  the  Teflon 
surface  of  concern  Vrere  shaded.  However,  if  the  spacecraft  is  assumed  to  be  in 
eclipse,  the  aluminum  representing  the  spacecraft  ground  is  predicted  to  acquire  a 
large  negative  voltage  (solid  line).  In  this  case  it  is  dear  that  leakage  < urrent 
can  not  drive  the  equilibration  of  the  Teflon  surfac«-  according  to  the  dashed  line. 
Therefore  a second  curve  Was  calculated  for  the  Teflon,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  was  no  leakage.  This  is  shown  In  thO  dash-dotted  line. 
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Figure  8.  Predictions  of  Charging  Silvered  Teflon  and  Aluminum 
Samples 


f^igut^e  8(^)  sh6ws  th6  of  Charging  predicted  for  the  ypace  condition.  The 
time  to  oharge  the  alufninuhi  ts  predicted  to  be  eeoorida,  comparable  to  the  time 
required  to  charge  the  floating  plate  in  the  ground  experimenta.  The  time  required 
to  charge  the  Teflon  is  predicted  to  be  several  minutes  at  lower  electron  tempera* 
tures,  ranging  to  tens  of  minutes  as  the  electron  temperature  increases.  Thus, 
equilibration  of  Teflon  is  predicted  to  require  Significantly  longer  time  in  space 
than  it  does  in  ground^experiments. 

Using  the  curves  shown  in  Figure  8,  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  response  of 
a "spacecraft",  composed  of  an  aluminum  structure  partially  covered  with  silvered 
Teflon,,  to  substorm  and  eclipse  conditions.  Such  a set  of  predictions  is  shown  in 
Figure  9.  For  purposes  of  this  figure,  it  is  assumed  that  photoemissioh  Is  Sufft* 
dent  to  hold  illuminated  surfaces  close  to  plasma  ground. 

Figure  9(a)  assumes  that  the  Teflon  surface  of  Interest  is  Shaded  when  the 
Spacecraft  iS  in  Sunlight.  A Substorm  injection  With  a 5 keV  Maxwellian  electron....  .. 
distribution  is  assumed  to  occur  at  t = 0 and  this  environment  is  assumed  to 
remain  constant  throughout  the  time  shown.  An..eclipse  is  assumed  to  occur  from 
t = 60  min  to  t = 120  min.  When  the  SubStorm  occurs,  the  dark  Teflon  charges 
according  to  the  dashed  curve  of  Figure  8(a),  Shown  in  Figure  9 as  a solid  curve; 
the  aluminum  at  "ground"  is  assumed  to  be  held  near  plasma  ground  by  photo- 
emission.  ...The  Teflon..Snrfari^..-re.arhjes..itg  leakage  dominated  equilibrium  voltage 


Figure  9.  Response  to  Substorm  and  Eclipse.  1-D  Model 
Predictions 
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of  -fl  Ti  kV  with  Itf  time  constant  of  about  20  min.  When  the  epacet  raft  cntei’e 
eclipse,  the  aluminum  charges  oulckly  (in  seconds)  to  Its  equilibrium  voltage  of 
- 10  kV  It  is  assumed  that  the  charge  on  the  Teflon  surface  Is  immobile  oil  this 
time  scale,  so  this  surface  remains  at  -8.  5 kV.  At  this  point,  the  leakage  current, 
which  was  driven  by  the  voltage  differential  of  8.  5 kV  disappears,  so  the  Teflon 
finds  Itself  to  be  no  longer  in  equilibrium  with  Its  environment  and  proceeds  to 
charge  to  its  "floating"  value  of  —14.  5 kV  in  a characteristic  20-30  mlrt  period. 
Upon  exit  from  eclipse,  a similar  pattern  is  followed,  the  aluminum  falls  quickly 
to  near  plasma  ground.  Because  this  discharging  IS  driven  by  phOtoemlssion.  it 
requires  only  about  0.  02  sec  for  the  aluminum  to  roach  plasma  ground  (assuming 
-10‘®  A/cm^  photo  current).  Now.  the  Teflon  again  finds  Itself  out  of  equilibrium 
with  its  plasma  environment,  and-proceeds  to  discharge  slowly  to  its  previous 


equilibrium  potential  of  -8.  5 kV, 

Figure  9(b)  Shows  a similar  type  of  time  history  for  an  Insulating  surface 
which  IS  exposed  to  sunlight.  Again,  the  solid  line  represents  the  surface  voltage 
of  the  Teflon  and  the  dashed  line  the  spacecraft  ground.  The  entry  into  eclipse 
and  subsequent  charging  up  is  analogous  to  the  charging  of  the  composite  sample 
discussed  in  Section  4.  The  aluminum  charges  rapidly  (in  seconds)  to  its  equi- 
librium value.  Because  the  Teflon  had  ho  significant  charge  on  its  surface,  its 
voltage  follows  that  of  the  aluminum  until  the  aluminum  reaches  equilibrium.  The 
Teflon  then  continues  to  charge  slowly  to  US  equilibrium  potential.  Upon  exit  from 
eclipse,  both  the  aluminum  and  the  Teflon  are  discharged  by  photoemisSion.  Fhus, 
the  aluminum  reaches  plasma  ground  in  about  0.  02  sec,  as  in  the  previous  rase. 
The  Teflon  also  discharges  more  quickly  than  it  charged:  it  requires  about  4 min 


to  reach  plasma  groutid. 

These  results  indicate  a need  for  charging  studies  which  take  into  account 
relative  charging  rates  as  well  as  different  equilibrium  charging  levels  of  various 
spacecraft  surfaces.  A "typical"  spacecraft  has  several  different  types  of  sur- 
faces (solar  cells,  thermal  blankets,  etc. ) each  of  which  can  be  expected  to  charge 
with  its  own  time  constant.  The  importance  of  the  effect  of  the  different  time 
constants  should  be  assessed. 


.1.  (.oM.i.i  irtMi  iu.'i  vrth> 

The  present  study  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a set  of  "material  charg- 
ing characteristics"  which  describe  the  charging  of  small  (300  cm  ) samples  of 
5 mil  silvered  Teflon  and  oxidised  aluminum.  Based  on  these  characteristics, 
predictions  of  charging  in  space  have  been  made  and  used  to  estimate  the  behavior 
of  a composite  body  under  conditions  of  s ibstorm  and  eclipse.  Several  interesting 
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dlffrrencre  charging  behavior  Under  ^?round  teat  rondltions  and  predii  ted 

behavior  in  8poc^  have  been  noted  foe  silvered  Terton.  Under  ground  te^t  c ondi* 
tions  Bilveeed  T*efton  acquire  the  8ame  surface  potential  fhourited  Oh  «roun‘a  d and 
floating  substrates  because  the  equilibration  is  domltirted  by  surfnee  emission 
phenomena.  However,  in  space,  significant  differences  arc  predicted  in  surface 
voltage  for  those  two  ihountirig  configurations,  tliis  is  because  leakage  current 
dominates  the  equilibration  of  the  Teflon  When  the  aluminum  is  at  ground,  while 
surface  emission  dominates  for  the  floating  aluminum  case.  The  time  required 
for  silvered  Teflon  to  charge  to  equilibrium  irt  tests  is  several  minutes;  this  time 
is  predicted  to  be  several  tens  of  minutes  ih  space. 

In  contract  to  ttie  several  minutes  to  several  tens  of  minutes  time  scales  for 
silvered  Teflon,  floe  ting  aluminum  samples  arc  observed  in  ground  test  and  pre- 
dicted in  space  to  charge  to  equilibrium  in  seconds  Their  capacitance  is  muc  h 
lower  than  that  of  Teflon  since  it  is  determined  by  their  surroundings.  There  are 
also  orders  of  magnitude  differences  in  time  scales  for  discharging  by  photo - 
emission  of  aluminum  and  Teflon.  This  discrepancy  in  charging  and  discharging 
rates  gives  rise  to  sudden  changes  in  the  electric  fields  which  the  Teflon  must 
sustain  upon  entry  into  and  exit  from  eclipse.  It  is  felt  that  these  differential 
charging  rates  as  well  as  differential  charging  levels  may  be  important  and  should 
be  investigated  further.  Thus,  transient  (quesistatic)  as  well  as  steady  state 
models  should  ae  developed  for  charging. 

The  One-dimensional  models  described  herein  have  been  found  useful  in  the 
interpretation  of  experimental  results,  and  as  guides  to  relating  tesi  results  to 
expected  space  behavior.  Models  of  ground  test  situations  are  needed  since  they 
can  be  used  interactively  with  test  data.  This  is  especially  true  since  it  is  im- 
possible, or  at  least  impractical,  to  simulate  accurately  the  geosynchronous 
environment.  Thus  environment  scaling  must  be  done  through  use  of  models,  at 
least  for  the  present. 

t'irtally,  higher  dimensional  models  are  needed.  One- dimensional  models 
can  not  account  for  such  things  as  edge  effects  or  interactions  between  adjacent 
surfaces  at  different  potentials  as  with  different  charging  properties.  Such  effects 
are  clearly  important,^  and  may  dominate  the  charging  behavior  of  multisurface 
samples  and  spacecraft, 
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Api^ndU  A 

Ohe’dimenaiOAal  Ground  Test  Model 


I.  m4tUWXWUS 

In  this  modf’l,-.  t'lef'trons  from  tlu*  iAoviton  gun  nro  assumed  to  approach  the* 
planar  sample  normally.  All  motion  Is  restricted  to  the  x direction  (s(‘(‘  Figure 
Al)»  The  electron  beam  is  assumed  monoenergetic,  with  energy 


where  e Is  the  electronic  charge  and  V the  beam  voltage.  The  current  density 
emitted  from  the  gun  is  given  by 


where  n^  = particle  density.  It  is  assumed  Viere  that  n^e  (the  charge  density)  is 
constant,  in  order  to  account  for  the  spreading  of  ttie  beam  in  the  real  situation. 
Thus  the  continuity  equation  requires  that  some  particles  are  ’Tost”. 

We  wish  to  calculate  current  densities  to  the  sample  surface.  Current  densi- 
ties to  be  considered  are  those  due  to  primary  electrons,  secondary  electrons, 
backscattered  electrons,  and  leakage  through  the  bulk  Of  the  insulator.  The  insula* 
tor  is  assumed  to  be  mounted  above  a grounded  substrate  for  purposes  of  calcula- 
ting leakage. 

Throughout  this  dCvel  ^pment  the  sample  surface  is  assumed  negative,  and  all 
secondary  and  backscattered  electrons  are  assumed  to  escape.  All  signs  are  given 
explicitly  so  that  symbols  represent  positive  quantities. 


f^ROY 
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Figure  A 1. 
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I I t hhi:M  iilA^m  iH  i:  TO  iMmuin  n,i:i 


C’onpldrr  eleotronfi  appropohlng  tht*  Ramplc-  with  onfr^y  i:  It  Ifi  riSButmcl  that 

the  cleotronp  do  not  roUldt'  with  onf  anoth<  r,  and  that  motion  is  la  otriftrd  to  ono- 
dimenslon.  If  th«*  sample  surfoee  has  a repulsive  potential  of  maf;nitude  Vg,  e nergy 
eonservation  requires  that  they  arrive  at  the  surfaer-  with  energy  Sim  e 

all  eleetrons  leave  the  gun  with  energy  r>V|j.  the  eurrent  density  to  the  sample  sur- 
faee  is  simply 


/ 2 \1  1 '' 

J<.  • "o-  iTS-) 


Rt^arranging  and  using  Kq.  (Al),  wr*  fiiHi 


since  we  are  requiring  that  n^e  remain  constant. 


3.  C(  ItIttAt  IIKNSih  III  K TO  Sl:i:ONO\I(\  CI.KCTIUINS 


Sternglass*  has  given  the  following  expression  for  secondary  yield  as  a func- 
tion of  primary  electron  energy  at  impact: 


6(E.)  = 7.46 

i m eV. 


where  is  the  maximum  yield,  is  the  primary  energy  for  which  maximum 


yield  is  attained  and  E.  is  primary  energy  at  impact  From  the  discussion  given 


in  Eq,  (A2)  above,  for  this  case 


El  = . .Vg 


The  secondary  cur  'ent  density  is  then 


r«i-  •' 


which  is 


' 

i' 

■VI 

% 

1: 


(A7) 


4.  CIJHKKNT  DENSITY  DUE  TO  BACKSCATTEREl)  ELECTRONS 

No  analytical  oxpresalon  was  found  for  backScattered  electron  emission.  Fat 
simplicity,  it  vtfaS  therefore  assumed  that  backscattered  electron  current  density 
represents  a fraction  of  the  Incident  current  density.  Thus, 

/ 


5.  LEAKAGE  CURRENT  DENSITY 

Leakage  Current  is  generally  represented  by 

, .Zs.  (AS) 

n ■ R 

In  terms  of  bulk  resistivity  this  iS 

, .1^  (AlO 

h~  fit  - 

Miihere  .?  is.bulk.,reSiS.tlV^y,  A IS  the  area  and  the  thickness  of  the  Sample.  Then 

1 -JL-  Zs  (All 

M ■ A " 

6.  THE  1-D  MODEL 

The  piimary  electron  current  density  i‘epresents  a source  of  electrons  arrlv 
Irtg  at  the  sample,  the  other  three  current  densities  represent  loss  of  electrons 
from  the  surface,  thus  the  net  current  density  to  the  surface  IS 


M 
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ic  ' " ^BS  * 


This  net  current  density  plays  the  role  Of  a Changing  curi'ent  to  the  surface,  thus, 
if  we  represent  the  sample's  charging  as  the  charging  of  a capacitor,  we  have 


dV,j 

Jc  ' ^ dt  “ ’ ^BS  ' ^e 


(A  13) 


where  C is  capacitance,  here  expressed  in  farads  per  stjuare  centimeter  to  main*- 
tain  consistency  of  units.  Equation  (A  13)  iS  solved  in  the  manner  described  in  the- 
test  on  a compUter-to  calculate  the  charging. 

It  remains  to  associate  the  experimentally  measured  parameters.  Surface 
voltage,  and  total  current  to  ground,  with  calculated  values.  The  surface  voltage 
association  Is  trivial;  it  is  Simply  -Vg.  The  total  current  to  ground  is  the  charging 
current  plus  the  leakage  current  for  the  sample  as  a whole.  Thus 


A(3c  + ii> 


(A  14) 


1.  SternglaSS,  E.  d. . (1&50)  J.  PhyS.  Bev.  ^;925. 


Appendix  B 

()n6-Dim0nSi«nol  Spdce  SubSMrm  Modil 


1.  INTHOIHICTION 


The  one-dimensional  space  model  assumes  a two-dimensional  isotropic 
Maxwellian  Velocity  distribution  tor  primary  particles,  and  a spherical  collection 
geometry.  The  calculations  are  essentially  those  for  a spherical  Langmuir  probe. 
The  present  calculations  are  based  on  the  work. of  Langmuir*  and  Grard.et  al.  ^ 
and  follow  closely  the  derivation  of  Cauffman.  ^ The  latter  work  has  not  been 
published;  therefore  portions  of  it  ar  e reproduced  here  for  clarity.  Such  portions 
are  identified  by  superscript  reference. 

Geometry  for  the  calculations  iS  depicted  in  Figure  Bl.  ^ The  sheath  is  as- 
sumed to  have  radius  a,  and  the  collector  radius  R.  The  radial  and  tangential 
velocity  components  in  the  "undisturbed"  region  (sheath  edge)  are  v^.  and  v*.  res- 
pectively. and  those  at  the  collector  Surface  u^  and  u^.  The  Surtace  potential  of 
the  collector  is  Vg.  The  potential  In  the  ShSath  is  assumed  to  be  a function  of 
radial  distance  from  the  collector  and  to  be  monotOnic.  The  plasma  is  assumed 
cOlhsionlesS,  that  is,  orbit  limited  theory  applies,  and  energy  and  angular  mo- 
mentum are  assumed  constant  for  each  particle. 

"nie  integral  requiring  solution  for  current  densities  due  to  primary  elec- 
trons •'  and  ions,  and  backscattered  electrons  is 


Figure  Bl. 


*l 


(m) 


J.  = 


4irR^ 


4ff  a 
4»R^ 


J. 


R dE 


R 


(Rr-O,,) 


wh^^6  the  subscript  I startds  for  bither  o (elfectrortS)  or  p (H+  ions),  and  0^^  and  Ej^ 
are  the  angle  and  energy  at  impact  on  the  coUectoJ*  (see  Figure  Bl). 

For  Secondary  electron  current,  solution  must  be  found  for  ' 


2 M 

f f 


(B2) 


where  s (E„)  is  the  secondary  electron  yield  aS  a function  of  electron  impact 
K 

energy. 

These  integrations  cannot  be  performed  dir.ectly  because  the  distribution 
function  for.  the  particles  at  the  collector  is  unknown,  and  therefore  we  can  not 
determine  dj^/dEp.  However,  we  do  know  the  distribution  at  the  Sheath  edge,  and 
can  therefore  determine  dj./dE^.  If  we  assume  the  plaSiiia  to  be  colllSiOnleSS,  we 
can  also  convert  the  limits  on  Ep  and  0p  to  limits  on  E^  and  and  perform  the 
required  integrations  On  theSe  variables. 

l.l  i'ohdilions  for  t'ollwlion 

In  order  to  contribute  to  current  collected  at  R,  a particle  must  have  energy 
> 0 and  direction  Op  £ 6 s ir/2.  Since  the  plaSma  is  assumed  colliSlonless 
and  V(r)  is  assumed  monOtonlc,  each  particle's  energy  and  angular  momentum 
must  be  conserved.  Assume  the  particles  of  interest  have  charge  -e.  Energy 
c .nServatlon  demands 


lmj(u|  + = I m.  fVj?  + v^^)  + eVj^  Ep 


" E^  + eV, 


Angular  momentum  conservation  demands 


(B3 


RUj  = avj  RU  sin  0p  = av  Sin  0^ 


Mtfhere 


r 2., ,2.1/2 

u = (u„  ) 


and 


/ 2 . 2, 

= (v  + Vj  ) 


1/2 


(B4 


/ 


Solving  fol*  and  6^  Ih  tbrms  of  Ep  and  fljj  yields  the  conditions  for  collection^ 


» > Ep  £ 0 


-1  A 


« =*  E sE 
a o 


^ 0 for  Vg  > 0 (attraction) 

-eVg  for  Vg  £ 0 (repulsion) 


1.2  BOcrity  Format 

An  isotropic  Maxwellian  v.elocity  distribution  in  three -dimensions  has  a 
distribution  given  by 


2^J 


-m^v  ' V 


We  are  interested  ih  a two-dimensional  distribution  which  can  be  found  from 


g(v^.  v^)  = / f(v^,  ’ ^ Sin  \ , V^  cos  X ) d\ 


Substituting  for  f(v)  and  integrating,  we  have 


, 1/m.  V*'"  |-m^2  + v2) 

Langmuir^  gives  the  incremental  current  across  the  Sheath  as 


d.  = 4 »f  a^  n e v^  g(Vj.,  Vj)  dv^.  dv^  . 


Then. 


.i  Ih  + v,2)l 

^ [-Tef- 


arid,  chaflgirig  to  E , § coordinates  We  Kav^"^ 

a & 


i 

f 


.s’* 


<eV^r 


E^  exp 


[•^J 


sin  cos  d0„  dE 
a a a s 


(BID 


as  required. 


2.  I^HIMMIV  AM)  ll\i:KSC\TTtlU:i)  PAKTICLK  Cl  RKUNT  DKNSITICS 


Since  backScattered  electrori  current  density  is  considered  to  be  simply  a 
fraction  of  the  incident  electron  current  density,  the  Same  integration  applies  to 
both.  The  calculation  for  positive  ion  collection  is  the  Same  as  for  electron  Collec- 
tion with  appropriate  sign  changes  to  account  for  the  positive  charge,  and  using  the 
ion  mass  and  temperature.  In  Eqs.  (B9)  to  (Bll),  the  sign  on  the  leading  charge 
has  been  Suppressed.  Appropriate  sighs  will  be  supplied  in  Section  B.  5. 

The  integration  to  be  performed  is 


(.V,)2  i J 


sin  9 cos  6 
a c 


exp 


(■*;) 


Ids  dE  . 
a a 


(B12) 


3 1 

Cauffman  evaluates  this  integral  and  finds,  in  agreement  with  Langmuir 


Vg  s 0 (Repulsive) 
Vg  > 0 (Attractive) 


(B13) 


where 

/eVi  j/2 

■ ”i®  \2»m^ 

Since  the  interest  here  is  in  modeling  charging  In  substorms  with  nophotoemiseion, 
we  ejcp^ct  Vg  negative.  Thus,  electrons  are  repelled  ahd  ions  attracted.  So  we 
have  for  electrons 


3. 


eo 
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(S14) 


tot  iotid 


•J- 


ip-t 


'po(-- 


<B15) 


Where  the  minus  Sign  reflects  ths  fact  that  ihht'  are  attracted  by  negative  Vg.  For 
backscattered  electrons. 


Jbs  = *^3eo 


(Blfi) 


where  S is  the  backscatter  coefficient. 


3.  SECONDARY  ELECTRONS  DUE  TO  ELECTRON  IMPACT 


Secondary  yield  aS.a-function  of  electron  impact  energy  has  been  given  by 
SterngiabS^  aS 


6{Ep)  = 7.4  6 


m eVZ  ®*P 
m 


r\ 


,1/2 


(A4) 


where  6^  is  the  maximum  yield  and  eV^  the  energy  at  which  the  maximum  yield 


is  Obtained.  To  determine  secondary  electron  current  density,  we  must  multiply 
the  left  hand  side  of  equation  (Bii)  by  6 (Ej^)  and  integrate.  Thus  we  need 


2 m 


S ° (eV^  ®''m  j. 


X exp 


/2 


■iV^  ‘2  V"^. 


sin  cos  dfl^  dE 
e a a a 


(B17) 


Which  is  Cauffman's^  equation  for  secondary  electrons,  except  that  he  uses  a 
sec  dependence  of  t on  9^,  which  is  not  used  here.  The  0^  integral  is  the  Same 
as  before  and  yields 


j B j 


7.46^  r ^ 


(eV„)^eV^ 


-®a  J 

J 

dE. 


(018) 
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) 


and  subfld- 


Now.  seqU6ntlally  setting  + eVg 

tuti'ig,  we  find 


and  n = (eVg)'^^^ 


ejip  i-n^)  dn 


fBig) 


where 

'’o 


Since  we  are  considering  substerm  eases  only  here,  the  condition  Vg  £ 0 Is  of 
Interest.  For  this  case  the  Integral  In  Eq.  (B19)  IS  just 


(B20) 


Recalling  the  expression  for  repeated  Integrals 


of  th^  error  function  complement 


5 


erfc(fc)  = 


<t-z)" 

n* 


6xp  (“t^)  dt 


(B21) 


where,  by  definition. 

o6 

l"  erfe(z)  = erfc(t)dt 

t 

and 


exp  (-t^)dt  “ ei*fc(a) 


and  Identifying,  t,  z and  h with  the  afftjrofirlate  varlablee  In  (B20),  we  have 


So,  from  Etjs,  (B19)  and  (022),  we  have 


and  we  note  that  the  dependence  of  jg  on  Vg  is  the  same  as  that  of  and  j^g. 


(022) 


(02  3) 


1.  .LKAkAliK  CntKKNt  DKNSITV 

Leakage  current  density  is  defined  in  the  same  manner  for  the  space  model  as 
it  was  for  the  test  facility  model  (see  Se-tion  5 of  Appendix  A).  Thus,  we  have 


where  p is  bulk  resistivity  and  1 is  the  thickness  of  the  insulating  film. 

3.  TIIK  Ml  SP  \I;K  MOtlW. 

Now,  the  net  current  density  to  the  sample  surface  is 

4 = + i +1  + i„_  - i,  (025) 

^c  ^p  •’S  •'BS  '^1 

where  the  Signs  on  the  current  densities  are  given  explicity  here,  and  we  recall 
that  Vg  in  this  model  Is  algebraic  (that  is,  can  be  positive  or  negative),  although 
the  derivations  have  assumed  it  negative. 

The  net  current  density  plays  the  role  of  a charging  current  to  the  surface,  so 

that 


i = C 
•’c 


'‘"i-  i 

‘dt  ■ 


e ^s  ^BS  ” ^1 


(02  f!) 
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3^ 


mm 


wheft  C is  capacity  expressed  ift  fal*adfi  per  square  centlrhctor  and  where  we 
assume  we  are  chargi  .g  a capacitor.  Equation  (B2fi)  is  solved  in  the  same  way 
as  Eq,  (A  13)  on  a computer  to  determine  Vg  versus  time  for  charging. 
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4.  IrivestigaHort  of  a CTS  Solar  Coll  Test 
Poteh  Under  Simuloted  Geomagnetic 
Substorm  Charging  Conditions 

Euru|teon  Spdti  T6ehitol««^  clfltfr 

Nobd^ljk,  Th«  N«thbHimd$ 


Abstract 


technology  experiment  which  consists  of  a solar  cell  test 

appertaining  electronics  unit  has 

beeh  operating  In  geostationary  orbit  for  nearly  1 year  without  any  malfunction 
shrfeee^  expected  to  be  strongly  Influenced  by  charging  effects  on  the  array 

a post -launch  test  program  show  that  the  experiment  would  not 
survive  a discharge  due  to  electrostatic  charging  In  the  test  patch  area.  In  a slm- 

discharges  were  obtained  only  below  a temperature 
^^i^shold  of  about  30  C.  With  solar  Illumination,  this  threshold  Is  reduced  below 


I.  INTRODI  CTION 


Spacecraft  Ih  geosynchronous  orbit  and  under  magnetic  substorm  conditions 
are  known  to  be  subject  to  differential  charging  of  different  material  surfaces 
leadlhg  to  high  values  of  electric  stress  and  arc  discharges  If  the  threshold  for 
electrical  breakdown  Is  surpassed.  The  highest  electric  stress  Is  expected  on 


Insulating  material  surfacos  which  arc  not  sun-lUuminatod  and  therefore  cannot 
equilibrate  at  low  potentials  by  photoemisniun  of  electrons, 

The  C'ommunieatlonH  Technology  Satelllto,  CTH,  which  has  been  in  orbit  since 
January  1070  has  a sun-oriented  2-wlng  solar  array  using  a 7f)  micron  thick  kapton 
glass  fibre-compound  flexible  substrate.  The  insulating  rearslde  of  the  array  is 
shaded  permanently  and  therefore  constitutes  a principal  source  of  discharges. 

The  C1T.S  flexible  solar  array  is  equipped  with  a solar  cwll  test  patrN  which 
forms  part  of  the  solar  array  technology  experiment  provided  by  KSTEC.  The 
test  patch  and  the  appertaining  electronics  unit  are  expected  to  be  strongly  influ- 
enced by  discharges  on  the  solar  array  surface.  Therefore,  a post -launch  test 
program  was  initiated  in  order  to  study  the  behaviour  of  the  solar  array  electron- 
ics experiment  under  simulated  substorm  conditions.  The  tests  described  here 
were  performed  in  the  2.5  m Space  Simulation  Chamber  of  DFVLH  in  Porzwahn, 
Germany,  In  the  first  quarter  of  1976, 


2.  Tt:st  oujfccTiu:s 

The  data  whi  .h  are  presently  available  on  differential  charrinv  ' .. i arc 
charges  are  not  sufficient  to  predict  the  behaviour  of  tl^  S array  experi- 

ment in  a geomagnetic  substorm  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  Most  of  the  investigations  have  been  done  on  materials  level  and  the 
results  cannot  be  applied  to  more  complex  structures  because  there  is  too  little 
knowledge  on  structural  and  size  effects. 

(2)  The  ip  -estigations  on  representative  samples^  have  not  been  performed  in 
a representative  environment,  as  far  as  solar  simulation  and  temperature  are 
concerned. 

Ther^.fore  a principal  goal  of  the  Investigation  was  to  analyze  the  influence  of 
simulated  Lubstorm  electron  plasmas  on  a representative  solar  cell  test  patch 
under  representative  environmental  conditions. 

in  detail,  the  test  objectives  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Measurement  of  the  electron  beam  induced  leakage  current  through  the 
substrate  as  a function  of  electron  energy,  ambient  temperature  and  solar 
Illumination, 

(2)  Analysis  of  the  discharge  pulse  frequency  and  pulse  shape  at  the  output  of 
the  solar  cell  test  patch  as  a function  of  temperature  and  solar  illumination, 

(3)  Analysis  of  the  AEE  (array  experiment  electronics)  performance  in  a slm 
ulated  substorm. 
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The  ijutceme  of  these  fneasuremerits  Would  allow  for  dli  ect  confclusions  In  con- 
junction with  actual  flight  data: 

(1)  If  characteristic  anomalies  occur  at  the  AEE  output  during  arc  discharg- 
ing, then  the  AEE  could  be  used  as  a discharge  Indicator  on  CTS.  Similarly,  if 
arc  discharges  turn  out  to  destroy  the  AEE,  one  could  determine  the  time  of  the 
first  substOrm  generated  discharge  pulse  from  the  time  of  malfunction  of  the  AEE. 

(2)  If  the  solar  array  experiment  performance  is  not  disturbed  by  discharge 
pulses,^lie  can  have-more  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  flight  data. 


3.  THE  SL'BSTORM  SIMLLATION  FACILITY 


The  large  2.  5 m space  simulation  chamber  at  DFVLR,  Porzwahn,  Germany, 
was  selected  because  boundary  effects  from  the  wall  chambers  are  kept  to  a min- 
imum, and  because  it  offers  the  possibility  to  mount  much  larger  test  samples  in 
a future  series  of  tests. 

A cross  section  through  t’le  chamber  Is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  sample  is 
mounted  vertically  by  means  of.teflon  wires.  Illumination  of  the  sample  front  side 
is  provided  by  a sun  simulator  of  1 solar  constant.  The  sample  rearside  can  be 
irradiated  homogeneously  with  electrons,  the  electron  gun  being  mounted  on  the 
center  flange  of  the  chamber  lid  at  the  rearSide.  Visual  control  is  possible  through 
a window  inclined  15^  to  the  beam  axis. 


Figure  1.  The  Geomagnetic  Substorm  Simulation  Facility 


*■  G 

Using  the  llqulJ  nitrogen  Cold  shroud,  the  residual  pressure  Is  below  10"  ’ 
tot*r.  Without  cold  shroud,  the  pressure  Is  between  10  ^ and  10  torr. 

The  electron  energy  tan  be  continuously  varied  between  0 and  fiO  kV.  The 

cUbrent  density  at  an  electron  beam  diameter  of  1 m^  In  the  test  plane  Is  between 
2 

1 and  lOO  aA/cm  . 

Thfe  uniformity  6f  the  electron  beam  intensity  in  the  test  plane  cart  be  checked 
using  a deteetoh.with  an  array  of  Six  equally  si^ed.i*eceivei*  plates.  A beam  uni- 
formity of  ±30  percent  Is  achieved  without  special  adjustments. 


4.  TEST  SAMPLE 

The  test  specimen  consisted  of  two  parts:  the  solar  cell  test  patch  on  a flex- 
ible panel -substrate  and  the  AEE  engineering  unit. 

The  layout  of  the  test  patch  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Three  solar  cells  are 
arranged  in  parallel  and  9 cells  in  series.  On  the  right  hand  sideis  a representa- 
tive part  of  the.CTS  solar  array  wiring.  At  the  bottom  two  PT -temperature  sensor 
are  positioned  beneath  two  dummy  cells. 

The  substrate  consists  of  a compound  of: 

25  kapton  H film. 

35  jLirti  glass  fibre  cloth 
5 pm  polyester  adhesive  (DUpont  . 46971) 

The  solar  cells  are  mounted  on  the  glass  fiber  side  with  RTV  560. 

Typical  I-V  characteristics  Of  the  test  patch  under  1 solar  constant  illumina- 
tion and  at  various  temperatures  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 

The  AEE  has  the  function  to  monitor  the  performance  of  the  test  patch  in  orbit. 

The  parameters  to  be  monitored  are: 

(1)  the  open  circuit  voltage 

(2)  the  short  circuit  current 

(3)  current  and  voltage  at  four  points  of  the  I-V  curve  determined  by  resistors 
(see  Figure  3),  and 

(4)  temperatures  at  the  test  patch  and  at  four  other  positions  of  the  panel. 
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Figure  2.  The  CTS  Solar  Cell  Test  Fateh 


Figure  3.  Test  Patch  I-V  Curves 


5.  IKrtlSTIr.SOF  PC'l.hKS 
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With  the  test  patch  at  room  temperature  and  no  illumtnatiotij  discharges  were 
observed  at  electron  energies  above  15  kV. 

The  discharge  frequency  was  found-  to  be  pr  oportional  to  the  electron  beam 
cuVreht  density.  At  a beam  current  cf  60  nA/cm^  a discharge  rate  of  8 pulses/min 
was  measured,  the  pulses  occurring  at  rather  regular  intervals. 

Visual  observation  of  the  tesl  patch  during  discharges  showed  a localized  spot 
of  high  intensity  light  emission  surrounded  by  a lower  intensity  'Lichtenberg- 
figure'  covering  the  Whole  sample  rearside.  The  position  of  the  high  intensity  spot 
varied  from  discharge  to  discharge  and  no  preferred  position  could  be  detected. 

To  analyze  ^e  electrical  characteristics  of  discharges  as  seen  at  the  test 
patch  terminals,  the  test  patch  was  connected  to  an  external  circuitry  as  shown  in 
Figure  4.  The  length  of  the  connecting  leads  corresponded  approximately  to  the 
wiring  on  the  spacecraft  in  order  to  simulate  in-orbit  conditions  to  a certain  extent.. 
Nevertheless,  considerable  deviations  in  the  high  frequency  properties  were  anti- 
cipated due  to  different  capacitive  and  inductive  components. 


TEST  PATCH  TANK  WALL 

Figure  4,  Wiring  Diagram 


A 2d  kn  terminal  resistor,  consisting  of  20  n + l80  + 1800  u in  series, 

was  connected  across  the  output  of  the  3 x 9 solar  cell  module.  This  corresponds 
to  the  input  impedance  of  the  AEE  when  connected  to  the  test  patch.  Transient 
signals  during  discharge  were  measured  at  the  0 i. , iOu  t and  200  n points  of  the 
terminal  resistor  using  a Tektronix  7704-A  oscilloscope  With  a lOsl  attenuator. 
The  peak  voltages  obtained  were: 
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2 V at  0 V.  (EMI) 

10  - 20  V at  20  o 
100  - 200  V at  200  (’ 

From  this,  the  extrapolated  peak  voltage  at  2 Ki;  would  be  1 - 2 kV. 

The  transient  pulses  were  recorded  using  a 204B  channel  biomation  transient 
recorder  with  a f>0  SJ  input  impedance  and  a channel  width  of  10  psec.  Typical 
recordings  are  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  initial  portion  of  the  signal  is  not  displayed 
in  full  amplitude  due  to  the  voltage  limitation  of  the  recoi-dcr  to  to  volts.  As  can 
be  seen,  the  pulses  consist  of  damped  oscillations  with  a typical  decay  time  of 
3-5  usee  for  a terminal  resistor  of  50  . 


.... 
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tngure  5.  Discharge?  Transient  Pulse  (x-axis  ; 2 ^sec/div;  y-axis  : 1.2.^  V/div) 


The  high  frequency  ( 3 Mil?.)  oscillations  are  considered  to  be  strongly  inHu 
enced  by  the  external  circuitry  and  no  direct  conclusions  can  be  drawn  which  are 
applicable  to  in-orbit  behaviour. 


si 


The  wise  decay  time,  however,  can  be  correlated  with  the  RC  time  of  the 
circatt  ccnaUtthg  mainly  of  the  solar  ceU  capacitance  of  about  70  nF  and  ’^e  >erm- 
Inal  resistor  of  50  n and  2 Ml . respectively.  With  the  2 kSl  terminal  resistor, 
peak  voltaje  was  1000-2000  volt.  Prom  E,  = 1/2  CD  . a pulse  enercy  of  about 
lOO  mjoule  is  calculated. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mtnd  that  wises  of  this  energy  occur  at  the  solar  cell  - 
patch  outwl  due  to  pick-op. from  the  energy  of  the  dUcharge  pulse  at  the  rea|w,ae 
of  the  test  patch.  The  maaimum  energy  of  the  primary  discharge  w se  can 
calcuUted  on  the  assumption  that  the  test  patch  represents  a plate  capacitor  neg- 
atively Charged  over  the  whole  rearslde  surface  with  respect  to  the  ‘ J 

the  front  side  which  are  on  ground  potential.  The  total  capacitance  of  thm  plate 

capacitor  Is 

C = ee  f'/d  “ 4 nF  . 
o 

If  the  entire  surface  charge  Is  discharged  within  one  discharge  pulse,  then  the 
total  discharge  energy  would  be  at  majtimum 

Ejj  = 450  mjoule  . 

Comparing  E„  with  Eg  and  bearing  in  mind  that  Eg  is  only  a fraction  of 
because  only  a fraction  of  the  total  energy  is  picked  up  by  the  solar  cell  mod^. 
the  two  energy  figures  indicate  that,  in  fact,  the  charge  accumulated  over  the 

whole  rear  surface  is  discharged  in  one  pulse. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  observed  discharge  rale  of  » wlsa=/">ta  at  the  beam 
current  densUy  of  60  nA/cm^.  From  these  figures  It  ean  be  concluded  that  the 
maaimum  eharge  deposited  on  the  whole  rear  surface  of  about  lOO  cm  area 
between  two  Wises  In  about  10  pA  sec  which  at  15  kV  represents  a maaimum 

stored  energy 

E = Q.  U “ 600  mJoule  . 

C 

As  part  of  the  charge  Is  lost  by  secondary  emission  and  conduction.  E^  has  to 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  E^. 

(..  ! W AMlllENT  TEMI»En\Tl  ftE  IM.i  Mh  \TI0N  OF  THE 

ntSCHAftiJE  FREQI'ENCY 

During  these  tests  the  discharges  were  monitored  using  the  electron  beam 
detector  as  receiver  ahtertna.  The  beam  current  density  was  kept  between  20  and 
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100  nA/ctti  . Dlsehargds  on  the  test  patch  reafside  caused  a steep  spike  bn  the 
bearh  ewrent  recording  sufficient  for  event  counting  purposes. 

Regular  discharges  at  normal  rates  (Section  5)  were  observed  in  the  dark  at 
room  temperature.  After  opening  the  solar  simulator  shutter  and  exposing  the 
front  side  of  the  test  patch  to  one  solar  constant  illumination  the  discharge  activity 
ceased  within  less  than  a minute*^  No  discharges  were  observed  under  illumination 
for  time  periods  of  more  than  20  min  and  electron  energies  up  to  20  keV.  After 
turr‘-:^  off  the  illumination,  it  took  about  3 min  until  the  discharges  occurred 
again.. 

Under  illumination  the  temperature  of  the  test  patch  as  measured  with  the  two 
temperature  sensors  rises  to  about  100°C  With  an  initial  slope  of  40^C/min.  Cool- 
down to  ambient  temperature  after  turn-off  of  the  simulator  takes  about  5 min  with — 
an  initial  Slope  of  30°C/min. 

The  different  behavior  at  turn-on  and  turn-off  indicates  that  the  temperature 
of  the  test  patch  has  a strong  influence  on  the  dischat  ge  frequency.  An  additional 
influence  of  the  illumination  Can,  however^  not  be  precluded. 

A more  detailed  examination  of  the  test  patch  shewed  that  illumination  of  the 
front  side  causes  also  the  rearside  to  be  illuminated  because  light  penetrates  the 
gaps  between  solar  cells  into  the  substrate  where  it  is  scattered  by  the  light -pipe 
action  of  the  glass  fiber  over  the  whole  rear  surface.  Photoemission  from  rear- 
side  could  therefore  prevent  excessive  Charging  of  the  rear  surface.  Another 
potential  explanation  would  be  photoCohdiiction  through  the  substrate* 

To  further  investigate  the  influence  of  illumination,  the  tests  were  repeated 
with  the  cell  gaps  covered  by  a blackened  Teflon  mask  inhibiting  the  penetration 
of  light  to  the  substrate.  Figure  6 shows  the  discharge  frequency  before,  during, 
and  after  solar  illumination.  The  corresponding  temperature  profile  is  shown  in 
the  upper  part.  The  same  behavior  as  in  the  test  without  mask  was  found,  that  is, 
no  discharge  immediately  after  turn-on  and  delayed  reoccurrence  of  discharges 
after  turn-off  of  illumination. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  test  patch  temperature  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  ceasing  of  discharge  under  illumination. 

To  verify  these  results  under  representative  conditions,  the  tests  were  re- 
peated at  liquid  nitrogen  ambient  temperatures.  The  results  are  shown  In  Figure  7, 
In  the  dark  the  temperature  Is  below  With  1 solar  constant  illumination 

the  ^measured  temperature  rises  to  about  50®C.  This  measured  temperature,  how- 
ever, is  not  identical  to  the  solar  Cell  test  patch  temperature  because  the  sensors 
are  located  beneath  two  dummy  solar  cells  at  the  edge  of  the  test  patch.  Therefore, 
there  is  a tendency  for  measuring  the  temperature  low  due  to  the  ’fin-effect*  at  the 
test  patch  edge.  This  could  account  for  -5®C  to  -l6°C.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
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Figure  6.  Discharge  Rate  During  Illumination  Transient  (Without  Cooling) 
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Figure  7,  filsoharge  Rate  Cut  ing  IllUiftliiatton  Transient  (With  LNg  Cooling) 
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U a tendency  to  mCanurC  the  temperature  about  10“C  too  high  because  the  .solar 
cells  of  the  module  Were  loaded  at  maximum  pn»ver  in  rohtra.st  to  the  coll.s  on  top 

of  the  sensors  which  were  in  open  circuit. 

At  -150*^C  the  discharge  frequency  observed  at  20  keV  and  a beam  current 
density  of  40  nA/cm^  was  15  mln’^  After  turn-on  of  Illumination  the  discharges 
continue  for  about  2.  5 min.  This  corresponds  to  a critical  temperature  of  about 
-30°C.  After  turn-off  of  illumination  the  discharges  reoccur  at  a sample  tempera- 
ture of  about  s-ls^^C. 

This  result,  although  qualitatively  showing  the  expected  delay  for  ceasing  of 
discharge,  is  quantitatively  in  contradiction  to  the  results  obtained  without  cooling 
where  the  critical  temperature  for  ceasing  of  discharge  had  been  found  to  be  be- 
tween 20°C  and  about  50°C.  It  appears  that  in  the  presence  of  solar  illumination 
the  critical  temperature  is  reduced  by  about  G0-70°C. 

This  was  confirmed  by  another  test.  With  the  chamber  walls  again  cooled 
down  to  liquid  nitrogen  temperatures,  the  solar  simulator  intensity  was  reduced 
step-wise.  At  0.  5 solar  constant  still  no  discharges  were  observed  although  the 
Sample  temperature  was  down  to  -1°C.  At  0.25  solar  constant  regular  discharges 
occurred  again.  The  safnple  temperature  than  was  about  -45  C. 


1.  flOSOlJCTIVITY  TIIUOi  r.il  TIIK  SI  llSTUMK  \T  lllOll  KLKnUir 

STRKSS  LK\  KI.S 

The  leakage  current  to  the  solar  cell  module  through  the  substrate  under  elec- 
tron irradiation  Of  the  rearside  was  measured  by  connecting  the  solar  cell  module 
terminal  leads  in  parallel  to  the  input  of  an  electrometer.  The  measurements  were 
n.ade  at  room  temperature  at  a beam  current  density  of  90  mA/Cm  . The  beam 
energy  was  Increased  in  2 keV  steps  up  to  16  keV.  The  results  obtained  in  the 
dark  are  shown  in  Table  1,  giving  the  equilibrium  current  after  decay  of  the  dis- 
placement current  component.  Between  1 and  5 keV  positive  current  values  were 
obtained  indicating  a secondary  emission  coc'^Tclent  of  more  than  1.  At  higher 
voltages  the  leakage  current  increases  suprallnearly  which  shows  that  the  conduc- 
tivity increases  with  voltage. 

Illumination  has  a considerable  influence  on  the  leakage  current.  At  16  keV 
the  current  increases  from  -2. 25  pA  to  -5.  6 yA  after  turn-on  of  the  solar  simula- 
tor. (The  cell  gaps  were  nbt  covered  by  a mesh  during  these  measurements  but 
still  the  light  intensity  at  the  rearside  is  only  a small  fraction  of  1.  S.C. ) These 
results  are  qualitatively  in  agreement  with  the  results  recently  obtained  at  Stanford 
Research  institute,  SHl^  on  pure  kaptort  samples.  At  SRI  a conductivity  Increase 
of  10®  was  observed  when  Illuminating  kaptoH-H-flim  with  2.3  suns  of  Xenoh 
illumination. 
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Table  1.  Current  Through  Sample  versus  Beam  Voltage 


I 

( 


U ^ C kV 

j - 0 nA 

2 kV 

+40  . ..  ^20  nA 

(Maximum  bet  etwa  3 kV) 

4 kV 

+25  ...  +15  nA 

6 kV 

-30  nA 

8 kV 

-120  nA 

Id  kV 

-260  nA 

12  kV 

-560  nA 

14  kV 

-1, 12  mA 

16  kV 

-2,  25  pA 

8.  IMPACT  OF  ELECTROSTATIC  DISCHARGES  ON  THE  ARR  AY  EXPERIMENT 

ELECTRONICS  LNIT 

In  normal  operation  the  array  experiment  elortronles  unit  (AEE)  is  used  to 
monitor  the  I-V  curve  of  the  test  patch  at  six  points  and  the  array  temperature  at 
five  locations  on  the  solar  array.  Details  of  the  design,  construction,  artd  per- 

3 

formante  of  the  AEE  can  be  found  in  Ansorge  and  PtsChel. 

The  AEE  telemetry  sample  setjuence  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  test,  only  the  current  and  voltage  sensing  terminals  of 
the  AEE  engineering  unit  and  the  wiring  for  two  temperature  senscrs  were  con- 
nected to  the  test  sample  in  the  simulation  chamber.  The  remaining  input  terminals 
were  Connected  to  the  check-out  unit  which  also  provided  the  power  supply  and  the 
clock  signal. 

A print -out  of  AEE/te?t  patch  data  is  shown  in  Figure  8 indicating  an  open 
circuit  voltage  of  4.  75  volts  and  a short  circuit  current  of  263  mA  with  the  test 
patch  under  1 S.C.  illumination.  With  the  AEE  running  continuously,  the  electron 
beam  voltage  was  increased  in  steps  of  1 kV  starting  at  zero. 

Up  to  17  kV  no  discharges  and  no  anomalies  of  the  AEE  performance  were 
observed.  Slightly  above  if  kV  still  no  discharges  were  observed,  either  visually 
or  With  the  detecting  antenna,  but  the  AEE  output  showed  loss  of  clock  synchroniza- 
tion. The  AEE  switched  to  the  next  channel  at  random  rate. 

In  order  to  obtain  discharges,  the  solar  simulation  was  turned  off  with  the 
electron  beam  being  kept  at  If  kV.  After  25  discharges,  the  solar  simulation  was 
turned  on  again  and  the  electron  beam  was  switched  off.  The  AEE  output  at  this 
stage  is  shown  in  Figure  9.  The  AEE  samples  only  open  circuit  voUage  values  and 
zero  current  instead  of  the  actual  pairs  of  1/V  values  on  the  curve.  This  indicates 
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Table  2,  AEE  Sample  Sequence 


*V  . = open  circuit  voltage 
oC 

I = short  circuit  current 
sc 

that  thfe  input  translstor(s)  which  loadfs)  the  test  patch  according  to  the  sample 
sequence  has  an  open  circuit  failure. 


I 


1,1  siov^ 

l».  iZrTr'^  l>l<Momol.a  have  boen  obnervod  la  .hi.  .brio.  „f  .„b.iorm  oh»r«- 
ns  lost,  that  may  load  la  a belleb  0«d6r.tandlag  of  Iho  In-night  bahaylor  „f  tha  Cl'd 

a T.lirrT''*"’™"  •aaaa 

for  other  solar  arrays  of  similar  design.  Hormnee 

DUcharsa.  dua  la  aloa.baalaila  charglag  of  tha  .alar  call  la.,  palch  raardldr 

mlnaled.  A.lar  lurn-on  of  solar  .Imdlallon.  the  discharge  frequency  decreases 
o sera  .llhlh  a shcr.  lima.  cabld  be  sha.„  Iha.  .he  las.  itch  Lpera.are  “ 
Imparlam  paramatar  for  .he  discharge  frequency.  Above  SoO-M^C'  no  discharge, 
a™  oblatnad.  Moreover,  the  tllumldallon  level  on  the  front  side  «as  shown  .a  have 

ally  It  was  shown  that  the  experiments  electronics  will  not  survive  dls- 

LTs.  : T ""  •°  tHsaharges  have  occurred  In 

he  test  patch  area.  The  conclusion  Is  made  plausible  by  the  observed  dUcharge 
frequency  dependence  on  temperature  and  Illumination. 

The  phenomenological  nature  of  the  tests  does  not  allow  more  quantitative 
conclusions  to  be  drawn.  More  detailed  data,  however,  are  needed  for  the  He-- 

1^10.7'’*'*"'““°"  ’■‘■'■•"O'''  “ Id  Plunncd  to  conlln^r 

■•asults  in  the  following 

site.”’  “'"‘^''’drga  energy,  spectrum  and  frequency  on  the  sample 

char'!*  '^dllsntlon  of  the  temperalure  and  Illumination  Intensity  dependence  of 
Charging/discharging  phenomena.  ponoence  of 

(3)  investigation  of  the  behavior  of  new  solar  array  substrate  materials  ,f„r 
example,  earbon-flber-kapton  compound)  In  a suhslorm  environment. 
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Flashovers  on  dielectric  surfaces  of  spacecraft  will  produce  currents  to  adja- 
cent metalllO  surfaces  and  in  many  cases  may  be  initiated,  by  phenomena  at  the 
interface  between  metal  and  dieleotrio.  A teohnique  has  been  developed  for  meas- 
uring surface  charge  distribution  near  interfaces  without  placing  any  measuring 
apparatus  near  the  face  of  the  samples.  This  paper  reports  the  results  of  measure- 
ments which  h^ve  been  made  on  FEP  Teflon  and  Kapton  dielectrics,  before  and 
after  fleshover,  with  various  types  of  Interfaces.  Also  given  are  data  showing 
mean  time  between  flashovers  for  various  configurations  exposed  to  a variety  of 
environmental  conditions,  several  charge  transfer  mechanisms  are  considered 
as  means  by  which  stable  charge  distributions  may  be  maintained  near  interfaces. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Many  of  the  flashovers  which  occur  be  cause  of  differential  charging  of  a space- 
craft surface  Will  be  initiated  by  phenomena  near  a metal -dielectric  interface. 

This  is  especially  true  if  the  conductive  frame  of  the  spacecraft  is  maintained  near 
local  sj^ace  potential  by  an  active  emitter  While  the  dielectric  becomes  highly 
charged  because  of  substorms.  This  report  deals  with  phenomena  at  the  interface 
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so  as  to  ^scert&lti  the  conditions  for  flashover  Md  to  sdSk  m6ans  of  prOvOnting 
fla^hov^r.  Charge  distribution  measurements  are  the  principal  diagnostic  tool. 

The  flashover  is  a process  whereby  negative  charges  adhering  to  a dielectric 
surface  are  abruptly  released  and  transported  tangentially  to  a nearby  grounded 
conductor.  Punchthrough  is  not  considered.  The  charge  distributions  on  the 
dielectric  are  formed  by  an  impinging  electron  beam  that  is  monoCnergttic  though 
unfocust  d.  The  breakdown  process  is  suggestive  of  the  failure  of  vacuum  bushings 
except  that  the  bushings  fail  because  of  cathode  phenomena^  whereas  the  system  of 
interest  has  a remotely  located  cathode  which  plays  no  part  in  the  flashover 
phenomena. 

This  report  presents  charge  distribution  data  and  flashover  probabilities  for 
different  types  of  interface.  From  charge  distributions,  one  can  calculate  elec- 
tric fields  and  estimate  limits  where  flashover  becomes  probable.  An  analysis  of 
various  . charge  transport  mechanisms  below  the  flashover  threshold  will  lead  to  an 
eventual  Understanding  of  the  phenomena  controlling  flashover. 


2.  EXPKRIMKNTAL  PROEEllimES 


2.)  Ptephrwion  of  Sp^ejmens 

Results  destribed  hefe  are  for  0. 13  mm  (5  mil)  shfeets  of  FEP  Teflon  hoving 
a Silver-inconel  coatings  The  coating  Is  grounded  With  the  specimen  facing  the 
electron,  beam  such  that  charges  on  the  surface  of  the  sheet  will  induce  comparable 
charges  on  the  underlying  metal  film.  When  the  metal  film  is  segmented  and  each 
segment  is  grouhded,  then  the  surface  charge  distribution  can  be  inferred  by  meas- 
uring the  Charges  induced  oii  each  of  the  underlying  segments.  The  schematic 
shown  in  Figure  1 illustrates  the  technique  where  it  should  be  noted  that  the  elec- 
trometer configured  for  charge  measurement  maintaiiis  the  assefciated  segment 
at  virtual  ground. 

The  charge  data  must  be  fcoupled  with  either  segment  areas  or  segment  capaci- 
tances. Areas  were  determined  by  scaling  from  enlarged  photographs  and  capaci- 
tances were  measured  directly  by  applying  Voltages  of  500  and  1000  V to  drops  of 
aqueous  salt  solutions  standing  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  specimen...  The  two 
measurements  were  compatible  with  handbCok  data  of  2. 1 for  a dielectric  constant, 
though  the  capacitance  measurements  were  the  more  precise  and  were  used  almost 
exclusively.  A typical  capacitance  per  segment  was  1 pE. 

The  Interface  for  many  of  the  measurements  was  formed  by  placing  a grounded 
metal  aperture  over  the  specimen.  Variations  of  diameter,  aperture  thickness, 
and  material  were  tried.  In  other  measiiremehts,  the  same  type  of  aperture  Was 
used  but  a sill  was  cut  through  the  dielectric  sheet  so  as  to  expose  the  underlying 
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Figure  1.  Mouiiting  of  thfe  Dielectrit  Sp^^imen  (Film  Thick- 
ness Exaggerated) 


ground  plane.  In  these  latter  cases,  the  ground  plane  was  reinforced  with  a layer 
of  conductive  epoxy. backed  with  stainless  steel  shims tock. 

The  segments  were  cut  in  the  ground  plane  by  means  of  an  electrical  discharge 
nlachining  technique.  A repetitive  disOharge  from  a 100  pF  capacitor  at  1 kV  was 
used.  With  the  Use  of  guides  the  etching  point  could  be  moved  sb  as  to  cut  lines  of 
about  0,  2 mm  in  width  though  in  practice  wider  lines  were  used.  When  the  lines 
V^ere  too  fine,  flashovers  vrould  induce  breakdown  between  the  segments.  The 
smallest  segments  used  were  approximately  i.  5 mm  wide  and  4 mm  long,  this 
being  the  smallest  size  for  which  epoxy  bonding  of  leads  was  convenient. 

A line,  drawing  from  a photograph  of  an  actual  specimen  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
The  view  is  from  the  direction  of  the  electron  beam.  The  circular  aperture  exposes 
the  transparent  dielectric  sheet  and  the  underlying  reflective  ground  plane.  The 
etched  lines  are  visible  through  the  film  and  are  easily  photographed  by  the  use  of 
backlighting.  The  first  segment  in  the  illustration  is  partially  hidden.by  the  aper- 
ture. 

2.2  Test  Chamber 

The  specimen  was  Inserted  into  a stainless  steel  vacuum  chamber  as  illus- 
trated in  Figure  3.  The  various  aspects  of  the  system  are  described  below. 

The  electron  source  was  of  simple  construction  having  a heated  tungsten 
filament  and  its  aluminum  enclosure  maintained  at  a flked  negative  voltage.  Elec- 
trons from  the  recessed  filament  Would  emerge  from  the  hole  in  the  box  ahd  be 
accelerated  toward  the  grounded  supporting  frame.  They  Would  pass  through  a 
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Figure  2,  Typical  Specimen  Configuration 
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second  hole  to  the  frame  artd  df  Ift  at  constant  velocity  toMvard  the  specimen.  The 
diameter  of  the  beam  at  half-maximum  intensity  on  the  target  was  approximately 
8 cm  as  determined  by  sensorS  On  the  specimen  plane.  Thus,  specimen  diameters 
were  kept  to  leSs  than  5 cm  for  all  experiments.  The  beam  source  was  fed  by 
high-voltage  feedthroughs  remotely  located  from  the  other  feedthroughs  where 

sensitive  measurements  were  being  made. 

The  beam  intensity  was  monitored  by  a small  probe  which  could  be  swung  into 
position  above  the  specimen.  Current  to  the  probe  was  measured  by  an  electrom- 
eter which  held  the  probe  near  the  ground  potential.  A geometrical  factor  was 
computed  for  converting  the  probe  current  to  effective  current  density  at  the  spec- 
imen face.  Though  the  accuracy  of  this  determination  is  not  high,  it  is  still  ade- 
quate for  comparing  fluxes  and  providing  reproducibility. 

The  specimen  was  mounted  on  a platform  surbounded  by  baffles  which  were  to 
keep  scattered  electrons  fbom  the  sensitive  leads.  These  leads  were  kept  short 
and  connected  by  a multiplh,  high-voltage  feedthrough  to  an  external  terminal  box 
where  various  electrical  connections  could  be  made. 

The  chamber  was  evacuated  to  a base  pressure  of  lO"  torr  with  a turbo- 
molecular  pump.  Pressure  was  mbnltored.  A Contbolled  leak  was  available  but 
usedlittU-becauSe  varying  the  pressure  had  little  effect  upon  the  data. 

2.3  Data  Collet^iioa 

Procedures  were  developed  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  spurious  events  and  syste- 
matic errors.  In  addition  to  the  occurrence  of  occasional  inconsistent  data  points, 
all  data  reflected  the  effects  of  electrometer  drift. and  residual  surface  charges. 

Drifting  of  the  electrometers  occurs  because  of  charge  leakage  through  the 
dielectric  sheet  but  this  was  negligible  and  not  measurable  with  PEP  Teflon.  Some 
tests  with  Kapton  showed  leakage  but  otherwise  behavior  similar  to  PEP  Teflon. 

Of  much  greater  significance  Was  the  scattering  Of  electrons  through  the  baffles  to 
the  back  side  of  the  specimen.  This  effect  was  controllable  to  a point  where  short 
term  drifts  of  say  a minute  were  negligible.  Long  term  drifts  were  of  little  Conse- 
quence and  could  have  been  due  either  to  leakage  or  to  scattering.  Another  source 
of  drift  was  that  due  to  humid  air  in  the  terminal  box.  This  problem  was  controlled 

with  dessibaht. 

The  measurement  of  charge  requires  the  ability  to  remove  all  chabge  ffoiti  the 
specimen  before  artd  aftei*  a charging  cycle.  One  simple  way  of  removing  charge, 
but  a slow  way.  was  to  raise  the  pressure  to  10“^  torr  and  to  wait  for  approximately 
1 mlrt.  A quicker  and  equally  effective  way  was  to  use  secondary  emission  from 
the  surface.  With  proper  adjustment  of  the  electron  beam  energy,  the  secondary 
emission  coefficient  would  exceed  unity  artd  the  surface  Wotlld  lose  charge.  With 
the  proper  sequence  of  beam  voltage  adjustments,  the  surface  charge  coUld  then  be 
brought  to  an  adequately  low  value. 
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tft  rrtohltof  two  segments  simultaneously. 
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thiaugh  the  great  majority  have  been  complete. 

3.  STK  VOV  STATE  MEASUREMENTS 


3.1  Charge  nistributions 

“T„“rr:=r.r;rr:rr;;r/.=^^ 

r. : rr™ . -1"“=:. 

rx  ..p  -r-  ztzrz.. 

secondaries.  The  dale  o(  WlUis  and  J boundaries,  the 

Teflon  of  1.  8 hV  .hlCh  correspond.  «e U ur.h  ^ 

po.en.lal  Is  depressed  „eh  a ,/,,p„,sed  redlorh  he 

concludes  .ha.  .he  secondary  eclss  on  e-' f ,p 

such  .ha.  some  aualUary  charge  release  meehanlsn,  ac.mg 

maintain  a steady  state.  another  specimen  similar  to  that  of 

"""Y^^CtlTrhas  a sm  oTl  cm"  length  through  its  center.  Steady  state 

:rdiL^r^vr:«ciue.d..s-^^^ 

IZZZZZZZ.  10  hV  .ahen  fro.„  Pl^re  d and  posLloned  for 
comparison  of  the  gradients  wi«i  ^ . m across  Uie  cut  surface 

of  the  dielectric,  .Ms  being  as  high  ^sslbl,  as  / ^ easCpllaU, 

Kamerou.  Cher  “^"„^„^“^rare  sC^^^  - 'r  a S cm  dlameler 
similar  to  those  alrea  y • anerture  artd  for  a Kapton  specimen, 

specimen,  for  a specimen  w ® . . aJ  distributions  do  not  depend  upon 

Highly  Significant  is  the  ‘hat  ,He  electron  source 

electron  flux  density.  From  a s ea  y -hnhee  in  the  charge  is  observed, 

mamenl  can  be  cooled  until  the  flux  is  aero  and  no  change  in  g 
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DISTANCE  FROM  INTERFACE  (ifim) 

Figure  4.  Steady  State  Surface  Potentials  for  PEP  Teflon 


However,  at  very  high  fluxes  exceeding  l-nA/ctn^  a drop  of  perhaps  3 pet-certt  of 
the  surface  charge  is  observed. 


3.2  Egulpetcnliel  Contours 

Once  change  distHbutions  are  known,  Lafilace's  eciUation  cart  be  joived.  The 
method  used  here  was  appboxltnate,  being  most  accurate  hear  the  sunface  and  the 
interface.  It  Involved  approximating  the  pfoblem  With  a two-dlmehslonal  model, 
doing  a conformal  transformation,  and  solving  by  use  of  separation  of  variables. 
The  data  points  for  the  20  kV  case  of  Figufe  4 were  the  basis  of  a calculation  shown 
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Figure  5.  Steady  State  Potentials  for  Specimen  With  Silt 


in  Figure  6.  the  crucial  point  to  be  noted  here  le  that  the  electric  field  has  a 
normal  component  toward  the  Surface. 

3.3  Charge  Release  Mechanisms 

The  gt^adlents  near  an  interface  are  established  through  a balance  of  various 
charge  transfer  mechanisms.  The  fact  that  the  balance  is  Independent  of  primary 
flux  density  is  an  Indication  that  all  processes  involved  are  proportional  to  primary 
flux,  various  possibilities  Include  field-enhanced  secondary  emission,  x-ray  pro- 
duction from  the  beam  striking  the  aperture  plate,  Ion  neutralization,  and  bom- 
bardment-induced conductivity  of  the  dielectric,  the  first  of  the  suggestions  Is 
considered  to  be  the  most  appropriate. 

Measurements  with  a copper  aperture  were  made  to  test  for  the  possibility  of 
x-ray  effects.  Copper  was  deliberately  chosen  because  of  Its  K-edge  at  & kV.  If 
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Figure  6.  Equlpotenti?!  Lihfes  for  Exposure  to  a 21  kV  Beam 


the  charge  distributions  sho^V6d  aiiomalies  \Vith  9-kV  bOam  voltages,  then  x-rays 
would  likely  have  a significant  relfe  in  the  charge  balance.  However,  no  differences 
could  be  found  between  measurements  with  Copper  and  alumlnur 

Ions  might  be  attracted  to  the  negative. dielectric  surface,  yet  they  would  go 
preferentially  to  the  most  negative  center  region  and  not  to  the  edges  where  their 
contribution  would  be  needed. 

Though  little  information  is  at  hand  regarding  conductivity  of  the  dielectric 
under  bombardment,  it  is  felt  that  this  phenomenurn  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude, 
nor  sufficiently  linear,  to  account  for  the  observed  charge  distributions. 

Available  data  indicate  that  the  secondary  emission  in  the  depressed  regions 
near  Interfaces  is  inadequate  to  compensate  for  the  Incoming  primary  flux.  . Also, 
secondaries  are  accelerated  away  from  the  surface  by  the  normal  component  of 
the  field  such  that  they  cannot  interact  \Hth  the  surface  to  cause  an  additional 
release  of  electrons.  Note,  however,  that  the  data  of  Willis  and  Skinner  was 
recorded  with  techniques  which  minimized  t»-i  buildup  of  charge  on  the  dielectric 
surface  and  thus  the  field.  It  is  possible  that  the  secondary  emission  coefficient 
is  increased  in  the  presence  of  the  field  such  that  a steady  state  is  maintained  in 
the  depressed  regions. 
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1.  M.ASIIOVER  MEASUKEHKMTS 
l.l  S|io(‘lnii>n  Without  Slit 

The  probability  of  flashover  has  been  found  to  be  very  low  for  Teflon  speci- 
mens covered  with  the  1.3  mm  aluminum  aperture  plate.  Generally  for  all  speci- 
mens without  slits,  but  with  aperture  plates,  the  flashover  rates  have  been  low. 

The  flashover  rate  for  the  specimen  of  Figure  2 Has  been  measured  at  various 
flux  densities  for  a beam  voltage  of  21  kV.  The  rate  is  not  constant  but  decreases 
with  time,  probably  because  of  cleanup  of  the  dielectric  surface.  The  measure- 
ments shown  in  Figure  7 were  made  with  a relatively  dirty  specimen  Which  had  hot 
been  long  in  vacuum.  Evert  then  a ruh.^f  1 hr  at  0. 16  ^A/cm^  showed  no  flash- 
overs.  The  flashovers  which  occurred  showed  a complete  loss  of  charge  from  the 
surface  of  the  specimen.  After  long  exposure  the  surface  of  the  specimen  near  the 
interface  became  frosted.  For  these  tests  the  current  levels  were  such  that  a 
steady  state  charge  distribution  Was  established  in  a few  seconds.  The  system 
would  reside  in.  that  condition  for  hundreds  of  seconds,  exposed  to  an  electron  flux, 
before-a  flashover  would  occur. 


Figure  7.  Flashovers  in  a 21  kV  Boam 


i,i  Specimen  Auh  Sill 

When  n slit  is  eut  in  a specimen,  the  flashover  rhte  Increases  dfasttcally. 
Steady  state  is  net  attainable  much  abeve  10  kV.  As  beione  the  flashevers  cause 
a complete  less  ef  surface  Charge.  Visual  observatlen  shows  light  bursts  concen- 
trated on  the  slit  when  flashovers  occur.  Data  points  are  shown  in  Figure  8 where 
the  influence  of  both  beam  voltage  and  current  density  are  shown. 


\i.  14  Id  18  to 

iLdCtftON  BEAM  ENERdV  (litVi 

Figure  8.  Flashovers  for  a specimen  with  slit 
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4.3  PBrtla^FI&6hovws 

PaftlBl  ftaahovdrs  have  been  neted.  these  being  sueh  as  to  ^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  dleleetrlc.  Most  of  these  observations  wene  fof  PfiP  Teflon 
with  a stainless  steel  aperture  have  a thickness  of  0. 08  mm. 
partial  fiashovei's  occurred  during  the  charging  transient  as  shewn  J"*  • 
TWO  sequences  are  shown  with  the  charges  induced  on  two  segments  plo  g 
time.  For  this  specimen,  segment  5 was  in  the  center.  3 near  the  ^ 

inTermedlately  placed.  The  final  steady  state  charges  at  21  kV  are  consls  ent  with 

>*»  Z Z'TrZ 

Mcepl  that  to  most  ea.es  e»ly  a ainele  naahover  oceareea  darlag  the  charging 

"■““orrLre  occlan.  a atogle  aegmeal  «IU  Ice-a  small  (raetlan  at 
.ner  hatdng  heen  In  steady  state  lor  some  time.  Sneh  etmnt.  ^ 

in  determining  the  memi  time  bet»een  nashovers  shoem  In  Figures  sn  . 


Figure  9.  Partial  Flashevers  During  Charging  Transients 


5.  C0\i;U  5tUSS 


MeaHuretnohta  have  demonnlrated  that  grndlentfi  of  10  kV/mni  can  exir'Jt  on  the 
surface  of  dielectric  material:^  with  the  probability  of  flashovor  being  practically 
Ihslgniricaitt.  The  gradient  Is  maintained  by  a balance  among  charge  transfer 
processes  which  are  thought  to  be  dominated  by  secondary  emission,  although 
appropriate  data  to  show  this  are  unavailable. 

The  design  of  the  metal  dielectric  interface  has  a marked  effect  upon  the  prob- 
ability of  flashover.  Ah  interface  which  exposes  an  edge  of  a dielectric  sheet 
creates  a strong  field  which  Initiates  flashover  at  a relatively  low  level  of  charge 
on  the  dielectric  surface.  The  threshold  level  for  the  onset  of  flashovers  can  be 
approximately  doubled  by  covering  the  edge  of  the  sheet  with  a ground  plane. 

The  configurations  investigated  are  not  particularly  useful  for  applications 
and,  as  a result,  extensions  of  the  work  to  multiple -aperture  systems  are  antici- 
pated. Breakdown  probability  and  the  propagation  of  flashover  from  one  region  to 
aiiother  are  topics  of  Interest.  Also,  the  effects  of  punchthrough  are  to  be  inves- 
tigated. 
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6.  Clecfricol  Equilibration  of  Dielectrics  When 
Exposed  to  Energetic  Electron  Beams 


William  So;rlor 
General  Electric  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Abstract 


In  recent  years,  anomalous  behavior  has  been  noted  for  synchronous  orbit 
spacecraft.  These  anomalies  are  now  generally  correlated  with  the  occurrence  of 
solar  magnetic  substorm  activities  when  the  spacecraft  is  in  the  plasma  sheath 
environment.  This  can  result  in  a nonuniform  distribution  of  surface  charge  on 
the  spacecraft  dielectric  thermal  control  surfaces.  The  resulting  surface  charge 
accumulation  can  leave  large  potential  gradients  for  electrica.  discharges  to  occur 
whi  h can  pose  a serious  threat  to  the  operational  integrity  of  a spacecraft. 

fhc  experiment  then  was  to  gain  an  understanding  of 

the  complex  nature  of  electrostatic  charging.  This  experiment  consisted  of  a 
series  of  measurements  of  electrical  equilibration  of  selected  dielectric  materials 

Charging  beams.  The  electron  beam  simulates 
the  environmental  conditions  in  a magnetic  substorm  region  of  space,  and  the 
dielectric  samples  are  representative  of  those  found  on  the  surface  of  a typical 
synchronous  orbit  spacecraft.  The  materials  investigated  were:  Woven  Silica 

Solar  Array  Cover  Glass,  Teflon,  Kaptofi  and 
Mylar  Films,  and  various  composite  combinations  of  the  above.  Also  examined 
were  polyn^rlc  aims  with  speeial  static  charge  control  coatings  applied.  The 
Electrical  Equilibration  Measurement  apparatus  is  shown  and  the  results  of  the 

discussed.  The  parameters  that  were  determined 
include:  pe  hrough  conduction  and  surface  leakage  currents;  the  surface  charge 
and  puilibratlon  potential:  the  bulk  and  surface  resislivitv;  all  as  a function  of  the 
electron  beam  energy. 


I 


In  general,  th6  ni^asu^ement  results  demonstrate  that  the  magnitude  ot  the 
surface  eharge  pbtentlal  is  highly  dependent  upon  (l)  the  bulk  and  surface  resis- 
tivities of  the  dielectric  materials^  (2)  the  average  energy  of  the  bombarding 
electron  beam,  and  (3)  the  secondary  emission  characteristics  of  the  dielectric 
materials.  The  bulk  and  surface  resistivities  require  threshold  criteria  for 
charge  storage  artd^r  leakage  to  take  place,  with  the  surface  resistivity  usually 
the  dominant  controlling  factor.  The  criterion  for  charge  storage  versus  charge 
leakage  begins  to  show  Itself  at  a resistivity  value  of  about  10^^  ohms.  Significant 
charge  leal^ge  or  storage  can  be  obtained  at  values  slightly  less  than  or  more  than 
10^2  ohms.  The  electron  beam  energy  and  the  effective  secondary  emission 
"second  cross-over  potential"  also  play  a large  role  in  determining  the  magnitude 
and  polarity  of  the  surface  charge  potentials. 
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7.  Surfdce  Micro-Discharges  on 
Spacecraft  Dielectrics 

K.  G.  Bolmoiit,  M.  Cuchanskii  emd  P.  C Kremer 
Departmefit  of  Electricol  Engineering 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  Conodo 


Abstract 


Extensive  measurements  on  Teflon  and  Kapton  In  a scanning  electron  micro- 
scope indicate  the  existence  of  a well-defined  family  Of  surface  micro-discharges 
charaeterietic  of  the  dielectric  material.  The  measurements  are  of  the  current 
flowing  to  a conducting  pedestal  supporting  the  ditiectrlC,  and  carried  out  in  both 
the  time  and  frequency  domains  using  a sampling  oscilloscope  and  a spectrum 
analyser.  Por  a given  small  region  exposed  to  the  16-SO  kV  electron  beam,  the 
strongest  discharge  pulses  are  similar  in  shape  and  amplitude.  For  Teflon,  t;«T)i- 
cal  pulse  durations  are  2-3  ns,  rise  and  fall  times  are  sometimes  as  low  ar  0,  2 ns* 
current  amplitudes  are  approximately  100  mA  flowing  down  to  the  pedestal  (elec- 
trons flowing  up),  and  the  pulses  are  unidirectional  with  no  ringing.  The  ure  of  a 
rapid-sCan  electron  microscope  with  a secondary-electron  imaging  system  reveals 
Complex  charge  distributions  resembling  LichtCnberg  figures  on  a supposedly  flat 
homogeneous  dielectric  surface.  These  patterns  undergo  estteiiSive  alteration  at 
each  micro-discharge  pulse  and  indicate  that  both  the  charging  and  discharging 
processes  are  highly  ttonunlform  over  the  dielectric  surface.  The  Use  of  a flood- 
beam  (instead  of  the  scanned  Spot -beam)  causes  the  occurrence  of  larger-scale 
maCro-discharges,  in  Which  a typical  peak  current  is  40  A With  a duration  of 
120  ns. 


gl9 


1.  iNtRODUCtlON 


I 


I 


Th«  scannlttg  electroa  microscope  (SEM)  has  been  used  extensively  t£>  study 
charge  accumulation  on  spacecraft  dielectrics^  and  also  to  study  the  resultant  dis- 
charges and  their  spectra.  ^ These  measurements  have  indicated  that  accumulated 
negative  charge  from  the  SEM  electron  beam  spontaneously  and  very  rapidly  dis- 
charges from  time  to  time,  causing  a downvrard  current  to  flow  in  the  conducting 
pedestal  supporting  the  dielectric  sheet,  and  resulting  in  a burst  of  electrons  from 
the  dielectric  surface.  .A  beam  accelerating  voltage  of  at  least  16  kV  was  required 
to  produce  the  above  impulsive  discharges,  and  measured  spectra  suggested  dis- 
charge current  rise  and  fall  times  of  the  order  of  a few  nanoseconds. 

The  observed  discharges  had.  proper'  '*s  suggesting  that  they  were  initiated  by 
the  mechanism  proposed  by  Meulenberg  wht  unique  and  fundamental  work 
demonstrates  that  breakdown  could  occur  between  a submerged  layer  of  electrons 
and  a positive  surface  layer  caused  by  secondary  emission.  Events  subsequent  to 
this  initial  breakdown  remain  a mystery  although  arc  propagation  through  the  sub- 
merged layer  as  described  by  Gross^  iS  a possibility. 


2.  RECENT  RtSLLTS 


2.1  Irtterpi^taiion  of  Previous  Vlobsuremenl^ 


2 

The  discharge -current  spectra  reported  earlier  were  measured  oh  a slowly- 
sweeping  spectrum  analyzer  so  that  each  discharge  appeared  as  a dot  on  the 
oscilloscope  display.  The  pattern  of  dots  gave  an  indication  of  the  discharge 
spectrum,  but  little  attention  was  paid  in  the  earlier  publication  to  a significant 
property  of  the  dot  patterns,  namely  that  most  of  the  patterns  taken  had  well- 
defined  upper  limits.  This  upper-limit  property  shows  that  the  strongest  discharge 
current  pulses  have  the  same  spectra.  Furthermore  the  spectra  did  not  change 
appreciably  aS  the  highly  focussed  electron  beam  was  moved  from  point  to  point 
on  the  specimen,  nor  did  . the  spectra  change  more  than  a few  dB  as  the  Spot  beam 
wds  defbcusded  swd  eiilargbd  to  at  cross-sectional  area  of  1 mni  (and  a current 
density  of  10  nA/Cm^). 

2.2  Pulse  Measurements  With  a Sampling  Oscillosfcope 

A sampling  oscilloscope  can  be  Used  irt  a mode  trt  which  the  time  separation 
between  triggering  and  sampling  ts  increased  by  a small  time  interval  after  each 
pulse  Is  sampled.  This  time  interval  1s  independent  of  the  time  between  ptilses, 
so  that  a regular  pulse  envelope  will  be  displayed  on  the  oscilloscope  for  randomly 
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oceurrlrtg  pulses,  pi'ovided  that  alLthd  pulses  have  the  same  shape.  Such  meas- 
uremehts  were  carried  eut  itiaiftly  on  Teflon  specimens  because  of  their  high  rate 
of  discharge  occurrence.  When  the  triggering  level  was  set  to  be  reached  only  by 
the  strongest  pulses,  regular  pulse  envelopes  were  measured  as  for  example  in 
Figure  1.  Moving  the  electron  beam  from  point  to  point  on  the  specimen  produced 
changes  in  the  details  of  the  pulse  shape  but  had  little  effect  on  its  peak  amplitude 
of  about  100  raA  or  on  its  duration  of  2 to  3 ns.  The  fastest  Variation  measured 
using  a 4 GHz  sampling  Oscilloscope  Was  the  0.  2 hS  fall  time  in  the  pulse  outline 
of  Figure  2. 

Similar  measurements  were  carried  out  On  Kapton  H (Polyim’de).  Regular 
pulse  leading  edges  were  fairly  easy  to  record,,  and  the  indicated  rise  times  and 
pulse  amplitudes  were  similar  to  those  for  Teflon.  However,  the  Kapton  pulse 
measurements  exhibited  a great  deal  of  scatter  for  5 to  10  rtS  following  the  initial 
rise.  The  most  probable  explanation  for  this  is  the  occurrence  of  a succession  of 
small  discharges,  each  triggered  by  the  one  before. 

Some  sampling  oscilloscope  measurements  were  carried  out  on  Teflon  Speci- 
mens given  a prior  hOatihg  to  3ft^C  in. air  and  transferred  quickly  on  a heated  base 
to  the  SEM  chamber.  These  specimens  produced  discharges  similar  in  shape  fc 
those  already  described  at  room  temperature,  but  the  pulse  amplitudes  for  the 
heated  specimens  were  smaller  by  factors  of  3 to  4. 

The  fact  that  it  iS  possible  to  get  regular  pulse  outlines  in  most  situations 
using  the  above  techniques  shows  that  the  strongest  pulses  are  virtually  identical — 
in  shape,  at  least  for  Teflon  and  to  a more  limited  degree  for  Kapton.  Because 
these  pulses  are  so  similar,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  of  them  as  members  of 
a well-defined  family  of  micro^discharges. 

2.3  Macro- Discharges 

Large-scale  discharges  on  dielectric  surfaces  have  been  produced  emd  studied 

e e d 

by  A nuitiber  of  researchers.  ' ' ' * A proper  unders tending  of  the  small-scale 
(mtCro)  discharges  rec(iiires  their  comparison  titrith  the  large-scale  (macro)  dis- 
charges In  a slnfilUh  experimental  enyironment.  By  the  use  of  a large  electron 
beam  aperture  and  by  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  magnetic  lenses,  a scanning 
electron  microscope  can  be  made  to  produce  S nonsCanned  relatively  uniform  Abod 
beam  of  electrons  more  than  5 Cnfi  in  diameter,  with  a current  density  of  the  order 
of  50  nA/cm^.  such  a beam  has  been  used  to  Charge  Mylar  specimens  measuring 
40  X 20  X 0. 12  mhn.  The  resultant  discharges  are  readily  Visible  to  the  naked  eye 
as  "lightning"  Hashes  which  dart  Iti  irregular  paths  across  the  s{>ecimen,  usually 
termlnatiiig  at  its  edge.  Figures  3 and  4 are  photographs  of  sUCh  discharges  which 
are  visible  as  white  lines  in  the  central  region  of  the  specimen..  The  ray-iike 
patterning  around  the  edge  of  the  specimen  is  luminescence  due  to  electron  impact 
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Figure  3.  Macro-Discharge  on  Surface  of  Mylar  Specimen  26  x 46  >r  0.  12  mm. 
The  primary  arc  discharge  gees  from  the  central  bright  spot  (due  to  filament 
illumination)  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  specimen.  The  other  bright  areas  are 
luminescence.. Xhe  beam  accelerating  Voltage  is  20  kV 


Figure  4.  Macro-Discharge  Under  the  Same  Condltlofis  as  Figure  3.  The  arc 
can  be  seert  crossing  the  central  illuminated  area 


i 


f 


with  the  dielectric  Immediately  following  the  discharge,  when  there  is  not  enough 
negative  surface  charge  left  to  repel  the  incident  beam.  The  large  bright  spot  ih 
the  centre  of  each  photograph  is  due  to  light  emitted  by  the  SfiM  filament.  Note  in 
Figure  4 that  this  illuminated  region  is  traversed  by  the  discharge  path  indicating 
that  the  light  intensity  is  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  specimen  through 
photoemlsslon. 

The  macro -discharge  current  to  the  conducting  pedestal  as  measured  in  a 
2?5  MHz  bandwidth  oscilloscope  IS  shown  in  Figures  5 ahd  6.  The  peak  current 
downward  into  the  pedestal  is  consistently  very  close  to  40A  and  the  duration  varies 
from  80  to  150  ns.  The  current  flows  into  a 12.  5 ohm  load  (three  50  ohm  shunts 
plus  50  ohm  attenuator)  so  that  the  peak  instantaneous  power  is  20  kW  and  the  total 
energy  is  of  the  order  of  2 mj.  The  total  energy  stored  in  the  accumulated  charge 
could  be  as  high  as  50  mj  (for  a 20  kV  beam):  conceivably  part  of  the  energy  dif- 
ference could  be  dissipated  in  the  discharge  arc  itself  aS  it  propagates  across  the 
specimen  and  over  US  edge  to  the  pedestal. 

2.4  Observaliftns  'Wuh  a TV-Type  Scatt 

Rapid  scanning  with  a television-type  raster  and  secondary-electron  detection 
produces  real-time  images  of  submerged  charge  distribution  (because  the  negative 
submerged  charge  increases  the  probability  that  secondary  electrons  Will  escape 
from  the  dielectric  surface).  Observations  Of  this  type  indicate  Complex  charge 
distribution  patterns  which  change  slowly  in  response  to  changes  in  the  region 
being  viewed  and  Very  rapidly  in  response  to  impulsive  discharges.  These  obser- 
vations suggest  that  an  apparently  clean  and  smooth  dielectric  surface  may  be  very 
nonunlform  with  respect  to  charge  accumulation,  on  a scale  as  Small  as  a fraction 
of  a millimeter.  Also  noted  during  these  experiments  waS  a tendency  for  discharge 
initiation  to  occur  along  the  borders  between  relatively  charged,  and  uncharged 
areas  * 


3.  CONCLUSIONS 

Sufface  micro-discharges  on  thin  sheets  of  dielectric  at  room  temperature 
are  readily  Identifiable  as  producing  100  nfiA.  2*3  ns  pulses  Into  a grounded  back- 
ing conductor.  Oh  the  other  hand,  surface  macro-discharges  are  both  stronger 
and  longer  in  duration,  by  about  two  orders  of  magnitude  for  both  peak  current  and 
pulse  duration  in  the  ekperiments  described.  The  area  exposed  to  the  electrons 
(and  thus  the  area  discharged)  seems  to  be  the  factor  that  distinguishes  the  two 
types  of  discharge.  There  IS  also  a possibility  that  a succession  of  micro- 
discharges  could  make  up  (or  at  least  trigger)  a macrO-dlsCharge.  Certainly  the 
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ffif  Aftb^hei^tSlchS  Conditions  as  Figure  5 


nonunlformtty  of  the  observed  chdhgtng  patterns  and  the  Irregularity  of  the  ob- 
served discharge  paths  indicate  that  the  phenomena  under  study  are  very  complex 
in  terms  of  their  detailed  behaviour. 
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8.  Surge  Current  and  Electron  Swarm  Tunnel 

Tests  of  Thermal  Blanket  and 
Ground  Strop  Materials 

D.K.  Haflmasfer,  G.T.  Inbuye,  and  J.M.  Sellen,  Jr. 

TRW  Defeni*  and  Space  Systems  Giaup 
Redanda  Beach,  Calif. 


1.  INTRODICTION 

This  technical  metnorandum  will  describe  the  results  of  a series  of  current 
conduction  teste  with  a thermal-control  blanket  to  which  grounding  straps  have 
been  attached.  The  materiel  and  the  ground  strap  attachment  procedure  will 
described  more  fully  In  Section  2.  The  current  conduction  tests  V 

surge  current  examination  of  the  ground  etrap  and  a dilute  flow. 
depLitlon  and  transport  through  the  bulk  of  the  insulating  film  of 
blanket  material.  Both  Of  these  test  procedures  have  been  used  prevlou  y 
thermal  control  blanket  materials.  The  surge  current  test  procedure  (and  ^com 
panylng  test  results)  has  been  previously  described  in  Hoffmaster  et  al.  ^e 
Lctron  deposition  procedure  (end  accompanying  results)  has  been  described 
Hoffmaster  and  Sellen.  ^ Because  of  the  length  of  these  previous  ‘"-oranda 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  represent  here  the  content  of  these  papers,  and  is 
recommended  that  these  earlier  test  procedures  and  results  be  ^ 

of  the  total  TttW  In-hOuse  examination  of  thermal  control  blanket  material  response 

to  particle  injection  artd  to  surge  currents. 

without  hruseottug  Upectftc  e.purlment.1  duUtls  HeM,  It  »1U  bo  noted  toot  tho 

boHovtoP  ot  the  hidtOPUl  to  Ihodd  test  procodop.8  « oonotdepod  .8  8 distinct 
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liflpfoverttent  over  previously  observed  behavior.  Since  the  ultimate  selection  of 
spacecraft  Surface  materials  will,  undoubtedly,  Involve  many  different  features  of 
the  materials,  superior  performance  to  surge  currents  and  deposited  currents 
may  not  be  the  final,  and  crucial,  material  aspects.  In  view,  however,  of  acknow- 
ledged problems  in  charge  up  discharge  In  magnetic  subStorms  at  geosynchronous 
altitudes,  the  material  performance  to  be  described  here  under  certain  simulations 
of  these  space  environmental  conditions  should  be  considered  as  a strong  reason 
for  their  use.  

2.  MATBIUAL  OESCRIPTHW- 

The  thermal. control  bla  .".et  material  used  here  (ORCON  KN-10)  Is  a 0.  00C5  in. 
(1.  27  X 10’^  cm)  Kapton*  film  with  a rear  face  of  Vacuum  Deposited  Aluminum 
(VDA)  to  a depth  of  1000  A . At  the  rear  (exterior)  face  of  the  VDA  film,  a grid 
of  NOMEX  ribbon  thread  (described  as  a Mylar«like  insulator)  Is  attached.  The 
grid  is  "“6  threads  per  inch  in  each,  of  two  directions.  The  thread  dimensions  are 
~0.  0025  in.  X 0.  020  in. 

The  ground  straps  are  aluminum  foil  of  0.  75  In.  width  and  0.  002  in.  thick- 
ness, bonded  to  the  VDA  layer  with  a conducting  epoxy.  The  joints  are  overlaid 
with  a 1.  00  in.  X 1.  25  in.  aluminum  tape  as  per  the  current  DSCS  fabrication 
techniiiue.  Each  Eapton  sample  had  an  area  of  3 in.  X 4 in.  and  Was  equipped  with 
two  grounding  straps. 


3.  GROUND  STRAP  SURGE  CURRENT  TESTS 
3.1  . General  Considerations 

In  the  Surge  current  tests,  the  current  is  injected  over  abroad  area  at  the 
midplane  of  the  VDA  film  on  the  rear  face  of  the  Kapton  and  Is  conducted  into  a 
single  ground  strap.  In  principle,  then,  the  current  flow  is  in  the  VDA  film  and 
hence  to  the  conducting  epoxy  and  to  the  ground  strap.  In  practice,  it  Is  apparent 
that,  in  addition  to  the  conducting  path  above,  current  flow  may  also  (if  necessary) 
take  place  in  the  NOMEX  grid. 

rhe  surge  current  generator  is  a power  Supply  which  charges  a capacitor  to 
10, 000  volts  and  a hydrogen  thyratron  and  series  current  limiting  resistor.  The 
firing  of  the  hydrogen  thyratron  causes  the  capacitor  to  discharge  through  the 


♦Some  of  the  tests  performed  with  the  0.  0005  in.  material  Were  repeated  with 
ORCON  utilising  a 0.  003  in.  Kapton  base  film.  See  Section  4.  3.  2 for  these 
tests. 
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series  resistor  (lOOfi)  snd  the  VDA  film /conducting  epoxy/nlumlnum  ground  Ptmp. 
The  total  charge  flow  Is  determined  by  the  capacitance  snd  the  charging  voltage 
For  the  capacitors  used  of  3.  a V 1Q*<’,  lO,  0 v 10*^  and  lOO  v 10*^  F and  the  charg- 
ing voltage  of  10, 000  volts,  It  follows  that  total  charge  flows  for  the  various  tests 
were  100,  and  1000  ge,  The  characteristic  durations  of  these  current  surges 

were  0.  3fi,  1.0,  and  10.  0 gsec. 

Two  types  of  resistance  measurements  were  made,  The  first  of  these  is  n 
steady-state  measurement  from  the  Input  clamp  to  the  output  clamp  on  th»>  surge 
current  generator,  made  after  each  current-burst.  Only  very  low  sensing  voltages 
are  used  In  these  measurements.  The  second  resistance  measurement  is  a 
"dynamic"  measurement,  and  is  made  during  the  time  of  the  high  current  passage 
through  the  VDA /ground  strap  combination.  Significant  differences  may  exist 
between  these  two  measurements,  particularly  at  the  high  burst  number  level 
where  the  removal  of  VDA  near  the  ground  strap  bond  has  taken  place. 

3.3  Steady  Slate  Reslstaitre 

Ohmmeter  type  measurements  were  carried  out  on  six  ground  straps.  The 
results  of  these  resistance  measurements  are  given  In  F'tgures  1 through  r.  as  a 
function  of  the  number  of  current  bursts  applied  and  for  the  three  levels  of  capaci- 
tance in  the  high  voltage  storage  capacitor. 

Figures  1 and  2 illustrate  results  for  a 3R00  pF  capacitor,  charged  to  10.  000 
volts  and  with  a series  resistance  of  100  n (leading  to  a peak  surge  current  of 
100  A).  The  shape  of  the  R (n  bursts)  curve  is  similar  to  those  obtained  previously. 
For  a large  number  of  bursts,  the  steady  state,  post-burst,  resistance  remains 
approximately  constant.  Above  some  burst  number,  however,  increases  in  resist- 
ance are  comparatively  rapid.  In  previous  tests  Of  ground  straps,  * these  rapid 
increases  in  resistance  were  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  last  remaining 
portions  of  the  VDA  film  leading  into  the  conducting  epoxy  bond. 

While  removal  of  VDA  occurs  for  the  present  samples  (as  well  as  for  previous 
ones),  there  are  two  major  differences  between  the  behavior  observed  here  for  the 
added  NOMEX  grid  and  the  previous  samples  where  the  grid  has  been  absent.  The 
first  major  difference  is  that  the  number  of  bursts  required  to  reach  the  "knee"  of 
the  R (n)  curve  is  now  considerably  larger  than  for  the  previous  ground  straps. 

For  example,  (see  Figure  7,  Hoffmaster  et  al^),  the  knee  of  R (n)  curve  for 
3.  6 X 10*®  F,  100  n,  and  10^  volts  was  observed  at  - 300  bursts  for  the  ground 
straps  used  there,  while  in  the  present  case,  over  1000  bursts  were  required  to 
reach  the  rapid  rising  portions  of  R versus  n. 

A second  major  difference  between  present  and  previous  results  Is  that,  for 
the  present  (NOMEX  aided)  ground  strap,  visible  surface  arcs  did  not  occur,  even 


DA/NOMEX/Groundstrap  Sample  1 as  a Function  of  the  Number  of  Current  Bursts 
A and  total  charge  throughput  -36itc 
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Figure  2.  Rssistance  of  VDA  /NOMEX/Grdundetrap  Sample  2 as  a Function 
of  the  Number  of  Current  Bursts.  Initial  surge  current  = 100  A and  total 
charge  throughput  = _3R.mc. 


after,  the  VDA  film  had  been  removed  from  the  regtbn  of  the  bond.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  presence  of  the  NOMEX  grid  provides  alternative  conductibn  paths  and  that 
the  conductibn  of  this  new  constructibrt  dbes  net  result  in  the  metal* to -metal  arcs 
across  dielectric  surfaces  observed  earlier.  This  Is  a Significant  improvement  in 
performance  and  indicates  a large  reduction  in  surface  discharge  current  noise, 
should  conduction  be  required  and  if  the  VDA  film  near  the  bond  has  been  removed 
by  previous  current  bursts.  Section  3.  3 will  consider  these  dynamic  current 
conduction  processes  further. 
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filgures  3 atjd  4 lUufiti?ate  the  steady  state  reslstadce  as  a fundtldi)  df  thS-aum- 
bet*  bf  bursts  for  a larger  capacitor- thatt-  above.  'The  Inorease  In  C froM  3.  6 X ICT^^ 
to  10  X 10"®  F results  in  a loss  of  ground  Strajp  life.  VDA  fUnrt  removal  now  occurs 
at  300  bursts.  When  the  capacitance  is  Ihclreased  to  100  X 10“®  F,  the  film 
removal  oecufs  after  -^20  bursts.  These  results  are  given  In  Figure  5.  Visible 
surface  arcs  were  not  observed  for  these  higher  capacitance  discharges,  following 
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Figure  3.  Resistance  Of  VtSA/NOMEX/droundstrap  Sample  3 as  a Function 
of  the  Number  Of  Current  Rursts.  Initial  surge  current  = 106  A and  total 
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Figure  4.  Resifit&nce  dr  VDA/NOMEX/Groutidstrap  Sample  4 aS  a Function 
of  the  Number  of  Curretit  Bursts.  Iiiitial  Surge  current  ~ lOO  A and  total 
charge  throughput  = 100  iic 


loss  of  VDA  and  the  tnox^eaSe  in  the  steady  State  t‘eststance.  the  loss  of  allowable 
burst  number  before  VDA  removal  With  increasing  capacitance  is  expected  to  occur 
and  had  been  Observed  previously  irt  the  ground  strap  experiments  of  HoffmaSter 
et  al^  (See.  for  example,  Figure  0,  of  ttoffmasterM.  The  most  significant  feature, 
however,  for  this  newer  configuration  is  a conduction  ability  after  VDA  removal 
and  without  surfaoe  breakdown. 
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r«lSMC,  thi=  section  «11  contain  mcasunaments  olboth,  although  principal 
emohfisis  will  be  on  fesistanee  during  the  current  bufst. 

empUr.sis  wi  ^Samole  Mo.  fi),  wa8  ejtamined  for 

F>r  these  fneasurements.  a fresh  sample,  i&ampie  I o 

both  steady  state  and  dynamic  values  aS  a function  of  bui-st  number  and  as  a funC- 
roTt^c  t”ng  the  current  hurst,  ngures  a - S have  the  results  oC  these 
measurements,  in  Figure  6,  the  conventional.  steaCy  state,  reetstance  ,s  g^en. 

For  a capacitance  Olio.  000  pF.  10‘ volts,  and  100  H 

sample  viithstood  in  exceSS  of  400  bursts  before  exhibiting  a deterioration  of 
VDA  film.  Excess  of  900  bursts  »ere  repulred  to  reach  high  leve  S ea  y 0 

"“'•J^nvnamlc  rsalstauce  «a.  measured  at  three  time  periods.  0.  39  usec.^0^94 
usee  and  3.  5 usee  alter  the  Initiation  of  the  current  burst  (Figures  - . 

Xets  are  apparent,  the  first  of  these  Is  a diminution  of  dynamic  resistance  for 
tir  peXi  m the  hurst  conductions,  and  la  evidence  in  a change  In  me  surface 
material  properties.  The  second  effect  iS.that  dynamic  resistance  proceeds 
Tates  Si^ihcantly  less  than  the  post  burst  steady  State  resistance^ 

The  exact  nature  of  the  surface  change  taking  place  during  the  urs  as 
K HPtermined.  There  is  no  visible  surface  arc.  There  is.  nevertheless.  Some 
stfoce  (or  perhaps  NOMEX)  alteration  which  provides  an  increasingly 

conXtiru  phth  for  currant,  for  Incraas.d  flow  duration,  and  nhlch  acts,  after 
UieVDA  removal,  as  an  effectlva.  alternate,  conduction  path. 


DYNAMIC  KEitSTANCE(OHMS) 


Figure  1.  Dynamic  Resistance  of  VDA  /NOMEX/Groundstrap  Sample  f<  as 
a Function  of  the  Number  of  Current  Bursts  at  O.  33  Msec  after  Current 
Surge  Initiation 
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Figurfe  9.  Dynamic  Resistance  of  VDA 
Sample  R aS  a Function  of  the  Number 
2.  5 iieec  after  Current  Surge  Initiation 
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1.  Ki.Kr.THOx  sftARM  Ti:x\ia,..tF.sJ:.s.. 

4.1  (icni^r&l 

Ttie  r^gultd  the  cul^fent  eurge  teets  indicated  that  the  presence  of  the 
NOMEX  grid  on  the  rear  face  aids  in  conduction  of  these  large  current  bursts.  In 
the  process  of- grid  attachment,  however,  it  appeared  as  a possibility  that  the- 
NOMEX  grid  could  cause  a field  Intensification  for  electron  conduction  through  the 
bulk  of  the  Kapton  film  Which  could  (possibly)  result  in  dielectric«to-metal  arcs 
from  the  Kapton  interior  to  the  rear  face  VDA  for  severe  charge-up  on  the  Kapton 
surface.  The  Electron  Swarm  Tunnel  (EST)  tests  were  initiated  to  explore  this 
second,  and  important,  charge  conduction  process. 

The  EST  used  for  these  tests  iS  the  2 ft  X 4 ft  facility  described  earlier  in 
Hoffmaster  artd  Sellen.  ^ I*  this  chamber,  a monoertergetic  electron  beam  streams 
along  the  chamber  axis  and  deposits  On  the  exterior  face  of  the  dielectric  film, 
thus  simulating  the-electron  deposition  process  during  magnetic  substormS  in  space. 
In  the  2 ft  X 4 ft  EST,  both  electron  flux  and  electron  energy  are  variable.  Although 
light  sources  are  present  in  this  facility,  there  was  no  deliberate  application  of 
light  during  the  electron  deposition,  and,  thus,  no  deliberate  appeal  to  photo  con- 
ductive transport  Of  deposited  electrons  through  the  foil.  In  the  deposition  tests  to 
be  discussed  here,  electron  acceleration  energy  varied  from  2 to  kV  and  deposi- 
tion flux  from  Id  nA/cm^  to  20  nA/cm^. 

4.2  Sample  Configuration 

Figure  10  Illustrates  the  sample  configuration  used  in  the  EST  tests.  The 
measured  drainage  current  is  at  the  rear  face  VDA  film  for  forward  face  electron 
deposition.  The  added  ring  on  the  front  Surface  (with  overlying  insulating  films) 
acts  as  a guard  ring  to  prevent  Surface  drainage  current  entrance  into  the  rear 
face  VDA  film.  The  resulting  measurements  are,  thus,  of  bulk  conduction  cur- 
rents in  the  Kapton  as  a result  of  the  deposition  of  energetic  electrons  on  the  front 
surface  of  the  film. 


4.3  Klprlroh  Drainupe  Cum^rti  Mea^urefnOnis 

4,  3.  1 drainage  through  KAPTON  AT  0.  0005  IN.  THICKNESS 

Figure  11  illustrates  the  drainage  current  density  (in  ftanoamperes  per  square 
centimeter)  as  a function  of  the  acceleration  voltage  of  the  deposited  electrons  and 
for  varying  levels  of  electron  fluX  in  the  deposition.  The  order  in  which  the  eJt- 
posures  Have  been  made  is  significant. 

The  initial  deposition  condition  Was  a 2 keV  electron  flow  at  lO  uA  ^cm^,  lead- 
ing to  a rear  face  drainage  current  of  *^0.  05  nA  /cm^.  This  drainage  current  is 
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Figuft  10.  Kapton/VDA /NOMEX  Thertnal  Control  Material  Sample  Configu- 
ration  fot*  Electron  Swarm  Tunnfel  Tests 


considerably  larger  than  that  observed  for  0.  002  In.  (5  X lo*^  cm)  Kapton  foil, 
measured  earlier.  Larger  draihage  is  expected,  of  course,  because  of  the  re- 
duced thickness  il.2l  x lO"^  cm)  of  the  foil. 

increases  in  beam  energy  to  4 keV  caused  drainage  current  density  to  increase 
to  "^0.  5 nA/cm^.  This  rapid  increase  in  conduction  current  density  as  beam 
energy  Increased  is  typical,  and  is  attributed  to  field  enhanced  conductivity  in  the 
material.  A continued  increase  in  electron  acceleration  energy  to  f>  keV,  caused 
an  increase  in  conduction  current  to  1.  5 nA/cm^.  since  the  Incident  flux  at  this 
()olHt  was  only  10  nA/cm^,  and  since  secondary  electron  emission  causes  a 
rereleaSe,  back  to  space,  of  significant  amounts  of  electrons,  the  observed 
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conduction  could  be  limited  by  Incident  flux  rather  than  by  material  roslatlvlty.  To 
test  this  possibility,  the  deposition  flux  was  Increased  from  10  nA/cm^  to  20  nA/ 
cm^  and  conduction  current  density  Increased  from  1.  5 to  5.  4 nA/crn^  thus  con- 
firming notions  of  conduction  limited  to  Incident  deposition. 

These  extraordinary  drainage  levels  (In  excess  of  substorm  depositions) 
usually  lead  to  material  alteration.  To  examine  the  possibility  of  permanent  al- 
teration. the  deposition  conditions  were  then  moved  to  (4  keV,  20  nA.^em^)  to 
(4  keV,  10  nA/cm2)  and,  finally,  to  (2  keV,  10  nA/cm2).  The  evidence  clearly 
demonstrates  that  a permanent  alteration  of  the  material  has  occurred  as  a result 
of  the  high  level  drainage  at  the  upper  end  point  of  the  acceleration  voltages  applied 

The  drainage  current  measurements  also  examined  the  conduction  current 
trace  for  evidence  of  material  electrical  breakdown.  Although  occasional  altera- 
tions of  drainage  curr  .nt  were  observed,  there  were  no  major  interruptions.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  drainage  current  tests,  the  sample  was  removed  from  the 
test  chamber  and  subjected  to  visual  and  microscopic  examination.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  electrical  breakdown.  This  Is  not  to  conclude  that  optical  properties 
(absorptivity,  emlssivity)  of  the  Kapton  film  have  remained  unaltered  by  the  high 
electric  stress  electron  drainage  conduction.  Measurement  of  optical  properties 
should  be  carried  out  both  before  and  after  the  electron  deposition  to  determine  if 
film  alteration  has  occurred. 

4.  3.2  DRAINAGE  THROUGH  KAPTON  AT  0.  003  IN.  THICKNESS 

Section  1 has  noted  that  the  ultimate  selection  of  spacecraft  surface  materials 
will  involve  many  different  features  of  the  materials.  Mechanical  strength  of  the 
base  film  Is  amongst  those  features.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  tests  with  the 
0.  0005  in.  Kapton  film  sample  described  in  the  sections  above,  and  concurrec*. 
with  the  availability  for  test  of  a material  similar  to  the  first  sample  (NOMEX  grid 
and  VDA  features  unchanged)  but  with  0.  003  in.  thick  Kapton  as  the  base  film,  it 
was  conslderfed  of  interest  to  repeat  the  current  conduction  tests.  The  surge  cur- 
rent conduction  behavior  would  not  appear  likely  to  be  dependent  upon  the  base  film 
thickness,  because  these  surge  currents  are  within  the  VDA  film  and  the  NOMEX 
fibers.  There  was  no  apparent  reason,  thus,  for  a repetition  of  the  surge  current 
conduction  for  the  ORCON  film  utilizing  the  thicker  Kapton  as  the  base  film.  The 
bulk  conduction  of  electrons  through  the  film  in  the  EST  teste,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  be  expected  to  be  thickness  dependent,  and  these  electron  deposition  experi- 
ments were  repeated  with  the  new,  thicker  film,  samples. 

The  0.  003  in.  Kapton  film  ORCON  sample  construction  was  the  same  as  that 
illustrated  In  Figure  10.  except  that  the  Kapton  film,  as  previously  noted,  is  no  - 
0.  003  in.  thick,  and  the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  sample  whose  drr.inage  is  under 
examination  are  7.  1 v 7.  1 cm  (rather  than  the  4.  r,  v 7.  3 dimensions  used  in  the 
0.  0005  in.  base  film  case). 
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'The  second  OR  CON  Sample  was  placed  In  the  EST  and  the  beam  energy  varied 
from  4 to  10  kV  at  cufrent  densities  of  10  oA/cm^  and  20  nA/cm^.  Figure  12 
Illustrates  the  measured  conduction  current  in  this  sample  with- the  thicker  Kapton 
film.  Several  features  of  the  results  shown  there  differ  considerably  from  the 
drainage  current  results  shown  in  Figure  11  for  the  thinner  Kapton.  The  major 
difference  between  the  two  films  is  that  the  drainage  current  density  IS  greatly 
reduced  for  the  thicker  film,  compared  to  the  drainage  of  the  0.  0005  in.  sample. 
Under  a conventional  approach  to  this  electron  conduction  it  might  be  expected  that 
drainage  currents  would  be  reduced  by  a factor  of  R,  because  the  film  thickness 
Increases  by  a factor  of  6 (0.  0005  in.  to  0.  0003  in.  ) and  because  film  resistance 
in  conventional  conduction  should  be  proportional  to  film  thickness.  It  Should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  conduction  Is  reduced  by  ratios  much  larger  than  the 
thickness  ratio.  At  4 keV,  10  nA/cm^  conditions  the  drainage  current  densities 
are  -^0.  5 nA/cm?  for  the  thin  material  and  0.  009  nA/cm^  for  the  thicker  material. 
At  fi  keV,  10  nA/cm^  conditions,  the  respective  drainage  current  densities  are 
1.  5 nA/cm^  and  0.  025  nA/cm^.  The  ratio  of  the  drainage  curr  ent  densities  at 
4 keV  is  55  and  at  6 keV  is  60,  which  in  both  instances  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  thickness  ratio  of  6. 

The  marked  drop  in  electron  drainage  as  material. thickness  t increases, 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  field  dependent  bulk  resistivity.  It  haS  been  previously 
noted  in  theSe  drainage  experiments  that  bulk  resistivity  is  clearly  nonconStant 
for  electric  Stress  values  above  some  critical  upper  bound.  The  field  point  at 
which  conduction  Increases  rapidly  is  considered  to  be  near  10  V/cm.  For  the 
thinner  film  this  condition  is  attained  for  ~12  5 Volts  from  one  face  of  the  film  to 
the  other.  For  the  thicker  film,  AV  10^  volts,  before  the  10®  V/cm  point  is 
attained.  For  E > 10®  V/cm,  the  bulk  resistivity  appears  to  decline  as 
exp  {-K>/e},  possibly  as  the  result  of  FoOle-Frenkel  effect.  Irrespective  of  the 
exact  Cause  of  the  extra  conduction,  however,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
thinner  film  has  a much  larger  electric  Stress  as  a result  of  e-beam  deposition 
than  for  the  thicker  film,  and,  hence,  will  conduct  substantially  larger  drainage 
currents. 

A seebnd  majbr  difference  between  the  behavior  of  the  tv/o  Sample  thicknesses 
is  in  the  permanent  material  alteration  observed  for  the  thinner  film  as  a result  of 
the  e-beam  exposure,  while  the  thicker  Kapton  sample  returns  to  the  same  drain- 
age level  when  the  e-beam  deposition  conditions  are  returned  to  earlier  voltage 
and  flux  levels  (the  order  of  exposure  for  the  thicker  film  was  4 keV,  10  nA  .'cm^: 

6 keV,  10  nA/cm^;  8 keV,  lOnA/cm^l  10  keV,  lOnA/cm^;  lOkeV/20  na/cm^; 

8 keV,  20  nA/cm^:  6 keV,  20  nA/cm^:  and  6 keV,  lOhA/cm^).  The  "closure" 
experiment  at  6 ke’-  10  nA/cm^  rjvealed  no  permanent  material  clmnge  for  the 
thicker  sample,  V'Hl.e  the  thinner  sample  exhibited  almost  One  order  of  magnitude 


DRAINAGE CURREN-T  nA/cm 


6iAM  POTENTIAL  (KIL6V0LT$) 


Ftgurfe  12.  Electron  pralhagfe  Current  Density  as  a Function  ot  Electron  Beam 
Acceleration  Voltage  for  Deiioeition  FlUSc  Densities  of  lO  nA  /cm^  and  20  nA  ' 
crti^  ort  OhCoN  Utilising  0.  003  irt.  Kapton  Base  Film 
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oh.nge  from,  ito  »o  2 kev,  lO  m>/cm2  .xpo.oro.,  .„a  , tuu,.  oto»rokla.t.w 
2 at  the  4 -keV,  id  nA/c'etfl  condltlottfi  (eee  Figure  ill, 

Frdm  the  resulie  glveft  lit  Figured  ll  ahd  12  it  is  apparent  that  the  thlhher 
material  has  much  higher  drainage  currehts  than  the  thicker  material,  and  that 
permanent  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  thinher  material.  These  results  are 
encouraging  from  the  stabdpoitit  of  the  use  df  the  d.  od3  in.  Kapton.  A remaining 
duestidn  is  the  possible  occurrence  of  dielectric-td-metal  arcs  in  the  thicker 
material.  To  monitor  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  breakdowns  in  the  film,  the 
drainage  currents  were  continuously  displayed  on  chart  recorders.  There  Was  no 
evidence  of  material  breakdown  id  the  recorded  drainage  current  traces.  Follow- . 
mg  the  e-beam  tests,  the  sample  was  removed  from  the  test  chamber  and  visually 
examined  for  pinhole  breakthroughs.  There  was  rto  visible  evidence  that  any  such 
breakthroughs  had  occurred.  Measurements  of  & and  c were  not  carried  out  and 
should  be  included  in  future  e-beam  deposition  tests.  From  the  present  evidence 
it  would  appear  that  permanent  alteration  in  the  material  did  not  occur,  either  in 
observed  drainage  currents  or  in  visible  punch- throughs. 


5.  Sl'MMlRV  ,4ND  IU:(xm\IEXDATiO\S 

■nie  response  of  the  rear  face  VdA  film /NOMfeX/ ground  strap  configuration 
to  surge  currents  has  been  ekamined  and  found  to  be  Superior  to  that  of  earlier 
VDA /ground  straps.  More  bursts  are  allowed  before  ground  strap  resistance 
begins  its  sharp  rise.  and.  even  after  the  removal  of  the  VDA.  conduction  occurs 
(presumably  through  the  fJOMEX)  without  surface  breakdowns. 

The  forward  face  Kapton  layer  of  the  0.  0005  in.  ORCON  material  was  exposed 
to  an  EST  beam  ranging  from  2 to  6 keV  and  with  flukes  of  10  nA/cm2  and  20  nA  / 
cm  . Drainage  currents  were  large  and  increased  with  continued,  exposure  to  the 
electron  deposition,  indicating  a material  change.  There  was  no  evidence  how- 
ever. of  dielectric  to  metal  ares.  There  were  no  measurements  of  surface  absorp- 
tivity or  emissivity,  so  there  is  no  way  of  dtitermining  at  present  if  these  quantities 
altered  as  a result,  of  the  electron  deposition.  These  measurements  should  be 
carried  but.  The  forward  face  Kapton  layer  of  a 0.  003  in.  ORCON  material  was 
also  exposed  to  an  EST  beam.  For  this  material  the  beam  energy  ranged  from 
4 to  10  keV.  The  observed  drainage  currents  were  greatly  reduced  compared  to 
the  thinner  KaptOn  film.  There  was  no  evidence  of  permanent  film  alteration  in 
the  bulk  conduction  as  a result  of  the  e-beam  deposition,  and  examination  of  the 
drainage  current  traces  and  visual  examination  of  the  sample  failed  to  reveal  any 
evidence  of  dielectric  to  metal  arcs. 
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“Thfe  behavior  of  this  material  was  generally  superior  to  that  of  previous  film/ 
bonding/ ground  strap  configurations  in  the  surge  current  tests.  In  the  electron 
drainage  measurements  of  bulk  conduction,  the  o.  003  In.  Kapton  sample  was 
considerably  superior  in  performance  to  that  of  the  0. 0005  in.  thickness  sample. 
From  the  results  of  these  measurements  the  use  of  the  NOMEX  grid  backing  is 
indicated  as  desirable  and  the  thickness  of  KaptOn  Should  be  the  0.  O03  in.  case 
rather  than  the  0.  0005  in.  material. 
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9.  A Rugged  £lectron/lon  Saarce  for 
Spacecraft  Charging  Experiments 

J.  E.  Non«vict  dnd  R.  C Addmo 
EUctiOmognetic  Sciences  LdbonMory 
Stenford  Reseorch  Institute 


1.  background 

For  the  past  several  years,  SRI  has  been  involved  in  a laboratory  investiga- 
tion of  the  behavior  of  materials  under  simulated  spacecraft  charging  donditions. 
These  tests  require  that  a sample  be  installed  in  the  vafcuum  chamber,  the  chamber 
pumped  down,  the  test  run,  and  a new  sample  installed  with  the  minimal  delay. 

To  carry  out  such  a program,  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  a rugged,  reliable 
electron/ion  source  available.  A simple,  novel  technique  has  been  developed  for 
generating  a large-diameter,  uniform  electron  beam  with  appropriate  current 
density  for  spacecraft  charging  studies. 

Our  eicperimental  work  started  using  thermoelectric  sources.  The  following 
difficulties  were  experienced: 

(1)  Contamination  — the  cathode  became  contaminated  by  products  evolved 
from  the  test  sample.  (Differential  pumping  was  not  used  in  our  system. ) 

(2)  Beam  Uniformity  — achieving  a large -diameter  beam  with  uniform  current 
density  proved  difficult. 

(3)  Seam  diameter  — expanding  the  beam  from  a thermionic  cathode  to  a 
diameter  of  8-10  in.  in  a distance  of  a foot  Was  difficult. 


(4)  Beam  characteristics  depend  ort  accelerating  voltage  - It  was  found  that 
Wtth  simple  lens  arrangements,  changing  beam  energy  also  changed  other  beam 
pat^meters. 

(5)  Complex  electrostatic  lenses  required  - progressively  more  complex 
lenses  were  needed  to  achieve  desired  beam  properties. 

(6)  Light  from  filament  - In  photoconductivity  experiments,  the  light  from  the 

filament  can  alter  material  behavior. 

Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that  an  alternate  electron  source  should  be  devised. 


2.  ML’LTIPACTdH  BBEAKDOtlN 

Past  experience  with  rf  voltage -breakdown  mechanisms  in  low-presSure  sys- 
tems Indicated  that  a process  was  available  with  the  promise  of  generating  an 
electron  beam  Without  the  disadvantages  of  thermionic  cathode  systems.  As  indi- 
cated in  Figure  1,  when  an  rf  signal  is  applied  to  a pair,  of  parallel  plate  electrodes 
and  the  ambient  pressure  is  reduced  monotonically,  one  finds  that  the  voltage 
required  to  produce  breakdown  decreases  until  a minimum  is  reached  (at  a pres- 
sure of  « 50  microns  Hg  in  the  Figure)  and  then  increases  again  (along  the  dashed 
line  in  the  Figure).  ^ If  the  electrode  spacing  is  Correct,  however,  one  finds  that 
the  breakdown  voltage  becomes  independent  of  pressure  and  follows  the  solid  curve 
at  low  pressures,^'  ^ In  this  case,  a new  type  Of  breakdown  called  "multipaCtor" 

occurs. 

The  mechanism  of  multlpactor  discharge  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  If  rf 
frequency  and  spacing  are  correct,  an  initial  electron  occurring  near  the  lower 
electrode  will  be  accelerated  across  the  gap,  strike  the  upper  electrode,  and 
generate  one  or  more  secondary  electrons  just  as  the  field  changes  polarity.  The 
secondary  electrons,  in  turn,  are  accelerated  across  the  gap  and  generate  addi- 
tional secondaries  when  they  strike  the  lower  electrode.  In  this  way,  the  number 
of  electrons  In  the  breakdown  cascades  until  various  loss  mechanisms  come  into 
play  and  limit  further  growth  In  the  number  of  electrons  nafllelpatlhg  in  the 
breakdown. 

Thus,  the  multlpactor  breakdown  may  Be  thought  of  as  a sheet  of  electrons 
oscillating  between  a pair  of  electrodes  in  synchronism  with  the  applied  rf  field. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  Is  no  requirement  fOr  the  presence  of  gas  molecules 
to  sustain  the  breakdown.  In  fad,  if  there  are  air  molecules  present,  they  will 
ultimately  be  struck  by  an  electron  artd  Ionized.  These  Ionized  gas  molecules  are 
responsible  for  the  slight  glow  visible  In  the  breakdown.  The  multlpactor  proceeds 
very  well,  hc^evei*,  eveii  lii  h6i*d  vdcuUitis* 


PRESSURE  — microns  Hj| 


figure  1.,  Variation  of  RF  Breakdown  Voltage  With  .’’ressure 


Figure  2,  Illustrating  Multlpactof  Discharge 


ABhbtigh  the  muUtpafctor  breakdown  is  a resohSnfce  phenomenon,  the  resonance 
i3  very  broad  as  is  evident  from  Figure  3 Which  shows  the  regimes  over  which 
multlpactdr  breakdown  can  occur.  For  example,  frequency  can  be  varied  over  a 
2 to  1 range,  and  applied  voltage  can  be  varied  by  a factor  of  3 without  extinguish- 
ing the  breakdown.  The  numbers  (n)  indicate  the  various  modes  possible  (n  corre- 
sponds to  the  number  of  half  cycles  required  for  ah  electron  to  cross  the  gap). 
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Figure  3.  Multipactor  Breakdown  Voltage  as  a t'uriction  of 
Frequenfcy  and  GAP  Width  for  Parallel-Plane  Electrodes 


3.  MULTIPACTOR  ELECTRON  SOURCE 

Aa  waa  indicated  earlier,  the  number  of  electrons  participating  in  the  break- 
down increases  until  loss  mechanisms  become  important.  These  include  diffusion 
of  electrons  from  between  the  gaps  as  the  result  of  Coulomb  forces,  deviation 
from  synchronism  of  some  of  the  electrons,  ecc.  Past  experience  in  trying  to 
avoid  multipactor  indicated  th.  t considerable  additional  loss  can  be  tolerated  with- 
out e:ttinguishing  th-  discharge.  This  in  turn  indicated  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  deliberately  extract  a sizable  electron  current  from  the  discharge. 

The  first  approach  at  devising  a scheme  for  electron  extraction  is  shown  in 
Figure  4..  Holes  were  simply  drilled  in  one  of  the  electrodes  to  permit  part  of  the 
electron  sheet  to  pass  through  the  electrode  once  per  rf  cycle.  It  was  found  that 
this  scheme  worked  remarkably  well.  It  was  possible  to  drill  a sufficient  number 
of  holes  in  the  plate  that  at  a distance  of  1 2 to  18  in.  from  the  multipactor  source, 
there  was  rto  pattern  evident  in  the  beam  When  it  illuminated  a phosphor  target. 
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Figure  4.  Multlpactor  Discharge  Electrode  Modified  to  Permit  Extraction  of 
Electrons 


As  the  result  of  this  initial  success,  artd  because  an  electron  source  was  badlj- 
needed  for  k series  of  experiments  that  were  getting  under  way,  there  was  no 
further  experimentation  to  devise  alternate  schemes  for  electron  extraction. 

The  setup  presently  in  use  for  the  study  of  insulator  photoconductivity  is  shown 
in  Figure  5.  A control  grid  (consisting  of  a second  metal  sheet  drilled  with  the 
same  hole  pattern  as  the  lower  multipactor  electrode  plate)  was  added  to  the  source 
to  permit  simple  Control  of  beam  current.  For  these  experiments,  the  accelerat- 
ing voltage  is  applied  between  the  gun  and  the  target.  By  simply  adding  a grounded 
grid  above  the  target,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  same  beam  current  while  main- 
taining a region  of  zero  field  above  the  target.  Radio  frequency  power  requirements 
to  feed  the  source  are  modest  (under  10  W).  Ceramic  capacitors  are  used  in  series 

with  the  coaxial  cable  from  the  rf  source  to  provide  isolation  for  the  0-20  kV-~ 

accelerating  voltage  used  with  the  system. 

The  multipactor  source  currently  in  use  provides  a beam  8 in.  in  diameter  at 
the  source,  and  somewhat  larger  at  the  ta*’get.  In  the  limited  experimentation 
carried  oUt  on  the  source  so  far,  electron  beam  current  densities  of  up  to  5 ttA/cnT 
have  been  achieved..  It  is  not  clear  that  this  represents  the  highest  current  achiev- 
able With  this  source.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  present  source  design  does  not 
represent  the  optimum  scheme  for  generating  maximum  current,  however,  the 
presently  attainable  beam  current  density  is  almost  3 orders  of  magnitude  higher 
than  typical  substorm  currents. 

A larger  beam  can  be  achieved  by  using  larger  diameter  plates  in  making  the 
source.  An  advantage  of  this  approach  over  trying  to  spread  the  beam  via  len.ses 
is  that,  with  the  present  setup,  beam  size  is  virtually  entirely  independent  of 
accelerating  voltage. 

The  characteristics  of  the  mUtllpactor  source  can  be  summarized  as  follows; 

(1)  Contamination  resistant 

(2)  Physically  simple 
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(3)  produeoa  large  diameter  beam  directly 

(4)  deam  characteristics  independent  at  accelerating  voltage 

(6)  Stability  gCod 

(6)  No  light  dutput 

Its  Operation,  In  the  year  since  It  was  first  assembled,  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory, and  It  IS  recommended  as  an  electron  source  for  systems  that  must 
operate  under  conditions  where  normal  good  vacuum  practice  regarding  long  term 
cleanliness  must  be  Ignored. 


SOUaCE  DIAMETER  • 6 in. 

MAXIMUM  electron  Current 


DENSITY  • 6 gA/t«* 


taroet 


figure  5.  Schematic  of  Multlpactor  Electron  Source 
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Abstratt 


A jointly  planned  U.S.  Air  Fofce-NASA  progfam  has  been  Established  to  in- 
vestigate the  Spacecraft  cha  'ging  phenomenon.  The  objectives  of  this  program  are 
to  provide  desii^n  criteria,  techniques,  materials,  and  test  methods  to  ensure  con- 
trol of  absolute  .and  differential  charging  of  spacecraft  surfaces.  The  materials 
development  tasl  of  the  investigation  is  the  responsibility  of  and  is  being  directed 
by  the  Air  Force  Materials  Labo  -atory  (AFML). 

The  control  of  absolute  and  differential  charging  of  spacecraft  cannot  be  effect- 
ed without  the  development  of  new  and  improved  or  modified  materials  or  tech- 
niques that  will  provide  electrics>l  continuity  over  the  surface  of  the  spacecraft. 

The  materials’ photoemission,  secondary  emission,  thermooptical,  physical,  and 
electrical  properties  in  the  space  vacuum  environment  both  in  the  presence  and 
absence  of  electrical  stress  and  ultraviolet,  electron,  and  particulate  radiation, 
are  important  to  the  achievement  of  charge  control.  The  materials  must  be  stable 
or  have  predictable  response  to  exposure  to  the  space  environment  for  long  periods 
of  time.  The  materials  of  interest  include  conductive  polymers,  paints,  transparent 
films  and  coatings  ao  well  as  fabric  coating  interweaves.  1 he  program  initiated  by 
the  AFML  and  related  efforts  to  develop  these  new  or  modified  materials  will  be 
discussed. 
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A jotrttly  planned  U.  S.  Air  F6rce-I4ASA  interagency  interdependency  eodpera- 
tlve  research  and  technelegy  program^  has  been  established  tb  investigate  the 
synchronbuS  orbit  spacecraft  charging  phenomena.  The  objectives  of  this  program 
are  to  provide  design  criteria,  techniques,  test  methods,  analytical  models,  en- 
vironmental data,  and  materials  to  ensure  the  control  of  absolute  and  differential 
Charging  of.  spacecraft  surfaces  for  the  reduction/ elimination  of  arclng/dlScharglng. 
The  investigation  has  been  divided  into  a number  of  concurrent  tasks  or  topics 
represented  by  the  program  topics  of  the  Air  FOrCe/liASA  Spacecraft  Charging 
Technology  Conference;  Geosynchronous  Environment,  Spacecraft  Charge  Modeling, 
Materials  Characterliation,  Materials  Development*  and  Design  and  Test.  Re- 
sponsibility and  dU'eCtlon  of  these  tasks  have  been  assigned  to  various  Air  Force 
and  NASA  laboratories  and  centers.  The  materials  development  task  of  the  investi- 
gation is  the  responsibility  of  and  is  being  directed  by  the  AFML. 


i.  BACkGROtNU 

The  exterior  Surfaces  of  a synchronous  orbit  satellite,  present  a variety  of 
dissimilar  material  surfaces  ranging  from  polished  metals  to  organic  and  inorganic 
dielectrics  to  the  ambient  and  disturbed,  magnetic  substOrm,  environment.  A 
satellite  immersed  in  the  synchronous  environment  Will  corne  into  electrical  equi- 
librium, developing  surface  charges  of -the  proper  sign  and  magnitude  to  reduce 
the  net  current  between  satellite  and  the  environment  to  *ero.  A satellite  with 
parts  in  the  SUn  and  parts  in  the  Shade  can  be  expected  to  charge  differentially  doe 
to  the  photoemission  effects.  During  periods  of  eclipse  Or  in  the  case  of  three -axis 
stabilised  satellites  with  sun  oriented  Solar  arrays.  Some  surfaces  of  the  space- 
craft are  never  exposed  to  sunlight..  Without  the  phOtoemlSsion  of  electrons  to 
discharge  the  satellite  surfaces,  extremely  high  negative  potentials  can  then  ap- 
pear. The  capacitance  and  resistance  between  the  various  parts,  as  well  as  the 
dynamic  characteristics  of  the  ambient  flux  and  satellite  spirt  rate*  will  determine 
the  charging/ discharging  rates.  If  adjacent  parts  or  areas  of  a satellite  are 
charged  to  be  multlkllovOlt  differential,  then  the  electrical  stress  may  be  great 
enough  to  cause  breakdown  of  arcing  between  the  parts.  The  resultant  arcing/ 
discharging  may  then  give  rise  to  electromagnetic  interference  generated  anoma- 
lous behavior  or  even  catastrophic  failure  in  the  Satellite  electronics  and  related 
subsystems  and/or  degradation  of  the  thermal  control  properties  of  the  surfaces. 
The  latter  results  in  a rise  in  satellite  component  temperatures.  Since  the  life- 
time ree(ulrfem«ntB  of  geosynchronous  satellites  are  increasing  from  the  present 
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thre6  to  five  to  severl  to  ten  years,  it  is  neeessary  to  prevent  this  f(eKra<latlon  to 
ensure  satellite  lifetime  and  performance. 

various  active  and  passive  techniques  have  been  proposed  for  the  control  of 
the  surface  potential  of  a salelllte  in  synchronous  o-blt  in  order  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  chareino;  problems.  These  rentje  from  the  use  of  ion  or  electron  ^ 
thrusters  as  on  ATS-5  and  -6^*  ^ and  active  control  of  the  .lupiter  Orbiter  probes 
to  the  use  of  electron  emittinjj  probes.  ® The  use  of  selected  materials  wiMi  high 
secondary,  electron  emissions  have  been  proposed  to  help  avoi<i  high  negative  equi- 
librium potentials.^  Simple  models  have  been  developed  for  estimating  the  surface 
potential  of  satellites  with  insulating  coatings.^  However,  in  all  of  these  cases, 
strong  potential. gradients  will  inevitably  exist  and  the  simple  models  and  achieve- 
ment of  an  isopotential  surface  will  be  achieved  only  if  the  entire  exterior  surface 
of  the  satellite  is  conductive.  Therefore,  in  order  to  achieve  control  of  the  abso- 
lute or  differential  charging  of  a satellite,  the  entire  exterior  surface  must  be 
made  electrically  conductive. 

Examination  of  current  and  future  generation  geosynchronous  satellites  reveals 
the  presence  of  a relatively  small  number  of  exterior  materials;  transparent 
dielectric  solar  cell  covers  for  large  surface  solar  arrays,  the  backside  of  the 
array  may  be  a bare  or  painted  organic,  dielectric  or  metallic  material;  areas  of 
multilayer  thermal  insulation,  (MLl)  blankets,  with  outer  metalli4ed  polymeric 
dielectric  layers  for  the  ends,  sides,  and./or  back  of  much  the  spacecraft  body; 
flexible,  metallized  polymeric  films  or  inorganic,  fused  silica,  series  CmittancC 
coatings  or  optical  solar  reflectors  (OSR's)  for  high  heat  rejection  surfaces.  Other 
painted  or  metallized  polymeric  dielectric  tapes  or  films  are  used  as  shrouds  and 
antenna  covers  or  to  wrap  bOoms  and  other  structures.  A niininuim  area  of  painted 
or  bare  metallic  surfaces  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  exterior  thermal  control 
surface.  With  the  exception  of  the  hare  metallic  surfaces  none  of  these  materials 
are  electricalljj  conductive. 

Inti?  case  of  most  operational  satellites,  the  control  of  differential  charging 
below  the  arc/ discharge  threshhold  will  prevent  the  anomalous  and  catastrophic 
behavior  previously  observed,  while  on  scientific  technology  satellites  the  absolute 
control  of  surface  potential  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  accurately  define  the 
satellite  sheath  and  plasma  environment.  The  effect  of  spacecraft  surface  potemial 
on  contamination;  that  1s,  the  attraction  of  ionized  outgassing  organic  species,  is 
another  cortsidcration  and  is  the  subject  of  a later  paper,  (Air  Force  Materials  Labor- 
atory ML  12)  Spacecraft  Charging/Contamination  i:xpcriment  on  SCATHA.'  The 
SCATHA  SCI,  Spacecraft  Surface  Potential  Monitor  (SSPM)  Fxperiment  will 
evaluate  the  surface  potential  of  a variety  of  selected  satellite  thermal  control 
materials  exposed  to  the  synchronous  space  environment. 

The  Air  Force  SCATHA  Satellite"  scheduled  fhr  launch  in  mid  1H7B  will  study 
the  spacecraft  charging  phenomena  and  measure  the  substorni  generated 
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environmerttal  paf&weteps.  The  engtneePlhg  expePihieitts  ort  SCAThA.  will  measure 
the  ttiaterialB  response  to  envlronfnental  charging  and  the  effects  of  charging  on 
materials  contamination.  The  data  obtained  eriU  be  used  to  substantiate  and  cor- 
relate with  laboratory  in  Situ  simulation  measurements  and  to  guide  materials 
development.  However,  these  data  will  not  be  available  in  a time  frame  to  effect 
the  material  selection  for  a number  of  operational  Air  Fcurce  Satellites  or  the 
immediate  material  development  efforts. 

The  time  required  for  the  development,  evaluation  and  flight  qualification  of 
a new  Spacecraft  thermal  control  material  acceptable  to  the  spacecraft  thermal 
designers  and  engineers  is  estimated  to  be  from  three  to  five  or  more  years.  In 
particular,,  this  iS  true,  for  any  material  expected  to  perform  for  seven  to  ten 
years  or  more  in  the  Space  environment. 


3.  MATERIALS  DEVfiLOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Based,  upon  the  above  background  it  is  obvious  that  the  control  of  absolute  and 
differential  charging  of  spacecraft  cannot  be  effected  without  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  or  modified  materials  or  techniques  which  will  provide  electrical 
continuity  over  the  surface  of  the  spacecraft.  A coordinated  Air  Force/ NASA  pro- 
gram ivas  initiated  by  the  AFML  to  develop  these  new  or  modified  materials.  The 
materials  of  interest  include  conductive  polymers,  paints,  transparent  films  and 
coatings  as  Well  as  fabric  interweaves..  The  program  rOadmap  is  indicated  in  Fig- 
ure 1.  In  order  to  meet  the  near  term  satellite  conductive  materials  requirement 
the  approach  has  been  to  develop  materials  modifications  and  techniques  which  can 
be  applied  to  current  State-of-the-art  thermal  control  materials  which  can  be  inte- 
grated directly  into  the  current  and  near  term  generation  of  satellites  without  a 
long  three  to  five  years  or  more  period  necessary  to  space  qualify  new  materials. 

At  the  Same  time  promising  approaches  for  the  development  of  new  and  novel  mater- 
ials will  be  identified  for  later  research  and  development. 

3.1  Conductive  Fabric  Coatiitga 

The  concep.  of  silica  fabric  type  thermal  control  coatings  was  developed  under 
AF  Sponsorship.  These  materials  are  sjttremely  Space  Stable,  contamination  free 
materials  and  are  candidates  for  any  thermal  control  applications  requiring  coatings 
With  low  solar  absorptance  to  emlttance  ratios  sUch  as  white  paints,  as  the  outer 
layers  of  multi  layer  blankets  or  on  the  back  of  solar  array  panels 
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COND.  materials  OPTZN. 

COND.  TC  PAI  NTS 
COND.  TRANSPARENT  FILMS 
COND.  LOW  O’ITGASSING  ADHESIVES 
SCATHA  ML12/SC1  EXPTS. 

1 MAT'LS  SELECTED  FOR  FOLLOW-ON 
OPTIMIZATION 

2 SCATHA  SAMPLES 

3 SCATHA  LAUNCH 
R REPORTS  AND  SAMPLES 

£adr^ap  AFSC/.NASA  Conductive  Spacecraft  Materials  Development 


A contractual  program  to  develop  conductive  interweaves  of  metallic  aluminum. 
Stainless  steel,  or  other  conductive  filaments  such  as  carbon,  and  space  stable, 
silica  fabric  type  thermal  control  coatings  was  initiated.  Alternate  approaches 
include  the  use  of  sewn  in  conductive  yarns  or  conductively  coated  silica  yarns.  As 
reported  elsewhere  in  this  meeting ^2. 13  interweave 

program  was  initiated  that  the  basic  Silica  fabric  when  applied  as  the  outer  layer 
of  a thermal  blanket  does  not  are/diseharge.  The  conductive  interweaves  will 
ensure  a minimum  distance  from  any  area  of  the  coating  to  a stable  ground  con- 
ductor limiting  the  area  or  total  charge  available  for  discharge.  The  conductor 
will  have  adequate  capacity  to  conduct  any  discharge  to  ground  without  conductor 

loss  by  heating  or  sputtering  such  as  might  occur  with  thin  vacuum  deposited  con- 
ductors. 

A program  to  develop  the  manufacturing  technology  to  prepare  an  optimized 
fabric  in  the  proper  weight  and  physically  desirable  widths  for  satellite  use  in- 
cluding cleaning,  handling,  shipping,  and  other  techniques  has  just  recently  been 
initiated,  the  materials  developed  have  been  proposed  for  use  in  a number  of  cur- 
rent and  future  satellite  thermal  control  applications. 


I 
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Xlofiductiv^  l^lyrniudc-ialmfi 

The  developrtienl  of  techniques  ahd  mbdlficatiohs  which  will  reduce  or  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a spacecr*aft  charge  on  the  surfaces  of  PEP  Teflon  oi*  kapton 
used  in  thermal  blankets  and  tapes  and  filiiis  is  hein^  pursued  under*  contract  at 
General  Electric.  Approaches  include  materials  modifications  and  conductive 
metallic  or  o)tide  grids  and  coatings  prepared  by  vacuum  deposition  or  photo  re- 
sistant techniques  as  well  as  the  development  of  stable  grounding  techniques.  De- 

14 

tails  will  be  discussed  in  a later  paper. 

3.3  Condui&live  Hi^al  Cuiltrol  Points 

Potential  routes  for  the  development  of  stable  white  paint  type  thermal  control 
Coatings  have  been  investigated  under  .a  contractual  program  at  IltRl  and  will  be 
reported  on  in  a later  paper.  Approaches  included  the  investigation  of  conductive 
and  nOncortductive  polymeric  organic  (quatennary  ammonium  polymers,  polyvinyl - 
carbazole)  and  inorganic  (alkaline  silicate)  binders  applied  separately  or  in  con- 
junction With. conductive  pigments,  fiber  or  filaments. 

The  development  of  conductive,  space  stable,  (five  to  ten  years)  white  thermal 
control  coating  pigments  is  a very  challenging  technical  problem.  The  techniques 
used  to  impart  conductivity  such  as  doping  or  nOrt -Stoichiometry  being  contrary  to 
the  factors  necessary  to  impart  long  term  space  stability. 

Conductive  inorganic  based  thermal  control  paints  have  been  developed  in-houSe 
” 1ft  12 

at  NASA  in  Support  of  the  ISEE  program.  Recent  ISbbratory  investigations 

under.  simulat**d  Synchronous  orbit,  substorm  conditions  indicate  that  the  thermal 

control  pSints  charge  but  do  not  arc/diScharge.  The  conductivity  of  the  paints  tend 

to  increase  with  surface  potehtial  bleeding  the  charge  imposed  by  the  electron  flux 

to  ground.  The  eondhctive  paints  do  not  charge  conducting  the  charge  to  ground. 

Conductive  black  thermal  control  coatings  are  available. 

3.4  Coiiductive  Transparent  Fithir 

Research  and  development  of  low  cost  conductive  transparent  coatings  for  ap- 
plication  to  both  organic  and  inorganic  series  omittance  coatingt  or  optical  solar 
reflectors  (OSR's)  and  solar  cell  covers  is  being  conducted  under  a contractual 
prog.'am  at  General  Electric.  Approaches  include  the  deposition  or  formation  of 
ti'ansparent  and  metallic  conductive  grids  and  transparent  inorganic  coatings  by 
vacuum,  electrochemical  and  mechanical  techniques.  The  affect  of  the  coatings 
or  grids  on  the  thermoopttcal  properties,  energy  conversion,  and  long  term  stabil- 
ity of  the  state-of-thi-art  materials  will  be  evaluated.  The  development  and  use  of 
conductive  glasses  for  the  covers  are  also  being  evaluated.  Grounding  techniques 
will  be  developed. 

h 
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CondUtftlvely  cdated  solaf  cell  covet-B  and  OSR's  are  commercially  available, 
but  the  prices  are  prohibitive  if  one  envisions  a lai*ge  solar  affay  of  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  solar  cells. 

3.5  Matetialft^OptirnimiOn 

Materials  wiUbe  selected  for  further  development  and  optimliation  based  upon 
the  results  of  the  initial  programs.  Samples  of  the  most  promising  materials  will 
be  evaluated  as  potential  samples  for  inclusion  in  the  SCATHA  and  other  space 
flight  experiments. 

3.6  Conductive  Low  OutgaMing  Adhesives 

A program  for  the  developm  of  conductive,  low  outgassing/low  contamina- 
tion adhesives  will  be  initiated  late  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  use  Of  con- 
ductive adhesives  to  apply  metalliaed  inorganic  and  organic  OSR'S  has  been  shown 
to  reduce  the  contamination  released  from  ♦he  adhesive  layer  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
the  vapor  deposited  metalliaed  mirror  layers  due  to  arcing  and  thereby  enhances 
the  long  term  optical  performance  of  these  materials.  Similar  enhancement  of  long 
term  Optical  properties  due  to  reduced  contamination  iS  expected. 


4.  MATERIALS  CHARACTERIZATION 


The  engineering  properties  beyond  the  initial  screening  evaluations  of  the 
materials  developed  under  the  above  programs  will  be  evaluated  in  the  synchronous 
space  environmental  simulation  facilities  developed  by  the.  NASA /Lewis  Research 
Center  as  a part  of  the  cOOpci.'tive  AF/NASA  program.  The  material’s  photo- 
emission,  secondary  emission,  thermooptical,  physical  and  electrical  properties  in 
the  vacuum  environment  both  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  electrical  stress  and 
ultraviolet,  electron,  and  particulate  radiation  are  important  to  the  achievement  of 
charge  control.  A literature  search  on  the  dielectric  properties  and  electron 
Interaction  phenomena  related  to  spacecraft  charging  has  been  conducted  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Rome  Air  Development  Center  (formerly  assigned  to  Air  Force 
Cambridge  Research  Laboratory).  The  continuing  roie  of  this  research  group  in 
the  measurement  of  the  classical  electrical,  thermal,  and  optical  properties,  as 
well  as  the  basic  physical  structure  of  the  materials  developed  is  not  clear. 

Studies  of  the  photoconductivity  effects  of  selected  spacecraft  materials  are 
being  pursued  by  Nanevlcz  and  coworkers  at  Stanford  Research  Institute  un<ler  a 
NASA  sponsored  program. 
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5.  CONCLtSIONiil 


I 


A coofdlftated,  joint  U.S.  Air  ForCe-NASA  program  for  the  development  of 
conductive  Spacecraft  materials  has  been  initiated.  This  program  is  part  of  a total 
coordinated,  interdependent  program  to  investigate  the  spacecraft  charglrtg  phertom 
ena  and  to  provide  design  cfiterla,  techflUtues.  materials,  and  test  methods  to 
ensure  the  control  of  absolute  and  differential  charging  of  spacecraft  surfaces. 
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2.  Results  of  Literature  Search  on  Dielectric  Properties 

ond  Electron  Intenaction  Phenomena 
Related  to  Spocecroft  Charging 

J.A.  Wall,  S.A.  Burke,  and  A.R.  Frederiokton 
Deputy  for  Electronic  Technology  (RADCI 
Solid  State  Sciences  Division 
Hanscom  AFB,  Massachusetts 


I.  INTRODUCTION 
l.I  liackgrouAii 

It  has  been  known  for  over  two  dOcades  that  electron  irradiation  of  insulators 
cap  produce  an  accumulation  of  charge  sufficient  to  cause  dielectric  breakdown. 

The  first  published  description  of  this  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  Gross*  who 
investigated  dielectric  breakdown  produced  by  2 MeV  eiectfons  in  Plexiglass. 

This  Ond  subsequent  publications  on  electron  induced  breakdown  by  Gross  and  others 
(see  bibliography)  contained  only  qualitative  or  semi -quantitative  descriptions  of 
the  phenomenon.  Also,  electrons  with  energies  greater  than  1 MeV  were  generally 
used  to  induce  breakdown.  Consequently,  when  the  possibility  that  the  problem 
of  spacecraft  charging  could  be  due  to  a similar  effect  was  considered,  that  is, 
that  space-plasma  electrons  incident  on  the  dielectric  materials  used  on  the  exter- 
ior of  satellites  could  cause  (diarge  buildup  and  subsequent  dielectric  breakdown. 


1.  Gross,  B.  (1958)  Irradiation  effects  in  Plexiglass,  ,1.  Poiynier  .Scl.  27:135. 
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a literature  search  was  be^n  to  determine  how  much  information  wan  currently 
available  on  the  Interaction  of  eiectfons  with  energies  comparable  to  ihoHe  en» 
countered  in  apace.  In  addition,  the  search  Waft  to  cover  information  that  oddht 
be  useful  in  obtalhlflg  a more  qjantltatlvo  description  of  electron  induced  break- 
down. 

The  llte^*ature  search  was  originally  intended  to  form  tho  basis  of  an  expert- 
mental  program  with  the  objective  of  determining  the  required  material  properties 
and  electron  interaction  parameters  needed  for  modeling  charge  buildup  and  break- 
down in  insulators.  However,  it  was  found  that  a number  of  publications  had  ap- 
peared in  recent  years  in  which  electrons  with  energies  in  the  1 to  r>0  kev  range  had 
been  used  to  Investigate  insulator  properties  such  as  conductivity  and  charge  storage. 
As  the  search  continued  It  was  found  that  much  of  the  data  needed  appeared  to  be 
available  In  the  literature,  but  It  was  scattered  among  reports  related  to  various 
Interests  ranging  from  fundamental  properties  of  insulators  to  engineering  applica- 
tions such  as  electrophotography  and  electrfets.  Also,  results  obtained  for  specific 
properties  and  parameters  varied  widely  among  different  authors.  It  was  therefore 
decided  that  the  literature  Search  should  be  continued  in  depth  in  order  to  evaluate 
and  correlate  the  available  data  prior  to  initiating  an  experimental  program. 

Only  a brief  overview  of  the  results  of  the  literature  search  can  be  given  here. 

A partial  list  of  the  references  covered  is  included  in  a bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
paper  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain  more  complete  coverage  of  particular  areas  of 
interest.  Although  inorganic  insulators  were  also  considered  In  the  search,  we  limit 
coverage  in  this  paper  to  the  organics,  primarily  Kapton  and  Teflon,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity. 

1.2  Factors  Covered  ill  LileralUrC  Search 

Figure  1 illustrates  the  electron  interactions  related  to  charge  buildup  in  insula- 
tors. Eiiergetic  electrons  incident  on  the  insulator  penetrate  the  surface  of  the 
material.  Some  of  the  electrons  undergo  elastic  (..oulombict  collisions  with  the  con- 
stituent atoms  and  are  "backscattered'  out  of  the  material.  The  remaining  elec- 
trons interact  inelastlcally  with  the  orbital  electrons  of  the  atoms  generating  elec- 
tron-hole pairs  by  ionization  as  they  lose  energy  and  eventually  slow  to  thermal 
energy  near  the  end  of  their  maximum  range  in  the  material.  (Interactions  such  as 
significant  x-ray  production,  atomic  displacements,  etc. , are  neglected  here. ) Some 
of  the  electrons  produced  by  ionization  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  material  as 
secondary  electrons  and  these,  along  with  the  backscattered  electrons,  reduce  the 
net  excess  charge  that  enters  the  material  from  the  initial  incident  electron  flux. 

The  remaining  electron-hole  pairs  and  the  thermalized  Incident  electrons  act  as 
current-carriers,  producing  a region  of  enhanced  (radiation  induced)  conductivity 
in  that  portion  of  the  insulator  included  in  the  range  of  the  incident  electrons.  The 
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n RiGIOfNt  Of  INTRINSIC  CONOUCTlViTV 


Kigure  1.  IMeotron  IntiTactions  Uolatod  to  Charge 
nuUdup  in  Insulators 


time  integral  of  the  net  electron  eurrent  penetrating  the  insulator  is  the  < harge 
accumulated  by  the  insulator,  'Phis  charge  can  drift  under  the  influence  of  its 
own  field,  or  image  forces,  toward  an  electrode  attached  to  the  material.  If  it 
cannot  drift  and  be  removed  from  the  insulator  at  a sufficient  rate,  charge  buildup 
can  occur  producing  an  electric  field  strong  enough  to  cause  dielectric  breakdown. 

In  the  configuration  shown  in  Figure  1 for  example,  the  charge  would  have  to  drift 
through  the  region  of  intrinsic  conductivity  to  be  removed  from  the  insulator.  The 
intrinsic  conductivity  of  most  good  insulators,  such  Xapton  and  Teflon,  is  much 
too  low  to  permit  a sufficient  rate  of  drift  to  prevent  charge  buildup.  In  some 
materials,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  region  of  radiation 
induced  conductivity  by  applying  an  electrode  to  the  surface  of  electron  incidence 
to  remove  the  excess  charge. 

From  the  abbve  brief  description  of  the  processes  involved  in  electron-iiKiuced 
char^te  buildup  in  insulators  it  can  be  seen  that  the  factors  that  needed  to  be  c overed 
in  the  literature  search  were: 

(1)  Conductivity  (including  thermal,  high-field,  and  radiation  effects), 

(2)  Secondary  electron  emission, 

(3)  Electron  range  and  rate  of  energy  loss. 

In  addition  to  these,  dielectric  breakdo^Vn  processes  were  also  covered  in 
the  search. 
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2, 1 Paraiiu'IrrH  .Nrnlril  !■>  ( Jiurat'U'ri/i'  < luiitliii  livil V in  lAnilitltirb 

Tho  energy  bond  model,  ueed  to  doHcrlhe  conduction  procccHCH  in  cpyHtallinc 
BOlldB  such  !»H  ncmlconductorn,  Ime  gcncrnllv  been  adapted  to  apply  to  am''pphQuu 
mnterinln  nueh  an  organic,  tand  mont  inorganic'  innulsttorn.  Connequcntly,  the  ex- 
pression for  the  eoi.duetivity  of  tm  insulator  is  given  an 

a ~ 

where  o is  the  conductivity,  e the  electron  charge,  n^  the  concentration  of  holes  (+' 
or  electrons  <-)  in  the  conduction  band  and  the  corresponding  mobility.  (Here 
we  negleOt  the  possibility  of  current  transport  by  hydrogen  nuclei  considered  by 
some  authors  as  charge  carriers  In  organic  materials,'  Hecause  organic  insulators 
contain  a high  concentration  of  trapping  centers  distributed  in  energy  between  the 
valence  and  conduction  bands,  the  mobilities  in  Kq.  (1'  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
simply  as  they  can,  for  example,  for  semiconductors,  l-'or  the  insulators,  con- 
duction is  usually  described  as  a "trap-hoppirg'  process  in  which  the  carriers  move 
from  one  trapping  canter  to  another,  rcmainir.g  for  a finite  time  at  each  center. 
Values  of  mobility  are  the'efore  usually  given  as  time-averages,  called  the  trap- 
modulated  mobility.  The  value  of  the  trap- modulated  mobility  is  a function  of  the 
number  of  available  traps,  that  is,  it  depends  on  the  number  of  trapping  centers  that 
are  occupied.  Consequently,  it  is  a function  of  the  number  of  excess  carriers  in- 
jected imo  the  insulator  as  Well  as  temperature,  electric  field,  and  time. 

In  addition  to  the  charge  carrier  mobilities,  values  of  the  following  parameters 
are  needec  to  model  conductivity  in  insulators: 

(!'  n:  The  concentration  of  potentially  available  charge  carriers,  that  is, 
trapped  plus  mobile  charges.  This  includes  intrinsic  carriers  as  well  as  those 
injected  from  external  -sources. 

(2)  \V^:  The  activation  energy  of  parameter  x for 

X s:  Xq  exp(-\^'^/kT'  <2) 

where  k is  Boltzmann's  nstant,  T the  absolute  tem;-''rature  and  x is  a 
parameter  such  as  the  concentration  of  carriers  in  the  conduction  band, 
mobility,  or  a combination  of  parameters  such  as  conductivity.  It  is  not 

Some  authors  give  values  of  mobility  for  carrier  transport  between  traps  and  these 
can  be  severaT orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  tlie  trap- modulated  mobilities,  in 
using  these  values  of  mobility  Kq.  (1'  must  be  modified  to  include  trapping  param- 
eters. 
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always  clear  firoin  a given  pa))eV  id  VrhUh  factor  the  author  intended 
the  aetlvatton  energy  to  api>ly,  but  Ite  value  is  frequently  reported  since 
most  of  the  parameters  related  td  conductivity  ShoVr  the  exponential  form 
of  £)q.  (2)  over  a range  of  temperatures. 
i3)  The  concentration  Of  trapping  oenters. 

(4)  E^:  The  energy,  or  depth,  of  trapping  centers.  This  along  With 

(as  a function  of  E^)  gives  the  trap  distribution  in  an  insulator.  Frequently, 
however,  a "single  trapping  level"  model  is  used  Which  assumes  that  all 
traps  are  concentrated  at  a single  level,  in  this  case  the- value  of 
reported  is  actually  a Weighted  average  over  N^. 

(5)  T : Carrier  lifetime  between  traps.  This  parameter  may  also 
appear  in  the  literature  as  the  time  spent  by  a carrier  in  traps.  It  is 
not  always  clear  Which  meaning  a particular  author  has  given  to  t . 

Another  form  of  this  parameter  is  the  recombination  coefficient,  designated 
by  various  Symbols,  that  measures  the  fraOtion  of  carriers  that  remain 
free  per  Unit  time. 

(6)  tj : The  number  of  carrier  pairs  generated  per  incident  electron 

(or  photon).  This  parameter  is  related  to  radiation  induced  conductivity. 
Another  quantity  frequently  used  instead  is  the  energy  that  must  be 
dissipated  in  the  material  by  an  electror  or  photon  to  produce  a Single 
carrier  pair. 

Although  there  are  other  parameters  used  In  modeling  conductivity.  Some  of 
which  are  altexmateS  for— or  combinations  of—  the  above,  those  listed  are  the  most 
frequently  encountered  in  the  analysis  of  conduction  processes  in  insulators.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  symbols  used  in  the  literature  for  various  parameters  are  by 
no  means  uniform.  Those  used  here  are  probably  the  most  commonly  encountered. 

2.2  Melhodi  Used  to  Measure  Couductivity  ^rameters 

The  method  used  to  measure  a particular  CCuductivity  parameter  can  Signific- 
antly affect  the  value  obtained.  This  iS  due,  at  least  partly,  to  the  fact  that  the 
technique  used  to  measure  the  parameter  may  affect  ti.o  itisulator  in  a way  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  model  used  to  interpret  the  results  of  the  measure- 
ment. When  taking  the  value  of  a parameter  for  insulator  conductivity  from  the 
literature,  therefore.  It  is  important  to  be  aware  Of  the  method  used  to  measure  it 
in  Order  to  evaluate  its  validity  for  the  application  intended. 

Figure  2 shows  schematically  four  methods  used  to  determine  Conductivity 
parameters  for  organic  inSulatOrs.  Part  (a)  of  the  Figure  shOwS  the  "classic" 
method  used  to  measure  conductivity.  Electrodes  are  pressed,  painted,  or  evap- 
orated onto  two  Opposite  surfaces  of  the  sample.  A potential,  V,  is  applied  to  the 
electrodes  and  the  current,  1,  through  the  insulator  is  measured  by  meter  M.  The 
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conductivity  can  then  be  calculated  from  the  ratib  Of  I to  V and  the  dimensions. of 

the  sample,  fiy  varying  the  applied  potential  and  che  temperature,  the  conductivity 

as  a function  Of  electric  field  (fi)  and  temperature  (T)  can  be  obtained.  From  this 

data  an  activation  energy,  W,  for  conductivity  can  be  derived.  The  problem  vdth 

this  method  is  that  the  electrodes  can  have  a significant  affect  on  the  results  ob- 

2 

taiheda  Lilly  and  McDowall  usad  this  method  td  me^surd  the  cohductivity  in  Mylar 
and  Teflon.  They  found  that  their  resulta  did  not  agree  with  theories  of  curx*ent  in* 
jection  from  the  electrodes  which  must  be  accounted  for  in  measurements  of  this 
type. 

The  t^rocedure  illustrated  in  part  (b)  of  l<'igure  2 reduces  some  of  the  electrode 
effects  by  using  the  electrodes  as  charge  collectors  instead  of  Sources  of  current 
carriers  during  the  measurement*  The  sample  is  precharged  either  before  or  after 
application  of  the  electrodes  by  exposure  to  an  electron  beam»  a corOna  discharge 
or  application  of  a potential.  The  charging  source  is  removed  and  a meter  attached 
to  the  electrodes  to  measure  either  the  potential  between  the  electrodes  or  the 
current  (charge)  released  by  the  insulator  as  a function  of  time  and  temperature. 
The  resultant  data  can  then  be  used  to  determine  parameters  Such  as  activation 


2.  Lilly*  A.C.*  Jr.*  and  McDOwell*  (1§68)  High*fieid  conduction  in  fllmS  of 
Mylar  and  Teflon*  Ji  AppL  Phys.  39:141. 


Cinergy,  the  prdduet  df  mobility  hhd  eei^Her  lifetime,  add  the  number  of  initially 
trapped  carriera  ih^).  Perlman  and  Unger^  used  this  method  with  eleotron-charged 
samples  to  measure  trap  densities  in  feflon. 

Part  (e)  of  Figure  i shows  a method  that  has  recently  been  used  fairly  e:ttensive- 
ly  because  of  its  versatility  and  reliability.  An  electron  beam  with  insufficient 
energy  to  fully  penetrate  the  sample  is  used  to  Supply  charge  to  the  InSulator.  The  . 
electrode  on  the  surface  of  electron  incidence  is  thin  enough  to  be  transparent  to  the 
electrons,  ilie  applied  potential,  V,  is  usually  low  enough  (it  may  be  eero)  to 
minimize  carrier  injection  from  the  electrodes.  Observation  of  the  currents  I^, 
which  originates  from  the  region  of  radiation  induced  conductivity  (see  Figure  1),  arid 
I2,  which  is  the  net  sample  current  including  that  in  the  non -irradiated  region,,  as 
functions  of  time,  yields  values  for  the  mobility,  carrier  lifetime,  the  average  elec- 
tric field  (E)  in  the  insulator,  the  number  of  carrier  pairs  produced  per  incident 
electron  and  the  stored  charge.  Details  of  this  method  have  been  analyzed  by 
Gross,  Sessler,  and  WeSt..^ 

The  method  illustrated  in  part  (d)  Of  Figure  2 reduces  electrode  and  other 
extraneous  effects  to  a minimum.  The  sample  has  a grounded  electrode  On  one 
surface  only.  A charge  is  deposited  On  the  surface  of  the  sample  and  the  Surface 
potential  measured  as  a function  of  time  With  a non-contacting  electrostatic  probe 
(E-S).  The  surface  potential  deoreaSeS  in  time  aS  the  charge  drifts  through  the  in- 
sulator under  the  influence  of  its  own  field  and  image  forces  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  grounded  electrode.  The  resultant  data  Can  be  used  to  calculate  the  intrinsic 
mobility  of  the  charge  carriers  deposited  on  the  sample.  The  activation  energy  for. 
the  mobility  can  be  obtained  by  repeating  the  measurement  at  different  temperatures.... 
This  pr^cedurie  Was  intrbdUced  by  Davids  to  investigate  static  charge  decay  in 
polyethylene  and  giaas.  it  was  further  developed  by  Batra  et  al  for  the  analysis  of 
materials  used  in  electrd-phbtography.  It  has  recently  been  applied  tb  other  in- 
sulating materials  because  it  is  perhaps  the  best  method  currently  available  that  can 
give  an  unambiguous  measure  of  carrier  mobility  in  very  Ibw-conductivity  materials. 

2^  .Cartier  Mobilities  in  feflon 

Although  many  6f  the  parameters  used  in  modeling  conductivity  hai^e  been 

measured  for  a variety  bf  insulators  it  is  not  possible  tb  consider  all  of  theni  here, 

3«  Perlman,  M. , and  l^ngerp  S.  (1972)  TSC  study  bf  traps  in  electron- irradiated 
feflbn  arid  Polyethylene,  J,  PhyS,  D J^:2115. 

4,  Grbss,  Bp,  Sessler,  d.  M, , and  West,  (1974)  Charge  dynamics  for  elec- 
tron irradiated  polymer-foil  elebtrets,  J,  Appl,  Phys,  ^5:2841, 

5*  Davies,  DpK.  (1967)  1987  Static  £2lectrification  (Conference  institute  of  PhysicS 
and  Physical  Society,  Lb  Jbti,  p.  29» 

8*  Batra,  L.  P»  , Keiji  KanaSaWa,  K. , and  Seki,  H.  (1970)  Discharge  charabteris- 
tlbS  bf  photbcenducting  insulatbrsi  J>  AppL  Phys.  41:3416. 


«veh  tot  6he  toWertfil.  Thl6  Is  because  Ot  the  diversity  6t  values  of  som^e  of  the 
parameters  reported  for  e glveft  materiel  es  well  as  the  fact  that  all  authors  do  not 
present  the  Values  they  obtain  ihthe  Same  way.  l*'or  example,  carrier  lifetime,  as 
indicated  In  Section  2.  l,  can  be  reported  with  different  (but  equivalent)  physical 
meanings  and  its  value  may  be  reported  as  a single  value  or  as  the  coefficient  of  an 
exponential  function  associated  with  an  activation  energy.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  illustrate  this  diversity  of  values  and  show  that  one  Should  not  simply 
accept  a value  for  a given  parameter  from  the  literature  without  first  evaluating  its 
source.  To  do  this,  we  have  chosen  the  values  of  mobility  for  charge  carriers 
found  in  the  literature  for  Teflon  as  an  example.  Table  1 shows  Some  of  the  mobil- 
ity values  found. 


Table  1.  Values  of  Carrier  Mobility  In  Teflon 


Mobility  (cm*/V-sec) 

Comments 

2X10"^** 

Hole  from  0. 7 eV  trap. 

7.6X10"^^ 

Hole  from  1 eV  trap 

7.4X10“^^ 

Electron  from  l.  8 eV  trap 

1.3X10"^ 

Electron  Charged  sample 

^4X10"^* 

Electron  induced  conductivity 

~5X10"^'^ 

Hoom  temperature,  non-lrradiated 

5X19“^ 

Hole,  pulsed  electrons 

5X10"® 

Electron,  pulsed  electrons 

1 

The  first  three  mobility  values  are  from  a recent  paper  by  Sessler  and  West. 
They  used  the  open-circuit  method  shown  in  part  (d)  of  Figure  2.  precharging  the 
sample  by  application  of  a voltage  to  the  open  surface  Of  the  sample  before  starting 
the  measurement.  The  temperature  was  raised  from  about  20  to  200*C  during  the 
surface  potential  measurements.  This  gave  mobility  as  a function  of  temperature 
from  Which  the  activation  energies  (shown  In  Table  1 as  trap  levels  in  eV)  Of  mobil- 
ity were  derived.  The  values  Of  mobility  shown  In  Table  1 were  derived  from  a 
plot  of  mobility  vs  temperature  given  in  the  paper  and  were  extrapolated  to  room 
temp-:  attire  (300‘k)  for  comparison  with  the  Other  values  shown.  It  Is  clear  from 
these  results  that  holes  are  the  predominant  charge  carrier  in  Teflon. 
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"S^er.  G.M.,  and  West,  J.E.  ( 197  6 V Trap- modulated  mobility  of  elertrofts 

and  holes  in  Teflon  FEP,  J.  Appl.  Physi  ^34S0; 
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eanlerS^^IirT  ‘ti  ““*8  published  a raw  months 

...hsd  wshh  ir  si:,”  rwtrwhr.;  rcr  r roet:::  rr . 

deterniined.  they  were  eseumed-to  be  holes  iniected  hv  irtsa^d.  f „ . 

The  next  two  vslues  of  mobility  in  Table  l urefe  ata  ^ 

Sessler  anH  M7sa=*4  ^ ^ ^ determined  by  Gross. 

.«bpeh;r7c:z.:rss'rsr;,:;:“ 

mobility  from  the  data  thus  the  "ie  at,  ^ ^ameterS  were  used  to  calculate  the 

Ths  ssLatsd  m,c  <»  - nirs  “ dZr^rzr 

2-:asea,  asthnata.  .nd  the  sathohs  stats  sT^r  r”’ 

:r  t:;  ::r:vz“  Hoiss'rdrai"*'^ 

in»  sondastlvit,  in  .n^Zltir'!  oL" mu«  ts  ^ZsZnT'tZsaTaZ"  ' 

method  assd  t.  obtain  ,t  bat  also  ths  sathors.  lntSrprs7aZ  oUhsT,  . ' "" 
better  basis  on  whieh  to  Judge  the  parameter  valaes  avallablr  U is  or.^m 'b  * 
eeleet  a vaiae  that  has  been  measured  b,  a method  mo..  7 ^ ' *° 

application  one  has  in  mind  for  the  data.^  ^ resembling  the 

2.4  Temperature  Dependence  of  Conductivity 

.be  e’I^:r.::trr  ue„eu,  roiinwa 
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= A exp  (-W/kt) 


(3) 


__  _ Plug  in  _eleetrJir;„Sf.i;rl3f.KW^i„";  trep. 

^..d  Dtelectrte  Phenomena  INat^  ,gl,y73fgarea?Th7jrU 


the  temftefature  Ib  *-ftlBed.  chrtesp  n usually  observed 

(Actually  this  occurs  above  reem  temperature  als6.  but 

except  Ih  very  carefully  *®'^*^**^^®‘*.  usuSliy  measured  by  the  method 

The  temperature  dependence  o . . diecuseion  of  that  metWd  (Se<?- 

.Mw»  ta  P«.  (..  « ^ „„„«ee  tH.  «.»«. 

tlon  2. 2)  the  electrodes  app  nature  df  the  corttact  (ohmlc,  blocking. 

The  material  used  for  the  -i-i-  (essemialiy 

etc. ) made  with  the  insulator,  and  electrodes  Into  the  insulator)  must  be 

,K,  tr,  "aXC. :»  .v.tu.«n, ...ar,a. 

rr:«rj;^ro:A ». «« .« ,00,  ... 

...d  in  .h.  .PPlidd  field  df 

, function  of  th.  ilearlc  10  ,h,  .ctiv»tion  .nerjy  fof  KnpK  n » 1» 

approklmately  5X10  V/cm,  ^jll  easured  the  current  passed  by  samples 

uno«  1 OV.  Hunncomb  «d  Cldonwood  ““7*“  ^ „,n.pol.t.d 

of  Kupton  ..  » .clivntion  onem  to  b.  1. 5b  *V.  (No 

"JorcTb oTud.  b«...n  tb.  ..in..  Of  A foP  tb..o  t.0  paper,  been.,  of 
insufficient  data. ) 

2.S  Electric  field  D«|««dmce  of  Oulductivity  . , ,w<ald  has  been 

The  conductivity  of  t^U*®**®  “a^ni'*rrwhoI^e?e\^^^^  theories  to  explain  their 

"2.:  r?.t«rl“f*  dooeilp-  fo.to.fn,  reUttOneMp  for  tb.  roia- 

tw.  con^Wty  Of  tn.nU.or.  « . i«««U»  of  nppU.d  f«id= 


. 2 + cosh 

d/Oo  = 1 


(4) 


where 


i2. 


iSbOraU.  L.E. 

.n„.  cihenl.  -prod.  H «nlP_-  • Thermally  •e.U»n<>“n"®*‘l*fn?. 

Sanscomb.  J.Ii..  ny  .SeS  condition.. 

poiytold.  film  nnder  ««“»  i„  dlelecirlc. 

Adameo.  V..  o““^rh*(lisi 

at  high  fields,  J.  Phys.  D 
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= dielectric  cdrtstant  of  the  insulator, 
e = eieetron  charge, 
f Q = Perth ittlvity  of  vacuum, 

F ^ applied  field  in  V/m, 

= insulator  condu6tivlty  at  zero  applied  field. 

They  comparedthlS  expression  With  theories  developed  by  six  other  authors  to  show 
that  it  gave  the  best  fit  to  data  for  KaptOn,  Mylar,  Polyethylene,  and  other  insulators. 

Figure  3 is  a plot  of  the  relative  conductivity  of  KaptOn  vs  applied  field  calcu- 
lated from  Eq.  (4)  campared  with  measurements  from  Reference  12.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  plot,  agreement  between  theory  and  experiment  iS  very  good.  Sim- 
ilarly good  agreement  was  obtained  for  the  other  insulators  for  which  comparisons 
were  made. 


Figure  3.  Dependence  of  the  Conductivity  of 
Kapton  and  Teflon  on  Electric  Field.  Karton 
data  taken  from  Reference  12.  Solid  curves 
calculated  from  Eq.  (4) 


Because  Of  the  low  conductivity  of  KaptOn  at  room  temperature,  the  data  shown 
in  Figure  3 was  taken  at  250“C.  For  comparison,  we  used  Eq.  f4)  to  calculate  the 
field  dependence  of  conductivity  for  KaptOn  at  25 »C.  The  results  are  also  plotted 
in  Figure  3 along  with  the  results  of  a similar  calculation  for  Teflon. 
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2.6  Radiation  Inducad  ConductlvUy 

The  gefter&Uy  accepted  etcpressidn  fat*  the  Increase  In  conductivity  Induced  in 
an  ihsulstbn.by  energetic  radiation  is 

0 - Oq  = KD^ 

vhere 

Og  > the  Intrinsic  conductivity. 

er  = conductivity  during  Irradiation, 

D = doSe  rate, 

R,  ^ = constftnta  • 

Although  in  principle  the  constants  K and  A can  be  predlCtec*  theoretically, 
empirical  values  are  Invariably  used.  Theory  predicts  that  K and  A Should  be  In- 
dependent of  the  type  and  energy  of  the  radiation  (that  IS,  electrons,  gamma-  or 
x-rayS),  but  the  empirical  values  reported  differ  among  various  authors  by  too 
great  a range  to  confirm  this.  The  reasons  for  the  differences  are  not  clear,  but 
as  Urith  other  measurements  on  insulators,  particularly  polymers,  it  could  involve 
electrode  effects,  thermal  effects,  etc. , as  well  as  changes  in  material  properties 
caused  by  radiation  damage  during  the  measurements.  However,  the  constant  K-ls 
the  more  significant  Of  the  two  because  A is  the  most  frequently  found  to  be  within 
1()  percent  of  unity.  Errors  in  A therefore  have  relatively  little  effect  on  the  magni- 
tude Of  the  induced  conductivity  calculated  from  Eq.  (5). 

TO  Illustrate  the  differences  that  can  occur  in  the  value  of  K,  Table  2 shows 
the  range  of  K found  in  the  literature  for  some  of  the  polymers. 


Table  2.  Range  of  Values  of  K in  Units  of  sec/ft-em-rad. 


Material 

*^max 

*^min 

Kapton 

Teflon 

Mylar 

Polyethylene 

Polystyrene 

6X10"^^ 

1X10"^® 

2. 1X10“^® 
4.6X10“^® 

ixib"’*® 

1.2Xlb"*® 

2X10"^® 

1.8X10 

3X10"^® 

2X10”^® 

As  with  other  parameters  associated  with  insulators.  It  Is  probably  best  to 
select  a value  of  k from  the  literature  that  was  determined  under  conditions  most 
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closely  related  to  thO  application  intended  for  the  data.  For  upper  and  lower  limit 
calculations,  the  appropriate  fnaxlmum  or  minimum  value  should  be  used. 

3,  ESTIMATION  OF  EEECTRIC  FIEI.D  OEVEbOPEO  DURING 
ELECTRON  IRRADIATION  OF  AN  INSULATOR 

Analysis  of  charge  transport  in  electron -irradiated  polymers  in  some  recent 
papers  has  suggested  the  following  application  of  radiation  induced  conductivity 
data.  While  measuring  electron  i.iduced  conductivity  in  polyethylene  terephalate, 
Beckley  et  al^®  experienced  difficulties  with  frequent  electrical  breakdowns  of  their 
Samples.  They  used  an  analysis  based  on  work  by  Nunes  de  Olivlera  and  Gross 
to  show  that  the  breakdowns  cOuld  be  caused  by  fields  built  up  by  differential  charg- 
ing Of  the  insulator  during  irradiation.  Beckley  and  hiS  cOWorkerS  based  their 
calculations  Oh  a somewhat  more  obscure  form  of  the  original  relationships  de- 
veloped by  Nunes  de  Olivlera  and  GroSs..  We  uSe  the  expressions  from  the  paper  by 
the  latter  authors  to  illustrate  the  procedure  for  Kapton  and  Teflon. 

Referring  to  Figure  1,  assume  that  a grounded  electrode  is  located  on  the  sur- 
face of  electron  incidence  of  the  insulator  as  well  ae  on  the  opposite  surface.  After 
correcting  for  Secondary  emission  and  backscatter,.  take  the  net  current  entering 
the  insulator  to  be  Iq.  Assuming  no  current  flows  in  the  nOn -irradiated  region  of 
the  insulator  (region  II  of  Figure  1),  at  equilibrium  the  field  in  the  irradiated  region 
(region  I of  Figure  1)  will  be 

Fi  = Ig/d^  r (6) 

where  a.  is  the  radiation  induced  conductivity,  since  the  current  entering  the  region 
must  equal  the  current  leaving  (by  Kirchoff's  law).  (Note  that  we  have  ignored  the 
direction  Of  the  current  flow,  and  therefore  the  field,  which  would  have  no  relation 
to  the  occurrence  of  breakdown. ) The  dose  rate  in  rad/sec  .i  region  1 is 

6 i (dE/dX)XlO^^  1q  <7) 

2 

where  dE/dx  IS  the  rate  of  energy  loSS  of  the  electrons  in  M6V-cm  /g  and  Ijj  iS  in 
amperes.  Combining  Eq.  (6)  for  the  radiation  induced  conductivity  (neglecting  o^j 
and  taking  A = 1)  with  Eqs.  (6)  and  fi)  gives 
Fj  = l/.(dE/dX)XlO*^K  . 

13.  Eieckley,  L.  M. . Lewis,  T.J.,  and  Taylor,  D.  M.  (lP7d)  Electron-beam -induced 

conduction  in  polyethylene  terephthalate  films,  J.  Phys.  D ^:1355. 

14.  Nunes  de  Olivlera,  L.  < and  Gross,  B.  (1975)  Space -j=harge -limited  currents  In 

elefctrdrt  irradiated  dietectrlcs,  j,  Appl.  i*hys.  «:3i32. 


Sirifid  the  (idtentiai  across  the  saihple  Is  zerb 

where  R is  the  electron  range  and  D the  sample  thickness.  The  field  in  the  nbrt 
irradiated  region,  S'g,  is  therefore 


Fg  = F*jR/(D-R)  . 


(10) 


figure  4 shows  plots  Of  Fj  and  Fg  vs  electron  energy  for  a rangj  of  thicknesses  of 
Kapton  and  Teflon.  The  values  of  K used  to  calculate  the  plots  Were  taken  from 
weingart.  These  K values  are  relatively  low  So  that  an  upper  limit  estimate  of 
the  field  IS  obtained  (for  Kapton.  K = 1. 2X10"^^  sec/fl-cm-rad  and  for  Teflon 
K - 3.  IXIO"^®  sec/n-cm-rad).  As  can  be  Seen  from  the  plots,  breakdown  iS  most 
likely  to  Occur  at  the  Surface  of  electron  Incidence.  The  field  in  Kapton  approaches 
the  breakdown  range  of  the  order  of  10^  V/cm  much  more  rapidly  than  the  field  in 
Teflon.  However,  Teflon  has  a lower  dielectric  strength  than  Kapton  ard  Gross 
et  al^®  have  Shown  that  breakdown  may  occur  in  electron  irradiated  Teflon  at  least 
a factor  of  2 below  the  published  dielectric  strength.  If  there  is  a Significant  cur- 
rent flow  in  the  non -irradiated  region  of  the  insulator  du6,  for  example,  to  field 
enhanced  conductivity  which  has  been  neglected  here,  the  fields  calculated  from 
Eqs.  (8)  and  (10)  would  be  reduced  by  the  factor  (1-i/Iq),  Where  I is  the  current  in 
the  non -irradiated  region. 

These  calculations  should  be  understood  to  give  only  rough  estimates  of  the 
fields  built  up  in  insulators  during  electron  irradiation  Since  several  factors  that 
could  affect  the  results  have  been  neglectled.  For  example,  charge  drift  during 
the  transient  period  before  equilibrium  IS  reached  has  been  ignored,  as  well  as 
possible  radiation  effects,  image  forces  at  the  electrodes,  the  previously  mentioned 
field  enhanced  conduction,  etc.  However,  the  procedure  is  a simple  way  of  evaluate 
Ing  materials  regarding  their  relative  tendency  to  break  down  during  electron 
jirradlatlon  and  Shows  that  making  both  surfaces  of  an  insulator  conducting  Will  not 
necessarily  prevent  breakdown. 


16. 

18. 


Weingart,  R.C.,  Barlett,  R.tt.,  Le6,  R.S.,  and  Hofer,  W.  (l972)X-ray 
induced  photoconductivity  in  dielectric  films,  ifeFE  Trans.  Nuc.  Sci. 
f4S-19(f4o.  6){15. 

GroS^B.,  Sessler,  G.M.,  and  West,  J.E.  (1973)  Conduction  and  breakdown 
in  polymer  foils  charged  by  electron  irradiation.  ^^73  Conference  on 
Fi^rical  insulation  and  Dielectric  Fhenomena  (National  Academy  or  Sciences, 
1§741,  "p."WS: 
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Figure  4.  Estimated  Equilibrium  Electric  Fields 
in  Kaptbn  and  Teflon  KeSUltirig  From  Electron 
Irradiation.  Grounded  conductive  coatirtgs  on  both 
surfaced  of  sheets  of  the  materials  with  thicknesses 
indicated.  Fi  is  the  field  in  the  region  between  the 
surface  of  electron  incidence  and  the  electron  range. 
F2  is  the  field  in  the  nOn-irradiated  region  which  is 
assumed  to  be  non -conducting.  The  curves  for  F2 
in  Teflon  terminate  near  the  energy  at  which  the 
electron  range  exceeds  the  insulator  thickness 


4.  gECONDAftV  EMISSION 


Because  of  its  practical  applications,  secondary  emission  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  investigation.  As  a result,  a considerable  volume  of  data  exists  cover- 
ing many  materials  including  organic  and  inorganic  insulators.  Although  not  all 
incident  electron  energies  of  interest  have  been  covered  for  all.  materials,  sound 
theoretical  and  semi-empirical  relationships  have  been  developed  that  can  be  used 
to  extend  the  available  data.  An  example  of  such  a relationship  is  the  "universal 
secondary  emission  curve",  it  is  given  by 


g„(x.  E/E^) 
m m 

'’n  m 


(11) 


where 


j„(x)  « ll-exp<-**‘)l/x**‘* 

■ dticondcify  e(inlSi)ioit  codffleldtitt 
B maxlimuin  value  of  6, 
fi  a intildent  eleetrort  energy, 

£ o value  of  E at  which  6_  occura, 
rn 

jt  • v&luG  of  X for  which  h&&  q iififlXiiTUihii# 

Ebr  a given  material,  * and  n must  be  determined  numerically  to  fit  the 
available  data.  Moat  measured  values  of  the  secondary  emisfllcn  coefficient  can  be 
fit  to  the  universal  curve.  In  fact.  If  data  is  found  that  cannot  be  fit  to  the  curve, 
there  were  probably  errors  made  during  measurement  of  the  coefficient. 

Figure  6 Shows  secondary  emission  data  for  Teflon  taken  from  Matskevich 
fitted  to  the  universal  curve.  The  data  was  taken  from  a plot  in  the  paper  and  de- 
viations Of  some  of  the  points  from,  the  curve  are  probably  due  as  much  to  reading 
the  plot  as  to  experimental  error. 


Figure  5.  Universal  Secondary 
Emission  Curve  for  Teflon  Fitted 
to  Data  Taken  From  Reference  17 


For  electron  energies  above  about  o.S  keV,  the  following  empirical  relation- 
ship holds  well! 

(1^) 


6 • KE 


■m 


Where  K and  m are  constants.  For  most  organics  m is  found  to  be  about  0.72S  and 
K depends  on  the  spectfie  material.  Figure  6 shows  Galr's  data  for  Kapton  and 
th6  Matskevich  dkta  for  Teflort  fitted  to  Ev^,  (12)* 
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Tverd.  Tela..  Akad.  NauR.  SgSR  ^^8277.  (in Russian). 
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ments  from  dielectric  materials.  Free,  ieee  Ann.  Cpnf.  on  Nuc.  a_nd 
Snace  Rad.  Effects,  p.  177. 
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Figure  6,  Plot  of  Kmptrtcal  Relationship 
(Eq.  (12))  Retween  Secondary  Emission 
Yield  and  Incident  Electron  Energy  for 
Teflon  and  Kapton,  Measured  values 
taken  from  Reference j 17  and  la 


The  angular  dependence  of  secondary  emission  follows  the  seml-emplrlcal 
relation 


s eicp  c (l-cos  9) 

where 


(13) 


9 » angle  of  incidence  of  electrons  with  respect  to 
the  surface  normal, 

= secondary  emission  coefficient  at  normal  incidence, 
e secondary  emission  coefficient  for  electrons  incident 
at  angle  9 . 


I'he  constant  c is  determined  empirically,  For  most  polymers  we  have  found 


c '•2. 


5.  BACKSCATtER 

Since  information  on  bdckscatter  is  needed  for  most  secondary  emission  mea- 
surements, data  on  backScatter  is  about  as  extensive  as  for  secondary  emission, 
theoretical  and  empirical  relationships  have  also  been  developed  for  the  calculation 
of  backscatter  coefficients. 


Fot  m6dt  6f  the  available  data»  the  fallowing  ewpirical  relationship  hOldss 

Where  /S  la  thfe  backscattar  coefficient,  E the  incident  electron  energy  and  A and  m 
are  Constanta.  For  the  polymers,  we  have  found  that  A = 0. 1 and  m = 0. 2 fit  most 
of  the  available  data  fairly  welk 

The  backscatter  coefficient,  for  electrons  incident  at  angle  B to  the  surface 
norm^il  was  fouhd  by  Darlington  to  ba  glV'en  for  metals  by 

® «»> 

where  is  the  coefficient  at  normal  incidence  and  B a constant.  This  expression 
also  fits  the  polymer  data  taking  B « 1. 


6.  ELECmiON  RANGE  AND  RATE  OF  ENERGY  LOSS 


There  have  beert-nUmCrOua  measurements  Of  electron  range  and  rate  of  energy 
loss  for  electrons  with  energies  above  10  keV.  Many  empiriOal  relationships  for 
the  calculation  of  range  have  been  published  and  reliable  theory  has  been  developed 
for  calculating  both  range  and  rate  of  energy  Idss  above  this  energy.  Computer 
generated  tabulations.  Such  as  that  by  Berger  and  Seltzer,  based  on  the  theory 
are  available.  For  electron  energies  below  lO  keV,  however,  there  have  been 
relatively  few  measurements  and  theoretical  procedures  have  not  been  fully  de- 
veloped and  tested. 

AShley  et  al  are  investigating  electron  range  and  energy  loss  for  energies  below 
10  keV  under  a contract  with  RADC/ETS  (formerly  AFCRL/L<5).  A report^*  oh 
this  work  containing  a tabulation  of  range  and  rate  of  energy  loss  in  aluminum  and 
aluminum  Oxide  for  electrons  with  energies  dov/n  to  1 eV-ls  available.  The  work  is 
being  continued  to  cover  other  materials  including  polymers. 


10.  Darlington,  E.H.  (10t6)  Backscatterlng  of  it-lOO  kev  electrons  from  thick 
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7r~DlEL&CTRlC  RREAKbOwN 

Althbugh  many  experimental  and  thedreticai  studies  of  dieleetfic  breakdown 
have  been-performed.  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a consist  ,t  view  of  the  phenomenon 
from  the  literature.  Repeated  measurements  of  the  dielectric  strength  of  a given 
insulating  material,  performed  by  the  same  laboratory  using  a single  procedure. 
Oan  give  results  differing  by  an  order  of  magnitude  or  more.  This  variability  is 
probably  due  to  minute  Structural  differences  (such  as  thickness  variations,  in- 
ternal gas  pockets,  variations  in  microcrystalline  strvoture.  etc. ) between  sam- 
ples. Differences  in  ambient  conditions  andmeasuring  techniques  also  have  sig- 
nificant effects  on  the  results  obtained. 

The  lack  of  consistent  data  on  dielectric  breakdown  has  made  progress  in  the 
development  of  theories  that  can  be  used  to  explain,  and  analyze  the  breakdown 
process  very  difficult.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  a theory  for 
dielectric  breakdown  in  thin  films  of  inorganic  insulators  such  as  silicon  dioxide, 
but  very  little  nas  been  accomplished  in  explaining  breakdown  in  polymers,  struc- 
tural changes,  both  microscopic  and  macroscopic,  that  occur  in  polymers  under 
electric  stress  make  analysis  of  the  breakdown  process  very  complex.  Much  more 
work  is  needed  in  this  area. 


8.  CONCLUSION 


A.  considerable  amount  of  information  related  to  electron  interartionS  and 
material  properties  involved  in  charge  buildup  in  insulators  is  available  in  the 
literature.  Although  all  of  the  parameters  needed  in  this  area  for  analysis  of  the 
spacecraft  charging  problem  may  not  be  available  in  the  open  literature,  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  is 
that,  after  some  evolutionary  errors,  techniques  have  been  developed  for  the 
measurement  of  those  parameters  that  may  be  needed  but  for  which  data  is  not 
already  available.  Theoretical  procedures  for  the  analysis  of  the  charge  buildup 
process  have  progressed  along  with  the  measurement  techniques  and.  although  some 
refinements  may  still  be  needed,  they  are  much  more  reliable  than  those  available 
a few  years  ago.  These  developments  have  resulted  from  a renewed  interest  in  the 
conduction  and  charge  storage  properties  of  polymers  and  other  amorphOuS  insula- 
ore.  Most  of  the  available  information  on  these  fSctots  have  been  generated  during 
t e past  ten  years,  in  fact,  about  60  percent  of  the  relevant  material  found  in  the 
search  was  published  during  the  past  four  years.’  if  this  trend  continues,  much  of 
the  information  needed  to  evaluate  insulating  materials  for  uSe  On  spacecraft  may 
soon  i^ppedr  irt  the  litercituree 


There  are  areas  whei*e  the  llteratut'e  did- not  indicate  adequate  pircgiresa.  Aa 
pointed  out  eaeller,  much  mOi^e  wOt*k  Is  needed  on  the  dielectric  breakddwn 
processes  in  polymers.  Relatively  little  work  hss  been  done  on  the  effects  of  am- 
bient conditions  on  parameters  such  as  carrier  mobility,  trapping  cross -sections, 
etc. , and  the  changes  in  material  properties  related  to  charge  storage  that  could 
occur,  particularly  In  polymers,  during  prolonged  exposure  to  high  Vsu:uum,  cryo- 
genic temperatures,  low  energy  electrons  and  other  enVirOnmental-faotOrs  that 
may  be  encountered  in  space. 

Although  the  open  literature  contains  a very  good  base  of  Information,  only 
data  taV.en  on  specific  satellite  insulathig  materials  under  controlled  conditions  and 
with  particle  spectra  similar  to  the  space  environment  can  properly  test  the  value 
of  this  information  In  relation  to  the  problem  of  spacecraft  Charging. 
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Abstract-— 


A program  waS  conducted  to  develop  and  test  electrically  conductive  p&irtl  coat- 
ings folr  spacecraft.  A wide  variety  of  organic  and  inorganic  coatings  were  formu- 
lated using  conductive  binders,  conductive  pigments,  and  similar  approaches. 
i-93,  IfTRl's  standard  Specification  inorganic  thermal  control  coating,  exhibits 
good  electrical  properties  109  ohms)  and,  of  coutse,  IS  a very  space-stable 
coating  System.  Several  coatings  based  on  a conductive  pigment  (antimony -doped 
tin  oxide)  in  silicone  and  Silicate  binders  Offer  considerable  promise.  Paint  sys- 
tems using  commercially  available  conductive  polymers  also  appear  to  be  of  inter- 
est, but  Will  require  substantial  development.  Evaluations  were  made  based  on 
electrical  conductivity,  paint  physical  properties,  and  the  Stability  of  spectral 
reflectance  in  space  environmental  testing. 


1.  INYROOUCn'KiN 


In  traversing  those  regions  of  space  where  energetic  charged  particle  flukes 
exist,  a spacecraft  may  acquire  a very  large  electrical  potential.  Because  ihe 
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instantaneous  Inoidem  fluic  will  vary  (with  time)  itt  rtiagnltude.  enefgy.  and  compo- 
sition. the  environment  is  a dynamic  ohe;  the  resulting  charge  buildup  also  varies 

'*^^**^  Space  Charge  AccumuUtlon  (SCA)  represents  a serious  threat  to  Spacecraft 
performance-  at  hlglv  electrical  poterttlais  it  poses  the  threat  cf  electrical  discharge 
with  resultant  material  damage  and  an  rf  burst.  At  low  potentials,  In  certain  ap- 
plications, SCA  interferes  with  measurements  of  the  electrical  environment.  On 
some  spacecraft  even  very  small  differences  in  potential  from  one  point  to  another 
can  seriously  degrade  the  sensitivity  of  instrumentation  to  incident  charged  particle 
fluxes.  The  greater  the  potential,  the  greater  is  the  disparity  in  the  measurement. 
The  SCA  problem  then  is  either  the  moderate  one  of  reducing  SCA  to  levels  at  which 
electrical  discharge  is  highly  improbable  or  the  more  difficult  one  of  developing 
serviceable  materials  with  sufficiently  high  electricaiconductivity  to  eliminate 
high  electrical  potentials. 

The  underlying  problem  in  this  program  iS  that  the.  "standard"  requirements 
pUced  on  lo.  - /e  systems  are  not  compatible  with  the  concurrent  requirement  for 
high  electricarcohductivity.  Solar  abSorptance,  in  fact,  generally  parallels  elec- 
trical resistivity.  Nonetheless,  because  all  external  surfaces  of  a spacecraft  have 
a thermal  control  function,  the  essence  of  the  SCA  prc-blen>  iS  to  achieve  high  elec- 
trical conductivity  in  surface  materials  without  seriously  compromising  thermal 
radiative  properties  and  performance. 

In  this  program  we  have  investigated  several  approaches  to  the  SCA  problem - 
all  from  a materials  standpoint.  The  objective  may  be  stated  rather  simply;  to 
identify  surface  materials  with  high  electrical  conductivity  and  acceptable  optical 
and  phyaical  properties.  Although  quantitative  criteria  and  Objectives  were  not 
specified,  the  general  requirements  of  satisfactory  Surface  coatings  are  shown  in 

Table  1. 


Table  1.  Desirable  Properties  of  High  Electrical  Conductivity  Thermal 


Control  coatings 


Property 

Desirable  Value 

Solar  AbSorptance, 

Thermal  Emlttance,  € 

Electfical  conductivity  1 

Optical  Stability, 

Outgas  sing/  Contamination 

<0.4 
> 0. 8 
- l(j®  ohms 

< 0.  l/8-lO  years 

< 10'^  grn/cm^-year 

f 


2.  TECHNICAL  DISCUSSIONS 
2.1  Statem«ht  c>f  the-PrObkni^^ 

The  successful  development  of  S conductive  pSlnt  system  ter  Spacecraft  appli- 
cations requires  that  the  resistivity  of  the  dielectric  materiSls  which  comprise 
them  be  reduced.  The  Scope  of  th.  program  includes  all  pigmented  cdatlngs  and 
Surface  materials,  except  those  applied  by  adhesives  or  by  similar  techniques. 

To  increase  the  conducUvlty  of  a paint  coating,  the  usual  approach  is  to  use  a highly 
conductive  pigment,  for  example,  carbon  black.  This  latter  approach,  however, 
>^^ould  Ifead  to  d paint  with  very  hlgu  • 

The  Incorporation  oi  metal  pigments  in  paints  to  decrease  electrical  resistivity 
has  been  largely  unsuccessful,  because  pigments  remain  in  the  dispersed  phase. 
Thus,  the  incorporation  of  metal,  semiconductive,  or  highly  conducting  pigments 
in  resins  will  almost  inevitably  encounter  the  problem  of  wetting.  In  "successful" 
paint  binders,  the  pigment  particles  will  be  100  percent  wetted  and  thus  become 
physically  and  electrically  isolated  by  the  binder. 

The  very  nature  of  a paint— a dispersed  pigment  or  pigments  f discontinuous 
phase)  in  a binder  (continuous  phase)  suggests  that  the  binder  be  made  conductive. 
The  overall  problem,  therefore,  is  to  produce  a paint  coating  whose  binder  is  elec- 
trically conductive  or  whose  pignient  has  such  a character  that  it  can,  via  stringing, 
flocculation,  hydrogen Jsindihg,  etc.,  effectively  form  a continuous  filament. 

The  problem,  apart  from  any  environmental  Stability  or  other  practical  con- 
siderations, is  that  increased  electrical  conductivity  in  organic  materials  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  increased  optical  absorption  (decreased  transparency).  In 
simple  but  fundamental  terms,  electrical  eonduclvlty  ariSeS  from  the  motion  of 
electrons  in  the  conduction  band.  Transparency,  the  absence  of  absorption,  arises 
from  the  very  low  probability  of  transitions  to  the  conduction  bands.  The  further 
apart  are  the  valence  and  conduction  bands,  the  less  the  probability  of  an  electron 
reaching  the  latter,  and  accordingly  both  the  electrical  conductivity  and  Optical 
•absorption  will  be  low.  Conversely,  thecloser  these  bands,  the  more  likely  that  the 
material  will  be  colored,  possibly  even  black,  and  also  that  it  will  have  high  elec- 
trical conductivity.  In  short,  the  fundamental  properties  giving  nse  to  high  trans- 
parency in  a dielectric  material  are  the  same  ones  which  underlie  its  high  resistiv- 
ity. One  should  not  conclude  that  transparency  and  conductivity  are  mutually 
Okclusive,  but  rather  that  some  compromises  may  be  necessary. 

2.2  General  Afiproachlfi 

A great  number  of  conductive  materials  are  available,  mSny  commercially* 
some  in  limited  experimental  quantities,  and  still  others  only  by  synthesis.  The 
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^as  simple  end  direct,  to  synthesise  them. 


2.3  Conductive -Orgenic  Polymers 

* *11.1  roptterials  were  identified  but  most  of  the  materials  were  re- 
ject^lTc^rihey  ere  highly  colored  or  blech. 

iecoeol  aoHmete.  •'“‘■^'“  ”'‘"‘*’•  ”'’'•^^,,11“"  >»- 

qtiSitemairy  ammbhiUm  chlbnde  bf  ohbtbfconduetive  ptoperties.  the 

vemlgeted  e.  binder.  «hlch  dlUemary  salt  ««.»'-  "lehlor- 

flye  cationic  r”'  ethylethyle’ne  diamine:  DcSoto  C-112.  the  methyl 

:iSe‘:::l.y^hU-otpoly,d-y^ 

edt  o<  polyldlallyl  n .t^l  ryalnatlon  In  this  program  were  originally 

rs^HE=r_-r.trrr.^„ 

r:=5r=::lSr,™r^ra= 

s ™ . a.  ~ ~«r“  s rC' 


5S0  rtlhh^'® 


50g 


2. 3. 1 Film  studies 

Fiiio  studies  oh  Deri»  ECft-34  iftdieated  that  films  &t>f)lied  at  relatively  low 
humidities  develdised  hairline  draeks  upon  drying.  Conditioning  of  the  films  dur- 
ing drying  at  50  pereent  relative  humidity  provided  initial  films  for  surface  and 
volume  resistivity  measurements. 

Films  Of  Dow  ECH-34  (as  received),  east  from  solution,  developed  craters  and 
Showed  inhomogeneous  coverage  of  the  aluminum  substrate  (Aiclad  2024  T3.  hot 
alkaline  cleaned).  The  source  of  this  behavior  was  attributed  to  the  high  surface 
tension  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  Dow  ECR-34.  ~5?  dynes/cm*. 

in  the  preparation  of  Merck  35 1 films,  it  was  observed  that  drying  these  films 
at  50  percent  relative  humidity  resulted  In  tacky  films.  This  material  shows  fllm- 
forming  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  Dow  EcR-34.  The  surface  tension  was 
e ermined  to  be  72-74  dynes/cm  . Triton  X-lOO.  a nonlonic  surfactant  was  added 
to  imprtve  film  formation  characteristics  prior  to  making  electrical  measurements. 

Films  of  PVK.  With  and  without  film  forming  aids,  with  various  levels  of 
crystal  violet  (CV)  dye  added  (2. 6 X lO'^  to  2. 5 x lO'^  „eie  per  gram  PVK)  were 

prepared.  The  presence  of  film  forming  aids  Is  necessary  for  the  CV  to  complete- 
ly..diSSolve  In  the  present  system. 

compatible  with  both  the  PVK  and  2.4.7  trinItro-9-fluorenone 
(TNF)  was  found.  Films  of  the  Ul  (mole)  complex  of  PVK  and  Tnf  were  cast. 


2A  Qectricdi  MeadUrem^tits 

Surface  and  volume  resistivity  measurements  were  made  or  attempted  oh  all  of 
the  coating  candidates,  m general.  iiTRi  accomplished  the  measurements  on  the 

TJT\TTl\T"  on  the  organic  system. 

Desoto  made  all  of  the  charge  acceptance  measurements. 

the  reSletlvlly-measufln*  equipment  used  by  IITRI  eenalsts  of  e Hewlelt- 

r»on.T‘  Meter  used  In  conjunction  ,1th  on  «P  Model 

c.  ™ ■”«8oremcnt.  were  made  «th  a Ketthley 

«*«h  Supply  coupled  ,lth  a dlM  ReciMIvlty 

Adapter.  The.,  three  COfnponentC  permit  the  meacuremeot  of  the  volume  and  .ur- 

of  »ith  ASTM  D837-8S  ■•Standard  Method 

t tor  Electrical  Realatance  of  InaulatlHd  Material.. " The  determination  of 

e eu  ace  and  volume  redlmlvlty  in  thle  method  asaumea  the  validity  of  Ohm'a 
law  for  the  materials  tested. 

2. 4. 1 CONDUCTIVE  OfttiANlC  POLYMERS 

Surface  resistivity  measurements  were  made  at  5 percent  relative  humidity  on 
the  various  polymer  films  prepared  for  tl.i.s  program.  The  results  of  these 
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measurements  aru  summarized  in  Table  2.  F*or  the  e&nduetive  pniymers  tested 
the  surface  resistivities  fall  into  a rather  narrow  range  ("lO^^  ohms).  f*olyvinyI 
carbazole  (PVK)  artd  modified  films  of  PVK  exhibited  resistivities  approximately 
one  Or  two  orders  of  magnitude  higher  than  the  conduetlre  polymers. 


Table  2.  Surface  Resistivities  of  Polymer 
Films  25*C  at  H Relative  Humidity 


Material 

(ohms) 

s 

DeSoto  C-lll 

2.4‘x  id^^ 

DeSoto  C-lll® 

2.4-2.e  X id^^ 

DeSoto  C-112 

1.6  X Id^^ 

DeSoto  C-113** 

l.'f  X 10^^ 

Dow  ECR  - 34® 

1.2-3. 8 X Id^^ 

Merck  261^ 

1.  8-2.4  X Id*^ 

PVK 

2.  2 X Id^^ 

PVK  With  filming  aids 

2 X Id*^ 

PVk  4 DV*  4 filming  aids 

2 X id^^  - 2 X id*^ 

PVK  4 CV® 

2.  2 X id^^  - 1.3  X id^^ 

PVK  4 TNF^ 

9 X id^^  - 9 X 10^^ 

a.  Triton  X- 100  (Rohm  & Haas),  a nonionic  surfactant, 
was  added  at  0. 002g/g  C-112  polymer. 

b.  Amaizo  *(45  D (American  Maize  Products  Co. );  used 
at  0. 25g/g  polymer. 

c.  Triton  X-ldO  was  added  at  0.  0l3g/g  polymer. 

d.  Triton  X-100  was  added  at  0.  0d3g/g  polymer. 

e.  concentration  of  crystal  violet  (CV)  in  PVK  ranged 
from  2. 5 X id"7  to  2. 5 + id‘5  moie/g  PVK. 

f.  A 1 to  1 molar  complex  of  trinitrofluorenone  (TNF) 
and  PVK. 

The  surface  resistivity  values  obtained  for  the  quaternary  ammonium  polymers 
are  consistent  with  known  effects  of  relative  humidity  on  resistivity.  The  surface 
resistivity  increases  with  a decrease  in  relative  humidity.^'®'  A comparison 
Of  the  Surface  resistivities  at  differing  humtditiee  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  measure  the  volume  resistivity  of  the  thin 
polymer  films  oti  aluminum.  With  the  impressed  voltage  at  5dd  V.  the  power  supply 
became  overloaded  and  no  measurements  could  be  recorded.  Attempts  were  made 
to  determine  the  volume  resistivity  at  lower  voltages  but  these  efforts  were  also 
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hamiidred  by  fretfu^nt  overloading.  In  the  film  thickrtess  range  studied,  the  films 
were  stifficlently  eonductlve  to  bleed  the  itn^ressed  charge  to  ground  under  the 
expeflmeittal  eonditiohs. 


Table  3.  Surface  Resistivity  of  Qucternary  Ammonium  Polymers  at  Various 
Relative  Humidities 


Polymer 

Concentration 
(lb/ 3000  ft^) 

Pa 

Surface  Resistivity 
• ohm  (%  R.  H. ) 

DeBoto  C-in 

1.25 

46% 

3.8X10® 

13% 

5,2X10® 

3% 

2.5X10” 

DeSotO  C-112 

0.6 

2.5X10'^ 

3.4X10® 

i.exio” 

DeSoto  C-113 

1.5 

l.flxio’® 

i-gxio®** 

1.7Xlo“ 

Dow  ECK-34 

0.  6 

s.oxio"^ 

7.  3X10® 

2.6X10^^ 

Merck  261 

1.3 

a.Txio"^ 

4.2X10® 

2.  IXIO^^ 

a.  50%  Relative  Humidity. 

b. 

17%  Relative  Hum.dity. 

2.4.2  INORGANIC  BINDERS 

The  inorganic  binders  evaluated  are  soluble  alkali  silicates.  Potassium, 
lithium,  and  sodium  Silicates  were  obtained  from  commercial  suppliers  for  evalua'- 
tlon.  They  are  listed  in  Table  4. 


Table  4.  Alkali  Metal  Silicates 


Tirade  Nam& 

Supplier 

SODIUM  SILICATES: 

S 35 

i^hiladelphid  Quartz 

N 

Phtladalphla  Quax®t£ 

K 

Philadelphia  Quarts 

RU 

Philadelphia  Quartz 

B-W 

Philadelphia  Quartz 

POTASSIUM  SILICATES: 

kASILNo.  1 

Philadelphia  Quarts 

KASIL  No.  .6 

Philadelphia  Quarts 

LITHIUM  SILICATES: 

LlTHSlL-4 

Lithcoa 

LITHSIL-6 

Lithcoa 

LITHSlL-5 

Lithcoa 

1:2.40 


A brdad  rdAge  of  silicates  wlth-varying  alkall'^tO' silicate  fatios  are  shown.  As 
reported  ih  the  literature,  inoreasihg  electrical  conductivity  may  be  expected 
with  Increasing  alkali  content. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  measurements  with  repeat- 
able  results.  A temperature-humidity  conditioning  procedure  and  close  observance 
of  measurement  procedures  were  necessary.  Table  5.  presents  electrical  measure- 
ment data  for  a series  of  inorganic  paints  under  ambient  humidity  conditions.  In 
view  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  measurement  accuracy,  the  expected  trend  is  not 
evident,  and  it  appears  that  only  a Slight  advantage  might  Occur  in  the  use  of  sodium 
silicate  rather  than  potassium  or  lithium  silicate-binders. 


Table  S.  Summary  of  Electrical  Measurements  for  Conductive 
Inorganic  Coatings 


Binder 

Surface  ReeietiVity  (dhhi) 

ZnO  Pigmented 

ZugTiO^  Pigmented 

NagOtSiOg 

PQ  S-3S 

7.7X10® 

1J7X10® 

PQ  B-W 

8.  5X10® 

Lig0.Si02 

Lithsil  NO.  4 

2.4X10® 

3.6X10® 

LittisUNo.  6 

1.2X10® 

3.  8Xl0® 

K20.Si0g 

KaSilNO.  1 

— 

2.4X10® 

All  of  these  coatings  exhibit  good  adhesion,  good  whiteness  and  no  indication  of. 
cracking,  and  thus  can  be  considered  for  further  evaulation  (and  improvement)  as 
lOWtt^/e  coatings.  The  "standard"  inorganic  coatings  exhibit  low  and  rather  con- 
sistent resistivity  values. 

2. 4. 3 CHARGE  ACCEPTANCE  MEASUREMENTS 

The  Surface  charge  acceptance  measurements  were  made  according  to  proce- 
dures common  to  the  electrophotographic  industry  in  the  evaluation  Of  photocon- 
ductive  paper.  ^ A high  voltage  cOrOna  (3-5  kV)  Is  used  to  induce  a charge  on  the 
surface  of  the  films.  Experimentally,  the  voltage  induced  in  a probe  is  measured, 
not  the  charge  density.  It  Can  be  shown,  however,  that  a Simple  relationship  exists 
between  the  voltage  On  an  infinite  plane  at  distance  r,  and  the  charge  density,  a 


(1) 


Vb 


a. 

r 


The  charge  dehsity  is  directly  prdi>ortidhal  to  the  voltage  at  a fixed  dietance. 

The  probe  ueed  in  the  WOrk  reported  here  was  calibrated  by  using  the  Kelihley 
24d  High  Voltage  Power  Supply  as  a source  of  constant  voltage.  In  general,  the 
charging  of  fllind  with  A corona  wand  provides  a saturation  voltage,  that  is,  the 
mftviTtiutn  voltage  Capable  Of  being  accepted  by  a given  polymer  film.  After  charg- 
ing ie  discontinued,  the  voltage  impressed  upon  the  film  gradually  decays  to  ground 
potential.  The  rate  at  Which  the  charge  dissipates  depends  oh  the  electrical  charac- 
teristics of  die  materiaL  and  the  external  conditions.  For  electrical  insulatois  the 
decay  rate  may  be  infinitesimally  slow.  For  photoconductors,  such  as  PVK,  light 
illumination  greatly  increases  the  decay  rate  and  for  conductive  polymer  films  often 
no  charge  buildup  is  observable.  Surface  charge  measurements  are  recorded  for  a 
variety  of  materials  in  Table  6 using  a negative  corona  at  5 percent  relative  humidity. 


Table  d.  Surface  Charge  Acceptance  Measurements  of  Clear  and 
Pigmented  Coatings 


Material 

Corona  Current  - Time 

Probe  Reading  (volts) 

DeSoto  Cl  11 

0*  1mA*  30  sec 

0 

Dow  ECR-34 

0. 1mA,  30  Sec 

0 

0. 2mA*  30  sec 

0 

Merck  261 

0. 2mA,  30  sec 

0 

PVK 

0.  ImA,  30  Sec 

-36 

PVK+  CV 

0. 1mA,  30  sec 

-30 

PVK+  TNF 

0.  imA,  30  sec 

0 

0. 1mA,  60  sec 

0 

S-13G/LO  (8.5  mil)® 

0.  imA,  30  sec 

-29 

0.  linA,  80  sec 

-48 

0. 1mA,  60  sec 

-200 

RTV-602  <1.5-3. 5 mil)® 

0. 1mA,  60  Sec 

-422 

Z-§3  (3.4  mil)® 

0. 1mA,  60  sec 

0 

a.  Materials  supplied  by  tiT  Research  Institute. 


At  the  request  Of  the  Air  Porce  Materials  Laboratory,  samples  of  aluminieed 
PlSP  Teflon  (2  mil),  aluminized  Kapton  <1  mil),  and  AstrOquartz  fabric  (style  681, 
heat  treated  6 hour#  at  iOO^C)  were  evaluated  for  Surface  charge  acceptance  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  conductive  polymers  and  thermal  control  materials.  The  data 
for  these  materials  are  presented  In  Table  7.  A static  charge  may  haVe  been  de- 
veloped during  the  handling  of  the  samples  in  the  dry  bok.  The  Voltages  developed 
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lit  the  Tefldh  REI*  and  Ka{>t6a  iftateri&ls  were  lower  than  expected.  These  same 
materials  were  tested  in  the  6l05  Resistivity  Adaptor  at  + 500  V in  the  volume  ^ 
reSlstlvRy  mode.  For  the  Teflota  FfiP  the  effective  resistance  was  -1. 7 X 10 
ohm;  and  for  Kapton,  ~1. 2 X lO^^  ohm.  The  AstroqUarte  material  registered  ah 
effective  resistance  of  ~6  x lO'^  ohm. 


Table  7.  surface  Charge,  Measurements  of  Plastic  Materials 


Material 

Current  Time 

Probe  Reading 
(volts) 

Teflon  PEP  (2  mil). 

0.  ImA,  30  sec 

-80 

polymer  side 

0. 1mA,  60  sec 

-04 

oa 

-97 

Teflon  PEP  (2  mil). 

0«.lmAe  30  Sec 

-130  — 

metal  Side 

0.  ImA,  60  sec 

+73 

0. 2mA,  60  Sec 

+68 

oa 

+73 

Kapton  (1  mil). 

0.  imA,  30  sec 

-102 

metal  side 

0. 1mA,  60  SeO 

-52 

0.2mA,. 60  sec 

+2 

oa 

4^43 

Kapton  U mil). 

0. 1mA,  30  sec 

-57 

polymer  side 

0.  ImA,  60  sec 

-50 

0. 2mA,  30  sec 

-45 

oa 

‘ -70 

Astroquarta 

0. 1mA,  30  sec 

-312 

0.  imA,  6o  sec 

-506 

oa 

4-435 

a.  Readings  obtained  before  exposure  to  corona  current; 
charge  induced  by  handling  material. 


During  the  course  of  measuring  the  Surface  charge  Of  the  various  polymer  sys- 
tems. the  power  supply  voltage  exhibited  some  variation  between  3-5  kV.  Accord- 
ingly, the  data  In  Tables  8 and  7 should  be  viewed  as  qualitative  in  nature. 

2.5  Conductive  Paint  5yitenu  - Coalitaga  Evaluation 

A large  number  of  clear  and  pigmented  films  of  both  the  Organid  and  inorganic 
polymers  were  prepared  for  evaluation  as  films  and  coatings.  Many,  if  nOt  most. 
Of  the  Organic  formulations  Were  found  to  be  unsuitable.  DeSoto  polymers  C- 112 
and  C-113i  for  example,  are  too  low  in  mOiecUlar  weight  to  be  good  film  formers 
and  remain  liquid,  some  films  WoUld  adhere  to  aluminum  substrates  only  if 
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pigmented;  dthdrd,  dnly  without  plgmeutatlbn.  Adheeloh  IS  a major  problem  for 
ftiany  of  these  coatlhgs;  another  is  ddmpatlblUty  with  solvents  (aqueous  and  Organic). 
Since  RTV  602/LO  Is  a Space-qualified  paint  binder,  we  attempted  to  modify  It 
electrically  by  "doping"  It  With  DeSoto  and  commercial-polymers.  These  attempts 
were  completely  unsuccessful  because  of  Immlsclbllity. 

The  Intent  of  these  laboratory  efforts  was  to  determine  which  candidate  mater*- 
lals,  or  combinations  of  them.  Would  be  most  useful  as  practical  conductive  Coatings. 
Table  8 presents  surface  resistivity  data  pertaining  to  Some  of  the  more  useful 
coatings.  These  coatings  are  grouped  In  several  categories.  The  first,  of  course, 
contains  UTRl's  two  Specification  coating  systems,  S-13G/LO  and  2-d3.  The  sec- 
ond group  Illustrates  the  difficulty,  mentioned  earlier.  In  overcoming  the  wetting 
problem,,  even  with  highly  conductive  pigments*  The  third  group  IS  composed  of  a 
specially  developed  conductive  pigment  (a  SnOgtSb  pigment  developed  under  AF  Con- 
tract No.  F33615-72-C-1657),  In  Silicone  and  silicate  binders.  The  next  group  IS 
made  up  Of  zinc  oxide  and  zinc  orthotltanate  pigmented  silicate  coatings;  In  this  case, 
the  pigments  are  space-qualified  and  the  Silicate  binders  are  experimental.  The 
final  group  shows  the  only  two  employing  conductive  polymers  that  have  some  poten- 
tial for  use  as  practical  low  tt^/e  thermal  control  coatings. 

AS  Can  be  seen  In  the  first  group,  the  ZnO  pigmented  Silicate,  Z-93,  possesses 
relatively  good  conductivity,  but  the  2nO- pigmented  silicone.  S-13G/LO  does  not. 
The  metal  pigmented  silicones  further  Illustrate  the  "wetting"  problem. 

The  conductivity  of  the  antimony-doped  tin  Oltide  (SnO^S^)  pigment  IS  very  good. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  conductivity  of  coatings  containing  this  pigment 
depends  sensitively  on  pigment  volume  concentration  (FVC).  Especially  of  interest 
is  the  very  large  change  in  conductivity  in  RTV602  coatings  with  only  a doubling  of 
the  PVC.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  observations  above  that  RTv602  cannot 
be  made  conductive  by  plgmenting  it  with  conductive  pigments. 


Table  8.  Summary  Of  Electrical  Measurements 


Materials  Description 

iSurface  Ri^Slstivtty  (ohmS) 

ConventlO 

S-13G/LO 

^-d3 

hal  Coatings 

1.6  X Id*® 

4.6  X 10® 

Leafing  Metai-Plgmehted  Silicones 


Al.  Powder/ RTV862 
ZN  Powder/ ftTV802 
Cu  powder /ittv862 


3.2  X Id 

1.6  X 1© 
4.8  X id 


12 

,13 

14 


T&ble  8.  Suinmai'y  of  Electrical  MeasUPemeftts  (Cont) 


Materials  Description 

Surf&6e  Resistivity  (bhitls) 

Arttimonv-doped  Tin  Oxide  Ooatings 

SnO2tSb/RTV602  (low  PVC) 
SnOgtSb/RTVedS  (high  PVC) 
SnOgrSb/RS-?  (low  PVC) 
SnO^ShlPS-7  (high  PVC) 

2. 8 X id'^ 
U2  X 10® 
1.  2 X Id® 
2. 1 X 10’ 

Inorgani 

ZnO^/NSgSlOg  (S-35) 
ZnO^/NagSlOg  (B-W) 
EnO^/LijSiOg  (Lithosil  4) 
ZnO*/Li2SiOg  (LithoSll  6) 
ZngTlO^TKgSiOg  (KaSil  1) 
ZngTiO^/LijSiOg  (LlthoSil  4) 
ZngTiO^/LigSiOg  (Lithosil  6) 
Zn-TiO^/lfagSiOg  (S-3S) 

c Coatings 

7.7  X 10® 

8. 5 X 10® 
2.  3 X 10® 
1.  2 X Id® 
2. 4 X 10® 

3.6  X 10® 

3. 8 X 10® 

1.7  X 10® 

1 CoiidUctiv6  Organic  Coatings 

S-13G  Pigment /Merck  No.  26] 
S-13G  Pigment/Dow  ECR-34 

3.4  X Id® 
2.  2 X 10® 

* Calcined  .ZnO 


3.  SPACE  SIMU  LAt ION  TESTS  AND  RESD  ITS 


Tiie  determlilatlon  of  which  coatings  would  be  evaluated  for  ultraviolet  radiation 
stability  was  made  oii  the  bagiS  of  many  evaluations,  including  electrical  properties. 
Optical  ^ropePties,  appearance,  integrity,  coating  and  film-formlrig  properties,  and 
adhesion.  Three  tests  were  conducted  in  the  combined  Radiation  £ffeCts  ^ac.lity 
(CRfiF).  The  first  contained  a series  Of  primarily  Organic-based  coatings:  the 
sefcond,  inorganic  costings;  and  the  third,  the  coatings  which  performed  best  in 
the  first  two. 

In  all  Of  these  tests  the  refleotanoe  spectra  of  all  samples  were  measured  ift- 
sltu  before  and  after  irradiation.  The  spectra  were  recorded  in  the  range  32S  to 
2600  dm.  The  ultraviolet  radiation  source  employed  is  a Hadovia  SdOOW  Nlercury- 
Xenon  burner.  Which  illuminates  the  samples  at  an  equivalent  solar  UV  intensity  of 
4X.  The  spectral  data  at  specific  wavelengths  is  shown  in  Tables  &,  Id,  and  11. 


3.1  CR£PTeM^  N<U9  - R«ni)u 

Tdble  d lists  the  saitliile  niateriSls  and  the  In  situ  befftre-and-aftef-teSt  re- 
flectance Valdes  at  selected  wavelengths.  Standard  S-130  and  Z-33  coatings  were 
included  In  this  test  tat  reference.  Tbtal  UV  exliosure  was  356  fi§H.  Reflectance 
spectra  for  the  Dow  and  Merek  clear  films  were  recorded-in  the  wavelength  interval 
256  to  2500  nih.  These  two  samples,  however,  disintegrated  in  establishing  vacuum 
conditions. 


Table  9.  CREF  Test  No.  19  - Test  Results 


Sample  Description 
(Pigment/Bihder) 

Exposure 

(ESH) 

Reflectance  Values  (%) 

**400 



**600 

**800 

**1000 

MERCK  No.  26l>* 

Disintegrated  in  vacuum  before 
irradiation 

PVK -Crystal  Violet* 

0 

256 

11 

11 

11 

30 

11 

30 

58 

53 

PVK  -Trlnitrofluorenon* 

0 

256 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

51 

51 

62.5 

62.5 

PVK* 

0 

256 

54 

23 

61 

54 

58.5 

57.0 

68 

67 

DOW  ECR^34* 

Disintegrated  in  vacuum  before 
irradiatlbn 

S-13G  Plgment/DOW  ECR-34 

0 

256 

76 

62 

90 

86 

88.5 

87.0 

88 

86.5 

S-13G  Pigment/ DeSoto  C-lll 

0 

256 

63 

62 

70.0 

66 

58 

53 

44 

41 

AFML**  Pigment /RTV  502 

0 

256 

63 

52 

71.5 

67 

61 

68 

48 

46 

AFML**  Pigmetit/PS-7  j 

0 

256 

73 

69 

8 1. 5 

78.5 

76 

73 

66.5 

65 

S-13G  Pigment/MERCK 

0 

256 

74 

73 

87 

86 

ID 

00  00 

87 

85.5 

S13G 

0 

256 

79 

77 

92.5 

91.0 

92.5 

91 

91 

90 

Z-93 

d 

256 

83.5 

62 

96 

94 

95.5 

94 

95 

94.5 

■••Transparent,  unplgmented  filifnS. 

■•■♦AFML  Figment  Is  electrically  conductive  ahtlmony-doped  tin 
Oklde  (SNO^tSb)  supplied  by  AFML. 


It  is  obvious  from  the  table  that  most  of  the  coatings  tested  are  highly  unstable. 

The  degradation  Of  Z-93  and  Of  S-13g/LC>,  particularly  the  ittiuSual  character  6f  the 
spectral  changes^  suggest  substantial  contamination.  The  photo-decompOSition 
of  the  Dow  and  DeSoto  polymers  is  Stronglj^  Suspected.  Apart  from  the  Speclflca- 
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tidii  coMngS,  \lte  cotltltig  ot  S-t3G  pigment  in  iVIerek  i6l  shdwd  good  initial 
properties  and  ressonabUf  UV-stablUty.  Even  though.  Relatively  stable,  the  doped 
PVR  films  exhibit  Uhaobeptable  absorptiOh.  The  behavior  of  the  Uhdoped  PVR  film 
contrasts  slightly  with  that  observed  in  another  program  where  highly  purified  PVR 
was  Used,  in  this  Study  the  PVR  contained- a filnw-fortner  additive.  Consequently, 
the  observed  degradation  may  be  due  to  impurities  - ahd  possible  to  contamination 
from  other  samples. 

3.2.-.CREFte8tNo.2d 

This  test  is  similar  to  the  previous  one  except  that  it  contained  only  inorganic 
samples.  Z-93,  in  this  test  also,  was  included  for  reference  purposes.  As  ex* 
pected,  the  inorganic  coatings  Sustain  comparatively  minor  degradation.  Further- 
more. the  spectral  changes  in  Z-93  are  not  quite  characteristic,  suggesting  that 

some  of  the  contamination  from  the  previous  irradiation  test  remained-iathe  CREF. 

apparently,  to  increase  the  damage. 

The  samples  in  CREF  Test  No.  20  were  exposed  under  vacuum  (P  < 2x10"^ 

Tors)  to  a total  of  204  E^H  of  simulated  Solar  ultraviolet  radiation. 


Table  10.  cRef  Test  Ro.  20  - Results 


Sample  DesdriptiOh 
(Pigment  / Binder ) 

Exposure 

(RSh) 

Reflectance  values  (%) 

^400 

*^600 

^800 

^1000 

ZrtO/S-35 

a 

66 

90 

89 

66.5 

204 

75 

88.5 

87 

87 

ZnO/Lithosil  6 

0 

73 

91 

90 

66 

^04 

68 

87 

87 

87 

2nO/KaSU  1 

0 

7& 

91 

91 

90 

204 

7$ 

90 

91 

90 

ZnO/LithoSil  4 

0 

72 

90 

88.  5 

87.5 

204 

70 

86.5 

88.5 

67.5 

2-03 

0 

71 

92 

62.3 

62 

204 

71 

90 

92 

92 

ZnO/W“W  SiUuate 

0 

66 

88 

89 

88 

204 

66 

88 

88 

87 

20T/Rasil  1 

0 

60 

64 

83.5 

82 

204 

77 

63 

84.5 

84 

ZOT/(S-36) 

0 

80 

86 

87 

86.5 

204 

77 

67 

. 86 

66 

ZOT/OS-7 

0 

61 

67 

86.5 

35 

204 

78 

65.5 

88. 0 

87 

ZOT/Lithosll  4 

0 

03 

68.5 

63 

77.8 

206 

80 

67 

84 

78.5 

ZOT/B-W  Silicate 

0 

82 

66 

86 

67.5 

204 

78 

86 

60 

60 

ZOT/Lithdsil  6 

0 

64 

90 

60 

60 

^04 

80 

88 

62 

9i.5 

606 


Tii6  abbreviBtlohs  inJible  10  &i?6  deserlbed  as  fdllbWB: 


2nO 

20T 


Caieirted  SP-800  2Uw  Oxide  (New  Jersey  2lnc) 

Unt  OrthotltaliBte.  IITRI  Batch  No.  LH-lOl 

&t  600*C/2  hr.  calelrted  at  900‘’C/2  hr 


S-3S 

B-W 


Sbdiam  Silicate,  Philadelphia  QuaHs  Co.  No.  S-35 
Sodluta  Sllleate,  Philadelphia  Ouarte  Cb.  No.  B-W 


Kasil^l 

Llthosil-4 

LithoSiUS 

PS-7 

DOW 

MERCK 

S-13(3  Pig 


PbtasSldtti  SUlbate,  JPhlUdelplRa  Qbartz  Co. 

KaSll  No.  1 

Lithium  Silicate,  LITHCOA.  Inc. , LithOSll  No.  4 
Lithiam  Silicate,  LltHCOA,  Inc. , Lithoall  No.  6 
Pbtasslum  Silicate,  SyWania  Elec.  Co. , No.  PS-7 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  EleCtroCondUctive  ReSln  ECR-34 
Merck  Chemical  Co.  Electroconductive  ReSln  No.  261 


Potassium  Silicate  Encapsulated  SP-500  ZnO- 
tlie  pigment  used  in  S-13/LO  thermal  control  coating 


3.3  CREP  Test  No.  21 

Those  samples  which  exhibited  the  best  initial  properties  and  uv  stability  in 
the  two  previous  tests  were  selected  for  testing  in  CREP  Test  No.  2l.  They  are 
listed  in  Tables  11  and  12  along  with  pre-  and  post-test  reflectance  data  at  selected 

wavelengths. 


Table  ll.  CREF  Test  NO.  21  - Results 


— r 

mm/m 

Reflectance 

Values  (‘ 

M 

Sample  Description 
(Pigment  / Binder) 

*400 

*500 

*800 

*1000 

S-13G  Pld/MERCK 

d 

i8d 

7& 

76 

01 

88 

91 

68 

02 

88 

§58 

77 

89 

89 

00.5 

1032 

7d 

90.5 

91.5 

S-13G  Pid/DOW 

0 

l80 

74 

65 

80 

84.5 

89.5 

86 

86.5 

85 

558 

67 

68 

80.5 

88.5 

1032 

83.5 

00 

89 

ZnO/LithoSil  9 

0 

idO 

70 

50 

01 

85 

02 

88 

91 

8i 

558 

73 

Ol 

02 

91 

1032 

73 

91 

o3 

91.5 

ZOT/KaSil  1 

0 

l50 

80 

75 

88 

81 

87 

82.5 

85 

81.5 

558 

78 

84.0 

84.5 

84.5 

1032 

16 

84.5 

87 

85 

ZOT/S-3S 

0 

180 

61 

76 

88 

Bl.S 

89.5 

88 

88.5 

88 

s55 

77 

87.5 

88 

87 

1032 

77 

67.5 

80.5 

88.5 

T.H.U. 


Refifidtance  Valued 


ZOt/LlthoSll  6 


ZnO/B-W 


ZOT/Llthosll  4 


1032 


^ ft  /Ti  2X  lO”^  Torr)  to  a total  o 

u,  this  ««t  «ie  •P'"”  “ 

10S2  ESH  it  8 nomWil  „k,n  aftit  nominal  ° 

Iho  .aoilangth  ran«a  Jrom  325  to  2500  «,„clwlad 

=:rarorr.r::— 

rnble  12.  CHEF  Toot  No.  21  - Eaaulta  _ 


RefteOtance  ValueSjW 


Samiile  Description 

(Rigmeiit/ Binder) 

ZnO/S-3S 


Exposure 

(ESH) 


ZnO/LlthOSll  4 


Zno/Kasll  1 


t 

l‘ 


The  aubse^uent  date  <at  100  and  1000  Ej§H)  reflect  a stabillaatidti  of  the  organic 
ceatlnge.  . 

The  relatively  good  properties  and  performance  exhibited  by  S-13G  Pigment/ 
Merck  201  in  CAeF  Test  NO.  19  id  repeated  In  this  test.  The  S-13G  Pigment/Dow 
ECR-34  coating  performed  similarly,  in  general,  all  of  the  coatings  in  Test  No. 

21  possess  acceptable  initial  properties  and  reasonable  stability. 

^ 3.4  Remarks  on  Emrirottmeatal  Test  Results 

The  cOati  '^s  tested  all  have  conductivity  values  considerably  higher  than  that 
ofS-l3G/LO.  Most  also  have  reasonable  Iowa  ^ values.  While  we  can  be  reason- 
ably assured  of  the  optical,  stability  of  these  coatings,  their  electrical  property 
stability  remains  in  doubt.  . We  have  not  calculated  a ^ for  these  materials  because 
most  ace  highly  d elopmental.  The  tests  consequent^  Vrere  designed  to  provide 
comparative  information  rather  than  absolute  values.  It  is  important  to  stress  that 
we  have  measured  only  optical  properties  in -situ,  not  electrical  properties.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  latter  arise  from  intrinsic  photoconductlve  or  extrinsic 
processes,  or  combinations  of  them.  In  OverView,  the  coating  tests  and  the  en- 
vironmental stability  tests  have  Served  to  identify  Several  promising  pigment/blnder 
systems. 


4.  INCLUSIONS 

The  objectives  of  this  program  were  to  evaluate  materials  approaches  to  solving 
tiie  spacecraft  SCA  oroblem—basically,  to  assess  various  approaches  toward  the 
development  of  Space-Stable,  electrically  conductive,  lowtt./£  spacecraft  thermal 
control  coatings.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  conductive  paint  binders,  primarily  be- 
cause, in  classical  paint  coatings,  the  binder  is  the  continuous  (homogeneous)  phase 
and  the  pigment  is  the  dispersed  v4iase. 

From  an  overall  point  Of  view,  the  Inorganic  Silicate  coatings  Offer  the  greatest 
potential  toward  solving  the  SGA  problem.  ^-93  in' particular,  a NASA  specification 
coating  system,  holds  the  greatest  promise  for  an  Immediate,  yet  practical  ("off- 
the-shelf')  solution.  Within  1 to  2 years,  we  '^ould  expect  that  a superior  Inorganic 
coating  could  be  developed.  Historically,  however,  the  use  of  Inorganic  coatings 
for  spacecraft  temperature  control  has  been  limited,  - primarily  because  of  the  be- 
lief Hiat  such  coatings  are  difficult  to  apply  and  to  keep  clean. 

The  reluctance  to  accept  inorganic  coatings  makes  it  imperative  that  organic 
coatings  for  anti-SCA  use  be  developed.  Because  of  our  experience  with  the  binder 
Wetting  problem,  we  believe  that  there  are  only  two  basic  approaches.  The  first  is 
the  modification  of  Specification  (that  is,  flight  qualified)  coatings:  the  Second,  the 
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develO))tneAt  of  new  Od&tings.  The  modification  aiipfoach  could  Involve.  In  increas- 
ing order  of  potential  benefit,  simple  additives,  structural  changes  to  the  polymeric 
binder,  copolymerization,  chemical  complextng,  and  conductive  pigmenta.  We 
have  assigned  this  Order  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  electrically 
conductive  additive  compatible  with  EitVdOll  and  because  a conductive  pigment  (at 
high  I*VC)  in  RTv6d2  has  markedly  improved  conductivity  (compared  to  RTV602). 
The  difficulties  associated  with  obtaining  effective  structural  changes  either  by 
completing  Or  copolymerizatlon  or  otherwise  are  judged  to  be  intermediate. 

The  development  Of  new  antt-SCA  coatings  represents  a monumental  task  be- 
cause Of  all  the  other  principal  re<iuirements  that  space-stable  lowa^/e  coatings 
must  meet.  Here  too  there  are  two  basic  approaches.  The  first  is  through  the 
modification  of  current  electrically  conductive  polymers;  the  second,  ..through  the 
development  of  new  pol3*mers. 

Of  Considerable  importance  in  all  of  the  above  Conclusions  and  observations  are 
the  criteria  for  evaluating  acceptable  properties  and  performance  of  anti-SCA  coat- 
ings. We  are  concerned  that  the  lack  of  any  correlations  of  electrical  conductivity 
with  anti-SCA  performance  detracts  seriously  from  the  relevance  of  most  measure- 
ments of  electrical  properties.  It  may  not  even  be  proper  to  claim  that  materials 
With  low  surface  or  bulk  resistivity  are  better  aitti-SCA  materials  than  those  with 
high  values,  unless,  for  Instance,  the  resistivity. vs  applied  electrical  stress  char- 
acteristics are  known  and  accounted  for. 

In  summary,  the  results  of  this  program  indicate  that  inorganic  coatings  are 
viable  materials  for  both  immediate  and  near  term  practical  anti-SCA  materials. 
Organic  Coatings  Will  require  substantial  investments  in  time  and  funds.  The 
necessity  to  meet  Conventional  requirements  for  Space -stable  low  oji  materials 
assures  a long  developmental  period. 
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Abstract 


Fotmiilatlon  of  el6cti?i<:ally  condtlctivO,  th§rtnal-cOflifol  coatittgS  wafljander- 
takan  for  uaa  on  the  international  Sun  Earth  Explorer  (isEE)  spacecraft.  The 
primary  effort  aras  aimed  at  formulation  of  a coating  with  bulk  reatetlvlty  leifl  than 
1 X lOS  ohm -m2  and  optical  abaorptance  and  normal  emittance  of  approximately 
0. 58  and  0. 90,  rcapectively.  The  required  stability  in  space  called  for  bulk  reels - 
tivity  lees  than  l x i05  ohm -m2,  absorptance  less  than  0.  St  and  normal  emittanee 
of  0.  OO  after  exposure  tn  approximately  4 X 1018  proton/ cm2  of  aolar  wind  particles 
and  5300  equivalent  sun  hours.  These  exposures  represent  two  years  of  the  iSEE 

unsuccessful  formulation  efforts  as  well  as  the  successful  uSe  of  oxide  pigments 
fired  at  llt8*C  are  described.  Problems  attributed  to  reactivity  of  specific  coat- 
ing vetdcles  exposed  to  high  humidity  are  discussed. 

Measurement  and  testing  methods,  including  resulting  data  are  mentioned,  but 
the  emphasis,  in  this  report,  is  placed  ort  coating  formulation  and  application  tech- 
niques. Methods  of  var^ng,  as  desired,  optical  properties  are  also  described  as 
well  as  formulations  of  white,  low -absorptance  coatings. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION  - 


Th6  Engineering  Appllc&tione  Erahch  at  the  Gbddard  Spaee  Flight  Center  wae 
given  the  task  of  developing  a coating  for  the  international  Sun  Earth  Explorer  iiSEE) 
fipaoeoraft  that  not  only  had  to  meet  the  epeciflcatione  Of  the  thermal  design  engin- 
eers, but  in  additiOh,  the  thermal  OOntrol  coating  had  to  be  electrically  conductive. 
Electrleal  conduotivity  «ras  necessary  to  prevent  charge  buildup  on  the  exterior  of 
the  Spacecraft  which  would  interfere  with  the  detection  of  low-energy  level  plasma 
waves  and  thermal  electrons.  Specifically,  we  were  confronted  with  the  task  of 
developing  S coating  which  would  have  the  following  properties: 

(1)  Solar  abSorptance  of  0.  55, 

(2)  Thermal  emlttance  of  0.  dO, 

i 5 2 

(3)  Area -resistance  of  less  than  1 X 10  ohm-m  , 

(4)  Environmental  lifetime  of  two  years  in  the  solar  wind  environment, 
with  less  than  d.07  change  in  optical  absorptance  value. 

2.  FORMULATION  OF  COATINGS 

During  the  early  stages  Of  developing  the  conductive  coatings,  numer.ius  for- 
mulations were  tried  with  Varying  degrees  of  negative  results.  The  basic  labora- 
tory efforts  Were  more  of  trial -and-error  processes.  After  many  ftlse  starts,  in- 
cluding the  obvious  attempt  of  adding  metals  such  as  gold  and  chromium  tO  Standard 
binders,  a formulation  with  fired  pigment  oxides  was  made.  The  optical  and  elec- 
trical resistivity  characteristics  Were  most  promising.  Thereafter,  all  attention 
was  directed  to  coating  formulations  based  upon  both  sbdium  and  potassium  silicate 
binders  containing  fired  oxide  pigments  added  In  such  proportions  as  to  optimize 
the  absorptance  and  conductance  (area -resistance  product). 

2.1  Sedittni  3ilicate«  (See  Table  I) 

2.1.1  MATERIALS 

SpSOO  zinc  oxide  was  obtained  from  New  Jersey  2inc  Co. ; the  aluminum  oxide 
(Type  C)  from  Union  Carbide;  and  sodium  silicate  (Star)  from  Phiiadelpbtfi.QUarta  Co. 

2. 1. 2 PREPARATION  OF  PIGMENTS 

The  required  amounts  of  pigment  Oxides  (by  weight)  are  added  to  distilled  water 
and  Slowly  stirred  for  five  hOUrS.  This  Slurry  is  initially  heated  for  42  hr  at  90*C 
and  then  for  an  additional  72  hr  at  110*C.  The  pigments  are  fired  at  1172*C  for 
16  min  in  60 -g  batches.  In  the  flAal  preparation  Stage,  the  pigments  are  ground 
and  sieved  to  select  the  desired  particle  sizes.  The  desired  optical  properties, 
absorptance  and  emittance,  are  determined  by  the  relative  amounts  added  to 
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3 

the  binder,  for  ejtftmple,  NS43E  which  had  an  a ef  0.  S7  t6  0.  flO  and  pd  of  2 X Id 
oMn*m^.  contains  a plgtnant  mbctni'e  of  fired  68  percent  2nO,  1 percent  Co^O^  and 
l percent  which  18  then  combined  with  an  equal  amount  of  a pi|ment  composed 

Of~fired-9fl  percent  ZnO  and  1 percent  Al^Og. 


Table  1.  j’ormulatlon  of  Electrically  conductive.  Thermal -Control  Coatings 
with  Sodium  and  Fired  Oxides 


GSFC 

CODg# 

riOMEhT-% 

VEHICLE-SINDER 

hiGment 

CONCENTRATION 

WAtER 

MS  4% 

AliOj  1 2rtO 

i 1 

Wt-RATlO 

Si02/H«20 

% % 
Na20  Si02 

WEIGHT-RATIO 
BINDER:  PIGMENT 

5% 

2>S0 

NSS3S 

Al«0«  1 ZnO  1 C03O4 

i 1 mTs  1.  51S“ 

WT-RATIO 

SI02/Na20 

% % 
Na20  Si02 

WEIGHT-RATIO 
BINDER:  PIGMENt 

5% 

2.60 

25:  >5 

A 

B 

WT-RAtiO 

Si02/Na20 

WEIGHT-RATIO^ 
BINDER:  PIGMENT 
25: 75 

6% 

AI2O3  ZnO  C03O4 
1 SB  1 

AI2O3  ZnO 
1 99 

WEIGHT-RATIO 

A 1 S 

50%  1 50% 

2.50 

2. 1. 3.  FORMULATION  AND  APPLICATION 

The  conductive  pigments  are  added  to  the  Silicate  solution  (Star)  in  a binder- 
pigment  ratio  of  25:75  by  weight  and  thinned  with  distilled  Or  deioniaed  water  not 
exceeding  S percent  of  the  total  of  pigment  plus  binder.  The  mixture  is  Stirred 
with  a teflon-coated  magnet  in  a 250  ml  beaker  for  approximately  2 hrs,  allowed 
to  set  for  lO  to  12  hr  and  finally  stirred  for  2 hrs  before  application.  The  coating 
is  then  sprayed  with  compressed,  dry  nitrogen  On  the  Suitably  prepared  surface. 
The  coating  is  applied  with  slow,  overlapping  strokes  with  a spray  gun  held  about 
8 in.  from  the  surface.  The  first  layer  should  be  allowed  to  dry  for  several  min- 
utes before  the  second  coat  is  applied.  Caution  must  be  used  In  applying  alL  coats 
to  avoid  dry  spray  which  is  caused  by  applying  the  coating  too  fast  Or  having  a 
spray  which  Is  toO  thin. 

2. 1. 4 OPTICAL  AND  ELECTRICAL  PROPfiRTiES 

A ReckmanOtCo2A  with  a Oier-Dunkle  reflectance  attachment  IS  used  to  make 
absolute  reflectance  measurements  in  air  before  and  after  testing  of  all  samples 
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to  determine  their  abeor^rtanee^..  Shown  In  Figure  1 are  three  nwpreeentatlve  sMh- 
ples  formulated  with  the  flodltun  silicate  binder^  The  absorption  effeots  of  the 
fired  green  oxides  are  due  to  the  cobalt  oxide. 

Normal  total  emltte-’Ce  measurements  are-alao  made  at  room  temperature 
with  a DB-100  Portable  Linlssometer. 


Figure  1.  Optical  Reflectance  of  Electrically  Conductive, 
Thermal -Control  Coatings  Formulated  with  Sodium  Silicate 
Binder 


2.2  PolSUiUiii  Silicate 

2. 2. 1 formulation  OF  PIGMENTS  AND  BINDER 

The  formulation  of  the  potassium  silicate  coatings  is  basically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Sodium  silicates.  Referring  to  Table  2,  potassitun  silicate  PS -7  purchased 
from  Sylvanla  is  used  as  the  binder  for  coatings  NS43C  and  NSS6F.  The  flred-oxide 
pigments  are  prepared  as  previously  described  for  the  Sodium  silicate  Coatings. 

2. 2. 2 OPTICAL  AND  ELECTRICAL  PROPEBTIES 

The  reflectance  of  two  distinctly  different  types  of  electrically  conductive 
coatings  are  shown  In  Figure  2.  NS43C  tes  excellent  reflectance  properties  and  is 
sufficiently  conductive  1 x Id®  ohm-m^  to  fall  within  the  specifications  of  the  fiEfi 
Program. 
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’Table  2.  Fbrraulatioii  of  SlectrUally  Conductive,  Thermal •Contfdl  Coatinge 
with  f^otasslum-^^lleate  and  Fired  Oxides 


GSEC 

CODE# 

P.GMEMT  - % 

NE43C 

A.202  ZnO 
1 99 

VEh.CLE-WiS.D6a  wn^eWat.on  «AtEa 


WT-RAT.0  % % WEIOhT.RAT.6 

CC|*/K2$.d3  K^O  $10}  BWOER:  P.GMENT 


1:1  11.3  ii.1\  2E;7E 


ADD  1 PART  OF  ABOVE  E0RMULAT.0N  TO  TWO  PaRTS  QS#C-IUS74 


A.2O3  EiiO  C03O4  AljOa  2nO  WT-RAT.O  * % WE.GHT-RAT.0 

^ ^ 1 99  SI02/K20  K2O  Si02  B.NDER:  P.GMENT 

1:3.31  11.3  23.7  26:75 

WE.GHT-RAT.0 

A I B 

50%  50% 


GSFC  FORMULAT.ON-COMPOBEO  of  LITH.UIWAND  POTaSSIUM  SIL.CATES. 


g I e } /9d  (Ohm-meter*) 
4 N54JC  .20  92  1 i 10« 

^ NS55F  .97  91  6 1 10* 


400  600  600  1,000  i,2O0  1,400  1,600  iJOO  2.000  2,200 

WAVELENGTH  - NANONIEtERS 

Figure  2.  Optical  fteflectaiice  of  Electrically  Conductive 
Thermal -Control  Coatings  Formulated  with  Potaeelum 
iSilicate  Binder 


3.  OUAUriCAtlON  OE  ELECTRICALiY  CONDUCTIVE  COAtiNCS 

3.1  Electridd-ReaUthfity  MeasurektkeiiUi 

A s6j>arate  phase  6f  the  coatings  development  program  and  ohe  Vfhlch  we  found 
just  as  challenging,  has  been  the  measurement  of  the  conductivity  (area-reslstlvlty). 
Our  previous  experience  in  the  optical  measurement  and  space  environment  simula- 
tion has  been  extensive  so  no  difficulties  were  encountered.  However,  the  measure- 
ment of  the  area  resistance  has  proven  to  be  more  than  we  bargained  for.  Problems 
with  reproducibility,,  coating  Stability,  experimental  measurement  techniques,  to 
name  a few,  made  it  necessary  to  separate  this  qualification  from  our  Coatings  for- 
mulation efforts.  All  area- resistance  data  is  the  work  of  Walter  Vlehmann  who  will 
present  in  a later  paper  the  details  of  his  contactless  resistivity  measurements, 

3.2  EnviroAtnental  Teat  Data 

3. 2. 1 UV  DEGRADATION 

One  of  the  most  promising  features  of  this  family  of  fired -oxide  coatings  is 
their  capability  to  withstand  extrjemely  high  levels  of  UV  radiation.  Samples  from 
each  formulation  after  exposure  to  1000  ht  in  a high  vacuum  environment  Showed 
virtually  no  change  in  bptlcal  surface  reflectance.  The  source  in  this  Screening 
test  set*-Up  is  a low  pressure  mercury  lamp  which  has  more  than  4S  percent  of  the 
output  energy  below  400  nm. 

3. 2. 2 Solar  wind 

The  principal  source  of  possible  damage  to  the  coatings  on  the  exterior  Space- 
craft surfaces  is  their  bombardment  by  high  fluence  levels  of  low-energy  protons 
contained  in  the  solar  wind  and  Solar  flares.  The  relatively  constant  Stream  of 
low-energy  protons  continuously  emitted  from  the  sun  has  a flux  of  approximately 
2. 5 X Id®  p/cm^/seC  and  an  average  energy  Of  1 keV  with  a maximum  ®f^ihe  order 
of  50  keV.  The  ISEE  spacecraft  IS  expected  to  encounter  roughly  2X10  p/ cm 
low-energy  protons  during  a two-year  period.  As  a consequence,  the  GSEC  Solar 
Wind  Test  Facility  was  used  to  determine  the  degradation  rates  of  the  conductive 
coatings.  Shown,  in  Figure  3 are  the  optical  degradation  of  coatings  which  have  been 
selected  for  uSe  on  the  spacecraft.  The  coatings  were  exposed  to  5 keV  protons  to 
a fluence  of  4 X 10^®  p/cm*  and  simultaneously  irradiated  with  UV  energy.  Pre- 
vious test  data  taken  in  other  UV  degradation  test  facilities  have  Shown  these  sam- 
ples to  be  highly  UV  tolerant.  Therefore,  the  changes  in  the  optical  properties  of 
these  coatings  have  been  attributed  mainly  to  the  effects  of  the  low-energy  protons. 
After  exposure  to  an  equivalent  two-year  orbital  lifetime  the  electrical  and  optical 
properties  are  well  within  the  iSEiE  specifications. 


Figure  d.  Degradaiion~ot  Coatinge  Exposed  to  tJV  and 
Low-Energy  Protons 


3.  3. 3 THERMAL- VACUUM  CYCLING 

The  conductive  coatings  have  been  thermal  cycled  from  -ISO*  to  +150*C  tor  a 
total  of  66  cycles  of  dO-mln  duration.  No  damage  was  visible  on  a^y  of  the  samples 
ahd  all  Of  tiiem  passed  a "scotch  tape"  adhesion  test. 


4.  CONCLUSION 

The  electrically  conductive  coatings  formulated  With  pOtaSSlum  Stid  SOdium 
silicate  binders  and  fired-oxlde  pigments  have  met  all  specifications  required  by 
the  ISEE  Program.  A summary  of  their  optical  and  electrical  properties  are  out- 
lined In  Table  3.  As  ^ e have  previously  reported,  these  Coatings  are  now  flight 
qualified  after  having  passed  all  phases  of  the  environmental  testing  vdilch  included 
Uv,  low- energy  proton  (solar  wind),  and  thermal-vacuum  cycling.  They  are  now 
being  applied  to  portions  of  the  spacecraft. 
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table  3.  Summary  of  Ehylrbsmentai  Test  Data  of 
Electrically  Conduotttre,  Thermal^-Cobtrol  Coatings 


AREA  HESiSTAtiCE 

(dHm-rn2) 

ABSORP^TANCE 

a 

EMittANCE  1 

i 

1.7  K to* 

,38 

.90 

NS53S 

1 bIO* 

.82 

NS4SE  1 

t X 10^  ohwi-w^ 

.57 

.89 

NS43C 

1 X 10^  ohm-iti^ 

.20 

.92 

. NSSSF 

6 X 10^  ohm-m* 

.57 

.91 
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5.  Materials  and  Techniques  for  Spacecraft* 

Static  Charge  Control 
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Cenaral  Electric  Company 
Space  Divitibn 
valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 


Abstract 


An  ovOi'view  6f  the  deeign.  developihent,  fabHeation,  and  testing  of  transpar- 
ent conductive  coatings  and  bondiictive  lattices  deposited  or  formed  on  high  resis- 
tivity spaceoraft  dielectric  materials  to  obtain  control  static  Charge  buildup  on 
spacecraft  external  Surfaces  is  presented. 

Fabrication  technit]ues  for  the  deposition  of  indium/tih  Oxide  cOatingS  and 
copper  grid  networks  on  Kapton  and  FEP  Teflon  films  and  special  frit  coatings  for 
OSR  and  solar  cell  cover  glasses  are  discussed.  The  techniques  include  Sputtering, 
photoetching,  silkscreening,  and  mechanical  processes. 

A facility  designed  and  built  to  Simulate  the  electron  plasma  at  geosynchronous 
altitudes  is  described  along  with  test  procedures.  The  results  of  material  charac- 
terizations as  well  as  electron  irradiation  aging. efiectS  in  this  facility  for  Space- 
craft poljrmers  treated  to  control  statin  Charge  are  presented.  The  data  presents 
results  for  electron  beam  energies  up  to  30  kV  and  electron  current  densities  ot 
30  nA/cm^.  Parameters  measured  include  Secondary  emission,  surface  leakage, 
and  through  the  sample  currents  as  a function  of  primary  beam  energy  and  voltage. 
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The  priftiary  means  for  maintaining  reasonable  operating  tfetnperatures  within 
a spacecraft  is  by  discretely  adjusting  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed  from  the  sun 
and  the  amount  that  is  radiated  at  the  inffafed  Wavelength  corresponding  to  the  local 
surface  teiiiperature.  This  technique  is  known  as  passive  temperature  control  artd 
is  highly  dependent  on  the  reflective  and-emiSslve  properties  of  the  materials  loca- 
ted on  the  external  Surfaces.  Surface  teittperatureS  and  subsequently  the  overall 
Spacecraft  equilibHum  temperature  can  be  adjusted  using  active  or  semiactive 
techniques  such  as  louvers  that  are  opened  and  closed  to  effectively  change  the  re- 
flective and  emissive  properties  in  the  louver  area.  Heat  pipes  have  been  used  to 
move  internally  generated  heat  to  the  surface  where  it  can  be  radiated  efficiently 
to  Space. 

To  achieve  passive  thermal  control,  dielectric  insulating  materials  must 
necessarily  be  used,  because  only  these  materials  have  the  combination  of  inherent 
high  solar  reflectance  and  high  emittance  required  for  acceptable  thermal  balance. 
This  class  of  materials  includes  back  surface  aluminum  and  Silver  coated  FEP 
Teflon  films,  high  purity  Silica  glass  thermal  control  materials,  and  Kaptort  and 
Mylar  films  used  ih  multilayer  insulation  blankets. 

In  geosynchronous  orbit  these  dielectric  materials  are  directly  exposed  tO 
bombardment  by  the  indigeneOuS  electron  plasma.  AS  electrical  insulators  they 
support  charge  buildup  until  dielectric  breakthrough  or  arcirtg  to  areas  or  compo- 
nents Of  lower  potential  occurs.  The  results  of  these  incidents  include  degradation 
of  material,  thermO-Optical,  and  mechanical  properties  and  disruption  of  compo- 
nents Operating  at  radio  frequencies  by  the  electromagnetic  noise  generated  by  an 
arc. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  materials  ahd  techniques  to  control  Sta- 
tic charge  buildup  on  conventional  spacecraft  coatings  and  materials  for  use  during 
geosynchronous  orbit  Satellite  missions.  This  Study  represents  the  progress  made 
during  the  first  six  months  of  a planned  24-month  program.  The  results  are  pre- 
liminary, but  significant  progress  has  been  made  to  indicate  that  transparent  con- 
ducting oxide  overlay  coatings  and  conducting  grids  or  screens  placed  over  dielec- 
tric surfaces  offer  potential  solutions  to  the  problem. 

The  materials  investigated  thus  far  in  the  study  include: 

(1)  Aluminized  FElP  Teflon  films  used  extensively  aS  a high  emittance, 
solar  reflecting  second  surface  mirror  thermal  control  coating, 

(2)  Back  Surface  alUminlSed  KaptOrt  film  used  as  a top  layer  for 
multilayer  insulation  blankets, 

(3)  Optical  Solar  Reflecting  (OSR)  tiles  which  perform  similar  to  the 

FEP  film  coating  described  above,  but  consisting  of  ah  8 mil  thick  slice 
of  7940  Silica  glass  with  a back  surface  cOatlrtg  of  silver,  then  Inconel, 
to  produce  a second  surface  mirror,  attd 
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(4)  Glares,  aueb  aa  Coining  7&40  a«d  *nie*‘6Sheat  used  tb  cdvai*  ailieob 
solar  eells. 


2.  MAtettULS  testing 


2.1  Phaocophy  aiid  Approach  (o  Sialic  Charge  CohlroLT'ealing 

in  a tnalerlala  ae*ela,jment  program  Jondamental  matarial  parameters  are  of 
»aj„r  im^rtaoee.  berauae  as  material,  are  developed  aodobserved  i„  a sl„„,,ted 

th.  °t.  •»  ‘“•“‘fJ’  «'“«  ehar-.cterlstics  responsible  for 

the  obseroed  behavior.  With  this  in  mind  a faeilllj-  ,ae  developed  which  could  both 
observe  belmvlor  in  a simulated  environment  and  then  perform  the  fundamental 
measurements  associated  with  surface  phenomena.  If  we  can  IdentlfJ-  the  location 
and  motion  of  ml  charged  particles  within  a closed  system  we  will  be  well  on  the 

way  to  Identifying  and  defining  the  processes  taking  place  on  and  within  the  material 
being  dtudied. 

m meetlog  this  Objective  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  flua.  energy  distribution. 
^ spatim  distribution  Of  the  flood  gun  beam  so  aU  charges  arriving  at  the  surface 
under  test  are  known.  It  is  required  to  have  a secondary  charged-particle  collector 
o i entlfy  and  quantise  aU  charges  leaving  the  surface  and-means  of  measuring  the 
current  diffusing  through  the  surface  to  the  substrate  upon  which  the  sample  has 
een  mounted.  Lastly,  a capability  is  needed  to  measure  that  charge  which  Is  re- 
aiding  6n  thib  surface  itself. 

♦Isd.  dotTT''  Sittiulatlrtg  the  high  pumping  speed  within 

the  nlosed  system  thst  an  exposed  surface  in  deep  space  would  see.  Here  pumping 

speed  is  more  important  than  ultimate  pressure  as  a material  under  particle  bom- 
bardmeht  will  evolve  gaS  resulting  in  a high  pressure  very  close  to  the  surface.  At 
lOcaUzed  pressures  around  lO-^TOrror  higher,  discharge  phenomena  not  cornrhoh 
to  a deep  space  environment  will  occui*  and  could  result  in  improper  conclusions 
during  experimental  work.  These  problems  are  alleviated  Only  through  a system 
wito  very  high  pumjjtng  speed  in  f>r6Ssure  regions  greater  than  10"^  Torr  Vacion 
and  vacion  triode  pumps  caimot  pump  efficiently  at  pressures  greater  than  itf-^torr 
to  10  Torr.  Augmented  diffusion  pumps  on  the  other  hand  have  their  peak  pumping 
speed  brtween  10  and  10  Torr.  fiy  placing  a booster  in  the  foreline  of  a 500- 

l/sec  diffusion  pump,  its  spe  J Can  be  increased  up  to  2500  1/sec  in  the  critical 
region  between  lO  * and  lO""  Torr. 


2.2  fiectrostatic  Discharge  (E5D)  Test  facility 

V •ymcm  WM  gcaigcag  and 

bum  at  OE.  The  ayatem  Is  ahewii  achematlcally  111  Figure  1 und  In  the  photdgruyha 


of  ur0  2,  The  chttnibef  le  largo  enough  td  provide  adequate  pumping  volume  and 
rooh  to  Work  inside  through  large  aeeess  ports  when  placing  and  adjusting  sampler 
for  evaluation. 
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Figure  1,  Functional  Diagram  of  ESD  Test  Facility 


At  the  heart  of  the  facility  is  the  electron  flood  gun  which  is  used  to  simulate  the 
space  environmertt  with  respect  to  charged  particle  bombardment.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  facility  does  not  make  provisions  for  Ion  and  proton  bombardment:  however, 
Knott  and  others  have  shown  that  these  do  not  significantly  affect  spacecraft  charg- 
ing, Since  they  have  a lower  probability  of  striking  the  spacecraft.  The  electron 
flood  gun  was  designed  to  simulate  the  electron  environment  measured  at  AtS-5  as 
modified  by  mot-e  recent  data  from  ATS-6.  The  design  of  the  guH  includes  ah  elec- 
trostatic, three-element  lens  to  assure  uniform  beam  expansion  in  the  restricted 
space  of  the  chambeC,  control  grids  which  can  be  modulated  to  simulate  the  measured 
electron  energy  distfibution,  and  a wide  range  of  adjustment  in  flux  density. 

The  specimen  diagnostic  assembly  is  mechanically  the  most  complicated  sub- 
assembly but  it  has  great  vei-satillty  for  the  measurement  of  fundamental  properties. 


It  eonfllbtfl  of  an  eiectftcally  Isolated  rotating  table  for  holding  s^ecltnens  up  to  a 
5- In,  diameter.  By  measuring  the  eurrortt  fte^<rlng  through  the  table  the  diffusion 
current  through  the  specimen  may  be  monitored.  A non- contact  surface  potential 
probe  la  mounted  on  a movable  arm  which  Is  connected  through  a gear  box  to  the 
rotating  table.  The  gear  ratio  Is  such  that  for  every  rotation  of  the  table  the  probe 
arm  la  advanced  Ih  millimeter  steps  allowing  the  probe  to  track  the  surface  of  the 
sample  much  like  a tone  arm  tracks  a record  on  a phonograph.  This  motion  is 
driven  by  a dc  reversible  electric  motor  which  is  also  coupled  to  a resistance  com- 
mutator for  driving  one  axis  of  an  X-Y  recorder.  A Monroe  model  144  probe  is 
used  that  has  high  resolution  and  is  relatively  independent  of  probe-to-surface  dis- 
tance. The  electronics  Incorporates  a phase-lock  loop  amplifier  for  the  reduction 
of  spurious /pick-up,  and  noise.  During  the  bombardment  phase  of  the  tests  this 
probe  can  be  swung  completely  out  of  the  way  so  no  part  of  it  will  shadow  the  sample 
during  charging. 

A secondary  electron  collector  ring  is  also  part  of  the  assembly  which  is  swung 
in  place  around  the  sample  during  the  charging  phase  and  it  is  used  to  monitor  charged 
particles  leaving  the  surface  of  the  sample.  By  pulsing  the  flood  gun  beam  it  can 
also  measure  the  secondary  emission  ratio  of  the  specimen  under  test.  ith  slight 
modification  this  electrode  may  also  be  used  to  monitor  surface  enwlon  products 
during  charging  similar  to  the  experiments  performed  by  Nanewicz  of  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute. 


a.  approaches  to  the  problem 

3.1  Transptfeni  Oxides 

The  most  commonly  used  transparent  conductive  coatings  are  combinations  of 
indium  and  tin  oxides  (ITO)  or  indium  oxide,  doped  with  fluorine  or  antimony.  These 
coatings  were  first  developed  for  heating  canopies  of  alrcrafl.  transparent  back 
conductors  for  liquid  crystal  displays. 

The  techniques  for  depositing  these  materials  onto  varied  geometries  has 
mushroomed  over  the  past  four  years,  varying  from  vacuum  vapor  deposition, 
chemical  vapor  deposition,  dc  sputtering,  H-F  diode  sputtering,  and  magnetron  sput- 
tering techniques. 

The  one  primary  objective  in  depositing  transparent  conductors  of  metallic 
oxides  is  to  closely  control  the  doping  cations  or  oxygen  vacancies.  Over  oxidation 
causes  the  film  to  be  highly  electrically  resistive.  Under  oxidation  causes  the  film 
to  be  highly  metallic  or  brown:  the  proper  balance  of  oxygen  pressure  during  evapor 
iition  results  in  a coating  that  is  transparent  and  conductive. 


The  eleetrical  eenduotlvity  of  epottered  ITO  films  deorease  as  the  patilal  pres- 
sure Of  ojcyeen  rises  beyohd  i x lo’®  as  can  be  seen.  In  figure  3.  This  data  was 
taken  from  measurements  using  Rf  diode  sputtered  films  of  ItO  on  microsheet  sub- 
strates. Recent  results  using  magnetron  sputtering  where  the  glass  surface  Is  cool 
during  deposition  have  also  supported  the  ITO  coatings  dependence  on  partial  pres- 
sure of  oxygen. 


Figure  3,  Resistivity  of  Sputtered  Indium 
Oxide/Tin  Oxide  Films 


iTO  and  Indium  films  were  prepared  on  Kapton  and  FEP  by  conventional  vapor 
deposition  from  a crucible  source,  dc  Coaxial  sputtering  and  magnetron  sputtering. 
All  techniques  have  been  successful  for  ESD  applications  and  Table  1 shows  the  base 
variations  in  surface  resistivities  obtained  from  three  different  techniques. 

Based  on  measurements  tO  date,  250  A of  ITO  have  measurable  but  no  catas- 
trophic effect  on  U ft  characteristics  of  films.  Tables  2 and  3 give  electrical  and 
optical  data  for  ITO  films  deposited  by  sputtering  techniques  on  PtP  and  Rapton  thin 
film  substrates. 

Other  conductive  Variations  of  semiconductor  coatings  are  currently  being  con- 
sidered such  as  cadmium  Stannate  and  ilso  variations  of  aluminum  oxide  and  oxides 
of  chrome. 
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3. 1. 1 -preliminary  scanning  electron  microscope  (SEM)  ■ 
analysis  of  kapton  and  ito  coated  kapton 

Surtaee  eh&ractertBties  Of  Ka)jtoil  and  iTO  eolited  Kaptdh  Were  observed  with 
an  electron  microscope  at  10,  OOOX  {seo  Figures  4,  5,  and  6).  Figure  4 reveals  a 
uniform  Kapton  Surface  with  no  evidence  of  imperfections.  Figure  0 reveals  a sur- 
fece  that  urtderwerd  severe  flexing  ilSO'*  bend)  with  subsequent  micro-fracturing  of 
the  film.  This  defect  did  not  affect  the  conductivity  Of  the  film  under  electron  beam 
bombardment  as  will  be  described  later. 


Figure  4.  UnCioat^d  Kaptdn  Surface  10,  OOOx) 


3.2  (kmdUctive  Grids 

CohdUctlve  Idtttees  were  Jirep&red  by  vaHttus  techn^Ues  on  Kapton,  Teflpn, 
and  Mylai*.  A sumtnni^  of  the  wdrk-ldllows. 

3. 2. 1 Prt(yrcifi.TCHlNG 

General  Electric's  standard  microcircuit  photOetChing  techniques  were  used 
to  form  grid  patterns  oh  Copper  Coated  Kapton  substrates.  In  our  first  trial  a 
1/2-in.  pattern  was  successfully  obtained  having  a line  pattern  0.  ai5  in.  wide  and 
lOOO  i thick.  The  techniques  allow  processing  of  line  patterns  as  thin  as  0.  001  in. 
and  thicknesses  in  the  100  to  200  A range.  The  copper  lattice  on  Kapton  film  shown 
in  Figure  7 was  prepared  by  the  following  process; 

(1)  Art  work  is  generated  to  produce  the  desired  grid. pattern, 

(2)  The  art  work  is  photC-reduced  to  the  desired  dimensions 
and  a negative  is  produced. 

(3)  An  appropriate  thickness  of  copper  is  vapor  deposited  on 
the  dielectric  film, 

(4)  Photo-reSist  is  deposited  on  the  copper  coating, 

(6)  The  negative  is  placed  over  the  photo- resist  and  is  illuminated 
with  ultra-violet  radiation, 

(6)  The  UV  exposed  pattern  is  placed  in  a developing  solution  and 
then  baked  at  120“F, 

(7)  The  developed  pattern  is  rinSed  in  aqueous  Solution  to  remove 

the  developed  photo-resist  leaving  the  desired  pattern  which  is  then: 

(a)  flushed  with  alcohol  and  dried, 

(b)  etched  in  chromic  acid, 

(c)  rinsed  with  water,,  and 

(d)  rinsed  with  MEK  or  trichloroethylene. 

3.2.2  PYRAI.UX  l OII. 

Grids  on  Kapton  films  of  thicknesses  greater  than  0.  003  in.  up  to  0.  0l5  in.  can 
be  photoetched  from  DuPont's  I^-ralux,  thin  foil  copper  clad  Kapton.  This  material 
is  formed  using  a process  whereby  the  Surface  of  the  Kaptoh  undergoes  an  activation 
process  Which  permits  laminating  the  Kapton  surface  with  copper  and  results  in  a 
well  adhering  laminate.  These  clads  are  reported  to  he  used  where  fine  lines  and 
spaclngs  are  required.  Etched  edges  are  shat ver  than  those  resulting  from  thin 
film  etching,  thus  minimizing  field  emission  proldcms  resulting  from  feathered 
edges,  tiHder  electron  bombardment. 


Figure  7.  PhotOetched  Copper  Lattice  on  Kaptoa 


3.  2.  3 -MESH  IMBEDMENT 

The  challenge  to  laminate  fine  wire  meah  into  FEP  has  been  a most  difficult 
one.  initial  samples  appeared  to  have  all  the  proper  mechanical  charaftteristics 
except  aluminum  wire  bond  disrupted  during  flexure  testing.  Current  tests  indicate 
that  meshes  of  zinc,  nickel,  or  silver  attain  a superior  FEP  to  metal  bond. 

Mesh  material  laminated  into  FEE-thus  far  have  yielded  bond  strength^  only  up 
to  2 lb /inch. 

3. .2. 4 SILK  SCRFENINd  TECHNIQUES 

Silk  screening  masks  with  pitch  varying  from  3/8  tb  3/4  in.  have  been  fabri- 
cated. A silver  epoxy  screening  Material.  No.  11095,  manufactured  by  Electro- 
acience  Laboratories,  PennSaukeh.  New  Jersey,  appears  to  be  very  promising. 

The  process  for  silk  screening  is  not  anticipated  to  present  a problem,  ft  offers 
potential  as  a conductive  surface  for  ground  strap  connections,  for  mechanical 
interconnects  and  as  a soldOrable  surface. 

•i.  J OSK  Dfid  Soldi  (left  Cover  Glase  Modification 

!•  our  coatings  Were  investigated  for  glass  modification.  One  was  alumlno- 
germanoborate  glass  modified  with  oxides  of  zinc,  lead,  and  lithium.  Another 
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waR  a lithium  borosilicate  modified  With  oSclde^  of  lanthanum*. tanUlum,  zirtd,  and 
cprimn,  othfer  two  were  cbnimetciaily  available  aquebus  pbtdsaium  SlUfiatea. 
The  coatin^js  were  applied  to  Pyrex  glass  bbupbttS  about  d,75  in.  X 0.76  in.  X 
0.  010  inch.  Transmittartbe  data  \Vere  obtained  brt  all  of  the  SpebimertS.  SUrfaee 
resistivity  data  were  obtained  fof*  all  Specimens  except  the  lithium  bbrosillcate 
coatinp. 

The  aluminogernianobor*ate  and  lithium  borosilibate  glasses  were  developed 
several  years  ago  under  AFML  Contract  F33l6-71-C-l656.  The  former  Was  desig- 
nated OF-5973-8;  the  latter  is  GE-ITL..-  Bbth  Were  selected  for  the  current  pro- 
gram because  of  their  very  good  transmission  and  resistance  to  beta  irradiation. 
Very  fine  particles  it)  fi)  of  each  glaSs  were  Suspended  in  isopropyl  alcohol  artd 
the  slurr>^  was  gently  poured  onto  a coupon  bf  the  PyreX  glass  described  previously... 

After  sufficient  time  for  a sedimented  layer  to  form,  the  excess  slurry  iS  Si- 
phoned off.  the  coated  Pyrex  coupon~is  dried  and  then  fired  at  550®C  fbr  times  which 
vary  with  the  composition,  tlsually.  a time  between  5 artd  10  min  is  sufficient  to 
bond  the  glass  particles  to  each  other  and  to  the  pyreX  coupon.  Subsequent  examina- 
tion revealed  no  stresses  ort  the  coated  Pyrex  compared  tb  an  urtcoated  Pyrex 
coupon. 

^'Kasil  No.  1 and  «KasilNo.-6,  the  aqueous  potassium  silicates,  are  proprietary, 
trademark  registered  products  of  the  Philadelphia  Quartz  Company.  The  Nb.  1 
material  has  a K^O/SiO.,  ratio  bf  1:2.5;  the  No.  6 material  has  a KgO/SiOg  ratio 
of  1:2.  1.  Both  silicates  are  commercially  available  as  liquids  which  can  be  applied 
as  thin  coatings  by  spraying,  brushing  or  dipping, 

p;asil  No,  1 and  Kasil  No.  6,  as  received  from  the  manufacturer,  were  applied 
to  the  Pyrex  coupons.  In  addition.  Kasil  No.  1 was  modified  with  0.  5 percent  CeOg 
and  applied  to  Pyrex  coupons».~Jn  all  cases,  the  silicate  coatings  were  dried  at 
lOO'^C*  for  two  hours. 

The  transmittance  of  uncoated  Pyrex  and  each  of  the  Uttcbated  specimens  is 
shown  in  Figure  8.  Examination  of  this  data  reveals  that  in  the  wavelength  region 
of  0,  3 to  about  1. 7 p there  is  very  little  difference  in  transmission  between  the 
uncoated  Pyrex  and  the  silicrtte-coated  Pyrex  specimens.  In  the  same  range  Of 
wavelengths,  the  aluminogermartoborate  coated  Pyrex  Specimens  exhibit  slightly 
less  transmission  than  the  control  specimen.  The  lithium  borosilicate  coated 
Pyrex  transmission  is  identical  to  that  of  the  uncoated  cbntrol  sample  throughout 
the  measurement  spectrum,  except  for  a slight  absorption  (due  probably  to  the  Oil 
radical)  at  about  3.6  fi.  The  difference  in  transmission  fbr  the  two  5973-8  coated 
specimens  is  due  to  the  difference  in  thickness  of  the  coatings.  One  (No.  2 speci- 
men) is  0,  4 mil  thick;  the  other  (No.  3 specimen)  is  d.  6 mil  thick  Which  represent 
a )0  pcM cent  increase  in  coating  thickness.  Electrical  resistivity  data  shown  in 
Table  4 indicates  that  this  property  is  significantly  reduced  by  all  of  the  coatings 
with  the  nqtieous  silicate  coatings  havihg  the  greatest  effect. 

^ Kasil  is  a trademark  of  Philadelphia  Quartz  Co. 
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Figtife  8. 


Transmittance  of  Coated  and  Uncoated  lO-mil  Pyrex  Couisons 


Table  4.  Electrical  Resistivity  of  Frit  Coated  Glasses 


Speciman 

’No. 

Coating 

Coating  Thickness 
(Mils) 

Electrical  Resistivity 

(91a ) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
g 
7 

None 

3d73-8  Glass 
Sdt3-8  Glass 
KasilNo.  1 
Kasil  No.  1 CeO^ 
Kasil  No.  & 

ITL  Glass 

None 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

1.0 

2.6 

0.5 

10® 

6.0  X 10® 

4.0  X 10® 
3. 2 X 10® 

8. 0 X 10® 

6.0  X lO® 

5.0  X 10® 

baseline  DATA:  RESULTS  OF  SCREENING  TESTS 


The  initial  phase  of  this  program  was  concerned  with  establishing  the  per- 
„p.c.  The  e,n.eU.e  e^he,e..e 

.ere  coDde«.a  to  the  f.clut)i  deecrlbeh  previously.  Theee  teste  eeteblleheu  toe 
onset  of  discharging  fOf  the  fOur  materials  listed  in  Table  5 at  a current  density 
30  tAfcm^  The  point  of  discharge  was  determined  visually  in  a darkened  WOm. 
the  ql.Ut.tlve  d.to  eoUected  to  typirtod  to  the  photogr.ph  of  Figure  9,  whieh  oho., 
.relhg  elohg  the  edge,  of  the  1 x 1 to.  tile,  to  the  OSB  h.o..lo. 
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Table  5,  Summary  of  Static  Charging  Screening  Tests  at  30  hA/cm^ 


Material 


Kaptdn,  2 mil  - baek  surface  alUmini/ed 

FEP  Teflon,  5 mil  - back  surfaee  silvered 

f optical  Solar  Reflecting  (t)SR)  fcoatirtg  mosaic 

Solar  Array  Composite.  0211  microsheet  over 
2 X 2 dm  cells 


Onset  of  Uischargifig,  kV 


12  . 15 
20 


, ,;’T  ‘ *v„  ‘ ” ‘i  '*  ■*  ■ M 

■ ‘ ’ -V'-  *•''  1.;,  ' i'  'i  ‘ -i’ . . 


i.’ 


!r^sd!  • i Vj  *1 


■ ••  j 
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Figure  9.  Areirtgon  anOSR  Mosaic  Under*  15  kV  - 30  nA/cm2  Electron  Bombardment 

5.  STATIC  CHARCE  TESTING 
5.1  liKrodurtiui)  - 

Polymer  materials  were  subjected,  to  electron  beam  bombardment  in  the  facility 
described  previously.  Results  of  the  simulated  environmental  testing.  Which  Is 
performed  in  a vacuum  of  less  than  lO'®  Torr,  are  given  in  Table  5.  Parameters 
normally  measured  during  electron  bombardment  include:  Primary  beam  current 
(Ip),  surface  leakage  current  (Ij^),  and  backplate  leakage  (through  the  .sample) 

curfent  The  primary  beam  current  as  measured  Is  the  sum  of  the  other 

currents,  that  is. 


U = I.,  + i_  ♦ I. 


Table  6,  Summary  of  Static  Charging  Tests 


NORMA(.IZED  CURRENT 


5*2  Mylar 

As  shown  In  t'igui'fe  Id  for  3 mil  thick  Mylar  thore  IS  no  indication  Of  any  charg- 
ing below  2 kV.  Above  2 kV  the  drop  In  Ig/Ip  Indicates  that  the  second&ry  emission 
coefficient  IS  les  than  one  catiSing  a net  buildup  In  negative  charge.  With  the  in- 
crease in  surface  charge  the  surface  leakage  current  ratio  i^/lp  increases.  For 
beam  accelerations  above  12  kV  charge  penetration  is  sufficient  in  combination  with 
the  Space  charge  fields  of  trapped  charges  in  the  dielectric  to  cause  conductivity. 
This  conductivity  iS  referred  to  as  electron  bombardment  induced  conductivity.  Dis- 
charging and  electroluminescence  results  from  this  tendency  of  the  dielectric  to 
hold  a space,  charge.  Throughout  the  2 to  25  kV  range  the  dominant  electron  loss 
from  Mylar  iS  by  Secondary  electron  emission. 

Figures  11  through  14  are  photo  micrographs  of  a Mylar  Surface  after  25  min 
of  electron  bombardment  at  30  kV^  30  nA/crd  . Damage  iS  manifested  as  tracking 
and  treeing.  Table  7 Summarises  the  data  for  Figures  11  to  14. 


2 

Figure  10.  Charging  Characteristics  of  Mylar  Film  (3  mils)  at  30  nA/cm 
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Table  7.  Data  Summary  for  FlRuron  II  ThrouRh  14 


Material 

Thickness 

Exposure 

Voltage 

Curn'c-nt 

Magnification 

Inclusions 

Microscope 

Illumination 

Aluminum  back 
(not  bonded) 

Side  Viewed 


Sample 
No.  1 

Sample 
No.  2A/B 

Sample 
No.  3 

Sample 
No.  4 

Mylar 

Mylar 

Mylar 

Mylar 

0.003  in. 

0.003  in. 

U 003  in. 

0.003  in. 

Hoorn 

Electron 

Electron 

Electron 

Illutnlftatibti 

Beam 

Beam 

Beam 

- • • 

30  keV 

30  keV 

30  koV 

• a * 

o 

30  nA/cm 

30  nA/cm^ 

30  nA/cm 

200X 

lOOX 

300X 

‘-4O0X 

'0.0001  in. 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Dark  Field 

Plain 

Polarized 

Plain 

Polarized 

Plain 

Polarized 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

1 Electron 
1 Bombarded 

Electron 

Bombarded 

Electron 

Bombarded 

No  visual  evidence  of  electric  discharges  could  be  seen  'at  SOX  magnification) 
on  the  Mylar.  Howevet*,  at  higher  magnification  brick  pattern-treeing  is  evident, 
as  illtiSttated  by  the  photographs. 

Brick  pattern  treeing,  caused  by  electron  beam  irradiation  etching,  increases 
the  surface  energy  of  the  Mylar  by  breaking  bonds  at  and  within  a few  microns  of 
the  s'irface.  With  respect  to  the  treeing  pattern,  internal  or  frozen-in  stresses  may 
result  from  molecular  orientation  or  from  thermal  stresses  attributable  to  rapid 
cooling  of  the  polymer.  The  intensity  of  the  crazing  increases  with  exposure  time 
to  electrons. 

Apparently,  large  (micron  size)  structures  of  500  to  1000  X diameter  spheres 
develop  in  the  dielectric  during  the  fabrication  process,  and  lie  in  rows  along  the  stretch 
direction  of  the  polymer  fibers.  They  represent  the  distribution  of  highly  organized 
strain,  due  to  fabrication  stresses.  The  spheres,  spatially  ordered  over  a long 
period,  are  composed  of  highly  ordered  molecular  groups  (and  crystallites)  which 
may  move  as  rheological  identities.  The  tree  patterns  which  develop  over  the 
strain  pattern  are  due  to  surface  electric  discharges  at  the  patterns.  Correlation 
of  physical  properties  (for  example,  % elongation,  tenacity,  tear,  modulus)  with 
structural  size  of  brick  pattern  is  apparently  Indicated,  especially  in  the  brick  size 
of  1 to  100  n . Strain  distribution  is  an  Important  parameter  with  respect  to  physical 
properties. 

Laminar  structure  may  also  arise  in  stretched  polymers  due  possible  to  aniso- 
tropic heat  transfer  during  fabrication  by  anisotropic  structure--  Introduced  into 


the  polymer*.  The  regularity  displayed  by  these  structures  Indicates  that  the  applied 
stress  has  been  fairly  uniform.  In  essence  then,-  the  parallel  stretch  dlrectlort 
lines  and  brick  structure  (unlike  a grid  Structure,  since  the  perpendicular  lines, 
originating  from  parallel  lines,  dc  not  generally  cross  adjacent  • arailei  lines) 
are  etched  into  one -why  stretched  polymer  films.  The  number  of  lines  are  depen- 
dent upon  the  polymer  history,  in  contrast,  the  two -way  stretched  polymer  film 
etchings  reveal  lamellate  composition,  each  layer  having  brick  Wall -like  Structure, 
Micron  size  bricks  are  apparently  composed  of  Spheres  or  groups  Of  molecules  df 
about  700  k,  aligned  to  a moderate  extent.  The  electric  discharge  trees  traverse 
paths  of  least  resistance  along  the  various  higher  energy  strain  trajectories  of  the 
brick  pattern  and  to  a lesser  degree  over  the  surfaces  of  the  polymer.  Some  die 
lines  also  appear- on  the  Mylar  film  along  which  the  electric  discharges  traversed. 

Mylar  is  not  a commonly  used  external. spacecraft  material  because  of  its  sen- 
sitivity to  the  radiation  components  of  the  natural  space  environment  which  cauSe 
catastrophic  degradation  in  its  physical  properties.  The  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion show  that  it  is  nbt  suitable  for  use  in  a high  electron  flux  environment,  parti- 
cularly when  exposed  directly  to  electron  bombardment,  ttoWever,  its  use  in  multi- 
layer insulation  (MLI/bianketS)  is  acceptable  where  protected  by  a cover  layer  of  a 
protective  material  such  as  Kapton  or  Teflon  or  any  other  material  which  will  shield 
it  from  direct  exposure. 

5.3  ln203/SlnO^(ITO)  Coaling 

Figures  15,  16,  and  H 3how  the  effects  of  the  ITO  Semiconductor  coating  on  the 
current /voltage  characteristics  oJ  polymeric  films.  For  both  Kapton  and  Teflon 
substrates  the  Secondary  emission  coefficient  is  greater  than  1 for  accelerating 
potentials  below  4 kV.  The  aluminized  backing  shows  no  effect  on  the  characteris- 
tic curves.  The  similarity  between  the  curves  for  both  Kapton  and  Teflon  indicate 
the  dominant  effect  of  the  semiconductor  film  with  little  effect  on  the  crossover  point 
between  and  ig  for  the  two  dielectrics.  The  rise  ih  Surface  leakage  current  in- 
dicates low  charge  buildup  on  the  surface  of  the  dielectrics. 

Micrographs  of  iTO  (250  i ) coated  FEP  Teflon  after  electron  beam  irradiation 
are  shown  In  Figure  l8b  indicating  **electron-etchedV  cracking  and  crazing.  These 
craze -Cracks  (due  to  large  applied  anisotropic  stress  or  tensile  force)  run  along 
parallel  direction  of  stretch  lines  to  which  the  material  was  subject  (that  is,  longi- 
tudinal drawing  or  pulling  and  radial  blowing),  as  is  evidence  by  the  micrograph  of 
the  tinexposed  spacecraft  material  (Figure  18a)  and  less  evident  outside  the  electron 
beam  irradiation  area  (Figure  18c).  The  stretch  lines  correspond  to  the  direction 
of  molecular  orientation,  preferentially,  since  the  polymer  under  the  coating  has 
less  strength  perpendicular  to  the  olrection  of  orientation.  Crystallization  occurs 
along  these  oriented  olecules. 
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Figure  15.  Charging  Characteristics  for  ITO  Coated  Kapton  Film  at  30  nA/cm 


accelepatw^i  potential  volts 


Figure  16.  Charging  Characteristics  for  ITO  Cbated  Alumirtieed  Kapton  Film  at 
3d  nA/cm2 
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Within  these  imperfefetlohs  aiid  voids  intrapped  gas  is  ionized  by  electron  beam 
charging.  Local  temperatures  rise,  Chemical  reactions  Occur  and  stress  is  created, 

as  in  the  case  Of  chemical  or  vapor  etching. 

Intensity  of  crazing  rises  with  exposure  time  to  the  electron  irradiation.  Craz- 
ing of  polymers  apparently  is  related  to  domain  structure  of  the  polymer  (that  is. 
definite  homogenous  regions  Surrounded  by  Others  of  like  kind  with  boundaries  be- 
tween them).  More  craze  lines  form  whenever  the  stretching  Occurred  without 
lateral  restraint  than  if  the  stretching  occurred  with  lateral  restraint  for  the  same 
stretching  ratio. 

In  essence,  crack-crazirtg  in  polymers  la  associated  with  large  micron  size 
regular  structures,  which  in  general  occur  in  anlsotropically  stretched  (or  uniform 
applied  stressed)  films.  This  structure  is  inherent  in  the  film  during  the  fabrica- 
tion therefore  a distribution  of  strain  iS  produced  by  fabrication  Stress. 
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Fixture  18c,  FEP/TTO  After  ?^ectron  Irradiation 
Near  the  Fdge  of  the  Sample  Outside  the  Primary 
Beani  Projection  Area 

1'hc  ndcron  size  structure  of  ''spheres”  (500  to  ?000  A)  denotes  distribution  nf 
strain,  due  to  fabrication  stress.  These  ’spheres"  are  hijthly  ordered  molecular 
L’roiips  and  they  move  as  rheological  p[roups.  The  internal  stresses  may  result 
fron  molecular  orientation  or  from  thermal  stresses  due  to  rapid  coolin^r  of  the 
nolvmer.  In  the  case  of  single  way  stretch  in  fairly  evenly  spaced  lontj  parallel  lines 
of  uniform  whlth  (for  example,  to  7p  ) etched  into  the  surface  aloni?  the  stretch  path, 
the  density  of  the  lines  (for  example,  number  of  lines  per  unit  len^h)  is  apparently 
m'oportional  to  the  stretch  ratio,  whereas  the  line  width  iS  proportional  to  the 
invrmsc  of  this  stretch  ratio. 
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5.4  Copier  Grid^ 

Flj^urds  19  to  23  represent  the  oharadteriStic  curves  fbf  Teflon  and  Kapton  sub- 
strates of  various  thickness  with  copper  arids  applied  by  a photoetching  prooeSs. 

All  of  these  curves  show  the  same  general  behavior  between  1 kV  and  10  kV.  As  in 
the  Mylar  substrate  the  low  Value  of  Ij^/lp  indicates  a net  charge  buildup  on  the  sur- 
face, Above  10  kV  the  penetration  depth  and  charge  buildup  results  in  an  increase 
in  the  electron  bombardment  conductivity.  An  anomolous  behavior  was  observed 
in  the  5 -mil  Sample  of  Teflon,  plain  and  aluminized,  with  the  copper  grid  below 
1 kV  when  the  secondary  current  indicated  a current  ratio  greater  than  1 (Figure  20). 

Comparison  of  the  voltage -Current  characteristics  of  2-mil  Teflon  (Figure  19) 
with  5 -mil  material  (Figure  23)  Shows  that  the  resistance  Of  FEP  increases  with 
increased  thickness.  The  relatively  rapid  rise  of  backpiate  leakage  (through  the 
sample)  current,..  beyortd  10  kV  and  the  associated  surface -currents.  Ij^,  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  microporOs  in  the  2- mil  thick  film,  some  of  which  reach  the 
backpiate,  as  indicated  by  Malter  avalanche  emissions  from  these  sites.  This  ac- 
counts for  point  emission  distribution  over  the  electron  irradiated  surface  aS  a con- 
sequence of  the  associated  spreading  potential. 
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1^  - UNCOMPtf^4SAlED  SECOKDARt  ELECTRON 
COLLECTOR  SEC  CURRENT 
■ BACK  PLATE  LEAKAC.E  CURRENT 


FEPriLM  C.OO!  ‘ AITM  1.2  % 1/2 
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Figure  19,  Charging  Characteristics  for  2 -mil  FKP  With  Photoetched  Copper  Grid 
at  30  nA/cm2 
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1^  - UNCbMP^N§ATEO  SECONDARY  ELECTRON 
® COLLECTOR  CURRENT 
. 6aCK  plate  CUR^9ENT 

KA^TON  FILM  0.002’  > WITH  1/2"  X 1/2  ' 
PHOTOETCMED  COPPfeR  GRID 
SAMPLE  NO.  12 


I I I I L-l_XjJ L -L 1 I 1 i i 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 i iJ 

too  1000  10,000  100.000 

ACCELERATION  POTENTIAL,  VOLTS 

Figtiffe  22.  Charging  Characteristics  for  Kapton  Film  (2 -mil)  With  Photoetched 
Copper  Grid  at  30  nA/cm2 
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I-  - UNCOmPENSATEO  SECONDARY  ELECTRON 
® COLLECTOR  «SEC»  CURRENT 
- SACK  PLA  rE  LEAfUoE  CURRENl 

aluminized  FEP  FILM  0.003  ' WITH 
1/2'  X PMOTOETCMED  COPPER 
GRID 

sample  no  3 


I I t 1 t L I 1 J 1 I I L-X_LI-L] 1 1 1 

1000  to.ooo 

ACCELERATION  POTENTIAL.  VOLTS 


XI  IJ 
100.000 


FigtirS  23.  Charging  charSctSfistics 
etched  CoppSr  Grid  at  30  nA/cm^ 


for  Alumihizfed  FEP  Film  (5-mil)  \Vith  Photo- 
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Astde  frdfn  the  forecftlng  Maltef  avalanche  emission,  discharge  breakdown  in 
micropores  of  occluded  eas  m the  Teflon  can  result  ^n  cavity  ionlitation  and  thermal 
breakdown  prior  to  intrinsic  breakdown.  This  would  account  for  some  observed 
intermittent  sparklhc  observed.  The  moderate  decreasing  surface  leakage  current, 
beyond  their  respective  peaks  for  both  the  2-  and  5-mll  materials  indicates  that 
the  residual  gas  surf-  • discharge  threshold  for  the  reduced  charge  (that  is.  ratio 
of  surface  charge  to  dielectric  constant)  as  a function  of  dielectric  resistivity  has 
not  been  attained  for  the  thicker  film  within  the  applied  primary  electron  beam 
energy  of  lO  to  > 2d  kV:  whereas,  it  apparently  did  occur  for  the  2 -mil  material 
beginning  about  15  kV.  K’kamining  the  2-mil  Teflon  at  lOX  magnification  revealed 
that  for  the  region  displaying  copious  sparking,  evidence  of  gaps  in  the  copper  grid 
occurred  (Figure  24).  Some  filaments  had  as  many  as  six  very  small  gaps  (order 
of  a tenth  of  a millimeter)  in  one  filament  within  the  grid  patch  (that  is,  12  in. ), 

Some  grid  filaments  had  gaps  on  the  order  of  millimeters  wide,  with  no  evidence  of 
prior  bonding  in  those  gaps. 


Figure  24.  FEP  Teflon 
(2 -mil)  Showing  Discontinu- 
ities (As  a Result  of  Electron 
Bombardment)  in  the  Photo - 
=tched  Copper  Grid  Along 
Extrusion  Lines  in  the 
Polymer 
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-n.o  unsati«faotorv  pei'forniance  of  this  particular  copper  gridded  Teflon  is 
attributed  to  the  numerous  and  small  gaps  in  too  many  filaments  of  the  grid.  Uni- 
formity of  bonding  is  suspect,  since  nO  evidence  of  bonding  occurs  in  the  larger 
(^.everal  millimeters)  wide  gaps.  The  copper  filaments  themselves  have  clean  dlS- 
t.nct  edges,,  with  no  raggedness,  and  of  uniform,  constant  width.  By  electrically* 
in'.-reasing  tbe  surface  energy  of  the  Teflon,  substantially  improved  bonding  and 
absence  of  --ilament  gaps  is  anticipated.  Therefore,  copper  grid  bond  Teflon  war- 
rants  improved  processing  and  re -test. 

i hroughout  the  range  of  primary  electron  beam  voltage,  V„,  (>  200  to  > 20  kV), 

the  dominant  electron  loss  from  5 -mil  ^EP  is  by  secondary  electron  emission  aS 
indicated  by  its 

1 he  surface  leakage  current,  is  relatively  dominant,  with  respect  to  the 
backpiate  leakage  current,.  1^^,  from  850  V to  10  kV,  whereas  beyond  this  voltage 

(-  12.  5 kV)  the  backpiate  leakage  current,  Ij^,  -sSumes  relative  dominance  over  the 
surface  leakage  current,  Ij^. 

The  backpiate  leakage  current,  , is  relatively  negligible,  from  about  200  V 
to  about  10  kV  and  then  rises  abruptly' approa&hing  15  kV.  Near  30  kV,  meterS 
indicated  electric  discharging  to  be  occurring  at  relatively  frequent  intervals  (that 
is.  1 per  20  sec). . However,  actual  electric  discharging  dOuld  not  be  seen  On  the 
sample  in  spite  of  several  small  (that  iS,  <<1/10  mm)  and  a few  Substantially  larger 
(that  is.  several  mm)  gaps  in  the  copper  grid  filaments  which  were  found  during  the 
post  test  microscopic  examination. 


5.5  SiJk  Screen  (»rid  Oit  Kaptoh 


A net  charge  buildup  is  observed  (See  Figure  25)  for  accelerating  potentials 
abov  e 1 kV  for  I -mil  Kapton  with  a silk  screen  silver  grid.  Above  4 kV  the  sur- 
face leakage  shows  a decrease  along  with  a faster  decline  in  the  secondary  electron 
en'isFion.  Above  10  k\'  the  predominant  charge  movement  iS  by  EBC  indicating 

sicnifi.  ant  nmietration  into  the  dielectric  substrate  and  large  charge  buildup  on  the 

surface. 


rin  superior  performance  of  the  silk  screentd  Kapton  is  evident  from  its 
voltage -current  characteristics  with  respect  to  the  substantial  secondary  electron 
emission  (SEE)  yield  and  backpiate  leakage  out^rent.  In  contrast,  the  surface  leakage 


I -<•  bond  breaking  by  electron  irradiation  or  displacing  sufficient  fs  bv  O'S  via 
n’durXm surface  energy  of  Teflon  can  be  increased  from  i02»  14* 
(n.d)irai)  to  5.1  * 8 contact  angle  With  a Water  vapor  microwave  discharge.  The 


siirfare 

riiim 


enerjty,  the  dielectric  relative  i6  vactiUm  is  related  to  th^ 

vmtact  angle,  0.  by  propv->rtion:  Ego  «{i(l  + cos  9)  * nA2.  The 


f Jxisnum  reversible  work  of  adhesion.  Wa.  of  the  two  solid  surfaces,  Sj.  Sg,  in 

e!,  In V J'"  contact  angle,  9,  by  the  proportioh:  Wa  * (1  ♦ cos  O), 

v contact  angle  among  other  intentionally  undefined  and  omitted 

v ^ndnu-s,  for  the  interim. 
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F^igure  25. 
Copper  Grid 


Charging  Cha^-aeterlStics  for  Kapitoh  J'ilm  (3 -mil)  With  Silkafcreehed 


current,  although  initially  large,  subsequently  decreases  rapidly,  due  to  the 
rapid  rise  in  backplate  leakage  current  beybnd  4 kV  primary  electron  beam  energy. 
Up  to  the  latter  voltage,  the  dominant  electrbh  burrent  loss  frotn  this  materia]  ;s 
due  to  SEfc  current,  Ig;  and  to  a minor  degree,  surface  leakage  bumnt,  I-,  w’llle 
the  backplate  current,  1^  remained  negligible.  Howeven,  beyond  a prlmat^  elec- 
tron beam  energy  of  4 kV,  the  dominance  of  backplate  leakage  current,  I. , rapidly 
asserts  itself.  While  the  cufi^enl,  Ig*  relatively  napldly  deereaseS,  the  back- 
plate leakage  current,  becomes  substantially  dominant  beyond  ft  kV  with  !»e- 
spect  to  the  SfcE  current,  Ig,  and  surface  leakage  current.  Ij^. 

Examination  of  the  silver-grid  bonded  kapton  (at  lOx  magnification)  reveals 
that  the  filaments  of  the  grid  are  of  fairly  uniform  width  and  deposition.  They  are 
uniformly  well  bonded  to  the  Raptpn.  However,  there  are  some  regions  of  silver 
scarcity  in  that  localized  portions  of  some  filaments  have  extremely  thin  (-  l/K) 
width  of  filament)  silver  bridges  connecting  them,  defects  Which  must  be  remedied 
to  obtain  optimum  performance.  The  Surface  of  the  silver  filaments  are  relatively 
rough,  though  apparently  this  disadvantage  does  not  cause  Incaliaed  discharges, 
me  marks  are  evident  on  the  central  regions  of  the  Kapton  Windows  of  the  grid  (due 
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to  processlrlB.  Howevof.  OlfectfOn  irradiation  etching  of  the  Kapton  tbono  oroai..,.« 
is  not  obvious  at  lOOX  and  40£lX  magnification  (Figure  26».  That  is.  no  parallel 
Single-  nor  double -way  stretch  (stress)  patterns,  nor  brick-Btrfess  pattern  is  evi- 
dent.  This  is  apparently  attributed  to  the  charge  dissipative  ability  of  the  grid  in 
conjunction  with  significant  electron  bombardment  induced  conductivity  in  the 

Kapton.  between  the  grid  filaments,  as  well  as  -he  substantially  lower  resistance 
of  the  thin  (1-mil)  Kapton. 


a.  (lOO  X)  Grid  Filament 


Figure  26.  Kapton 
Film  (1-mil)  With 
Sil|{  .Screened  Silver 
Grid  After  Electron 
Bombardment 


b.  (40(*  X)  kapton 
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'Ebere  were  no  measufeable  discharges  for  this  material  during  electron 
bombardment  through  2s  kv  and  is  apparently  a satisfactory  prospect  for  space- 
craft  thermal  blanket  application. 


6.  conclusions 


Mixtures  of  indium  and  tin  oxides  (90/10)  reduce  the  surface  resistivity  of 
polymeric  films  sufficiently  to  control  static  charge  buildup  in  simulated  environ- 
mental teats.  In  this  study  a film  thickness  of  only  250  I was  sufficient  to  attain 
a resistance  in  the  10  ohm-cm  range  without  significantly  reducing  the  visible 
transparency  of  FEP  Teflon.  No  discharging  occurred  under  electron  bombard- 
ment to  25  kV  with  an  associated  current  density  as  nigh  : 30  nA/cm^.  The 
additional  data  needed  to  qualify  this  material  for  spacecra.1  use  is  that  which  will 
Show  reasonable  stability  in  the  space  environment  and  resistance  to  damage  by 
flexing  the  coated  film. 

On  the  first  condition  it  is  Hypothesized  that  only  slight  discoloration  of  the 
ITO  will  occur  under  space  UV  and  electron  irradiation  because  of  the  thinness  of 
the  coating  required  U 250  A)  to  obtain  the  conductivity  to  spread  out  the  charge 
arising  from  solar  substormS.  This  hypothesis  is  based  on  data  taken  bn  ITO 
coated  OSH'S  produced  by  OCLI  and  Lincoln  Laboratory  in  the  GE  Combined  Effects 
Chamber  in  1975  for  the  AFML  Sponsored  thermal  Control  Coating  Development 

Program.  A of  0.0 1 was  related  to  ITO  coating  during  a EUVS  exposure.  The 

reason  for  the  Slight  effect  of  the  degrading  iTO  on  the  performance  of  the  solar 
reflecting  mirror  is  that  the  extinction  coefficient  is  not  only  a function  of  the  amount 
of  light  that  is  absorbed  in  the  iTO,  but  also  its  thickness.  A long  term  exposure 
to  UV  and  low  energy  (few  eV)  particles  (electrons  and  protons)  which  are  deposited 
primarily  in  the  conductive  coating  and  FEP  or  disruption  of  the  FEP  surface  during 
coating  deposition  will  thereby  reduce  performance  of  the  polymer  under  irradiation. 
These  effects  should  be  minimal  using  Magnetron  equipment  to  deposit  coatings  be- 
eause  of  the  very  low  temperature  rise  which  occurs  during  the  deposition  process. 

Cracking  or  crazing  of  ITO  films  during  flexing  of  the  polymer  substrate  may 
Or  may  not  affect  static  charge  control  performance.  Preliminary  data  indicates 
that  this  Will  not  be  a problem.  MicrOcrackS  in  an  ITO  coated  Kapton  film  were 
observed  (under  a microscope)  after  vigorous  flexing  of  the  film.  However,  the 

sample  Showed  no  discharges,  and  in  fact,  performed  as  well  as  an  unflexed  speci- 
men to  30  kV.  30  nA/cm^. 

Once  these  potential  problem  areas  have  been  cleared,  ITO  can  conveniently  be 
deposited  in  quantltiSf  large  enough  for  spacecraft  systems  using  conventional 
roll -coating  equipment. 


» 


Owr  pi‘eiimltiary  evaluations  indicate  that  conductive  grids  foftned  by  photo - 
etching  copper  or  sllk-acfeoning  silver  filled  paint  on  Kapton  to  be  effective  in 
controlling  discharging  to  25  kV  and  30  rtA/cm^t  A square  I/2-ln.  grid  pattern 
was  used  baaed  on  an  analysis  recently  completed  for  AFML.  Optimization  of  the 
grid  pitch  can  be  done  empirically.  However,  this  item  does  not  appear  to  be 
critical  from  a passive  temperature  control  point  of  view  because  Kapton  is  not 
u&ed  for  control  of  critical  surfaces  and  In  using  0.0 15 -In.  wide  fllmanets  only 
6 percent  Of  the  Kapton  surface  is  covered  by  the  grid. 

Very  poor  performance  was  obtained  from  FEP  Teflon  with  copper  grids  be- 
cause of  poor  bonding  of  the  grid  to  the  polymeric  film.  A remedy  to  this  situation 
is  not  apparent,  because  bonding  can  only  be  Improved  by  etching  the  FEP  surface 
and  this  has  proven  to  significantly  disrupt  the  UV  stability  of  the  FEP.  Alter- 
rtatlv'ely,  heat  sealing  a wire  grid  into  the  Teflon  surface  is  another  approach,  but 
it  too  is  expected  to  affect  the  stability  of  the  FEP  film  in  radiation  environments. 
This  Is  a cause  for  concern  because  back  surface  metallized  FEP  is  used  for  passive 
temperature  control  of  critical  surfaces  where  even  minor  changes  in  solar  absorp- 
tance  produce  unwanted  temperature  increases. 
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1.  INTRORUeriON 

While  the  temperature  of  a aatellite  can  be  adjusted  through  the  use  Of  active 
and  semtactive  devices  such  as  louvers  and  heat  pipes,  the  therfhii  designer  relies 

*n5!%^I?15^-?-?5?5?67!‘*  Materials  Laboratory  under  Contract 
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iti'avily  on  (jdHsive  techniques,  Het-e  the  amount  6f  heat  Into  a Spacecraft  by  md- 
dont  sol.tr  Illumination  and  the  amburtt  radiated  or  reradiated  at  infrared  wave- 
lentrhts  is  .adjusted  by  selectinij  dtternal  materials  and  coatings  With  appropriate 
reflec  fmces,  absorptanceS,  and  emltianceS.  SeOauSe  this  passive  temperature 
control  subsystem  comprises  t!ie  entire  outer  shell  of  a satellite,  it  must  bear 
directly  the  brunt  of  the  indlgcnOuS  space  environment.  At  geosynchronous  aUl* 
tndcs  this  includes  the  electron  plasma  which  can  prOdUce  Static  charge  buildup 
witli  the  attend.ant  problems  of  electrical  arcing  and- discharging. 

The  most  critical  elements  irt  a spacecraft  passive  temperature  control  sub* 
svstom  are  the  white,  high  emittance  coatings  used  not  only  to  reflect  a major 
porlioii  of  incident  solar  energy,  but  also  to  dissipate  internally  generated  heat. 
Historically,  white  paints  employing  zinc  or  titanium  oxides  have  been  used.  How- 
ever, these  have  been  shown  tO  degrade  rapidly  by  discoloration  under  solar  ultra- 
violet illumination.  The  degradation  is  manifested  by  a decrease  in  the  amount  of 
incident  sclar  energy  that  is  reflected.  Which  results  in  increased  surface  and  Sub- 
sequent  equilibrium  temperature  because  the  energy  Which  iS  not  reflected  iS  ab-— .. 
.sorbed  hv  the  coating. 

•Solar  reilecting  coatings  derived  from  fabrics  produced  from  High  purity  Silica 
yarn  such  as  those  available  under  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Company's  AStrOquartZ 
trademark  have  been  shown  to  be  extremely  stable  tO  the  damaging  radiation  com- 
ponents of  space.  ^ The  high  radiation  stability  which  iS  typical  of  high  purity  SiOg 
is  derived  from  the  fabric  by  merely  removing  the  sizing  Or  finish  placed  oH  the 
V u n to  facilitate  weaving  by  baking  in  air  at  temperatures  in  the  dOO  to  1000®C 
r.ange.  The  solar  reflectance  of  the  processed  fabric  iS  irt  excess  Of  0.  while  its 
bot.iispheriral  emittance  is  0.  82  at  O’C.  A total  loss  in  reflectance  of  only  0.03  is 
( ncrieiu  e l after  lone  term  exposuiC  to  solar  ultraviolet  radiation. 

To  obtain  high  solar  reflecting,  high  emittance  characteristics,  only  dielectric 
n.nterials  can  be  used.  These  of  course  will  support  static  charge  buildup  at 
geosynchronous  orbit.  Electrically  conducting  materials  in  many  instances  exhibit 
high  reflectances  to  solar  energy,  but  without  exception  have  low  thermal  emittanceS 
•.vhich  violate  the  requirements  for  solar  reflecting  cOatihg  applications. 

.At  the  onset  of  this  study  it  Was  planned  to  investigate  modifications  of  the 
.strictly  dielectric  characteristics  of  silica  fabric  by  interweaving  occasional  con- 
ductive yarns,  such  as  aluminum  or  stainless  steel,  Within  the  material.  These 
would  provide  paths  for  the  drainage  of  static  change  as  it  develops  in  geosynchro- 
nous orbit  missions.  Conductor  spacings  were  to  be  close  enough  to  effect  reduc- 
tion of  large  surface  gradients. 

.Although  the  experimental  plan  called  for  fabrication  of  Silica/metai  yarn 
interweaves,  baseline  data  collected  initially  for  silica  fabric  Itself  showed  that 
the  fabric  did  not  support  charge  buildup  under  electron  beam  bombardment  at 
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energies  to  ot  le&st  30  kev  with  asoociitod  cuit'feht  denkltieO  Uv  ekcedo  of  30  nA/cfn 
'Chis  seemed  to  be  anomalous  ih  view  of  the  high  resistivity  of  Silica  which  is  in 
excess  of  lo'"'^  ohm/m  at  ambient  conditions.  This  study,  then,  was  undertaken  to 
exfllain  the  unusual  behavior  exhibited  by  silica  fabric  under  bombardment  by  highly 
energetic  electron  beams  designed  to  simulate  conditions  found  at  geosynchronous 
altitudes. 

2.  REVIEW  OF  THE  SECONDARY  EMISSION  PROCESS 

Behavior  of  Silica  fabrics  in  a Simulated  plasma  charging  environment  indi- 
cated that  the  secondary  electron  emission  (SEE)  process  would  be  the  overriding 
consideration  in  the  absence  Of  photoelectric  effect  due  to  solar  illumination.-  Solar 
illumination,  of  course,  will  not  play  ah  important  role  in  neutralicing  static  charge 
buildup  during  that  time  a geosynchronous  Spacecraft  is  in  umbra  which  has  been 
shown  .to  be  the  most  probable  time  for  anomalous  events.  Knott^  has  also  shown 
the  importance  of  SEE  in  the  equilibrium  process  for  non..luminated  spacecraft. 

Experimental  data  on  the  secondary  emission  of  materials  yield  the  charaeteris 
tically  shaped  curve  in  Figure  1 which  is  common  to  most  substances.  This  curve 
relates  the  secondary  emission  ratio  (6)  to  the  energy  of  the  bombarding  primaries 
(Ep).  For  most  metals  and  graphite,  6 dOeS  not  exceed  l;  however,  a Slight  oxide 
layer  on  a metal  can  produce  a much  higher  value  for  6. 


Figure  1.  Characteristic  Secondary  Emission 
Curve  for  Most  Materials 


The  pririi&ry  features  of  interest  in  this  characteristic  are;  Ej,  the  first 
crossover,  fig*  the  oecond  crossover,  fij^,  the  primary  energy  of  maximum  6, 

6 jj,  the  maximum  secondary  emission  ratio,  and  the  crf<ss-hatched  area  Where 
the  secondary  emission  ratio  is  greater  than  l.  A simplified  explanation  for  the 


shajje  of  the  cum  would  be  that  the  secondary  emission  ratio  incroaseS  with  In- 
creasing primary  energy.  However,  these  secondaries  are  generated  along  the 
path  Of  the  primary  electron  as  It  penetrates  Into  the  Crystal  lattice  of  the  material 
and  the  Secondaries  must  then  diffuse  to  the  surface  where  they  can  be  emitted  as 
a free  secondary  electron.  Associated  with  this  diffusion  is  a diffusion  probability 
that  is  a decreasing  function  of  path  length.  At  the  point  in  the  characteristic. 
6(Ej,)  becomes  dominated  by  the  decreasing  diffusion  probability  and,  hence,  passes 
through  a maximum.  This,  of  course,  has  been  more  rigorously  treated  by  many 
authors.  The  Sternglass  approximation  discussed,  by  Dekker^  is  most  frequently 
cited.-  His  approximation  for  this  function  is  semi-empirical  and  considers  electron 
shell  structure  of  materials  as  related  to  atomic  number.  This,  approximation  has 
been  shown  to  correlate  well  with  experimental  data  when  corrected  for  back- 
scattered  electrons. 

The  major  shortcoming  of  the  Sternglass  approximation  is  that  it  does  not 
consider. non-normal  incidence  primaries.  Agalt.  Dekker,^  in  interpreting  efforts 
by  Brumng,  has  shown  that  6(Ep)  is  a strong  function  of  the  primary  incidence  angle 
with  an  approximate  1 /cos  6 dependence.  This  dependence  has  the  effect  of  both 
increasing  and  shifting  Eg  towards  the  higher  energy  primaries  thus  increasing 
the  cross-hatched  area  Shown  in  Figure  1.  From  this  and  consideration  of  the  sur- 
face geometry  in  Silica  fabric.  Which  has  the  following  characteristic  numbers  for 
normal  incidence  primaries 

®max  ~ 2. 1 to  2. 9 
^max  = 400  to  440  eV 
Ej  = 30  to  50  eV 

Eg  =2.3  keV 

it  can  be  concluded  that  secondary  emission  conductivity  can  effectively  reduce 
differential  charging  in  the  electron  bombardment  environment  found  at  geosyn- 
chronous orbit. 


3.  secondary  EMR^tON  CONDL'CTiVlTY 

Secondary  Emission  Conductivity  (SEC)  is  a well  known  process  used  primarily 
in  image  processing  vacuum  tubes  such  as  the  SEC  Vidicon  TV  camera  tube.  SEC 
targets  used  in  these  tubes  are  somewhat  different  than  silica  fabric;  however,  they 
have  In  common  an  inorganic  dielectric  matrix  mixed  with  continuous  voids  of  free 
space.  Generally  speaking,  inorganic  dielectrics  have  secondary  emission  ratios 
greater  than  1.  Silica,  for  example,  runs  from  2 to  3 for  normal  incidence  pri- 
maries. This  ratio  can  go  much  higher  for  non-normai  and  graaing  incidence.  As 
will  be  shown  later,  this  increase  in  the  peak  secondary  emission  ratio  and  the 
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Shift  of  the  second  cross-over  towards  higher  energy  primaries  for  nbn^normal 
Incidence  primaries  contributes  to  the  enhancement  of  SEC  in  silica  fabrics.  Both 
of  these  Shifts  may  be  viewed  as  in  increase  in  that  area  of  the  Secondary  emission 
curve  which  lies  above  the  d c i line.  Figure  2 illustrates  the  SEC  process  as  re- 
lated  to  A iiuartz  fiber  yarn  fabric. 
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PPIMARV  mClRUNS 


Figure  2.  The  sec  Proceae  as  Related  to  a Quartz 
Fiber  Varn  Fabric 


Because  secondary  electrons  generated  have  energies  less  than  lO  eV  and 
therefore  have  a longer  mean  life  time  as  compared  to  primaries  given  the  same 
mean-free  path,  the  SEC  process,  (Figure  2),  continues  until  free  electrons  exist 
in  all  the  inter-fiber  voids.  This  mean  free  path  is.  of  course,  a mechanical  pro- 
perty Of  the  dielectric  matrix  and  is  therefore  the  same  for  both  secondaries  and 
primaries. 

A typical  silica  fabric  contains  lO-ja  diameter  filaments.  Approximately  250 
filaments  are  contained  in  a yarn  strand  and  16  strands  or  more  are  used  to  produce 
a weaving  yam.  There  are  nominally  60  weaving  yarns  per  lineal  inch  of  fabric 
so  each  contains  almost  a Quarter  of  a million  filaments.  From  this,  it  is  evident 
that  .here  is  an  extremely  Urge  surface  to  volume  ratio  associated  with  Silica 
fabric  which  IS  an  essential  criteria  for  S£c  effect.  Secondary  electron  emission 
being  primarily  a surface  effect  is  the  contributing  factor  responsible  for  this  sur- 
face to  a volume  ratio  dependence. 

Secondaries  may  then  be  thought  of  as  a cloud  of  free  charges  within  the  dielec- 
tric matrix  and  in  the  presence  of  an  electric  field  will  migrate  through  the  matrix 


in  the  dlfectidrt  of  that  field  much  In  the  eame  manner  as  charge  carriers  move 
through  a conductor.  If  the  field  is  caused  by  a differential  charge  residing  on  the 
dielectric,  conductivity  will  continue  until  the  differential  charge  is  neutralised  and 
the  E fl.eld  dissljiated. 

The  SEC  effect  should  not  be  confused  with  electron  bombardment  induced  con- 
ductivity iERiC),  a Somewhat  related  phenomena  exhibited  in  dielectric  solids, 
since  the  EBIC  effect  is  not  a surface  process  as  is  SfiC,  Roth  processes  retjulre 
electron  bombardment  and  an  external  electric  field  to  cause  the  generated  sec- 
ondaries to  drift  producing  a conduction  current  through  the  material.  In  the  EBiC 
process  the  internal  secondaries  drift  in  the  conduction  band  of  the  solid,  while  in 
the  Sec  process  secondaries  are  "emitted"  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the 
field  through  the  vacuum  space  in  the  pores  of  a low  density  dielectric. 


4.  CHARGE  DENSITY  AMPLlElCATlON 


Several  questions  ma^.  .^rise  from  the  discussion  sO  far.  What  is  the  population 
density  of  the  free  electrons  in  the  fabric?  And  since  the  fabric  behaves  like  a 
conductor  in  a charge  bombardment  environment,  will  it  attenuate  the  propagation 
of  electromagnetic  radiation?  These  questions  are  related  since  electromagnetic 
wave  propagation  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  a plasma  medium.  Subsequently  it 
Will  be  Shown  that  the  free  electron  density  in  the  fabric  is  low  enough  to  have 
negligible  effect  on  wave  propagation  at  Communications  frequencies.  This  will  be 
a non-rigorous  analysis  of  the  free  electron  population /concentration  within  the  fabric. 


The  three  controlling  factors  of  this  phenomena 
are,  as  discussed  in  previous  sections;  the 
fixed  mean  free  path  independent  of  velocity; 
the  low  velocity  of  secondary  electrons;  and 
the  high  secondary  emiSsicn  ratio  of  the  fused 
silica  enhanced  by  non- normal  incidence  of 
the  primary  beam. 

Consider  a finite  volume  in  space  Of  cubic 
dimensions  (d)  Subject  to  an  electron  fluX, 

The  average  charge  density  (o)  inside 


this  volume  will  be  proportional  to  the  time  (t)  that  an  electron  is  within  its 
boundaries.  Since 


and  since 


a oc  t , 


6^0 


the  chdrg6  density  is  Invepsely  projjdttlonBl  tb  the  eleetrdh  velocity.  If  an  electron 


were  to  slow  down  from  Vp  to  v^,  there  would  be  k resitU&nt  Increase  in  charge 
density  (Ao)  which  would  be  proportional  to  the  velocity  ratio 


V_ 

AO  ^ ^ . 


The  velocity  of  an  electron  is  proportional  to  the  scjuare  root  of  its  energy  and 
by  Convention  the  velocity  Of  an  electron  is  usually  referred  to  by  its  energy,  there- 
fore 


Ao  = 


E * 

s 


The  Charge  density  can  also  be  increased. by  increasing  the  electron  fluJc  which 
essentially  occurs  with  the  secondary  emission  process  concurrently  with  a velocity 
reduction  So  in  effect  if  there  is  Secondary  emission  within  this  finite  volume,  the 
Charge  density  increase  is  approximated  by 


AO 


■‘Jf. 


where  (6)  is  the  Secondary  emission  ratio. 

Considering  a primary  electron  energy  of  10  keV,  the  fact  that  secondary 
electrons  are  within  the  10  eV  order  of  magnitude  and  ?n  approximate  Secbndaty 
emission  ratio  of  10  within  the  silica  fabric. 


Ac  ^ 10 


# 


s 320 


it  appeari  that  the  free  charge  density  within  the  fabric  will  be  approximately  320 
times  the  charge  density  in  the  primary  electron  environment. 

Traditional  metal  conductors  which  could  be  modeled  as  solid  plaSmS  have  free 
charge  concentrations  many  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  that  estimated  for 
the  fabtic.  For  the  purpose  of  electromagnetic  radiation  Shielding,  therefore,  the 
fabric  will  not  behave  as  a conductor  and  further  calculation  using  theories  developet 
for  wave  propagation  in  plasma  would  show  the  charge  concentration  levels  here  to 
be  of  little  consequence  in  attenuating  electromagnetic  radiation. 


5.  SECONDARY  EMISSION  CoNDUCTlVltY  IN  3ILICA  FABRIC 

Tests  were  performed  -o  measure  sec  for  several  silica  fabrics.  Results  of 
these  tests  explain  the  superior  behavior  of  this  material  when  subjected  to  a plasma 
environment. 


SiUca  fabHce  were  aubjected  to  bombardment  by  an  electron  beam  with  a known 
electric  field  imposed  across  the  cross-section  of  the  fabric,  this  was  accomplished 
by  mounting  a fabric  sample  on  a conductive  baekplate.  The  sample  was  held  in 
place  by  a wire  screen  (-90  percent  transmission)  in  intimate  contact  vilth  the 
fabric.  A potential  was  placed  between  the  Screen  and  the  bhckplate  and  the  cur- 
rent flow  monitored  while  varying  the  potential  across  the  fabric,  llesistance  of  the 
abrle  was  calculated  from  the  V/l  characteristics  aS  a function  of  beam  enercy  and 
density.  Figure  3 shows  this  test  configuration  schematically. 


. MAURtAi  sample 
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Figure  3.  Schematic  of  Secondary 
Emission  conductivity  Test 


Voltage  (Vj)  was  varied  and  the  current  (Ij)  was  measured.  These  were  used 
to  calculate  the  resistances  of  the  silica  fabrics  which  are  showh  in  Figure  4 for 
.T.  F.  Stevens  Style  381  and  Figure  5 for  Style  5?6  Astroduarti  Fabrics.  As  shown 
in  thest  figures  both  fabrics  exhibit  a constant  resistance  out  to  59  to  75  V across  the 
fabric  with  the  Style  581  having  the  lower  resistance  of  the  two.  The  resistance, 
however,,  is  much  lower  than  the  dc  resistance  Of  the  fabric  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  bombarding  beam.  This  resistance  then  decreases  aS  the  voltage  across  the 
fabric  IS  increased  until  it  reaches  another  plateau  above  120  to  ISO  V.  tfhls 
plateau  results  from  depletion  of  the  free  charge  carriers  within  the  cloth  as  the 
bombarding  beam  can  no  longer  sustain  the  requirement  for  charge  carriers  in  the 
fabric.  This  saturation  results  from  the  fact  that  the  experiment  is  forcing  a potential 
across  the  clothi  whereas,  in  an  actual  space  environment,  the  potential  will  dis- 
appear as  the  charges  are  depleted.  This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  lower  resis- 
tance characteristics  which  develop  as  the  current  density  of  the  beam  is  increased. 

Though  it  was  more  difficult  to  measure  and  comrol  the  bombarding  beam  when 
its  energy  was  reduced  below  3 keV,  it  appears  that  lower  energy  bombardment 
would  further  enhance  the  conductivity  of  the  fabric.  This  is  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  above  the  « = 1 ll^.e,  the  area  under  the  secondary  emission  curve  in- 
creases as  integration  is  extended  towards  the  lower  energy  primary  t-iectrons. 

'‘style  581  IS  ah  11-inll  thick  fabric  which  weighs  8 otlyd^.  While  Style  570  js 
27'^  mils  thick  With  a weight  of  19  oa/yd2. 
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As  the  beam  eher^y  Is  tnereased  above  5 KeV,  the  resietaitce  of  the  fabric 
tende  to  iheeease  because  the  ineideiit  eiectrans  generate  eeeomdaifies  deeper  within 
the  ttiatei*iul  where  they  are  unavail^le  to  act  as  charge  earriers  near  the  first 
surface  (wire  screen  side),  in  this  case  the  test  tends  to  be  besslhnlstic  because  at 
geosynchronous  altitud  ..  there  .the  always  3 to  5 keV  electrons  present  to  generate 
secondaries  near  the  surface. 

in  reviewing  the  results  of  this  experiment  it  would  appear  that  in  an  actual 
environment,  where  this  iS  a continuous  distribution  of  electron  energies,  the 
fabric  can  be  expected  to  support  no  more  than  a 3d0  V gradient.  In  fact  from 
conversations  with  Walter  vichman®  of  NASA  Goddard,  measurements  were  con- 
ducted in  his  laboratory  which  indicated  that  a lOO  V gradient  would  probably  be 
the  maximum  encountered.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  kilOvOlt  order  Static  poten- 
tials measured  at  GE  and  NASA-LeftC  in  other  experiments  using  monoenergetlc 
electron  beams  with  energies  greater  than  5 keV. 

6.  ELECTROSTATIC  Uli^CliARdE  INDUCED  RADIO 

erequency  interference 

In  considering  the  process  by  which  deposited  Charge  is  redistributed  within 
silica  fabric,  the  pos»«ibillty  of  micro-discharge  was  considered.  These  could  con- 
ceivably produce  electro -magnetic  radiation  causing  rauio  freouency  interference 
(RPt)  to  electronic  subsystems.  In  an  effort  to  study  these  effects  an  experiment 
was  conducted  to  measure  radiation  in  proximity  to  materials  in  an  electron  bom- 
bardment environment. 

Material  samples  were  placed  in  an  evacuated  Bell -jar  mounted  on  a grounde.’ 
metal  plate.  A Brad-Thompson  Industries  electron  gun. was  employed  as  the  elec- 
tron beam  source.  A thin  film  of  gold  (200  Jilwas  deposited  on  the  Inside  surface 
of  the  Bell -jar.  This  film  is  used  to  prevent  a charge  buildup  on  the  inside  glass 
surface  and  possible  RPl  from  spurious  discharges.  This  conductive  film  was  so 
thin  that  it  produced  little  attenuation  of  the  electrostatic  discharge  (ESD)  propa- 
gated field  (3  dB  loss  at  lOO  kHx  and  0.0  dB  loss  at  1 MMs).  All  tests  were  per- 
formed in  a shielded  room  Which  effectively  prevented  externally  produced  fields 
from  interfering  with  the  measurements  and  of  the  ESD  propagated  fields.  The  set- 
up is  shown  schematicelly  in  Figure  6. 

Samples  were  bombarded  by  a high  energy  mohoenergetic  electron  beam  at  a 
current  density  of  5 nA/cm  which  is  fjreater  than  that  normally  experienced  during 
geomagnetic  substorms.  The  beam  voltage  was  varied  from  5 to  25  kV.  Field 
strength  data  were  measured  at  30  cm  from  the  interference  Source  and  ie  expressed 
in  units  of  dB  relative  to  an  arbitrary  level.  Calibrated,  tuned  antennas  were  used 
to  measure  the  ESD  produced  fields.  The  spectral  density  at  UHF,  X-  and  S*band 
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Kswetnertts  induced  Rfi  Spectrum 


Were  bf  primary  corttern.  The  antennas  were  sufficiently  directive  to  reduce  the 
influence  of  the  propagated  fields  produced  by  the  electron  gun  source  itself.  This 
can  be  ejtplained  as  follows.  The  potential  difference  between  the  electron  gun  and 
the  samples  changes  simultaneously  with  the  electrostatic  discharge  and  the  change 
in  this  potential  difference  produces  a propagating  field.  A directive,  antenna 
effectively  reduces  this  Source  of  spurious  fields.  The  results  of  the  ESD  induced 
REi  field  measurements  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  materials  evaluated  ift  this  experiment  were: 

(1)  A conventional  multilayer  Insulation  blanket  consisting  of  15  layers  of 
1/2  mil  aluminized  Mylar  with  an  outer  (top)  layer  of  2 mil  thick  single 
sided  aluminized  Kapton  placed  with  the  uncoated  side  facing  out.  All 
metallic  film  surfaces  were  connected  to  a common  ground  point  with  a 
ground  strap. 

(2)  A multilayer  insulation  blanket  identical  to  that  described  in  (1)  above 
but  with  an  outer  layer  of  J.  F.  Stevens,  Style  503  Astroquartz  fabric 
(8  mils  thick  - weighing  3. 5 02 /yd^)  which  had  been  baked-at  800 ‘C 
for  two  hours  to  remove  siXing. 

(3)  A e-in.  aluminum  disc  with  2 X 2 cm  glass  covered  silicon  Solar 
cells  bonded  to  the  disc  with  Eccobond  67 C conductive  adhesive.  This 
solar  array  composite  was  grounded  Via  a strap  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  aluminum  plate. 

(4)  Optical  Solar  Reflector  (OSR)  tiles  bonded  to  a e-in,  diameter 
aluminum  plate  with  Eccobond  57C  conductive  adhesive.  A ground  strap 
was  connected  to  the  back  face  of  the  aluminum  disc  of  thlsOSR  c omposite. 
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(S)  Tw6  Idyerd  of  J,  p.  Stevens,  Style  581  Astfoqusi'fg  Pabfie  (each  8 mils 
thlek  find  weighing  8 oa/yd^  per  layer  I baked  at  AftO^C  for  three  hours 
t&  remove  slaing.  Both  layers  were  tied  to  a eommon  groynd  point  with 
a ground  strap. 


frequency  MHk 


Figure  7.  Electric  Field  Strength  Spectral  Distribution  for  Some  Spacecraft 
Materials  Under  15  kV  - 5 nA/cm2  Electron  Bombardment 


Results  obtained  from  this  series  of  ESD  induced  RFI  tests,  indicate  that  the 
multilayer  insulation  blanket  with  the  Kapton  outer  covering.  OSR  plates,  and  solar 
cell  arrays  produce  substantial  RFI  field  strengths  in  the  frequency  range  100  to 
10,000  MHa.  Astroquarta  503  and  581  (especially)  produced  Significantly  little  or 
no  RFI  field  Strengths  in  the  100  to  lO.OOO  MHa  frequency  range.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  about  1000  MMa  where  most  spacecraft  communication  is  done,  the  RFI 
generated  by  the  silica  fabric  samples  were  within  experiment  noise. 
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7.  f.ONCI.t)SIONP 


Silica  fabric  exhibits  rathef*  unique  bdhavloi  as  a dldiecti'le  spacecraft  thermal 
eofitral  coating.  It  has  been  shewn  that  It  will  net  sustain  a differential  charge  In 
excess  ef  100  V while  in  a slntulatod  electron  plasma  charging  environment.  This 
Is  contrary  to  the  behavior  of  other  dielectrics  tested  under  similar  conditions. 
Secondary  emission  conductivity  has  been  established  as  the  process  responsible 
for  this  desirable  characteristic.  Kssentlally,  the  primary  beam  Is  transmitted 
through  the  material  after  reducing  Its  velocity  to  under  100  eV,  ./here  it  can  be 
Harmlessly  conducted  and  uniformly  distributed  to  the  spacecraft  structure. 

Through  active  means  such  as  electron  guns  or  plasma  engines  the  structure  poten- 
tial can  be  controlled  with  respect  to  the  plasma  If  mission  requirements  dictate. 

As  the  bombardment  intensity  Increases  the  resistivity  of  the  material  corres- 
pondingly decreases  to  maintain  a fixed  differential  potential,  thus  the  material  acts 
as  a passive  control  device  in  a changing  environment  employing  a process  much 
like  dc  conductivity.  Other  dielectrics  redistribute  charge  by  electrical  arcing  and 
hence  can  produce  significant  RH  which  can  disrupt  a variety  of  spacecraft  sub- 
systems. Though  the  fabric  behaves  like  a conductor  during  bombardment,  the 
charge  carrier  density  in  the  material  is  sufficiently  low  so  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  propagation  of  electromagnetic  radiution.  This  means  the  material  can 

be  used  even  over  antennas  and  feed  horns. 

So  far.  testing  of  this  material  his  been  done  with  monoenergStic  electron 
beams,  in  the  actual  environment,  the  charged,  bombarding  particles  will  b»  dis- 
tributed over  a broad  range  of  energies  from  a few  eV  to  possibly  50  keV:  however, 
the  major  portion  of  the  population  will  be  below  10  keV.  With  the  low  energy  com- 
ponent always  present  secondary  emission  will  be  greater  and  the  fabric  behavior 
can  be  expected  to  be  much  improved  i s compared  to  the  results  reported  here. 
MOnOenergetic  bombardment  is  the  most  conservative  test  that  can  be  done  on  m.ater- 
lals  which  depend  on  Kgh  secondary  emission  for  desirable  behavior  unless  the 
bombarding  energy  is  h'ld  within  their  m.tst  efficient  emission  range. 

High  purity  silica  fabrics  should  be  considered  as  a prime  candidate  for  thermal 
control  application  on  geosynchronous  satellites.  The  properties  discussed  here 
show  what  can  be  expected  of  the  material,  and  with  utilization  design,  its  benefits 
can  be  maximized  for  each  spacecraft  application. 
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j^nfnrri  Infrttma 


and 

fioriMan  Oriar 
Lawit  Raiaandi  Cantor,  NASA 


1.  INTRODiJCfflON 

A dories  6t  labbr&tory  itieastiristTients  has  been  performed  to  explore  the  effects 
of  various  external  partdneters  on  the  Conductivity  projierties  Of  several  typical  and 
potential  spacecraft  insulating  materials  in  a simulated  space  environment. 

The  materials  tested  include  kaptout  Teflon,  duarte.  and  pOlyvinyiidene 
fluoride.  The  parameters  varied  in  these  tests  include  sample  thickness,  temper- 
ature. applied  vbltage.  Illumination  intensity  and  wavelength,  and  electron  beam 
energy  and  current  density.  Tests  were  performed  both  with  conventional  optically 
transparent  gold  front -surface  electrodes  and  with  the  front  Surfaces  of  the  test 
samples  exposed  directly  to  an  electron  beam.  All  tests  tvere  Conducted  in  a 

Vacuum  chamber  at  a pressure  Of  approximately  10 torr. 

12 

During  the  CourSe  of  this  program,  * a rather  large  number  of  teSts  were 
performed  and  many  tests  were  repeated  Several  times  to  Verify  unexpected  results. 

Odd 


It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  to  present  s detailed  compilatloh  of  the  results 
of  these  tests  but  to  summarise  some  of  the  more  interesting  general  propei^les  of 
the  materials  tested. 

Many  of  these  properties  should  be  of  specific  interest  to  those  involved  In  the 
modeling  of  spacecraft  charging  effects,  in  laboratory  simulation  testing  of  space- 
craft materials,  and  in  the  design  of  future  spacecraft. 


2.  SOME  t£ST  Results 

The  test  setup  shown  schematically  in  Figure  1 was  used  to  Obtain  the  results 
Shown  in  Figures  2 through  11. 

Test-samples  were  prepared  by  sputtering  200X  thick  gold  center,  and  guard 
electrodes  on  the  front  surfaces  and  somewhat  thicker  gold  ground  electrodes  On 
the  back  surfaces. 

The  area  of  the  center  electrode  is  approximately  *1  cm  . Although  total 
measured  bulk  currents  are  shown  in  the  figures,  the  effective  bulk  resistivities 
^bulk^  can  be- calculated,  since 

^bulk  ^ ^ (ohm^m)  (i) 

V is  thi&  api^li^d  voltage,  I is  the  iheasured  ctit*rent,  &nd  d is  the  dample 
thickiiees  in  meterS. 

S&mple  temperature^  were  controlled  by  heating  or  cooling  the  large  aluminum 
block  On  which  the  aamples  were  mounted* 

For  some  teats,  a xenon  light  source  was  used  to  illuminate  the  sample#  through 
a quartz  window  in  the  vacuum  chamber.  Provisions  were  included  fbr  attenuating 
the  light  Using  neutral  density  filters  and  for  selecting  a particular  portion  of  the 
optical  Spectrum  using  a series  of  bandpass  filters. 
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Flgut*e  1.  Setup  fot*  Frdtiit -Suffice  Eleetrbde  Teets 
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Figure  2.  Dark -Bulk  Current  in  Kapton  V (5  mil)  at 
veribus  Temperatures 


Figure  2 shows  an  example  of  variations  in  conductivity  with  changes  in  Sample 
temperature.  The  sample  material  in  this  case  was  Kapton  V. 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  types  of  Kapton  are  available.  Kapton  H (which 
was  also  tested)  has  been  widely  used  in  spacecraft  thermal  blankets.  Kapton  V 
is  reported  to  have  similar  general  properties  but  to  allow  less  shrinkage  at  ele- 
vated temperatures. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Figure  2 that  the  dark  bulk  conductivity  of  Kapton  v in- 
creases considerably  with  increasing  temperature. 

The  values  Of  current  Shown  in  Figure  2 were  each  measured  1 min  after  the 
corresponding  voltages  were  applied. 

in  these  particular  tests,  the  initial  displacement  currents  appeared  to  have 
become  negligible  and  the  conduction  currents  were  relatively  stable  after  86  iec- 
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dndd.  This  was  Aot  true  In  All  tests,  however,  And  in  tnsny  OASes,  the  meAsufed 
Ourfents  in  vAriOUS  mAterlAls  under  eertAin  conditions  continued  to  chSnge  consider - 
Ably  fon  ^riods  Of  seven Al  hours. 

F'igure  3 UlustrAtes  the  effect  of  mAterisl  thickness  on  effective  bulk  con- 
ductivity Of  fCApton  H.  ft  csn  be  seen,  for  exAtnple,  thAt  with  An  Applied  voltige  of 
Id  kv,  reducing  the  mAterlAl  thickness  fay  A fActOr  of  2.  S produces  An  incresse  in 
current  of  two  orders  of  mAgnitude.  This  corresponds  to  A 40X  increAse  in  effective 
bulk  conductivity. 
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Figure  S.  Bulk  Current  in  Kapton  V mil)  at  2it^C 


Figure  5 illustrates  the  short -term  effeet  of  illumination  on  the  bulk  conductiv- 
ity of  Kapton  V.  The  kenon  lamp*  in  this  case*  was  used  tb  produce  a power  density 
bf  1 solar  cbnstaiit.  («  1. 4 kW/m^)  at  the  aample  surface.  With  an  applied  voltage  of 
10  kV,  the  measured  bulk  eurrent  with  tllumlnation  is  more  than  four  orders  of 
magnitude  higher  than  the  dark  bulk  current. 

Similar  but  less  pronounced  effeots  were  observed  in  fep  teflon  and  in  quartz 
as  shown  in  Figures  6 and  7. 
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Flgufe  6.  Bulk  Current  In  FBP  Tefldti  (S  rnll) 
at  lOCC 


'The  data  in  Figufd  d were  obtained  at  10d*C.  The  Offect  o 'uttiination  wae 
reduced  at  lower  tenipefatures..  Even  at  idO'C,  the  relative  incfeaee  in  cbnductiv 
ity  in  FEF  Teflon  was  two  or>>r§  of  niagnitude  less  than  that  dbeerved  in  Kapton  V 
at  22 »C. 
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figure  7.  Bulk  Current  in  Quart*  (lO  mil)  at  lOO*C 


The  data  in  figure  7 were  obtained  at  100 "C  with  an  incident  energy  denalty 
equivalent  to  two  ao’ar  constants.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  effect  6f  illumination  on 
the  conductivity  Cf  quart*  is  also  significantly  lowef^  than  that  observed  in  Kafiton  V 
The  data  in  f igures  5,  fi,  and  7 Were  all  obtained  within  S min  ef  the  time  that 
the  samples  w6fe  Initially  exposed  to  illumination. 
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Figure  9.  Durk-Bulk  Curt^ent  in  Kepton  H 
(S  mil)  &t  100 *C:  Before  and  65  Hours  After 
6. 5 Hours  of  1 Sun  Illumination 

Figurs  9 illustrates  th&t  the  dark  bulk  conductivity  after  6.  S hr  Of  illutnination 
i^emains  thi^es  orders  of  magnitude  higher  even  69  hr  after  the  lamp  is  turned  off. 

This  long-term  phenomenon  may  have  an  important  effeot  on  the  oharglng  prop 
ertles  Of  Kapton  H materials  on  SynOhrohous  orbit  satellites,  particularly  during 
eclipse  periods. 


f'igutfe  10.  Noi‘ttiali*ed  fiulk  Photocurrentfl  In  Kapton  V 
(5  mil'  at  22“C 


III  order  to  determine  the  optical  wavelengths  at  which  the  conductivity  of  the 
sample  materials  IS  most  enhanced,  tests  were  performed  with  various  bandpass 
filters  inserted  between  the  xenon  lamp  and  the  samples.  Since  the  actual  power 
density  at  the  test  sample  location  varies  with  bandpass  filter  transmission  proper 
ties  and  available  lamp  power  within  the  passband,  the  raw  results  of  these  tests 
have  been  normalized.  The  bulk  currents  shown  in  Figures  10  and  11  represent 
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Wirwe  11.  Nptoaliaed  Bulk  BhotocUireut  in  Bdlyvinylidene 
Fluoride  (2  inil)  at  22 *C 


the  meaaured  currents  normaliaed  for  an  incident  power  density  of  1. 4 kW/tti^ 
concentrated  within  the  filter  passband. 

It  can  be  Seen  that  the  peak  bulk  noritiaueed  current  occurs  in  the  500  to  580  nm 
paesband  for  Kaptoh  V and  in  the  450  to  524  nm  passband  for  polyvinylidene  fluoride. 
For  both  of  these  materials,  these  wavelengths  correspond  to  regions  of  transition 
from  high  optical  density  to  low  optical  density. 
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Figure  12.  Setup  for  Electron-Beam  Tests 


The  test  cCilfiguratioii  used  for  tests  in  which  the  froiit-siirfsces  of  samples 
were  exposed  directly  to  an  electroh-beSm  is  shown  in  Figure  12. 

During  the  performance  of  electroh-besuh  tests  on  Kaptoh-V,  It  was  foutad  that 
with  a Constant  Incident  electron -beam  density,  the  magnitude  of  the  bulk  current 
obtained  at  a specific  electron-beam  energy  depends  On  the  beam  energies  used  for 
preceding  test  points. 


6l£CfrA0N-BEAM  ENER&V toV 

Figure  13.  D&rk-Buik  Current  vs  Beam  Energy  in 
itaptOh  V (5  mil)  at  22  «C 

An  ekatflple  6f  thia  "hysteresis"  effect  is  Shown  in  Figure  13.  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  left-hand  cut'rent  seale  On  this  figure  is  not  lOgarithihic  but  linear. 

The  initial  measured  currents  Obtained  by  stepping  the  incident  electron-beam 
energy  up  from  1 keV  to  10  keV,  while  maintaining  the  inOident  beam  current  con- 
stant at  1 liA/cm^,  are  connected  by  the  line  labeled  1.  EaOh  of  these  currents  was 
measured  after  the  incident  beam  had  remained  at  the  indicated  energy  for  Oo  sec- 
onds. 

The  line  labeled  2 shours  the  currents  obtained  as  the  beam  energy  was  stepped 
down  from  10  keV.  it  can  be  seen  that  curves  1 and  i are  <|Uite  dlffereid.  Addi- 
tional test4  itidicate  that  after  Stepping  through  the  entire  energy  range  several  times 
In  the  dark,  the  results  become  similar  in  either  direction  iaS  shown  in  curves  4 and 
8)  and  te  "hysteresis"  effect  is  no  longer  evident. 

However,  after  the  completion  of  Test  8.  the  electron -beam  was  turned  Off  for 
80  sec  while  the  sample  was  exposed  to  1 Sun  of  illumination.  The  lamp  was  then 
turned  Off  ana  the  dark  electron-beam  test  was  repeated  yielding  the  results  shown 
by  curve  7, 
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Figure  14.  Bulk  Currents  in  Polswlnylidene  Fluuride 
mil)  at  22»C 


The  results  of  this  and  other  tests  Indicate  that  short  periods  of  lllumlnatloh 
tnd  to  “eraSS"  the  sami>ie  and  return  it  to  near  its  original  State. 

The  rssults  shown  in  Figure  13  were  obtained  with  Kapton  V.  Similar  effects 

ere  observed  using  pOlyvinylidene  iluorlde  samples.  . 

In  additional  tests  It  was  fourtd  that  this  hysteresis  effect  does  not  occur  If  the 

amples  are  iUmhlnated  thrOughodt  the  tfest  sequence. 

Prellmihary  results  Of  both  dark  and  Illuminated  electroh-besm  tests  on 
^lyvinylidene  fluoride  and  Kipton  1 ar  e Shown  in  Figures  14  and  15» 

Figure  14  indicates  that  for  f»iyvinyiidene  fluoride,  at  Incident  beam  energies 
ibmre  approximately  ft  keV.  ihe  bulk  current  is  limited  by  the  available  Incident 
team  current  density.  This  iS  true  both  With  ahd  without  lllUmlrtation. 
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ELECTRON-BEAM  INIROV  — ktV 

Figttfe  15.  Bulk  Currents  In  KUpton  V (S  mil)  Ut  22*C 


With  Kaptnn  V,  however,  the  bulk  current  increases  significantly  under  lllu 
mlnatidn  as  Is  shown  in  Figure  IS. 

The  reasons  for  reduced  dark  bulk  currents  with  increased  incident  current 
density,  particulSrly  at  lower  beam  energies  0bSw?.  ed  in  Kapton  V,  have  not  yet 
been  explored. 
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1 CONCLUSIONS 


The  data  (ifedented  lUuetrate  edme  of  the  complexities  in  eleetHcal  charae- 
terletics  exhibited  by  typieal  sphoecPaft  materials  as  a result  of  Interactions  with 
v&ribud  conditions  of  thsix*  envlrtftttierit.. 

Increased  concern  with  Spaoecraft  charging  phenomena  and  thelf  effects  has 
recently  resulted  in  increased  efforts  to  provide  more  complete  models  of  the  space 
environment  and  its  interaction  with  spacecraft.  There  is,  however,  at  present, 
a critical  lack  of  theoretical  and  experimental  information  on  material  properties 
for  use  in  these  efforts  as  well  as  in  the  design  of  future  spacecraft  and  in  the 

development  of  new  spacecraft  materials. 

in  particular,  efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  a better  understanding  of  both 
the  short-term  and  long-term  effects  of  the  space  environment  on  material  proper- 
ties and  of  the  effects  of  nwiterial  properties  on  spacecraft  charging  phenomena. 
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8.  Investigotion  of  Conductive  Thermal  Contiol 
Cootings  by  o Contoctless  Method  In  Mxuo 
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Goddaid  Space  Flight  Ctmar.  NASA 
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Abstract 


A technique  for  determining  the  eondudtance  per  unit  area  of  thermal  control 
cbatlngs  for  "electrostatically  clean"  spacecraft  fa  described,  in  order  to  siinu- 
late  Orbital  conditions  more  closely,  current-density-voltage  (j-V)  curves  are 
Obtained  by  a contactless  method  in  which  the  paint  on  an  aluniinum  substrate  is 
tte  anode  of  a vacuum  diode  configuration  with  a tungsten  filament  cathode.  Con- 
ductteces  per  unit  wea  which  satisfy  the  International  Sun  Earth  Explorer  <ISEE) 
requirement  of  J/V  = lO"®  A/V  cm2  have  been  observed  On  black  paints  containing 
carbon  and  in  white  and  green  paints  filled  with  ilnc  oxide  which  has  been  "fired" 
in  order  to  Induce  defect  conductivity.  Because  of  surtace  effects  and  the  non  ' 
homogenous  nature  of  paints,  large  discrepancies  are  found  between  measure- 

***?  cohtactless  method  and  ineasurements  emplCying  metallic  contacts, 
partictdarly  at  lOUr  current  densities.  Therefore,  measurements  with  metallic 
contacts  are  considered  to  be  of  questionable  Value  in  deciding  the  suitability  Of 
coatings  for  electrostatic  charge  control. 


i.  INTROIDUCTION 


In  Order  to  minimise  interference  of  spacecraft  charging  with  low  enei^ 
plasma  and  electric  field  measuremems  on  the  iSee  missions,  potential  differences 


b^ween  dark  and  illuminated  seetldiis  df  the  apaeeeraft  surface  are  to  be  kept  to 
lees  than  1 Volt.  Under  net  durreftt  densities  (j)  Of  about  10‘®  A ora’^  resulting 
from  photoeldotrons  and  plasma  eleotrons  in  IS££  orbits*  oonductanoe  per  unit 
area  of  E/A  = j/v  ^ lo”®  A cm’^  v’^  are  therefore  reouired  of  thermal  oontrol 
ooatliigs  over  metal  surfaces.  In  terms  of  material  parameters,  this  requirement 
can  be  expressed  as 

^ = R.  A = p‘d*l6®SlcM^  (1) 

where  0 is  the  specific  resistivity  in  n cm  and  d the  thickness  of  the  coating  In  cm. 
For  their  product  the  term  "area  resistance"  seems  to  be  appropriate.  Since  it  is 
also  the  product  of  a resistance.  R,  and  the  area.  A,  over  which  it  is  measured. 

Thermal  control  paints  are  tsrpically  5 • 10“®  to  10"^  cm  thick,  and  resistivi- 
ties of  < 10^^  ft  cm  are  therefore  required.  Inorganic  paints,  particularly  those 
based  on  zinc  oxide  and  alkali  silicates,  were  considered  as  promising  candidates 
with  "semiconducting"  zinc  Oxide  as  pigment.  Their  preparation,  optical  proper- 
ties. and  environmental  stability  are  described  in  a previous  paper.  ^ 

By  expressing  the  resistivity  requirement  in  the  form  of  Eq.  (i).  one  tacitly 
assumes  that— at  Constant  temperature-p  is  a true  material  parameter,  indepen- 
dent o£  voltage,  that  iS.  the  conduction  mechanism  is  ohmic  in  nature.  In  wide  gap 
Semiconductors  and  insulators,  however,  ohmic  conduction  is  the  mcceptioh.  rather 
than  the  rule,  because  it  occurs  only  if  the  concentration  Of  (thermally  generated) 
free,  or  conduction,  electrons  far  exceeds  that  of  Injected  (space  charge)  electrons. 
Since  the  conCeiUration  of  thermal  electrons  in  insulators  is  small  and  injected  and 
trapped  charge  densities  are  strongly  field  dependent,  conduction  in  thin  films  Of 
insulators  or  semiconductors  is  Strongly  voltage  dependent  with  the  Ohmic  (linear) 
portion  of  the  j-V  curve  Occurring  at  lew  voltages,  where  it  is  easily  obscured  by 
contact  effects,  that  is.  by  interface  po*eatials  at  the  semiconductor-cOntact  inter- 
face. Recognizing  that  conductivity  is  both  voltage  and  electrode  dependent.  We 
prefer  to  express  the  "conductivity  specification"  as  a conductance-per-unit-area 
requirement  in  the  form 

^ > 10‘®  Acm"^  for  V « 1 Volt  (g) 

With  the  added  Stipulation  that  such  conductance  be  measured  under  conditions 
closely  Simulating  those  of  the  actual  application,  that  iS,  with  a "free"— or  con- 
tactleSs— sti:*face  in  an  electron  plasma.  Such  a contactless  te.  hnique  has  been 
described  by  Bentlage  at  el.  ® and  applied  to  determine  the  changes  in  conductance 
resulting  from  Surface  contamination  Of  conductive  coatings.  iVe  hiVe  adapted  this 
method  to  the  measurement  Of  thermal  control  paints  and  other  spacecraft  coatings . 
in  the  course  of  deveicq>ing  conductive  paints  for  the  ISEE  program. 
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2.--MEASIIIIEMENT  SEtUP  AND  PROdEDlillE 


The  test  SetUh  aa  flchetiaatieaUy  shown  in  Flguf e 1 is  a vacuum  diode  configura- 
tion consisting  of  a4ungsten  filament  cathode  and  2 symmetrically  arranged  anodes. 
Both  anodes  are  2.  S cm  diameter  aluminum  die  s.  One  of  which  is  covered  On  one 
Side  With  the  coating  to  be  measured  and  the  otli«.  serves  as  reference  diode.  They 
are  mounted  in  a copper  block,  which  can  be  heated  and  cooled  by  means  of  copper 
coils  through  Which  liquid  Ng  or  hot  air  is  passed.  Electrical  insulation  Of  the 
anodes  against  the  copper  block  is  provided  b/  a Teflon  mount  and  an  effective 
anode  Surface  of  1 cm  area  is  defined  by  an  aperture  in  the  form  of  a copper  ring 
preceding  the  anode.  This  aperture  is  directly  a^ached  to  the  copper  block,  which 
is  at  ground  (cathode)  potential. 


Figure  1.  Schematic  of  Test  Setup  for  the 
Contactless  Measurement  Of  Paint  Desist^ 
anees  (Lower  f»art).  and  its  fcduivalent 
Piectrlcai  Circuit  (tipper  Part).  The 
reference  anode,  arranged  symmetrically 
to  the  filament,  is  not  Shown 


Filament  powef  la  supplied  by  a current  regulated  dc  power  au]^ply 
voltage  by  either  a bipolar^'  or  positive  regulated  power  s’iPPiy*  ^ u r 
ana  eurrent  are  measured  by  means  o^  a high  impedance  0 2-  10  ^‘8‘tal 

voltmeter^'*’  and  digital  picoamp-meter.  respectively.  All  electrical  cortwc 
tions  are  made  by  means  of  Shielded  cables,  permitting  Current  measurements 

abrve  a noise  current  of  approximately  2 • 10  amperes.  , ^ ^ ^ 

The  eduivalent  circuit  of  the  measurement  setup  can  be  represented  by  a re- 
sistance. R..  in  series  with  the  internal  resistance  of  the  diode  and  an 
equal  to  the^work  function  difference  between  the  paint  and  its  substrate 
Accordingly,  the  conductance  per  unit  area  of  the  paint  is  ^ 

ference  in  Slope  of  the  j-V  curves  Of  the  reference  diode,  and  of  the  (painted)  tAe 
urement  diode  of  equal  area.  A.  as  Illustrated  in  Figure  2.  For  a given  current 
density,  j.  the  anode  voltage  V^.  across  the  measurement  diode 

= jR  • A + than  that  across  the  reference  diode.  For  j 0,  thi  dtffe 
ence  becomes  equal  to  and  the  conductance  per  unit  area  of  the  pSlnt  .san  be 
determined  as 


/ 

\ a) 


paint 


■ 


(A  cm'^v"^) 


(3) 


The  conductance  of  the  reference  diode  at  current  densities  of  10‘®  A cm'^ 


-6  -2  f-1 

< j < lO"^  is  Of  the  order  of  5 • 10  A cm  V 


which  determines  the  upper 

limit  of  conductance  values  that  can  be  reliably  measured  as  approximately 
10''^  A cm’^  the  lower  limit  iS^set  by  the  nOlse  current  and.a  maximum  ano 

voltage  of  ~ 200  V as  ~ lO"^^  A cm"  V"  . 


^^^Kepco  Model  Ck8  - 5 MHS 

(P>KepC0  Model  bop  72,  -76  V < < +70  V 

^®’Kepco  Model  HB  4 AM,  for  0 < V^<  360  V 

^’^^MUltlmeter  H.  P.  34' 

^®^Keithly  Model  446 
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Figure  2.  fyiileal  Current^ density 
vS  Voltage  Curves  fdr  the  Referende 
Anode  (Aluminum)  add  Anodes 
Fainted  with  vu^lous  Zino  Okide- 
Silieate  Paint?  (Solid  Curves). 
Caloulated  curves  for  "ohmie" 
coatings  ha^ng  c^ea  resistances 
of  10‘  ft  cm*.  10®  0 cm"  and  10®  ft 

mtm2  *Udi  Abrtitt  afl 


the  reference  anode  (Al)  are  shown 
for  comparison.  Real  paints  are 
characterised  by  a change  in  work 
function  ( ) and  a vOltage>dependent 
conductance  per  unit  area 


3.  COAflNGS 

the  inorganic  coatings  investigated  here  are  modifications  of  a previously  de- 
veloped stable,  white  pairrt.  designated  as  MS-?4.  this  flight-proven  coating  is 
formtJated  with  calcined  Cine  okide  pigment  of  the  type  SP-30O  (New  Jersey  Zinc) 
and  potassium  silicate  as  vehicle.  Ry  substituting  "conductive"  ainc  okide  for 
SP-SOO,  electrically  conductive  coatings  can  be  prepared.  Commercially  available 
conductive  Okides  as  well  as  "fired"  SP-500  have  been  investigated  with  potassium 
silicate,  sodium  silicate,  and  a mixture  of  lithium  and  potassium  silicate  as  binders. 
The  "firing" process  consists  cf  heating  the  SP-SOO  to  1150*C  fOr  15  min  in  air.  The 
process  employed  for  the  commercial  oxides  HC  6l5  and  HC  238  are  proprietary  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  lattice  defects  introduced  by  these  processes  result  in  donor, 
acceptor,  and  trapping  centers  that  not  only  govern  the  Charge  transport  but  also 
act  as  color  centers  and  therefore  affect  the  optical  properties  as  well.  Consider* 
able  effort  was,  therefore,  expanded  to  arrive  at  coatings  which  meet  both  the 
conductance  requirement  of  j/V  > 10“®  A cm‘^  and  solar  absorptance  require- 
ment of  ftg  ^ 0. 3 of  the  "white"  areas  of  the  ISEE  Spacecraft.  For  the  main  body  of 
the  satellite,  thermal  design  called  for  a green  paint  Of  dig  " 0.6#  which  has  been 
achieved  by  adding  - 2 percent  of  cobalt  okide  to  the  zinc  oxide  before  firing.  For 
black  surfaces,  a commercial,  carbon  filled  polyurethane  paint  iChemgiate  H322) 

with  etc  B 6.  SO  and  e » d.  86  was  recommerded.  We  include  measurements  of  this 
S n 
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p.l«  Mcause  1.  marked  al«B««ce  b«««n  ca^ylBBB  Bdn. 

dudtoAda  valued  and  eondueialwe  measupad  with  metallic  g-p 


4.  results  AND  ANALYSIS 


4.1  GonUctledd 

topical  cenducttBce  ve  vdltage  curved  arc  dh««  In  Figure  S.  At  iw 
curreS^dcneitj-  Increaued  linearly  irttn  voltage  (Ohm’e  Law)  wnlcn  can  be  ewred-ed 


as 


J 


“o«%T 


(4) 


Hgure  3.  CbnduetSfteS  Per 
Jnlt  Arsa  aS  a Puiustlon  bf 
for  Varldus  Zlnts- 
JaldeySlUcata  CotobiftatibijS  and 
6r*  rartoA  (Chomgiaae  H-322) 
irtd  Cbrtductlve  Zlnc  CMtlde  In 
Pbiyu^ethans 


SS2 


! 
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When  the  v&ltage  Is  Inefeased,  eurrent  density  incpeosefl  quadratically  with 
voltage  (Child's  Law),  or  the  eondlietaftee  increases  llnoarly  with  voltage.  This 
charaeterlstie  le  typical  of  Spaee  Charge  Limited  Conduetanco  (SCLC),  that  is,  of 
charge  transport  governed  by  the  intoractlen  of  injected  (space)  charge  Wi.h  trapping 
centers  of  the  material,  whoso  energy  levels  lie  between  the  steady  state  Fermi 
level  and  the  conduction  band.  According  to  the  theory  of  SCLC,  summarized  In 
Figure  the  relationship  between  current  density,..-!,  and  voltage,  V,  is  given  by 


d 


9n9tt 


9 . v2 


8d'“ 


(5) 


Where  n$  is  an  effective  mobility,  c the  dielectric  constant  and  d the  thickness  of  the 
material.  The  trapping  factor,  $ , Is  the  ratio  of  free  space  charge,  (In  the 
conduction  band)  and  the  trapped  space  charge  p^,  under  equilibrium  conditions  and 
Is  given  by 


(6) 


where  Is  the  density  of  states  in  the  conduction  band  and  N.^,  the  density  of  elec 
tron  traps  at  an  energy  E,p  beidw  the  conduction  band,  situated  at  energy  E^. 


Figure  4.  Space  Charge  Limited  J-V 
Characteristic  for  art  insulator  Containing 
Shallow  Traps 
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4.2  Temperatute  Dependence! 

tt  is  apparSM-firotn  fiqs.  <5)  and  (6)  that  the  tempeMiture  dependence  df  the 
effective  Mobility,  or  of  the  conductivity,  will  give  the  position  of  the  trap  levet  iA 
the  band  gap.  For  our  standard  paint  MS^t4  (SP-500  iniC-siUcate).  the  tempera- 
ture dependence  Is  plotted  in  Figure  5.  * from  vdiich  the  energy  Of  the  trap  level  is 

obtained  as  (F^  - E.^)  ~ d.  tS  ± 0. 05  eV  in  good  agreement  with  published  values  for 

high-reslstlvity.  Li-doped  ZnO.  ^ It  is  important  to  note  here  that  conductivity 
variations  from  sample  to  sample  of  the  same  batch  are  of  the  order  of  a factor 
3 to  5.  and  to  point  out  that  measurements  on  a different  batch  Showed  the  same 
temperature  dependence  and  variation- within  the  batch,  but  conductivity  was  about 
10  times  higher  overalL  We  attribute  these  variations  to  the  heat  treatment  In- 
herent in  the  measurement  procedure,  in  which  the  samples  are  heated  to  ~ 200*C 
for  various  lengtiis  of  time  and  measured  while  cooling.  Room  temperature  eon- 
ductivities  of  MS-14  which  has  never  been  heated  are  about  100  times  higher  than.. 
those  shown  in  Figure  5.  After  heating  to  300‘C  for  30  min,  a decrease  in  conduc- 
tivity by  a factor  of  lO  to  20  was  noted.  Preliminary  experiments  on  fired  SP-500  In — 
Na- silicate  did  not  reveal  any  dependence  on  heat  treatment,  but  further  work  is 
required  to  establish  the  mechanism  responsible  for  this  effect. 


Figure  S.  Temperature  Dependence 
of  the  Area  Resistance  of  MS-74 
Paint.  (SP-500  in  Potassium-Silicate) 
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*These  data  in  Figure  5 were  obtained  at  DFVlR,  Braunschweig,  Dermany«  with 
liquid  gallium  contacts. 


4.3  tkade-ott  Between  Solar  Abao'iptanee  andXonilttekance 

As  was- alludsd  to  earlier,  the  "fltihg"  process  which  results  -n  increased 
electrical  conductivity  of  alnc  OSride,^  also  Induces  color  centers^  In-tiie  case  of 
SP-SOO,  Ae  oxide  turns  yellow  and  solar  absorptance  increases  from  0. 2 to  0,4. 
The  cotoductive  corotaetelal  oxide  HC  016  also  has  ah  Og  of  - 0.4.  In  attempts  tC 
produce  whiter  paints  while  staying  witbm  the  iSfifi  conductance  specification,  we 
investigated  mixtures  of  the  highly  conductive  formulation  (3,  a = HC  016  In  Ha- 
SUlcate)  and  our  standard  white  paint  MS-74  (l,c  = SP-500  InH-slllcate).  The 
results  are  summarized  in  Figure  6 from  which  It  IS  apparent  that  paints  having 
conductance-per-umt-area  of  2 10‘®  A cm'^V^  and  solar  absorptances  of  <0.3 
cannof,  be  obtained  by  this  approach.  Whether  a better  trade-off  can  be  achieved 
by  variattOnS  of  the  temperature,  time,  and  atmosphere  of  the  zinc  oxide  firing 
procese  remains  to  be  Investigated, 


Figure  6.  Solar  Absorptance 
<(kg)  and  conductance  Per 
Unit  Area  as  a Function  of 
the  Mixing  Ratio  for  Mixtures 
of  a Conductive  Paint 
(S,a  <•  HC  016  Z aO  In 
Na-Slllcate).  and  a White, 
Non-CondUctlVe  Paint 
MS-?4  (1,C  « SP-500  ZnO 
in  K*^lllcate) 
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4.4 CMi^drieon  of  Contact  And  ContActlew  MeaautemcAU 

In  general  conductance  obtained  with  sllvev  fialnt  contacts  show  the  same 
atfong  voltage  dependence,  but  ate  higher  by  up  to  devetal  decades  than  those  Ob- 
tained by  the  contactless  method  and  they  are  higher  in  air  than  in  vacuum.  The 
differences  between  the  two  metheds  in  vacuum  is  most  pronounced  for  paint  fornm^ 
latlons  in  which  the  conductivities  of  pigment  and  binder  are  orders  of  magnitude 
apart,  as  illustrated  in  PigUte  7 for  carbon  and  conductive  zlnO  Oxide  in  polyur- 
ethane. fhe  commercial  black  paint  Chemglaze  H-322  (5  weight  % carbon) 
appears  about  10®  times  more  conductive  \:ith  metal  electrodes  than  with  the 


Figure  7.  comparison  of 
Conductance  Values  of 
Carbon/Polyuremane  and 
2 inc-omde  / Polyurethane 
Paints  Obtained  by  Measure- 
ments with  Ag- Paint  Contacts 
(Solid  Lines)  and  by  Contact- 
less Measurements  (Broken 
Lines) 
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eleetl!Oki  plasma  as  Suz^aee  contact.  In  the  ease  of  the  mOne  heavily  loaded  zinc 
oxide/poiytirethane  paint,  thedifference  is  about  a factor  of  10^  which,  at  least  in 
part.  Is  due  to  the  lower  conductivity  of  ainc  okide  as  compared  to  carbon.  The 
different  results  obtained  by  the  two  contacting  techniques  can  perhaps  be  qualita- 
tively understood  as  being  due  to  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  paints  on  a micro- 
scopic scale.  As  a dispersion  of  a "conductive"  phase  (the  pigment)  in  a "non- 
conductive"  dielectric  (the  binder),  the  paint  Surface,  consisting  of  conductive 
islands  in  a non-conductive  matrix  charges  to  a highly  nOn-uniform  surface  poten- 
tial, with  insulating  areas  essentially  at  cathode  potential  and  conductive  areas  at 
abode  potential,  respectively.  The  effective  potential,  which  governs  the  anode 
current,  is  a complex  function  of  absolute  and  relative  island  geometry,  that  is, 
of  particle  Size  and  concentration  of  the  pigment.  With  a metallic  contact,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Surface  becomes  an  equipotential  surface.  The  resistive  areas  are 
"shorted  out"  and  the  measured  conductance  is  the  sum  of  the  conductances  of  all 
conductive  paths  through  the  Sample,  and  therefore  mainly  a characteristic  of  the 
conductive  component  alone,  rather  than  of  the  paint  as  a whole. 


5.  CONCLUSIONS 

Thermal  control  paints  which  meet  the  iSBiS  conductances  specification  of 
j/ V S 10”®  A cm”®  v”  ^ at  V = 1 volt  and  T 300  K have  been  formulated  with  Semi- 
conducting zinc  oxide  pigment  and  alkali  silicate  binders.  As  in  semiconductors, 
their  charge  transport  properties  are  strong  functions  of  Voltage  and  temperature 
and  depend  on  both  pigment  and  binder.  Because  of  surface  effects  and  the  hetero- 
geneous nature  of  paints,  order-of-magnitude  discrepancies  are  found  between 
conductance  values  measured  with  metallic  contacts  and  those  obtained  with  a 
contactless  method  employing  a thermal  electron  plasma  in  vacuum,  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  surface  coatings  for  electrostatic  charge  control  on  Spacecraft,  careful 
definition  of  measurement  parameters  and  Of  appropriate  measurement  techniques 
ai^  therefore  essential. 
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9.  Spacecraft  Chatging/Contamindtion 
Experiment  on  SCATHA 

David  F.  Hall 
The  Aatoipaoe  CoittoratiOn 
Cl  Saiaindo,  Califorttia 


Abstract 


The  ML12  Experiment  to  be  flown  bn  Air  Foroe  Space  Vehicle  P78-2,  SCATHA 
(Spacecraft  Charging  atHighAltitudea),  is  designed  to  determine  if  spacecraft  charg- 
ing contrlbittes  significantly  to  the  rate  of  contamination  arriving  at  exterior  space- 
craft surfaces,  and  some  of  the  characteristics  and  effects  of  the  contamination 
collected.  The  contamination  transport  mode  under  investigation  involves  the  Ioni- 
zation within  the  vehicle  plasma  sheath  of  molecules  oiitgassed  or  released  by  the 
vehicle  and  their  subsequent  electrostatic  reattraction  to  the  vehicle. 

Two  sensor  types  will  be  flown.  One  type  is  a combination  retarding  potential 
analyzer  (RPA)  and.  temperature  controlled  quartz  crystal  microbalance  (TQCM). 
With  it,  distinction  can  be  made  between  charged  and  uncharged  arriving  molecules, 
and  information  can  be  obtained  concerning  the  temperature  dependence  of  contamin- 
ation adsorption  and  desorption  rates.  The  other  Srnsor  type  exposes  samples  of 
different  Spacecraft  surface  materials  to  arriving  contamination  and  continuously  mea 
sures  the  solar  absorptance  (oh)  of  these  materials.  Changes  in  of  space -stable  sam  - 
pies  will  be  entirely  ascribed  to  contamination  effects  whereas  changes  in  other 
samples  will  result  from  a combination  of  contamination,  photochemical,  and  radia- 
tion effects.  Upon  ground  command,  some  samples  will  go  through  a heating  se- 
quence designed  to  roughly  determine  the  temperature  at  which  contamination  is 
desorbedi 

In  addition  to  describing  the  goals  and  techniques  of  ML  12  in  more  detail,  the 
ejtpected  performance  of  the  sensors  and  the  need  for  coordination  with  other  ex- 
periments on  dCATtlA  will  be  discussed. 
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K).  The  Effects  of  the  Geosynchronoui  Energetic 
Particle  RadioHon  Environment  on 
Spacecraft  Charging  Phenomena 

J B.  Riagan,  W.L  imhof,  and  E.E.  GaiiMs 
Lockheed  Palo  Alto  Reiearch  Laboratory 
Hald  Alto,  Calif  omia 


Abstract 


j energetic  electron  environment  at  the  geosynchronous  orbit  iS  very  intense,, 

dynamic,  penetrating,  and  responsible  fOr  a variety  of  adverse  charging  effects  on 
Components.  The  most  Serious  of  these  is  the  degradation  and  failure 
of  Widely  used  complementary-metal-okide-semicondUetor  (CMOS)  electronic  com- 
ponems  as  a result  of  ititernal  charge -buildup  induced  by  the  energetic  electrons. 

acC'ifately  determine  the  expected  lifetime  of  these  components  in  this 
orbit  teve  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  detailed  knowledge  of  the  electron  spectrum 
and  irtenslty,  ^rticularly  of  the  more  penetrating  ener^eS  > 1. 6 MeV.  Large 
i!#  *‘®^**‘®  exist  in  current  radiation  models  for  this  region  as  a result 

illustrated  through  the  calculation  of  the  dose 
device  from  the  energetic  electrons  and  associated  brems- 
ful  ^ funeiloh  of  aluminum  shielding  thickness  using  the  NASA  AE-8  and 

»Il*  i u**y®**i^®*  measured  electron  envlronnients.  Two  cOxhputatidnai  codes  which 
a g6od  Sgfeeihent  were  used  to  perform  the  calculations.  For 

X dose  received  with  the  two  radiation  environments 

thl  riwnn  ® ^ * corresponding  variation  in  lifetime  of 

imi»rtant  role  Of  bremsstrahlung  to  the  problem  at  the  larger 
— * Is  evident  from  the  results.  These  discrepancies,  which  ad- 
designs,  will  be  resolved  on  the  ScATHA  mis- 
Particle  Spectrometer  experiment  (SG-d)  will  provide 
fine  resolution  measureinentS  of  the  electron  fluiceS«  energy  spectra^  and  bitch- 

twfln  1!?®  ^ MeV  And  the  integral fiuk  be- 
ta 80  Mav  iufiiaa  *.^**°*®"f.  100  MeV  and  alpha  particles  from  6 MeV 

*t  I**,  m«asttred.  The  differential  and  accumulated  dbSe  received 

df  shielding  thickness  will  be  determined  in  real  time  throughout  the 
mission  from  the  measured  quantities  and  the  calcUlatlonal  codes.  * 
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1.  INTRODlJCtlON 


A BateUlte  in  the  geoeynchronoud  orbit  id  subjected  to  Sn  intense,  continuous, 
highly  dynamic,  und  very  penetrating  radiation  environment.  The  energetic  elec- 
tron population  (>  100  keV)  exhibits  large  variations  (n  intensity  artd  Spectral  shape 
associated  With  geomagnetic  storms  and  substormS.  in  adaition.  the  particle  pOpu-  - 
lation  exhibits  diurnal  and  longitudinal  variations  that  are  significant.  At  the  time 
of  solar  particle  events,  high-energy  protons,  electrons,  and  alpha  particles  of 
solar  origin  also  have  ready,  efficient,  access  to  the  geosynchronous  orbit.  This 
complex  radiation  environment,  which  is  difficult  to  model,  is  responsible  for  a 
variety  Ol  adverse  charging  effects  on  spacecraft  components.  The  most  Serious 
of  these  problems,  just  identified  in  recent  years,  is  the  degradation  and  ultimate 

failure  of  complementary -metal -oxide -semiconductor  (CMOS)  electronic  compo- 
nents due  to  internal -charge -buildup  inducedby  the  ioniaing  radiation  in  the  gate 
oxide  and  at  the  semiconductor -insulator  interface  of  the  devices.  This  process 
occurs  at  radiation  dose  levels  approximately  two  to  three  orders  of  magnitude 
below  the  level  where  bulk  radiation  damage  occurs  in  typical  semiconductor  de- 
vices. The  overwhelming  attractiveness  of  CMOS  devices  including  their  low  power 
consumption  and  large-scale -integrated  circuit  capabilities  has  resulted  in  increased 
usage  of  these  devices  for  satellite  applications,  including  long-lived  geosynchronous 

satellite  orbit  applications,  despite  these  problems. 

Contending  with  the  charge -buildup  problem  retiuireS  that  three  distinct  areas 
be  investigated;  (1)  the  Sensitivity  of  CMOS,  PMOS,  and  Other  components  to 
ionizing  radiation  must  be  determined  as  a function  of  radiation  particle  type  and 
energy,  component  part  type,  manufacturing  process,  and  applicationj  (2)  the 
radiation  envlrohment  to  which  the  devices  will  be  exposed  in  orbit  must  be  estab- 
Ushedi  and  (3)  based  on  the  environment  and  the  mission  lifetime  desired,  the 
added  Shielding  to  maintain  the  radiation  dose  below  the  damaging  levels  must  be 
determined. 

Radiation  Sensitivity  tests  on  a variety  of  components  are  underway  in  several 
laboratories  employing  principally  radioactive  gamma-ray  emitting  sources  and 
electron  accelerators.  Both  of  these  sources  Only  approximate  the  actual  crthplex 
electron  Spectrum  encountered  in  geosynchronous  orbit  but  the  accuracy  of  the 
technique  is  felt  to  be  better  than  our  present  knowledge  of  the  environment  itself. 

The  principal  models  of  the  electron  radiation  environment  in  the  geosynchro- 
nous orbit  are  provided  by  NASA  and  are  referred  to  as  the  AE-4  and  the  AE-d 
models.^  Both  models  are  thought  to  have  accuracies  of  only  a factor  of  two  to 
three.  Recently,  energetic  electron  measurements  made  on  the  AtS-6  synchronous 
satellite  by  the  Aerospace  group®  suggest  that  the  actual  electron  flux  is  higher  and 
the  spectrum  more  energetic  than  the  NAsA  model  predicts.  The  consequences  of 
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the  addptidn  of  the  latter  ertvirowtieht  are  elgnifieaiit  to  apaeeeraft  deeignero  In 
that  greater  shielding  is  required  to  nialntaln  the  CMOS  devioeS  below  the  damage 
level,  increased  shielding  means  increased  weight  which  always  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  spacecraft  design.  The  principal  reasons  for  the  inaccuracies  and  dis- 
crepancies in  the  model  environments  are  the  limited  measurements  available  over 
long  time  periods,  emended  energy  ranges  and  with  sufficient  spectral  resolution. 
Until  this  situation  improves,  the  spacecraft  designer  will  be  unable  to  optimise  his 
Shielding  treatment  and  must  design  conservatively. 

in  this  paper  an  experiment  will  b^  described  that  will  ts  flown  aboard  the 
SCATHA  satellite  in  near -synchronous  orbit  in  1079.  A prime  gtmiof  the  experi- 
ment, identified  as  SC -a,  will  be  to  define  the  energetic  particle  radiation  envir- 
onment in  considerable  detail  and  to  determine  the  actual  dose  received  in  this 
orbit  by  devices  such  as  CMOS  behind  various  shielding  thickness.  The  experiment 
will  be  Operated  continuously  for  at  least  a year  and  the  differential  and  accumulated 
radiation  dose  will  be  determined  in  near-reai  time.  The  dose  will  be  determined 
from  the  measured  differential  spectrum  of  electrons,  protons,  and  alpha  particles 
in  conjunction  with  particle  transport  calculations  that  establish  the  surface  doSc 
behind  different  thicknesses  of  aluminum  shielding. 

Until  the  above  measurements  are  available,  determination  of  the  dose  acquired 
in  the  geosynchronous  orbit  and  the  required  shielding  of  CMOS  devices  will  have 
to  be  made  with  the  available  environmental  models.  Extensive  dose  calculations 
have  been  performed  at  Lockheed  and  are  described  In  this  paper  using  both  the 
NASA  and  Aerospace  electron  environments  and  employing  two  different  transport 
codes  to  develop  confidence  in  the  technique.  The  calculations  have  included  the 
dose  acquired  from  the  bremsstrahlung  generated  by  the  electrons  in  the  shielding. 
Solar  flare  proton  doSes  as  a function  of  shielding  thickness  have  also  been  deter- 
mined for  an  extended  mission  satellite  operating  over  the  solar  maximum  period. 


1 RADUTION  ENVIRONMENT 

The  dose  in  the  synchronous  orbit  comes  principally  from  the  outer  radiation 
belt  electrons.  Figure  I shows  the  integral  flux  of  these  electrons  as  a function.o£ 
energy  obtained  from  the  latest  NASA  AE-6  model^  and  from  the  Aerospace 
measurements.  ^ The  AE-6  model  fluxes  are  mean  values  applicable  in  the  1980 
time  period  for  a magnetic  L -shell  of  6. 8,  representative  of  the  synchronous  orbit. 
It  should  be  noted  that  no  substantial  differences  exist  between  the  AE-8  and  the 
earlier  AE-4  models  in  this  region  of  space.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  NASA 
model  IS  believed  fo  be  accurate  to  within  a x2  to  a X3.  The  Aerospace  values  are 
based  on  a few  hundred  days  of  data  obtained  in  1975-78  with  an  instrument  oh  the 


ATS -6  8at«Uite  and  cdnfiii‘mad  by  aarller  data  obtained  on  the  ATS -I  eynchronoua 
aatellite. 


Pigute  1.  Integral  Electron 
Fluxes  in  the  Geosynohronous 
Orbit  as  a Function  of  Energy. 
The  mean  values  of  the  AE-6 
model  in  the  idSO  time  period 
at  L B 6. 6 are  shown  along  with 
the  mean  values  obtained  from  ■ 
the  Aerospace  measurements 


The  most  significant  differences  in  the  two  environments  exist  at  the  higher 
energies  > 1.  S MeV.  At  l MeV  energy  the  Aerospace  flux  values  are  x3  higher  than 
the  mean  AE-8  values,  but  the  upper  limit  of  the  latter  model  would  be  consistent 
with  the  former  values.  Above  this  energy  the  differences  become  progressively 
larger  with  the  Aerospace  fluxes  being  a factor  of  S and  12  higher  than  the  AE-6 
values  at  energies  of  2 and  3 MSV,  respectively.  These  differences  are  due  to  a 
softer  electron  spectrum  used  in  the  AE-6  model,  that  is,  the  flux  decreases  more 
rapidly  with  increasing  energy. 

Because  of  the  quasi -random  nature  of  the  occurrences,  fiuences,  and  spectra 
of  solar  particle  events,  solar  proton  fluites  must  be  treated  statistically.  For  a 
synchronous  satellite  mission  operating  for  four  years  in  the  1978  to  1962  time 
period  encompassing  the  next  maximum  in  solar  activity,  the  solar  proton  fiuences 
were  derived  from  the  model  generated  by  king.  * This  model  ts  based  heavily  on 
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the  data  abtaindd  duHng  the  last  solaf  cycle >20  Dvhich  is  assumed  to  be  typical  of 
the  upcbihirtg  cycle -21.  It  should  be  noted  that  apprb.<(lmateiy  85  pei*ceht  of  the 
fluence  expefieftccd  in  cycle -20  was  acquired  during  thf  single  large  event  of 
August  1972. 


3.  DOSE  CALCULATIONS 

The  electron  Spectra  shown  in  Figure  1 have  been  used  as  input  to  two  inde- 
pendent computer  propramS  that  calculate  doSe.  The  first  program  called  AURORA 
was  originally  developed  at  Lockheed  to  treat  the  energy  deposited  in  the  atmos- 
phere by  precipitating  electrons.  ® The  program  was  adapted  for  this  purpose  by 
substituting  plane -parallel  sheets  of  aluminum  as  the  absorbing  media  in  place  of 
the  atmospheric  constituents.  The  progrtoi  utilises  finite  difference  techniques  to 
numerically  solve  the  Fokker-Pianck  Steady-State  equation  for  electrons  diffusing 
through  the  medium.  The  derivation  of  the  diffusion  equation  is  rigorous  and  takes 
into  account  changes  in  the  electron  distribution  function  as  a function  of  time,  pitch 
angle,  energy,  and  the  radial  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  electron  beam.  The 
diffusion  coefficients  used  to  describe  the  pitch-angle  scattering  in  the  diffusion 
equation  are  valid  down  to  electron  energies  of  ~ 1 keV.  The  treatment  Is  relativ- 
istic ana  therefore  valid  at  all  higher  electron  energies.  The  AL^RORA  code  does 
not,  however,  include  the  surface  dose  at  the  CMOS  chip  due  to  the  production  of 
bremsstrahlung  in  the  Slabs  by  the  input  electrons. 

In  Figure  2 the  Surface  dose  accumulated  per  year  in  the  synchronous  orbit  at 
the  surface  of  a CMOS  chip  sandwiched  between  two  infinite  plane  aluminum  shields 
of  equal  thickness  iS  shown  for  both  the  AE-6  and  the  Aerospace  electron  fluehces 
as  inputs.  The  0.  010 -in.  nickel  cover  on  the  CMOS  elements  provides  a measure 
of  shielding  and  this  has  been  included  in  the  calculations.  The  shielding  thickness 
shown  in  Figure  2 is  the  additional  Shielding  required  around  the  component. 

The  second  set  of  electron  dbSe  calculations  were  kindly  performed  by  the  Air 
Force  Weapons  Laboratory  (AFWD®  using  their  Monte  Carlo  technique.  This  pro- 
gram includes  the  secondary  dose  due  to  bre  'sstrahlung.  Comparison  in  Figure  2 
of  the  AFWL  and  AURORA  code  outputs  for  the  Aerospace  flux  profiles  reveals 
essential  agreement  for  shielding  thicknesses  up  to  0. 15  inch.  For  greater  shield- 
ing the  bremsstrahlung  dose  included  in  the  AFWL  code  begins  to  dominate.  This 
illustrates  the  im practicality  of  utilising  large  thicknesses  of  low -density  material 
to  shield  "sott"  devices  in  this  environment.  If  a soft  component  requires  greater 
than  -0, 2 in.  (1. 39  g/ cm*)  of  aluminum  shielding  to  survive  the  mission  duration 
then  additional  consideration  must  be  given  to  using  high-density  shielding  such  as 
lead,  tungsten,  copper,  etc. , inside  the  aluminum  to  attenuate  the  bremsstrahlung 
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ddae.  This  latter  effort  IS  mueh  more  difficult  aftd  weight-demanding  than  shielding 
the  direct  electrons  and  is  not  addi'essed  further  in  this  paper. 


008KS  vs  ALUMJMJM  SiliKLBINO 
TIdcKMKSS  FtoR  A CMOS  DKVlt'l-:  witll  A O.UlU-IN'Cll 
ICCKCL  cqvfft  fiETWKfc N fWb  PLANE  SIIIKLDS  OE 
EQUAL  THICKNESS 

• TRAPpEO  eiECTHONS 

(1X>8e  per  YEAR  PROAi  AEROSPACE  FLUX  PROtlLE) 
LMSC  AUROIU  code 

(OiRECr  electron  dose  only) 

• — AFWL  MO.JTE  CARLO  CODE 

(tMCLUOES  BREMESTRAHLlNCi 
CONTAISUTION) 

> TRAPPED  ELECTRONS  DOSE  PER  YEAR 
AE-6  ENVIRONMENT 
AFWL  MONTE  CARLO  CODE 
(INCLUDES  BREMSSTRAHLUNO 
CONTRIBUTION) 


O-IO  0.20  0.2S 

shielding  thickness  (INCHES  OP  ALUMINUM) 


figure  2.  The  Dose  Aetiviired  in  Synchronous  Orbit 
From  Trapped  Electrons  and  Solar  Frotons  as  a 
Function  of  Shielding  Thickness.  The  annual  eleetren 
dose  has  been  calculated  for  the  Aerospace  Environ- 
ment utlllalng  two  independent  computer  codee  described 
In  the  text.  The  annual  dose  due  to  the  AE-S  electron 
environment  and  the  aaaoelated  bremsstrahlunc  hae 
been  calculated  with  the  AFWL  code 


The  Impact  of  the  two  electron  environments  can  also  be  easily  seen  in  Fig- 
ure 2.  For  a shielding  thickness  of  d.  10  In.  • a thickness  that  typically  surrounds 
a CMOS  chip  encased  In  an  electronics  box  within  a spacecraft  skin,  the  CMOS  chip 


would  feeeive  a yeal*ly  doao  of  lO,  000  rads  111  the  AE-0  environment  but  a dose  of 

70. 000  rads  ift  the  Aerospace  envlronfnent.  An  equivalent  way  of  expressing  this 
impuet  is  thilt  a CMOS  device  behind  0, 1 -in.  aluminum  that  has  a damage  level  at 

10.000  rads  Would  function  for  one  year  in  the  environment  represented  by  the 
AE-6  model  but  only  Si  days  in  the  Aerospace  environment.  The  impact  on  mission 
lifetime  is  obviously  very  significant  and  at  present  the  spacecraft  designer  must 
shield  conservatively. 

The  most  probable  dose  received  in  a mission  near  the  solar  maximum  period 
from  solar  protons  Is  also  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  total  fluence  experienced  in 
cycle- 20  as  a function  of  proton  energy  was  obtained  from  Klng^  and  was  assumed 
to  be  typical  of  the  maximum  fluentea  to  be  encountered  in  cycle- 21.  A proton 
energy  deposlt'.on  computer  program  called  FROTON^  developed  at  Lockheed  was 
used  to  determine  the  dose  behind  plane-parallel  slabs  of  aluminum  shielding.  To 
determine  the  total  dose  received  by  a CMOS  device  behind  a given  shield  thickness, 
the  contribution  from  the  solar  protons-  must  be  added  to  the  contribution  from  the 
trapped  electrons. 

The  relationship  between  the  dose  level  shown  in  Figure  2 to  the  damage  levels 
of  CMOS,  FMOS,  and  most  bipolar  junction  transistors  Is  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 

The  annual  dose  due  to  electrons  and  bremsstrahlupg  in  both  the  AE-6  and  Aerospace 
envirohmeifts  is  shown  out  to  shielding  thicknesses  of  0. 7 inch.  The  relatively  con- 
stant bremsstrahlung  dose  of  between  250  to  800  rads  per  year  (Afi-6  vs  Aerospace 
models)  accumulated  behind  thick  shields  is  quite  evident  and  along  with  the  solar 
proton  dose  becomes  the  limiting  factor  on  the  radiation  softness  of  a device  that 
can  be  tolerated  in  a long  duration  synchronous  Orbit  mission. 

Currently  available  soft  CMOS  and  FMOS  devices  exhibit  serious  degradation  at 
levels  between  4000  to  16, 000  rads  due  to  the  charge-buildup  problem.  Reliable 
utilization  of  these  devices  in  even  a one-year  mission  would  require  aluminum 
Shielding  of  approximately  0,  2-in.  thickness.  Hardened  CMOS  devices,  now  be- 
coming available,  have  degradatlun  levels  In  excess  of  150,  OOO  rads.  A nominal 
shielding  thickness  of  0.  08  in.  aluminum  will  protect  a hard  CMOS  device  for  a 
minimum  of  one-year  operation  In  the  synchronous  orbit.  Many  linear  Integrated 
circuits  have  exhibited  damage  levels  as  low  as  20, 000  rads  and  correspondingly 
greater  shielding  is  required  with  these  devices.  As  mentioned  earlier,  knowledge 
of  the  radla  ion  sensitivity  of  the  electronic  components  to  be  used  in  an  application 
is  essential  to  long-lived,  reliable  operation.  Unfortunately,  the  radiation  sensi- 
tivity of  currently  available  devices  having  identical  part  types  can  vary  greatly 
from  supplier  to  supplier  depending  upon  the  manufacturing  process  used  and  can 
even  vary  significantly  from  wafer  to  wafer  within  the  same  manufacturing  process. 
Extreme  caution  is  the  watchword. 
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SYNCHRONOUS  ORBIT  OOSCS  VS.  ALUMINUM  SMIQ.OINC 
thicKNISS  n)r  a Silicon  OCViCe  witH  a aoio-iNCH 
NICREL  cover  between  two  RLANE-SHIELOiOi  EOUAL 
thickness  .... 


BIPOLAR  JUNCTION  transistor  OECRAOATiON  LEVEL 


high  threshold  PMOS  OECRADATION  level 


hardened  CMOS  OECRADATION  LEVEL 


^ DOSE  PER  YEAR  FROM  AEROSPACE  FLUX  PROFILE 


ELECTRONS  ANJ  BREMSSTRAHLUNG 
DOSE  PER  YEAR  FROM  NASA  AE-6  ENVIRONMENT 


current  commercial  CMOS 
DEGRADATION  RANGE 


solar  Eure  protons 

(TOTAL  OOSE  FROM  MAX. 

OF  sOuft  Cycle  20i 


SHIELDING  THICKNESS  (INCHES  OE  ALUMINUM) 


Figure  3.  Relatldiiship  Between  the  Annual  Dode  vS 
SMeldiiig  Levels  Acquired  in  the  Synchronoue  orbit 
Froiti  ElectrciiS  aAd  the  Associated  Bremsstrahlung 
and  the  Damage  Levels  of  Typical  Electronic  Devices. 
The  solar  flare  proton  dose  is  that  likely  to  be  acquired 
on  a lotig-duration  mission  operating  during  the  solar 
maxihium  period  Id78-ld82 


4.  EXTENDED  DURATION  MISSIONS 


Most  synchronous  satellite  missions  are  designed  to  operate  for  more  than 
one  year  in  orbit.  To  illustrate  the  impact  of  the  radiation  environment  i on  these 
extended  missions  the  total  dose  accumulated  as  a function  of  shielding  tl^ickness 
has  been  tabulated  in  Table  1 for  a four-yeir  mission  operating  In  the  solar  maxi* 
mum  period  19t8  to  1982. 

Assuming  that  a typical  payload  contahilng  CMOS  or  equivalent  Components 
would  be  Shielded  With  a minimum  Of  0«  1 in.  of  aluminum.  Table  1 Shows  that  the 


1 


I 


<ihip  wdUld  receive  a total  dose  over  the  4>yed?  {^eHod  ot43»  dOO  reds  or  ld3, 300 
rads  dej>endlhg  on  whether  the  or  the  Aerospace  etoVlronttieiit,.  respectively, 

IS  used.  Hard  CMOS  with  this  shielding  would  survive  Itt  the  AB-3  envlrottttiertt 
but  could  be  marginal  in  the  Aerospace  envirohmeht.  Most  linear  Integrated  cir- 
cuits Would  require  0. 2 in.  of  shielding  to  survive  the  Aerospace  ehvlrohmettt  for 
four  years,  but  less  than  0. 15  in.  If  the  NASA  environment  is  more  representative. 


Table  1.  Total  DoSe  (rads-Sl)  vs  Aluminum  Shielding  for  4-Year 
Synchronous -Orbit  Mission  1976  to  1982 


Aluminum 

Shielding 

Electron  Plus 
Bremsstrahiung  Dose 

Solar 

Protons 

Total  Mission  DoSe 

Thickti^ss'j* 
(ih. ) 

AE-6 

Aeroft]pac6 

AE-6 

Aerospace 

0. 050 

340.  OOO 

1, 200,  OOO 

2.  800 

342, 800 

1,202, 800 

0.075 

116,000 

460. 000 

2,050 

U8, 050 

462.050 

0. 100 

42. 000 

192, 000 

1, 600 

43, 600 

183,600 

0.150 

6,200 

37, 200 

1,050 

7,250 

36, 250 

0.  200 

1,720 

9,600 

760 

2.480 

10,360 

0. 250 

1. 140 

4,720  , 

580 

1,720 

5.300 

0.500 

1.000 

3,200 

230 

1,230 

3,430 

0.7  00 

960 

2. 800 

140 

1,100 

2, 940 

*CMOS  chip  With  O.OlO-in.  Ni  cover  behind  two  plane  aluminunv  shields  of  equSl 
thickness. 


Finally,  since  soft  CMOS  and  PMOS  devices  can  experience  problems  at  dose 
levels  as  low  as  4000  rads,  shielding  Of  these  devices  for  a 4 -year  mission  should 
conservatively  consist  Of  ar  outer  layer  of  aluminum  approximately  0. 2S-ln.  thick 
with  an  im'ier  layer  of  lead  Cr  equivalent  foil  (0. 02  to  0. 05  in. ) to  further  reduce 
the  bremsstrahiung  coifl  iibu.  ton.  Other  sandwich  combinations  of  aluminum  and 
high-density  metals  can  be  ufi  effectively  but  OaUtiOn  must  be  exercised.  High 
density  materials  are  more  welght*effectlve  in  reducing  the  transmission  of  the 
incident  electrons  Since  a higher  fraction  of  the  electrons  backScatter  Out  of  a high- 
den  Ity  Shield.  However,  the  bremsstrahiung  production  in  a high-dehsi^  shield 
is  greater  than  in  a low-denslty  Shield  of  the  same  electron  Shielding  effectiveness 
by  a factor  Of  approximately  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  numbers.  Nenee,  the  breme- 
strohlutig  production  is  7. 5 times  higher  in  a lead  shield  than  in  an  aluminum  shield 
of  the  same  electron  stopping  power.  A good  compromise  in  shielding  soft  devices 
is  to  stop  most  of  the  incident  electrons  in  a low-li  material  such  as  aluminum  and 
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td  follow  this,  if  necessa^.  with  a high-2  mateeUltd  httehuate  the  bi‘stnm8tie>ahlung 
phbtons  generated  in  the  outer  shisld. 


5.  SCAtMA.HlCri-£N£HGY  SPECtaOM&teit 

The  SCATttA  satellite,  which  will  h*  launched  ih  1979  into  a near<- synchronous 
orbit,  will  carry  a high-ensrgy  partiels  spectrometer,  referred  to  as  the  SC-3 
experiment.  One  of  the  prlrtie  objectives  of  the  experiment  is  to  define  the  ener- 
getic radiation  environment  in  this  orbit  in  considerable  detail  and  to  determine  in 
near-real  time  the  doSe  acquired  by  the  payloads  and  spacecraft  equipment.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Spectrometer  will  be  operated  continuously  and  the  measured 
differential  spectra  of  electrons  and  protons  will  be  used  as  inputs  to  the  dose  cal- 
culation codes  described  in  this  paper. 

The  spectrometer  is  very  similar  in  design  to  one  described  in  an  earlier 
paper  that  has  been  successfully  flO'sn  in  space  four  times  on  two  low-altitude 
missions.  I’he  Spectrometer  consists  of  a Stacked  array  of  surface-barrier  silicon 
detectors  surrounded  by  an  active  plastlc-Scintillator.  Passive  shielding  consisting 
of  an  outer  layer  of  aluminum  and  an  inner  layer  of  tungsten  surrounds  the  entire 
assembly  to  shield  against  electrons  with  energy  < 4 MeV  and  against  the  associated 
bremSStrahlung.  The  stacked  silicon  detectors  are  arranged  with  a thin  (200-/i) 
detector  in  front  to  measure  the  rale  of  energy  loss  by  the  incoming  electrons,  pro- 
tons, and  alpha  particles.  Sine?  these  three  particle  types  have  significantly  differ- 
ent characteristics  in  passing  through  matter,  the  energy  loss  ih  the  thin  detector 
can  be  Used  to  uniquely  identify  the  particle  type  under  analysis.  Behind  the  ttiln 
de/dX  detector  is  an  array  Of  five  detectors  that  are  used  tO  stop  and  to  measure 
the  incident  energy  of  the  particle  under  analysis.  By  arranging  several  different 
combinations  of  coincidence  and  anticoincidence  between  the  two  detector  systems, 
different  particle  types  over  a wide  energy  range  can  be  analyzed  in  a time-multi- 
plexed maimer.  The  active  plastic  scintillator  is  always  used  in  anticoincidence 
with  pulses  in  the  main  detectors  and  thus  only  particles  entering  through  the  nar- 
row cdllimation  system  are  analysed. 

The  Collimator  is  designed  to  have  a 3 -deg  field-of-vieW  and  because  the  satel- 
lite is  spinning,  pitch-angle  distributions  of  the  particles  will  be  obtained  with  this 
angular  accuracy.  The  spectrometer  will  have  the  broad  energy  coverage  listed  in 
Table  2.  Electrons  from  lOO  to  4100  keV  will  be  measured  with  l2-channel  differ- 
ential energy  resolution.  The  chaimr. Is  can  be  programmed  in  flight  tO  cover  the 
entire  energy  range  or  a limited  energy  range  with  high-energy  resolution.  The 
flux  Of  electrons  between  3800  to  10, 000  keV  will  be  measured  in  k differential 
channel.  Solar  prOtohs  from  1 to  iflO  MsV  Will  also  ba  measured  with  12- channel 
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energy  reseiutloh  in  Several  diffeifent  mbdes  of  operation  selectable  by  command. 
Thbs,  all  the  particle  types  and  energy  ranges  Of  fconceim-to  the  radiation  dose 
problem  arlll  be  measui-ed  in  this  single  instrument. 


Table  2.  Sc- 3 High- 
Characteristics 


Energy  Particle  Experiment  on  SCATflA  Mission 


Particle  Type 

Energy  ftange 

Reaolution 

Comments 

Elect  rmis 

100  to  4100  keV 
>3500  keV 

12- channel 
ihtegral 

Channel  Widths 
programmable  from 
15  kev  to  106  kev 

Protons 

1 to  100  MeV 

12-channel 

Multiple  energy 
modes  required  to 
cover  energy  range 

Alphas 

6 to  60  MeV 

12-chanr^l 

The  capabilities  of  the  SC- 3 experiment  to  resolve  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  NASA  and  the  Aerospace  environment  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4-  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  AE-6  model  ejchlbits  a much  steeper  fall-off  of  the  higher 
energy  electrons  than  the  Aerospace  measurements  indicate.  In  the  former  caSe 
this  reBultb  principally  from  a lack  of  experimental  data  above  ~2  MeV  in  energy. 
As  Shown,  tile  SC-3  experiment  will  define  in  great  detail  the  Shape  Of  the  electron 

spectrum  out  to  4. 1 MeV  through  the  several  operating  modes  available  in  the  in- 
stk*uiilent. 

in  the  future  the  spacecraft  designers  will  have  a better  definition  of  the 
energetic  radiation  environment  as  input  to  his  Shielding  analysis.  Until  that  data 
becomes  available,  however,  he  must  design  component  shielding  in  a Conservative 
manner  using  the  more  Severe  and  adverse  environment  Suggested  by  the  Aerospace 
measurements. 


l^igUre  4.  lUusttatioh  of  the  Various  Energy 
Analyses  that  the  SC-3  Experiment  on  SCATIlA 
Will  Provide  Oh  the  Synchronous  Orbit  ElectrOh 
Environment 
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11.  -Oscillations  in  Insubtor  Lodkage  Current  Under 
Steady  Conditians  ol  Synchronous  Orbit 
Plasma  and  Photoiliumination 


R.C.  Adimo  and  J.E.  Nanaviet 
Stanford  Raiaareh  Imtituta 
Stanford.  California 


Abstract 


Study  of  phOtoGonduttivity  of  insulating  mataHalS  under 
n ^ MpreSentative  of  Spacecraft  environment,  it  was  found  that  oscillations 
( jp  to  30  percent  of  the  maximum  current)  can  OfcCUr  in  the  leakaee  OUtrent  thrOueh 
ahdl^^H  '''I’tn  simultaneously  exposed  to  an  Incident  eleotron  flux  ... 

example  with  an  incident  cur- 
electrons  and  an  illumination  of  one  sun.  the 
de^Uv  to  0^^ leakage  current  was  0. 3 Hz,  Decreasing  the  current 
density  to  0. 2 X 10  9 A/cm2  reduced  the  fi  equency  to  0.  OS  Hi.  The  effect  of 

appear  to  be  as  prOrtounfced  as  changing 
current  density.  With  a 0. 005  in.  -thick  sample  Of  Kapton  V,  OsOillatiOhs  were  nm 

*i  ? kV.  were  mixiSum  .t  .6m  4 k“  MaVSISSl- 

tude  decreased  with  increasing  energy  above  4 kV.  ^ 

°i  interest  because  it  indicates  that  the  measured  param- 
constant  conditions  of  plasma  and  iOlar  lllumfaation 
Strongly  affect  the  instantaneous  differential 
a^a^^ort  a spScs^ve^^  electrical  discharges  between  adjacent 
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1.  Syiitem  Aspects  of  Spacecraft  Charging 

^P.  Bow*r 
Tht  Atntpoct  C«ip6rdtioA 
El  Stgundd,  Colli 


^atollius  601116  in  a varloty  of  aized  and  conflguration§  Including  spinning 
Satellites  and  three-axis  stabilized  satellites.  All  of  these  characteristics  have  a 
Significant  effect  on  spacecraft  charging  considerations.  There  are,  however, 
certain  fundamentals  which  can  be  considered  which  indicate  the  nature  and  extent 
Of  the  problem. 

The  global  positioning  system  satellite  will  serve  to  illustrate  certain  charac- 
teristics. Each  of  the  two  solar  panels  has  the  potential  for  charging  and  discharg- 
ing on  the  front  surface  which  consists  Of  it  mils  of  cover  glass  over  the  solar 
cells.  The  body  of  the  spacecraft  has  a variety  of  surfaces.  Some  areas  consist 
Of  multiple  layer  thermal  blankets  which  are  typically  about  i mils  of  dielectric 
such  as  Kapton  on  the  outer  surface  with  a layer  of  vacuum  deposited  aluminum  or 
silver  on  the  back  surface.  Another  portion  of  the  body  has  panels  of  second  sur- 
face mirrors  which  are  approximately  2 mils  of  cover  glass  backed  by  a thin  layer 
of  aluminum  or  Silver.  Each  of  these  surfaces  becomes  a capacitor  when  electrons 
are  deposited  on  or  near  the  front  dielectric  surface. 

As  others  have  indicated,  under  certain  conditions  these  surfaces  will  charge 
to  the  breakdown  voltage  and  then  punch  through  the  dielectric  and/or  discharge 
around  the  periphery,  the  principle  effect  iS  to  induce  spurious  signals  in  the 
cables  between  electronic  boxes  with  the  possibility  of  upsetting  the  electronics  or 
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bufillng  them  out.  With  the  exeeptlou  of  twO  possible  cases.  oUr  problems  haVe 
been  with  Upset  rather  thah  burnout.  These  problems  range  a.l  the  way  from  the 
nuisance  of  having  to  reset  the  Satellite  from  the  ground  to  cases  whefe  the  satel- 
lite was  almost  lost  before  necessary  diagnosis  and  necommand  could  be  accom- 
plished.. The  three  obvious  ways  of  eliminating  this  problem  are  to 

(1)  .eliminate  the  charging/discharging. 

(2)  prevent  signal  coupling  Into  cables  by  Rf  shielding  of  cables  and/or 
satellite  housing,  and 

(3)  design  electronics  which  are  Immune  to  upset. 

Although  technology  developments  may  result  in  materials  which  eliminate  the 
charge /die charge  problem,  these  are  not  currently  available,  and  we  must  use 
other  techniques  at  this  time.  Utilizing  rf  shielding  may  result  In  a greater  weight 
Increase  than  is  practical  or  necessary.  The  preference  at  this  time  «s  to  design 
Immunity  into  the  electronics.  In  general,  there  lis  nO  particular  weight  increase 
and  in  the  case  of  military  satellites,  which  are  hardened  for  nuclear  effects,  the 
same  design  fixes  may  protect  the  Satellite  from  x-ray  ionization,  SGEMP,  EMP 
and  Spacecraft  chsfrglng. 

Such  fixes  can  be  based  on  pulse  amplitude  or  pulSe  duration.  For  a variety 
of  reasons,  it  is  pr-efenable  to  design  fixes  based  on  pulse  duration.  Fortunately, 
the  pulse  duration  of  these  effects  Is  similar. 

In  addition  to  designing  protection  Into  the  satellite.  It  IS  desirable  to  conduct 
tests  to  verify  the  fixes.  There  is  a wide  range  of  testing  possibilities  ranging 
from  testing  an  entire  satellite  in  a vacuum  chamber  while  Subjecting  It  to  a plasma 
all  the  way  down  to  moving  a TeSla-coil  along  the  spacecraft  cables  and  monitoring 
for  upset. 

The  first  possibility  haS  the  disadvantage  Of  relatively  high  cost  and  schedule 
impact  on  the  program.  The  Second  possibility  IS  the.most  convenient  and  has  the 
smallest  Impact.  However.  It  is  difficult  to  achieve  realistic  simulations  from 
the  standpoint  Of  signal  amplitude  and  coupling  characteristics. 

Our  current  thinking  Is  in  terms  of  testing  an  entire  operating  Satellite  In  an 
ambient  environment  while  subjecting  It  to  simulated  discharges  and  monitoring  the 
satellite  operation  with  the  test  equipment. 

IH  an  actual  caSe,  the  discharge  will  be  distributed  over  some  portion  of  a 
surface  and  result  In  both  a radiated  field  which  can  couple  into  electric  cables  and 
also  a current  which  flows  through  the  structure  and  grounding  paths  of  the  Satel- 
lite. This  latter  current  also  can  couple  Into  cables  which  are  near  grounding 
paths  such  as  Structural  members.  Due  to  difficulties  in  obtaining  a discharge 
oVer  a large  area,  oUr  current  thinking  Is  In  terms  of  using  a point  source  dis- 
charge and  grounding  to  the  nearest  ground  point  In  art  effort  to  simulate  both 
radiated  artd  conducting  condltlohS.  It  Is  further  anticipated  that  the  discharge 
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would  be  Ibdnted  at  varlbus  points  fiea^  the  center  and  periphery  of  capacitive 

surfaces.  , . , » 

The  principle  problem  in  connection  with  this  testing  la  knowing  how  large  a 

surface  will  discharge.  Tests  conducted  by  NASA  -Lewis  on  thermal  blankets, 
solar  arrays,  and  second  Surface  mirrors  indicate  that  areas  up  to  at  least  1 s<i 
ft  may  discharge  at  one  time  with  a pulse  duration  of  approximately  400  nsec. 

Tests  have  nOt  been  made  with  larger  areas.  We  have  satellites  with  Solar  arrays 
greater  than  lOO  sq.  ft  In  area  and  with  thermal  blankets  greater  than  100  sq.  ft. 

If  one  considers  the  capacitance  of  such  surfaces,  the  breakdown  voltage  (which  IS 
typically  around  8000).  assumes  that  the  pulse  width  remains  no  greater  than 
400  nsec  and  that  the  entire  surface  dischargee,  the  result  is  a peak  pulse  of  a 
approximately  100. 000  A . It  goes  without  Saying  that  suggesting  SUCh  a test  to  a 
program  office  on  a multimilllbn  dollar  satellite  will  not  result  in  immediate 
approval.  It  is  also  true  that  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  we  have  not  been 
getting  discharges  of  total  capacitor  Surfaces  in  current  satellites  or  we  wouW 
have  had  much  more  trouble  with  burning  out  electronics.  Our  interim  thinking  in 
this  area  is  to  assume  discharge  of  ateaS  nO  greater  than.  10  sq.  ft  and  to  also 
assume  that  if  the  area  increases  from  1 Sq.  ft  to  It)  sq.  ft.  the  pulse  duration 
increases  proportionately.  Therefore,  a typical  test  would  result  in  pulses  of 
1000  A with  a 400  nsec  to  4 ysec  duration  and  a breakdown  voltage  of  approximately 
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1.  BVCkGROLND 

In  1S74,  Q sot  of  instruiAontS  designed  to  detect  the  occurrence  of  electrical 
breakdowns  was  floWti  on  a synchronous -orbit  satellite.  ^ The  measurements  make 
an  interesting  complement  to  those  reported  earlier  at  this  conference  by  Bob 
Lovell  of  NASA  LeBC.  The  LeRC  sensors  were  installed  on  cables  inside  the 
vehicle.  ^ Accordingly,  they  respond  to  signals  coupled  into  the  satellite  wiring 
System.  The  SRI  sensors  were  located  on  the  exterior  of  the  vehicle  and  detected 
tlto-cf  noise  pulses  aSSbciated  With  Surface  breakdowns. 

The  results  of  the  earlier  SRI  program  are  being  used  to  design  and  develop  a 
set  of  instrumentation  suitable  for  inclusion  as  a general  plggy*back  package  for 
the  detection  of  the  onset  of  oatellite  charging  and  breakdowns  on  synchronous  orbit 
satellites.  This  system  will  be  flown  as  the  Transient  Rulse  Monitor  (TRM)  rys- 
tem  on  the  SCATHA  spacecraft. 
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2.  TKST  S\TKLUTE^jSsyiii:MENTAllON 


The  tfifitromehtatioh  fldwti  6b  the  test  fibtellite  was  eapsble  6f  detecting  the 
onsst  of  gsoibagnettcally  disturbed  cbndltlons  and  of  detecting  and  counting  electrl* 


041  breakdowns.  * The  system,  shown  in  Figure  l.  used  a sensor  plate  mounted 


on  the  outside  Surface  of  the  vehicle  as  both  an  electric  dipole  antenna  to  pick  up 
noise  pulses  and  as  a Langmuir  ion  probe.  Since  the  probe  electrode  was  biased 
-S.  6 volts  With  respect  to  the  vehicle  frame,  it  normally  collected  positive  ions 
and  repelled  photoelectrons.  Under  disturbed  conditions  the  ion  probe  system 
measures  the  difference  between  the  photoelectron  current  from  the  surface  of  the 
detector  plate  and  the  plasma  electron  Current  incident  on  the  plate.  Thus,  Sub- 
storms  are  Indicated  hy  a depressed  probe  current.  Since  the  dc  amplifier  used 
with  the  ion  probe  system  was  unipolar,  times  when  the  Current  is  reversed  are 
indlcated  by  a aero  ion  probe  Current  reading. 

Noise  pulses  induced  in  the  Sensor  plate  antenna  are  coupled  through  capacitor. 
C to  the  preamplifier- counter  electronics.  Sensitivity  tests  of  the  pulse  counting 
system  were  conducted  using  the  set  up  shown  in  Figure  2.  A thermal- control 
panel  was  placed  inside  a glass  bell  jar  and  illuminated  with  an  electron  beam  to 
generate  dischargee  from  the  mirror  cells  comprising  the  surface  of  the  panel. 

The  sensor  electrode  and  elecironics  system  flown  on  the  flight  vehicle  were  used 
to  detect  the  noise  pulseS  generated.  PrOvlelOtts  Were  made  to  place  the  sensor  at 
various  distances  from  the  edge  of  die  thermal  control.  The  results  of  these  tests 
indicated  that  the  pulse  counter  would  reliably  detect  breakdowns  within  rou^ly  a 
meter  of  the  sensor  plate. 


Figuire  1.  Block  Dla>grain  of  loir- Probe/ Pulse- Counter  System 


Figure  2.  Experimental  Setup  for  Pulse- Counter  Sensitivity  Test 


3.  ORbitAL  DAtA- 


3 and  4 show  data  racordSd  dulrlhg  both  uhdishit'bed  Ethd  distii^bad- 
. ' geomagnetic  field  cohdltionB  fOr  ohe  complete  satellite  orbit.  At  BynchconOUs 

'/  altitudes,  each  Orbit  is  24  hr  long,  sabapling  all  local  tithes  equally.  Data  from 

the  ion-  current  probe  are  plotted  as  a function  of  local  time  (LT)  in  the  upper  panel 
of  Figures  3 and  4.  These  data  were  selected  at  po'nts  in  the  satellite  rotation  at 
which  the  total  probe  Current  was  a maximum  (this  corresponds  to  the  orientation- 
at  which  the  detector  plate  is  most  nearly  perpjendicular  to  the  Sun  direction  re- 
sulting the  maximum  photoemiSsioh  current).  The  geomagnetic  field  conditions 
Were  determinedby  examination  ofJlp  andKp  shown  at  the  top  of  Figures  3 and  4. 
Figure  3 shows  data  typically  recorded  during  undisturbed  geomagnetic  field 
conditions.  It  Shows  the  diur.ial  variation  occurs  because  of  the  Cfipehdence  of 
photoelectron  current  on  the  angle  between  the  sun  direction  and  the  detector  plate. 
At  local  evening  and  local  morning  the  sun  is  normally  incident  to  the  detector 
plate,  and  the  peak  photoelectrOn  current- density  has  a maximxirn  of  about  30  uA/ 
m^.  At  local  midnight  the  Sun  is  obliquely  incident  to  the  detector  plate,  and  the 
peak  photoelectric  current  has  a minimum  of  about  30  mA  /m*.  Near  local  noon 
the  body  of  the  spacecraft  shadows  the  detector,  and  the  photoelectron  current  is 
reduced  nearly  to  zero,  as  Shown  from  10. 7 - 13.  3 hours  LT  l?i  Figure  3.  These 
data  represent  the  Usual  diurnal  variation  of  peak  photoelectrott  Current,  and  no 
depressions  of  the  probe  current  indicating  the  injection  Of  eir.ergette  electrons  are 
observed. 

The  pulse- counter  data  .are  Shown  in  the  lower  panels  of  Figures  3 and  4.  The 
data  plotted  are  the  number  of  discharges  per  minute  that  are  detected  by  the  pulse 
counter.  Tiie  number  of  counts  were  collected  and  averaged  over  a 10-min  period. 
For  the  quiet  geomagnetic  period  shown  in  Figure  3.  few  discharges  are  detected 
by  the  instrument  except  from  local  evening  to  local  midnight  during  which  rates 
averaging  Slightly  less  than  l/min  are  observed.  Count  rates  typically  near  30Air 
are  observed  on  almost  every  orbit  from  local  evening  to  local  midhif^t. 

Figure  4 illustrates  data  recorded  during  an  orbit  On  31  January  1974  for 
which  a moderate  geomagnetic  field  disturbance  was  indicated  by  the  magnetic 
indices.  The  injection  of  energetic  electrons  at  Synchronous  altitude  was  detected 
by  depressions  of  the  total  probe  current  caused  by  increases  in  the  pUsma-elec- 
tron  current  during  the  injection  event. 

Two  examples  of  data  recorded  during  Satellite  eclipse  are  shown  in  Figures  S 
and  6.  Figure  5 Shows  the  iort- current  prObe  and  pulse  counter  data  recCrded 
during  Undisturbed  geomagnetic  conditions.  During  satellite  eclipse  the  probe 
current  from  the  detector  plite  drops  to  nearly  zero  because  sOlir  ultravtoiel 
radiation  IS  ttot  present  to  eSUSe  phOtOemiSSiOh  from  the  detector  plate. 
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FiflOre  3.  Static-Charge  Exberlment  Data  STom  an  Orbit  for  which  No  Substorm 
Activity  was  Ob8er~'ed.  (The  loil-currsnt  probe  data  shows  the  usual  dlurhal 
vSrlStloh.  Few  electrical  discharges  are  observed  except  on  the  interval  from 
local  evening  to  local  midnight) ) 
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Figure  4.  Static-Charge  Experiment  Data  From  an  Orbit  for  which  Subetorm 
A cttvltv  was  Observed.  0epresSlonS  6f  the  ibn-probe  current  near  local  "".W* 
night  are  caused  by  the  injection  of  energetic  electrons  to  S^chronouS  altitudes. 
Dmcharge  rates  as  high  is  six  per  minute  are  measured  by  the  pulse  counter 
during  the  electrdn  injectlbrt  event.  1 
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Figure  5.  Static-Charge  Experiment  Data  Recorded  During  Undisturbed  Geomag- 
netic Field  Conditions  Through  Satellite  Eclipse.  (The  probe  current  drops  to 
nearly  zero  when  the  photoelectric  current  is  cut  off  by  the  earth's  shadow.  Only 
a few  discharges  are  Observed^durlhg  this  pass. ) 
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Figure  6.  Static-Charge  Eicpertoertt  Da^  Recorded  During  Disturbed  Geomag- 
hettc  Fi^id  Conditions  Through  Sdtsllit^  ficlipse.  (Art  energetic  elSciron  irtjectiort 
^ent  and  discharge  rates  as  high  as  ten  per  minute  are  observed  during  this  pass. 
The  discharges  are  associated  With  the  injection  event  (note  depressed  ion  probe 
current)  rather  than  with  Satellite  ecllpSe. ) 
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Smdoth  changed  in  the  total  pr6be  current  on  either  side  of  Satellite  eclipse  are 
caused  by  changes  in  the  satellite  orientation  (see  figure  3 and  the  related  discus- 
sion of  the  diurnal  variation  in  total  probe  current).  Only  a few  pulse  counts  are 
Observed  by  the  pulSe  counter  during  this  pass.  (The  pulse  coum«r  data  are 

accumulated  and^aueraged  over  a 2 min  period  for  the  data  shown  in  F-  ~tras_5 

and  6. ) 

Figure  fi  shows  an  example  of  data  recorded  during  a magnetospheric  substorm 
near-  satellite  eclipse.  A depression  of  the  ion  probe  current  indicating  the  injec- 
tion of  energetic  electrons  Is  observed  just  after  the  satellite  emerges  from 
eclipse  (compare  these  data  with  those  shown  in  Figure  5).  Discharge  rates  as 
high  as  lO/min  are  observed  in  aSSociation.wlth  this  substonu  electron- injection 
event. 

The  data  in  Figure  6 show  that  the-dlscharges  are  associated  with  the  injection 
of  the  energetic  electrons  near  local  midnight,  and  not  with  satellite  eclipse.  The 
beginning  of  the  plasma-injection  event  shown  in  Figure  6 cannoi  be  determined 
from  the  ion- current  probe  data  because  the  Satellite  is  In  eclipse,  it  is  possible 
that  the  discharge  rates  may  have  been  enhanced  during  satellite  eclipse;  however 
the  generating  mechanism  of  the  discharge,.  Is, clearly  the  energetic  plasma  injec- 
tion during  the  magnetospheric  substorm. 

These  four  examples  of  dischargee  observed  by  the  static  charge  experiment 
are  typical  of  the  several  conditions  under  which  synchronous  orbiting  satellites 
must  function.  They  Show  that  electrical  discharges  are  observed  during  sub- 
Storms  at  rates  near  lO/min  on  the  satellite's  external  surface.  These  discharges 
occur  when  energetic  electrons  are  injected  to -Synchronous  altitudes  near  local 
midnight.  These  discharges  are  probably  caused  by  the  charging  of  dielectric 
surfaces  to  large  negative  potentials  during  the  electron  injection  events. 

Other  discharges  are  observed  near  local  evening  and  at  ov.her  points  in  orbit 
at  which  discharges  were  not  expected  to  occur.  These  discharges  have  lower 
rates  (1/2  min);  however,  they  occur  on  essentially  all  satellite  orbits  from  local 
evening  to  local  midnight.  The  generation  of  tnese  discharges  is  not  well  under- 
stood at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

Several  types  of  engineering  orbital  anomalies  have  occurred  on  this  satellite 
that  have  been  supposed  to  be  related  to  electrical  discharges.  These  anomalies 
consist  of  a type  of  anomalous  detector  response  and  an  uirnomthanded  reset  of  a 
satellite  command  circuit.  These  anomalies  have  ocCurred  on  several  other 
Satellites  in  addition  to  the  satellite  on  which  this  experiment  was  flown.  An 
examination  of  the  values  of  ground-based  geomagnetic  indices  at  the  times  of 
occurrence  of  the  anomalies  strdngly  suggests  that  they  are  related  to  intense  Sub- 
Storm  activity.  Thus,  it  was  Suggested  that  such  anomalies  were  generated  by 
interference  from  the  electromagnetic  radiation  of  electrical  discharges. 


During  the  period  ot  dperation.  of  tlils  «^3cperirtient,  occurrences  of  both 

types  Of  these  anoMdlies  were  reported.  For  the  anohiaious  detector  response,  a 
tOt&lof  35  occurrences  were  reported.  For  31  of  these  cases  a diocharge  was 
Observed  by  the  experiineht  coincldently  with  the  anomalous  detector  response 
These  anomalous  responses  were  reported  on  several  different  days,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  the  coirddences  occurred  by  chance  is  essentially  zero.  There  were  a 
total  of  6 of  the  uticommanded  circuit  resets,  and  5 of  these  resets  occurred 
cOincidently  With  detection  Of  discharges  by  the  experiment.  Thus,  data  from  this 
experiment  has  confirmed  the  hypothesis  that  these  types  of  orbital  engineering 
anomalies  are  caused  by  interference  from  these  electrical  discharges. 


4.  SCATII4  TRANSIENT  PLLSE  MOMTUR 

Based  on  the  experience  gained  in  the  satellite  tests,  a low-level  program  of 
planning  and  instrument  development  was  Initiated  at  SRi.  The  objective  Was  the 
development  of  a set  of  compact,  lightweight  instrurrients  to  detect  the  Occurrence 
of  an  electron  injection  event,  to  measure  electric  field  E and  current  density  J at 
the  vehicle  surface,  and  to  detect,  count,  and  characterize  the  pulse  waveforms 
from  electrical  breakdowns  on  the  Satellite  surface.  A design  goal  was  to  develop 
simple  instruments  suitable  for  use  on  a piggy- back  basis  on  a large  number  of 
satellites. 

The  pulse  detection  and  Characterization  system  will  be  repackaged  and  flown 
on  the  SCATHA  Satellite  as  a TPM.  Although  the  TPM  System  can  be  used  to  mea- 
sure pulses  either  on  the  Outside  or  inside  of  the  satellite,  the  &CATHA  TPM 
system  will  be  used  entirely  with  internal  sensors  since  the  electromagnetic  signa- 
ture of  the  breakdown  pulse  on  the  exterior  of  the  vehicle  Will  be  characterized  by 
the  SCI -2  experiment. 

The  purpose  Of  the  TPM  system  will  be  to  aCduire  amplitude  and  pulse  charac- 
teristics of  transients  coupled  into  vehicle  power  and  signal  lines  when  .the  Space- 
craft experiences  arc  discharges.  Requirements  imposed  on  the  TPM  System  are 
as  follows: 

(l)  Measure  peak  pulse  amplitude  both  ‘4*  and  • separately. 

(1)  Determine  number  of  transients  absolute  and  -). 

(3)  Measure  total  energy  both  and  - Separately. 

(4)  Accomplish  these  measurements  within  the  following  constraints: 
ia)  60  dB  dynamic  range  on  amplifiers. 

(b)  Select  either  a single  pulSe  and/or  multiple  pulses. 

(c)  Frequency  response  > 50  MHz. 

These  measurement  capabfiitii  s are  illustrated  graphically  in  Figure  i. 
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The  functional  deploymeiit  of  the  tPM  syBtetn  will  be  as  follO)VB: 

(1)  Four  (4)  separate  channels  capable  of  yielding  the  complete  data  stipulated 
under  requirements  for  each  channel. 

(2)  Locations  within  the  spacecraft  will  be; 

ia)  Cable  bundle  antenna  Clow  impedance). 

(b)  Cable  bundle  antenna  (high  impedance). 

(c)  Current  probe  On  primary  power  reference  ground. 

(d)  Current  probe  on  solar  array  power  input. 

A functional  block  diagram  of  the  TPM  is  shown  in  Figure  d.  The  ultimate 
form  of  the  System  Stemmed  from  the  requirement  that  it  be  able  to  provide  tnfor* 
mation  about  the  induced  noise  pulses  even  though  the  parameters  of  interest  might 
vary  over  a considerable  range.  Wide  dynamic  ranges  were  achieved  in  Several 
ways.  First,  logarithmic  amplifier/detectors  were  used  in  the  pulSe-peak  mea* 
suring  System.  The  pulse  •integral  measuring  system  has  provisions  for  adjusting 
threshold  in  orbit  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  data  being  inadvertently  contaminated 
by  system  noise.  Since  It  is  not  clear  what  the  prf  of  breakdowns  on  SCATHA  will 
be,  provisions  are  included  to  command  the  pulSe*peak  and  pulse>integral.measur* 
ing  Systems  to  operate  with  a 1 sSc  measuring  window  or  to  operate  for  Only 
100  RSec  after  the  first  pulse  occuring  in  a telemetry  window. 
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Abstract 


Satellited  in  geos^chronouS  orbit  have  been  experiencing  operational  anomalies 
These  anomalies  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  environment  charging  the  spacecraft 
Surfaces  to  a point  where  discharges  occur.  In  designing  future  Satellites  for  long 
term  0|>eratlon  at  geosynchronous  altitude,  it  is  important  that  designers  have  a 
specification  that  will  give  the  total  time  per  year,  the  particle  flux  density  and 
particle  energies  that  their  satellites  can  be  expected  to  encounter  in  these  sub- 
storm  environmental  conditions.  The  limited  data  currently  available  ott  the 
environmental  conditions  has  been  used  to  generate  the  provisional  Specification 
given  In  this  report. 


1.  IMROniCTION 


Satellites  in  geosynchronous  orbit  have  been  exhibiting  anomalous  behavior, 
particularly  during  the  local  duSk  to  dawrt  portion  of  their  orbit.  ^ it  IS  now  believed 
that  these  anomalies  are  due  to  the  noise  generated  by  the  discharges  from  the 
differential  electrostatic  charging  of  the  various  spacecraft  surfaces  to  kilovolt 
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2.  Ot;HI\  \TlON  OP  TIIK  SPEdPlf  MlON 

Th6  tAfofmatioit  ot  the  geoMagiietift  subatdrtn  eiivlrontheht  at  fiyiichirohoUd 
altitude  Is  based  on  data  froin  the  ATS>5  and  ATS«6  Aut*oral  PaHlcles  Experiments. 
Considerable  data  exists  Oh  particle  ^lux  as  a function  of  energy  both  In  <iulet  times 
and  In  substOrms;  however,  data  on  substorm  particle  energy  and  current  ^ux 
variations  over  the  local  dusk  to  dawn  <)uadranl8  IS  scarce.  This  latter  type  of 
data  Is  necessary  In  Order  to  derive  a specification  for  the  time  history  of  particle 
energy  and  flux  per  year  of  mission  life. 

The  available  data  include:  a Survey  of  the  substorm  environment  for  a three 
month.period  of  1970;^^  time  histories  of  two  substorms  obtained  as  a result  of 
this  survey;  and  data  On  the  level  of  charging  of  ATS*B  spacecraft  grounds  during 
the  fall  1974  eclipse  season.  These  data  are  shown  in  Table  1 and  Figures 
1-3  respectively,  and  form  the  basis  f^'r  the  present  specification  for  the  sub- 
storm environment. 

Table  1.  Summary  of  ATS- 5 Measurements  of  Charged  Particle  Environment .. 


plot  of  2 JAN  1910  substorm 
Electrons 

Currents  up  to  0.  85  mA/cm^  for  « 30  min 
Average  Current  0.  5 mA  / cm^  for  > 8 he 
Peak  Temperature  of  12-13  kV  for  « 45  min 
Average  Temperature  of  “^6  kV  for  * 8 hr 

Protons 

Currents  up  to  13  pA/cm^ 

Average  Current  t pA  / cm^ 

Peak  Temperatures  of  16-20  kV  for  s*  30  min 
Average  Temperature  of  12  kV 

OTHER  SUBSTORMS 

Electrons 

Currents  observed  up  to  2 nA/cm^,  Typical  0. 1 to  0. 2 
Possible;  8 nA/cm^  Maximum  (Noisy  Data)  for  5-10  mlrt 
Temperatures  up  to  20-30  keV 
Typical  Temperature  2-6  keV 


LOCAL  tIME 


Figure  1.  EiiVironmental  Conditions  Frohi 
2 Jailunry  1&70  Substorm 


Figure  2.  T^iidpereture  arid  Current  i’rotileS  for  27  March  19t0  Sub 
etbrtn  (Rbseri^) 


Figures.  ATS -6  Spacecraft  Charging  Data.  Fall 
eclipse  period.  1974  (Bartletti^) 


A study  of  Table  l and  Figures  l - 3 tttentiOned  above  indicates  a number  Of 
factors  Which  must  oe  Considered  in  developing  the  specification.  FtfSt.  particle 
energies  are  not  constant  over  the  SubstOrm  period;  they  fluctuate  throughout. 
Second,  there  is  a. large  variation  in  substorm  intensity;  the  average  particle 
energies  are  higher  in  Some  substorms  thah  m others.  This  is  shown  by  the  vari- 
ation  in  the  level  of  charging  of  the  spacecraft  grounds  in  Figute  3.  Third,  the 
electron  current  density  iS  low  when  the  average  electron  energy  is  high,  and 
conversely  (Figures  1 and  2).  Finally,  the  relationship  between  proton  and  electron 
average  energies  and  current  densities  is  reasonably  linear.  Fot  the  purposes  of 
this  specification,  it  is  assumed  that  the  average  proton  energy  is  Wlce  the  aver- 
age electron  energy,  and  that  the  proton  current  density  is  about  l/50  of  the 
electron  current  density.  These  assumptions  are  based  on  Figures  I and  2. 

The  temporal  specification  deduced  from  these  limited  data  and  the  considera- 
tions noted  above  iS  Shown  in  Figure  4.  A more  detailed  dlSCuSSiOrt  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  specification  IS  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


2. 1 Tdlal  Hr  'Veaf  in  Subsiarm 

It  is  necessary  to  specify  particle  energy  aftd  current  density  aS  functions  Of 
time  In  a substorm  environment  per  year  of  mission  life.  The  first  task  ts 
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morONCURlSNtOENSItY 

IfSOElECTRON  CUtliENT  DENSITY 


EUCNtON  ENERGY 


TOTAL  TIME  IN  SUtSTOR«L£NVlRONMENt  m YEAR,  NR 

Figure  4.  Provisional  Specification  for  Satellite 
Time  in  a Geomagnetic  Stibstorm  Environment 


therefore  to  determine  the  average  number  of  hours /year  that  a synchronous 
spacecraft  will  spend  in  a substorm  environment. 

According  to  a Simplified  evaluation  of  the  occurrence  of  substorms,^  sub- 
Storm  activity  occupies  about  30  percent  of  ttie  time  during  any  given  year.  For 
purposes  of  this  Specification,  it  is  assumed  that  a satellite  can  find  itself  in  a 
changing  environment  during  the  local  dusk  to  dawn  portion  of  its  orbit.  Based  on 
these  assumptions,  a satellite  can  be  in  a substorm  environment  for  a total  of 
1314  hr/year.  This  number  is  denoted  by  (hours  per  year  in  Substorm). 


2.2  Panicle  Energy 

Two  further  factors  afe  required  to  obtain  a specification  for  particle  energy 
as  a fl'.nction.of  time.  First,  it  is  necessary  to-  determine  a "time  variation  factor' 
indicating  the  fraction  of  time  in  any  one  Substorm  that  the  particles  can  be  at  or 
above  various  energy  levels.  This  factor  depends  on  the  particle  energy  of 
interest  and  is  herein  denoted  by  ft<£).  the  second  required  factor  is  a "substorm 
Intensity  factor"  indicating  the  proportions  of  Severe,  moderate,  and  mild  sub- 
storms  expected  to  Occur  iii  a year.  This  factor  is  also  related  to  the  energy  level 
Of  interest  fvia  ^e  aT3-6  ground  potential  data)  and  is  herein  denoted  by  fg\£). 

In  order  to  determine  ft<£).  it  is  necessary  to  characterise  the  variation  of 
particle  energies  during  a substorm.  For  hits  purpose,  the  2 January  ld70  sub- 
Storm  (Figure  1)  is  taken  ai  the  model  of  a severe  substorm  in  terms  of  energy 
fluctuations.  Gats  from  this  substorm  are  used  to  define  the  fractions  of  the  total 
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substoJ^tn  tlftife  (10  ht)  dulling  whieH  th^  av^irag©  ©b^rgy  of  the  charged  jiartlcle 
population  attained  Or  exceeded  specified  values.  The  rrtodel  for  the  rhoderate  sub** 
eubstOrit)  is  assumed  to  be  the  dame  ae  the  Severe  but  with  the  average  energy 
ecale  cut  In  half.  The  mild  eubstorm  model  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
moderate  aubatorm  model  but  with  the  energy  scale  again  halved. 

The  "subStOrm  Intensity  factor"  f^(E)  is  obtained  from  the  measurements  of 
the  ATS- 6 spacecraft  ground  potential  during  the  19t4  eclipse  period  (Figure  3). 

It  is  assumed  that  when  the  ATS-b  spacecraft  ground  had  been  biased  to  a voltage 
level  of  between  -fi  kV  and  -12  kV,  the  satellite  had  encountered  a severe  subStorm. 
When  the  ATS-6  ground  had  been  biased  to  values  between  -3  kV  and  f?  kV,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  Satellite  encountered  a moderate  subStorm.  An  encounter  with 
a mild  subScorm  iS  assumed  to  have  occurred  when  the  ATS- 6 ground  had  be.en 
biased  to  values  between  0 and  -3  kV.  The  intensity  factor  is  determined  by  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  days  that  the  Spacecraft  ground  voltage  reached  these  volt- 
age ranges  to  the  total  number  of  days  that  the  Satellite  experienced  a substorm 
during  this  eclipse  period.  Therefore,  the  intensity  factor  takes  on  3 values: 

0.  33  for  Severe  subStorms  (10  days  out  of  30),  0.  27  for  moderate  subStorms 
(3  days  out  of  30),  ahd  0.  4 for  a mild  SubStorm  (12  days  out  of  30).  It  is  assumed 
that  this  ratio  remains  constant  throughout  the  year. 

The  Specification  for  the  average  electron  energy  as  a function  of  time 
(Figure  4)  is  then  obtained  by  determining  H(E),  that  is,  hr ''year  in  a SubStorm 
environment  of  average  electron  energy  > E,  from  the 

Values  of  these  termaior  selected  average  energies  are  given  in  Table  2. 


Table  2.  Factors  Used  In  Deriving  Specification 


Electron  temp. 
(KeV) 

Category  of  Storm 

M(E) 

(hours) 

Severe 

Moderate 

Mild 

fj(fi)  fg(E) 

£g(£) 

f^(E)  t^tE) 

12 

0. 02  5 0. 

33 
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10 

. 1 





43 

8 

.2 





87 

6 

. 5 

0.025  0.27 



22fi 

4 

. 8 

.2 



418 

2 

1.0  \ 

f 

.8 

0.  2 0.  4 
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The  specification  for  ion  energy  versus  time  in  the  subetorm  environment  Ife 
etrtiply  that  the  average  ion  energy  is  appro)ii4Tiately  twice  the  average  electron 
energy  aa  was  discussed  above.  It  is  recognized  that  catagorizlng  the  subStorms 
in  the  manner  outlined  above  is  arbitrary.  As  more  information  on  the  substorm 
environment  becomes  available,  the  assumptions  which  haVe  been  used  can  be 
improved. 


2.3  ParUde  Cut¥«iU  Den«44y 

The  Specification  fOr  the  electron  current  density  in  Figure  4 is  again  based  on 
data  from  the  2 January  1970  substorm  as  the  model  substorm.  These  data  indicate 
that  the  current  density  is  0.  5 nA/cm^  at  the  high  average  electron  energies,  and 
that  as  the  average  electron  energy  decreases,  the  current  density  increases 
monotonically  to  2 nA/cm^  in  approximate  inverse  proportion  to  the  average  energy. 
The  current  density  Specification  is  devised  based  on  this  information  plus  the  pre- 
viously derived  energy  specification.  Again,  the  ion  specification  is  simply  Stated 
based  on  the  earlier  observation  that  the  ion  current  density  is  about  1^50  of  the 
electron  current  density. 

2.1  Field  Aligned  Fluxes 

It  Should  be  noted  that  throughout  the  development  of  this  specification,  iSo- 
tropy  of  the  environment  has  been  assumed.  Recent  data  indicate  that  field  aligned 
fluxes  Sre  in  fact  present,  and  that  particle  fluxes  aligned  with  the  magnetic  field 
lines  are  bonsiderably  larger  at  certain  energy  levels  than  the  fluxes  at  large  pitch 
angles.  Nn  attempt  has  been  made  to  incorpSrate  such  anisotropies  into  the  present 
Specification. 


3.  DISCISSION 

The  Specificatloh  presented  in  Figure  4 shows  that  for  a large  fraction  of  time, 
the  Satellite  will  encounter  only  mild  subStorms.  Computations  of  Surface  behavior 
of  the  normal  spacecraft  materials  in  this  environment  show  that  the  resulting  sur- 
face potential  irt  such  subetorms  is  not  high  enough  to  cause  dischargee.  This  may 
explain  the  apparent  randomness  of  the  observed  spacecraft  anomalies,  which  do 
not  always  occur  when  substorme  are  detected  at  a ground  station. 

The  specification  ca.i  be  used  in  Conjunction  V'lth  a ground  test  program  to 
determine  the  behavior  of  att  insulator  surface  prot>osed  for  a satellite.  By  simu- 
lating the  substorm  parameters,  tha  test  surface  cah  be  subjected  to  the  specifica- 
tion profile  to  determine  the  surface  charging  characteristics  for  a given  mission 
life.  The  discharge  threshold  will  also  be  determined  along  with  the  material 
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degradation  and  transients  associated  with  the  discharges.  This  information  can 
then  be  used  In  designing  the  satellite  systems  to  accommodate  the  surface  behavior 
Hence,  the  sbeciflcatlon  is  used  as  an  engineering  tool  to  aid  in  system  designs 

4.  coxci.i  dim;  kkuarks 


The  Specification  presented  herein  Is  based  on  a very  limited  amount  of  data, 
and  many  assumptions.  No  margins  or  variances  have  been  included  in  this  speci- 
fication simply  because  the  data  are  insufficient  to  allow  reasonable  calculations 
of  such  parameters.  For  these  reasons,  the  present  specification  has  been 
denoted  as  a provisional  Specification;  it  is  e^tpected  that  refinements  will  be  made 
as  more  data  become  availaole. 

Despite  the  preliminary  nature  of  this  Specification,  it  is  felt  that  it  provides 
a useful  engineering  tool  which  cart  be  used  to  provide  a guideline  for  ground  test 
procedures  to  estimate  the  effects  of  substorm  activity  on  a spacecraft  during  a 
specified  mission  life. 
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Abstract 


An  Instrumentation  package  to  monitor  the  effects  of  the  environments!  charg- 
ing of  spacecraft  surfaces  on  the  systems  of  operational  spacecraft  is  being 
developed  at  the  Lewis  Research  Center  of  NASA.  This  package  is  to  perform 
two  functions:  first,  the  Local  charged  particle  flux  and  the  particle  characteristic 
energy  will  be  monitored;  and  second,,  transients  In  the  spacecraft  electrical  har- 
ness will  be  counted  as  a function  of  amplitude,  and  time.  This  (lackage  la  con- 
sidered to  be  a monitor  of  the  spacecraft  system.  It  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
duration  and  effect  of  any  environmental  charging  of  the  spacecraft  surfaces. 

Thus,  It  will  be  possible  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  occurrence  of 
the  anomalies  and  the  charging  phenomenon..  Design  details  and  design  goals  of 
this  package  are  presented. 


1.  BACKGROIM) 


Spacecraft  charging  occurs  when  spacecraft  surfaces  react  to  the  charged 
particles  of  the  geomagnetic  substorm  environment  and  charge  to  negative  poten- 
tials relative  to  the  space  plasma.  Such  charging  occurs  predominately  when  the 
spacecraft  is  In  the  midnight -to-down  portion  of  its  orbit.  Spacecraft  surfaces  in 


sunlight  can  charge  from  several  tens  of  volts  negative  to  several  kilovolts  nega- 
tive. spacecraft  surfaces  In  the  shade  can  charge  to  several  tens  of  kilovolts 
negative.  The  actual  surface  potentials  depend  upon  the  substorm  imenBlty,  Space- 
craft surface  potentials  of  this  order  have  been  deduced  from  scientific  measure- 
ments  made  by  Instruments  aboard  geosynchronous  spacecraft.  ^ 

The  occurrence  of  anomalies  on  geosynchronous  spacecraft  is  consistent  with 
charging  of  spacecraft  surfaces  In  the  midnight -to -down  quadrant  of  the  orbit. 

Olrect  relationship  of  the  occurrence  of  spacecraft  system  anomalies,  primarily 
changes  In  the  state  of  electronic  logic,  and  the  charging  of  spacecraft  surfaces 
has  been  inferred  from  operations  aboard  geosynchronous  spacecraft.  ^ There 
is  scant  one-to-one  correlation  of  spacecraft  anomalies  with  the  local  environ- 
ment In  which  the  spacecraft  finds  itself. 

Spacecraft  surfaces  are  covered  with  a variety  of  materials  and  can  be 
variously  shaped.  Differential  charging  of  these  Surfaces,  then,  can  result^*  ^ 
which,  can  lead  to  electrical  breakdown  or  discharges.  These  discharges  can 
couple  into  spacecraft  harnessing  and  may  cause  intereferertce  with  electronic 


To  date,  spacecraft  that  have  experienced  anomalies  have  not  had  sensors  to 
detect  geomagnetic  sub.torm  conditions,  in  addition,  there  are  indications  that 
differences  in  spacecraft  configurations,  specifically  those  differences  between 
spin-stabillzed  spacecraft  and  three-axis-stablilzed  spacecraft,  result  in  different 
reaction  of  the  spacecraft  to  its  immediate  ehvironment.  “ 


To  address  the  spacecraft  charging  phenomena  more  data  is  needed.  Data  is 
needed  from  many  missions.  Simultaneous  information  about  the  spacecraft  inter- 
nal housekeeping  environment  and  the  local  geomagnetic  substrom  environment  is 
required.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  simple  instrumentation  that  is  usable  on 
the  greatest  nun.ber  of  spacecraft,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  correlate  transient 
events  with  cnvlrohmental  conditions.  Suoh  Instrumentation  is  being  developed  at 

the  Lewis  ftesearch  Center.  Design  details  and  some  design  goals  of  this  instru- 
mentation follow. 


2.  DESCRIPTION  OF  ENMRONMENTAL  \IOMfORS 
2.1  Oeslgh  Phllossphy 

to  correlate  spacecraft  dlschargo-lfidueed  transient  events  with  environ- 
mental Conditions  it  is  considered  sufficient  to  count  transient  events  indue  »d  in 
the  spacecraft  housekeeping  harness,  to  make  a measufernent  of  the  character- 
istic energy  of  the  incident  charged  paHlcles,  ahd  to  measure  the  a-erage  current 
density  of  the  Incident  charged  paftlclos.  These  are  reasonable  e .gmeertng 
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ftteaSufements  to  make.  The  environmental  monitors  are  analogous  to  a space- 
craft ayetem  pewer  monitor,  a diagnostic  device.  The  information  obtained  with 
these  monitors  can  be  used  to  supplement  data  obtained  from  scientific  instruments. 

2.2  Trartsieat  Event  Ceanter 

The  monitor  to  be  used  to  sense  discharge -induced  transients  in  the  he«*nesses 
of  spacecraft  Is  a transient  event  counter.  This  Is  a growth  version  of  the  Trans- 
ient Event  Counter  (TEC)  presently  returning  data  from  the  Communications 
Technology  satellite  (CTS).  Its  characteristics  are  given  in  Figure  i.  Four  sen- 
sors are  assembled,  with  the  spacecraft  harness.  These  sensors  are  coaxial 
Cables  with  one  end  unterminated  and  stripped  for  a length  of -30  to  60  cm.  Each 
sensor  signal  Is  amplitude  discriminated  to  orte  of  three  levels  set  during  the  final 
stage  of  TEC  assembly.  Only  transients  over  the  preset  signal  strength,  meas- 
sured  at  the  input  to  the  discrimination  circuitry,  are  counted. . The  counting 
circuitry  incorporates  a 10-/usec  delay  after  a discharge  pulse  is  counted  to  aVoid 
counting  of  line  ringing  as  discrete  transient  events.  The  counting  circuitry 
incorporates  a ring  counter  to  eliminate  transients  induced  by  noise  in  the  space- 
craft-to -ground  communication  link.  The  four  continuous  sensor  measuremtuts 
are  output  to  telemetry  on  separate  digital  channels.  The  TEC  physical  charac- 
teristics are  summarized  in  Figure  1 and  reflect  both  design  goals  and  what. has 
been  achieved  to  date.  The  TEC  should  be  located  within  the  satellite  interior 
because  of  the  rf  shielding  the  electrically  grounded  spacecraft  structure  and 
thermal  insulation  provides. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 
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Figure  1.  Summary  Description  of  the  Transient 
Event  Counter 
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2.:i  CharbiHnriBiii!  Khargy  Hmm 

The  chafacteflstlc  energy  sensor,  described  In  Figure  2,  consists  of  an  elec- 
trically floating  metal  plate  coupled  to  a voltage  sensor.  The  voltage  sdnsor  Is  a 
capacUivfely-coupled  electrostatic  voltmeter  that  operates  on  a null-balance 
principle  whereby  the  potential  of  the  voltmeter  sensor  is  brought  to  the  potential 
of  the  metal  plate  by  a powef  supply.  This  design  provides  a very  accun  te  local 
voltage  measu  ement  and  minimizes  large  voltage  gradients  at  the  measurement 
location.  The  sensing  range,  +50  V to  -20  kV,  Is  based  oh  present  knowledge  of 
the  environment.  ® The  frequency  response  bandwidth,  dc  to  5 Hz,  is  based  on 
characteristic  charging  times  that  have  been  observed  in  testing.  The  physical 
characteristics  shown  In  Figure  2 reflect  both  design  goals  and  what  has  been 
achieved  to  date.  The  output  Is  analog  but  analog-to -digital  conversion  can  be 
performed,  with  the  attendant  increases  In  power  and  weight.  It  Is  necessary  to 
locate  this  sensor  cn  the  satellite  exterior,  preferably  not  in  the  sun. 


.-51N5IN6  5UitMCE 
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Figure  2.  Summary  Description  of  the  Characteristic 
Energy'  Sensor 


2.1  Current  Density  Sensor 

The  current  density  sensor  is  described  in  Figure  3.  It  consists  of  a plain 
metal  current  collecting  plate  and  current  measurement  circuitry.  Current  meas- 
urement is  by  means  of  an  electrometer.  The  sensor  range,  0,01  to  5 tiA  /cm“,  is 
based  on  present  knowledge  of  the  environment. " The  frequency  response  band- 
width is  dc  to  1 Hz.  The  physical  characteristics  given  in  Figure  3 are  a combina- 
tion of  goals  and  what  has  been  achieved  to  date.  The  output  is  analog;  conversion 
to  digital  output  can  be  performed,  with  the  attendant  weight  and  power  Increases. 
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Figure  3.  Summary  Description  of  the  Current 
Density  Sensor 


sensor  location  Is  required  to  be  on  the  spacecraft  exterior,  preferably  not  In  the 
s un* 


3.  DISCI  SSION 


the  .rll  r M ^ Charging  monitors,  briefly  described  herein,  on 

greatest  possible  number  of  operational  spacecraft  will  serve  to  broaden  the 

ase  o engineering  data  on  the  spacecraft  charging  phenomenon.  Their  use  will 

also  enable  a heretofore  unobtained  one-to-one  correlation  of  transient  events  with 
environmental  activity. 

rence  ciccur 

rence  of  a substorm  electron  Injection  Into  the  local  environment  can  be  sensed 

>^ith:n  some  fraction  of  a minute.  The  response  of  the  dielectric  surfaces  of  a 

‘ charging  environment  would  be  on  the  order  of  minutes.  Thus 

.h.  oharglne  .ha.  =a„  Uad  ,o  braaUdea  could  ba  deal,  ...b  bv  „oL, 

ot  aom.  active  charge  control  or  action  could  be  taken  to  put  the  kpacecrar.  in  a 
fall-safe  or  standby  mode  of  operation  until  the  dangei  had  pa.ssed. 

Thfe  spacecraft  charging  monitors  can  serve  as  a d.?vnostic  tool.  Anv 
anomalous  behavior  can  be  isolated  as  charglng-lnduced  or  the  result  of  oJher 
causes.  The  real-time  capabilities  the  monitors  can  provide  in  -.Is  regard  should 
e particularly  beneficial  to  operational  spacecraft. 


co\cu:ois«i 


The  Lewis  ftesearth  Center  Is  developing  a package  of  engineering  iiiJ^truments 
to  serve  as  spacecraft  charging  monitors.  They  sense  the  local  spacecraft  envi- 
ronfnertt  (the  characteristic  energy  and  flux  of  charged  particles)  artd  transients 
4iiduced  Into  spacecraft  harnessing  (as  a result  of  breakdowns  resulting  from  dif- 
ferential charging).  The  monitors  are  simple  and  conservatively  designed.  Their 
Use  can  serve  to  warn  of  adverse  changes  In  the  local  spacecraft  environment. 

The  data  they  Can  return  will  broaden  the  data  base  upon  which  spacecraft  system 
design  and  test  criteria  specifications  rest. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  those  involved  in  the  use  of  operational  spacecraft 
to  integrate  spacecraft  charging  monitors  into  their  spacecraft  systems.  The 
state  of  knowledge  of  the  spacecraft  charging  phenomenon  is  such  that  the  Warning 
and  diagnostic  functions  that  they  would  perform  would  serve  to  insure  a success- 
ful mission. 
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Abstract 


fioth  the  Viking  and  the  Pt6-2  (SCATHA)  vehicles  mU^t  withstand  arcing. 
This  paper  presents  the  design  provisions  of  both  vehicles  and  a mathematical 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  arcing  on  typical  interface  cli^cuits.  Results  of  verifica- 
tion testing  of  the  analysis  are  presented  as  well  as  vehicle  testing  for  tolerance 
to  arcing. 


1.  ELECTROSTA  IIC  CHARGING  DESIGNS 
1.1  Viking  Electrostatic  Charging  Desig-« 

The  Viking  lander  was  designed  to  survive  entry  into  the  Martian  atmosphere 
and  landing  on  Martian  soil.  Entry  deceleration  was  controlled  by  aeroshell 
ablation,  followed  by  parachute  deployment  and  controlled  engine  flight  to  the  sur- 
face. During  entry  there  was  a possibility  of  flight  through  carbon  dioxide  clouds, 
dust  devils,  and  encounter  with  Unknown  particles.  All  of  these,  as  well  as  engine 
and  parachute  charging,  could  cause  arcing  on  the  external  surfaces  of  the  vehicle. 
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viking  was  designed  to  operate  with  corona  and  survive  arty  arcing  that  mlghl 
occur.  Prevention  of  corona  and  arcing  was  not  considered  practical.  The  design 
Included  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  The  vehicle  body  was  an  rf  enclosure  bonded  together  by  joints  having  a 
resistance  of  less  than  lO  mf;. 

(2)  All  external  conductive  pieces  were  bonded  to  the  vehicle  structure. 

(3)  All  wiring  external  to  the  vehicle  body  was  shielded  with  the  shield 
grounded  at  both  ends. 

(4)  The  bibshield  had  a 4 -in.  grid  of  conductive  paint  to  minimize  charge 
buildup. 

(5)  The  bioshleld  cap  was  supported  so  that  the  material  could  not  drape  down 
onto  vehicle  components. 

(6)  The  antennas  were  of  a dc  short  design  (exposed  metal  on  the  antenna?*  and 
feeds  hed  a direct  dc  path  to  ground). 

(7)  Antennas  were  designed  to  operate  without  corona  at  critical  pressure, 
with  twice  the  expected  rf  power.  Foaming  and/or  configuration  of  the  ends  of  the 
elements  provided  acceptable  designs. 

(8)  separation  connectors  had  deeply  recessed  female  contacts  that  remained 
with  the  lander.  These  connectors  could  operate  In  a hot  plasma  without  arcing. 

(8)  command  and  control  Interfaces  were  50  ohm  differential  circuits  (Harris) 
driven  from  a current  source  (high  impedance). 

(10)  Interfaces  with  components  having  voltages  ov6r  300  V were  provided 
with  Corona  protection  circuitry,  w'here  a failure  could  allow  high  voltage  leakage 
or  corona  through  the  wiring  to  other  components.  Fall-short  Zener  diodes  pro- 
vided the  protection. 

(11)  Potting,  pressurization,  foaming,  and  vacuum  deposited  covering  of 
circuit  boards  were  used  to  allow-  all  landed  components  to  operate  at  critical 
pressure. 

(12)  Communication  and  radar  receiver  frequencies,  bandwldths,  and  lock 
circuits  were  designed  to  tolerate  signal  inputs  from  corona. 

one  of  the  design  features  that  increased  the  probability  of  corona  and  arcing 
was  that  the  external  surface  of  the  lander  had  to  be  covered  with  a rubbery  non- 
cortductlve  substance  to  protect  the  vehicle  from  windblown  dust.  A tape  of  the 
rubbery  material  was  wrapped  oVer  all  external  cable  bundles  and  other  parts 
were  painted  with  the  rubbery  coating.  The  coatings  were  good  insulators  ahd 
would  certainly  produce  corona  when  exposed  to  206  mph  wlhd-blown  dust  at  5 torr 
0fS3Sure  as  well  as  the  entry  environment. 
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1.^  2 F4«m  tNiMHtir  I harp lh*^i(£rt 

The  F78-2  vehicle  i.s  being  designed  to  measure  plasma  parameters  at  and 
near  synchronous  earth  orbits.  It  will  be  subject  to  energetic  particle  charging 
and  subsequent  arcing.  The  design  approach  is  to  shield  all  wiring  internal  to  the 
lower  half  of  the  vehicle  (which  is  to  be  art  rf  shielded  region)  and  to  double  shield 
all  wire  external  to  the  shielded  region.  The  single  shielding  is  done  by  oslng  a 
braided  shielded  and  jacketed  wire.  The  wire  will  be  the  same  type  used  on  Viking, 
which  is  insulated  with  3 mils  of  Kapton.  The  second  shield  will  be  a bundle  shield, 
achieved  by  wrapping  the  bundle  with  aluminum  foil  tape  that  has  a conductive 
adhesive,.  The  outside  of  the  foil  will  not  be  insulated  or  coated  in  any  way,  and 
will  be  grounded  at  each  cable  clamp.  Braided  shielding  will  be  substituted  for 
the  foil  wrap  where  flexibility  is  important. 

The  power  subsystem  is  being  designed  to  accept  high  voltage  transients  from 
the  solar  array  without  transferring  them  to  the  power  bus. . 

The  shielding  and  power  subsystem  transient  suppression  are  the  only  design 
features  of  P7B-2  for  protection  from  arcing.  The  question,  then,  is  whether 
these  designs  represent  adequate  protection  to  pass  the  required  testing  necessary 
to  verify  an  interference  margin. 


2.  DKSKiS  K\  All  \TION 

The  design  evaluation  depends  ort  how  large  a signal  can  be  coupled  into  a cir- 
cuit from  an  arc  discharge.  This  evaluation  will  treat  only  the  circuit  types  and 
configurations  used  for  Viking  and  p78-2.  Other  circuits  and  configurations  will 
necessarily  provide  different  answers.  The  method  Showm  here  is  a general  solu- 
tion, but  care  mui.t  be  taken  in  applying  the  results.  The  solution  should  be 
exercised  completely  before  a final  answe:  is  obtained.  That  is,  the  effect  of  each 
assumption  should  be  evaluated  by  varying  the  value  of  the  assumed  parameter 
over  its  maximum  possible  range  and  observing  the  variation  in  the  answer.  After 
a few  times  through  the  solution  in  this  manner,  one  feels  the  effect  of  variations 
and  begins  to  understand  the  relationships  between  the  physical  parameters  and 
what  is  happening  in  the  coupling  process. 

2.1  Uefirtinp  lh«*  So'urre 

First,  consider  the  source  characteristics.  The  arc  voltage  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  between  10  and  25  kV  and  the  arc  current  to  be  between  10  and  1000  A. 
This  would  then  suggest  that  the  source  could  be  characterized  as  a 10-  to  25-kV 
voltage  source  with  a source  impedance  of  2,  5 to  1000  ohms.  This  source  niust 
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be  simulated  durlhg  electromagnetic  compatibility  (EMC)  te.^llrtg  to  determine  the 
susceptibility  of  the  vehicle  and  external  components,  MIL-sTn-1541  has  an 
electrostatic  sensitivity  test  that  Consists  of  a lO-kV  ai'c  containing  2,  f)  mJ. 

Laboratory  tests  with  a 3.  5-mJ,  lO-kV  source  in  air  at  Denver  altitude  hiS  ;^hown 
the  source  impedance  to  be  approximately  3t0  ohms  and  the  pulse  to  have  a rise 
time  of  3 nsec  and  art  average  duration  of  7 nsec.  The  arc  was  formed  by  gradually 
increasing  the  voltage  of  the  source  until  arcing  occurred  at  a fiO  Hz  repetition 
rate. 

With  a test  arc  established  that  is  fairly  representative  of  a space  arc,  let  us 
analyze  its  effect  upon  a circuit.  Assume  that  there  is  an  arc  to  the  center  of  a 
5 -ft  shielded  circuit.  Since  the  rise  time  of  the  arc  is  less  than  the  transmission 
time  down  the  shield  and  back,  the  shield  ac*s  like  a long  transmission  line  with 
impedance.  The  v^oltage  on  the  shield  is  then  a strong  function  of  the  shield 
configuration  with  respect  to  the  g'"  nd  plane.  can  vary  from  approximately 
1 1 to  181  ohms,  this  being  one  half  of  the  characteristic  impedance  of  the  trarts- 
missiort  line  (because  there  are  effectively  two  in  parallel  at  the  point  of  the  arc 
discharge,  see  Appendix  A).  Eleven  ohms  represents  a kapton-covered  shield 
adjacent  to  the  ground  plane  or  adjacent  to  other  shields  in  a bundle,,  and  181  ohms 
represents  a shield  10  in,  above  the  ground  plane.  The  above  values  are  based 
upon  a twisted  shielded  pair  wire  insulated  w ith  3 mils  of  kapton.  If  the  design 
restricts  single  shields  to  being  next  to  structure,  then  the  calculated  voltage  on 
the  shield,  due  to  a 10  kV  arc  would  be  289  volts.  The  calculations  are  show'n  in  1 

Appendix  A.  The  measured  voltage  on  the  shield  was  256  volts.  This  represents  j 

approximately  half  the  error  of  the  measuring  svstem  (2  dB).  - 

i 

2.2  Electric  Field  Coupliilg  | 

The  task  of  determining  how  much  of  the  voltage  oh  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
Shield  is  coupled  to  the  Internal  circuit  wires  requires  the  circuit  model  showrt  in 

Figure  1 and  its  transient  solution,  ; 


tloise  Source  Wlr^ 


Figure  1. 


Electric  Coupling  Model 


T 
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Cj  then  ffepredents  the  capacity  between  thfe  outalde  of  the  shield  aftfl  the  Ihterridl 
Ctccult  wire,  end  Cg  t-epcesents  the  capacity  betweeh  the  Internal  cirCuU-wlre  and 
the  internal  return  wire.  The  transient  solution  to  this  circuit  Is 


[■•«»  (-575^)] 


'^pmax  “ + C2 

where  R.J.  = ,)arallel  resistance  of  and  The  irtaxlttiurt  value  of  Vp  occurs 

when  t = t^.  The  complete  definition  of  parameters  appears  In  Appendix  B. 

Applying  the  solution  to  the  circuits  of  Figures  2 and  3,  yields  the  following 
results  for  Tables  1 and  2: 


F‘g-ure  2.  Viking  interface  circuit 


+3  to  12V 


i to  24k 


To  Logic 
CHOS  Cc 
TTL 


Figure  3.  P78-2  Interface  Circuit 
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Thene  data  Jihow  that  the  electric  field  coupllttg  differ’^  only  as  to  rise  time  of 
the  Irtterfereree  pulae,  the  design  Is  susceptible  to  longer  rise  time 

pulses  than  tne  viking  design,  since  the  arc  rise  time  is  very  short,  the  response 
to  the  arc  is  quite  similar.  The  measured  coupling  to  the  Viking  circuit  was 
12,4  Volts  and  to  the  P?8-2  clreuit  was  12,0  volts, 

the  value  of  Is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  capaoity  between  the  wire  and 
the  internal  surface  of  the  shield  (4l5pF)  by  the  lack  of  coverage  of  the  shield 
(95  percent  coverage  and  therefore  6,  05  lack  of  coverrige)  or  by  actual  measure- 
ment, The  measured  value  was  10  pFw^hlie  the  calculated  value  was  20. 8 pF. 

2.3  InducU^c  louplitig 

The  previous  analysis  has  defined  the  capacitive  coupling  to  the  circuits.  The 
inductive  coupling  must  also  be  determined.  This  task  required  the  following  cir- 
cuit (Figure  4)  model  and  its  transient  solution: 


Figure  4.  Inductive  Coupling 


Lg  is  the  inductance  in  the  source  circuit,  Lp^  is  the  inductance  in  the  receptor 
circuit,  and  M is  the  mutual  inductance  between  circuits,  A more  complete 
definition  of  parameters  and  the  complete  transient  solution  appear  in  Appendix:  B. 
The  simplified  transient  solution  to  this  circuit  Is  as  follows: 


E M R 


t R.,  K 


E IVl  R 


1 ^ " ^RS  solutlon.i  to  the  Inter- 

t'igUre-j  2 ahd  3,  yields  the  following  results  for  fables  3 and  4: 


Table  3.  Viking  Design 


‘r 

(e  factor) 

1 y 10"® 

4. 7 X lO"^ 

3 X 10"® 

I. 3 X 10"^ 

10  X 10"® 

3.  tJ  X 30"^ 

MH 

100  X 10"® 

0.99 

0.06 

1 X 10"® 

l.O 

0.006 

10  X 10"® 

1.0 

0. 0006 

M • 1.2  X I0"“ 

H .._Lg  = 0.23  X 10"®  n 

"rl  ■ 

Rj^  = 2550D  Rg 

= iin 

Table  4.  p-f8-2  Design  (Preliminary) 


‘r 

(e  factor) 

1 y 10"® 

4. 7 X 10"® 

13.9 

3 X 10"® 

1.3  X 10"^ 

13.3 

10  X ip"® 

3,  8 X 10"^ 

11.3 

100  X 10"® 

0.99 

3.0 

1 X 10"® 

1.0 

0.3 

10  X 10"® 

1.0 

0.03 

100  X 10"® 

1.0 

M = 1.  2 y 10“®  H Lj.  = 0.  23  y 10‘®  H 
^HL  ' ‘^R  4,  ?50n  Rj,  : I’f? 


6 


j 
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I’he.'iO  data  ahow  that  tha  Inductive  coupling  in  the  Viking  dCriign  iti  unihit^Oftant, 
Thli  la  hecauriC  the  loop  rCHlatancc  In  the  receptor  clncult  (2550  ohma)  la  51  tlmea 
the  rOal.itance  aet*oaa  the  digital  i"ecclvlrtg  circuit  (50  ohma),  Converaely,  the 
P7B»2  dealpp  haa  practically  all  the  rOalatanee  (24,  000  ohma)  aeroHa  the  digital 
input,  when  the  translator  Is  conducting, 

2.1  l^7H  2 Modifl(‘uliiih 

The  P78-2  preliminary  de^^lgn  shows  that  voltages  greater  than  the  noise 
rejection  capability  of  normal  digital  circuitry  (I  volt)  can  occur  when  there  is  an 
arc  discharge  to  the  circuit  shield.  'The  design  must,  therefore,  be  modified  to 
reduce  the  voltage  to  below  1 volt,  which  is  the  digital  noise  rejection  capability. 
Adding  a second  braided  shield  was  considered,  but  since  it  would  only  reduce  the 
coupled  voltage  slightly,  it  was  rejected.  The  reduction  is  only  slight,  since  the 
shield  voltage  increases  from  2f>(>  V to  a measured  730  V,  becau:^e  of  the  increase 
of  between  the  two  configurations  and  the  second  shield  only  provides  a shield- 
ing increase  of  20  dB.  The  configuration  included  having  the  overshield  0.  37 -in, 
above  the  ground  plane. 

A solid  overshield  will  reduce  the  coupled  voltage  better  than  a braided  shield 
and,  therefore,  will  be  used  in  the  final  space  vehicle  design.  The  aluminum  foil 
overwrap  was  tested  on  the  typical  circuits  with  the  following  results  as  shown  in 
table  5. 


Table  5.  Viking  and  P78-2  Design 


Viking  Design 

Electric  coupling  0.45  V peak 

Total  coupling  0.35  V peak 

P78-2  Final  Design 
Electric  coupling  3.5  V peak 

Total  coupling  4.  0 V peak 


3.  vkHid.l:  vkhikm.mion 


3.1  Viking  Tesfng 

The  Viking  Lander  was  tested  in  an  environment  which  simulated  corona  inter- 
ference. The  vehicle  operated  properly  without  degradation  during  this  test.  A 
capacitor  discharge  test  was  performed  to  simulate  arcing  that  could  occur  during 
parachute  deployment  by  charging  a 0,05  capacitor  to  2000  V and  dischai  ging  it 
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through  the  vehicle  .structure  to  the  parachute  attach  point  and  the  foot  pad.-i, 
rft.'specHvely.  Thin  to.^i  ot  flr^t  enuaed  the  ground  equipment  to  mnlfurctlon,  After 
the  ground  equipment  was  reconfigured  to  be  less  iuipectlble,  the  vehicle  pntisod 
the  te^^t. 

•1.2  l^:u  2 IMaiinfil  I v^iiiM 

The  P7B-2  vehicle  will  be  tested  by  arcing  directly  to  the  vehicle  r.t  .■jevOrnl 
selected  points  where  arcing  can  possibly  be  expected.  The  arc  source  will  be  a 
10  kV,  2.  r>-mj  sijureo  and  the  vehicle  must  «tperate  without  degradation  of 
performance. 


A|»p6rtdix  A 

Calculation  o<  Iht  VoltsfiO  00  0 Skitld  Due  to  on  Arc  Olaehertfe 

ta  Iht  Shield 


Connlder  the  following  configuration.  Figure  Ai: 


•Shield 


Figure  A1 


Grounded 
at  Each  End 


2 


o 


138  log^Q  ^ ^ 138  4 


10  in. 

0,  096  in. 


361,  53  ohrr  s 


(Al) 


Impedance  at  arc  point  is  then 


- 180.  77  ohms  . <A2) 

Voltage  on  shield  = ar"  current  X 180.  77.  If  shield  wire  is  in  a bundle  of  shielded 
wires  (see  Figure  A2  and  equations  A3-A4) 


Figure  A 2 


Shields 
Grounded 
at  Each  End 


= 32.07  X 0.345  - 11.06  ohms 


(A4) 


1 

/ 
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Appendix  B 

M«lhdd  (o»  C«l£Olotlng  ile«»magrt*tie  Inwlorwto  Cotfpl*^  iftto  o Circuit 
Frtm  an  Adjdceht  Circuit  (Time  Domain  Method) 


1.  fclLtXlJlIC  FIELD  LOI  PLINt; 

The  elSctfifc  field  interference  is  capfiicitively  coupled  from  an  interference 
source  wire  into  the  redeptor  circuit,  the  model  circuit  (see  Figure  Bl)  to  be 
used  for  this  coupling  is  as  follows: 


Figure  Bl 


where: 


E = interferende  source  voltage,  in  volts. 

C = rrtaxiinunfi  coupling  capacity  betweeii  source  and  receptor  circuit,  in 
^ farads. 

= maJcitftuni  source  resistance  of  signal  in  receptor  circuit^  in  ohms, 
RS 

C = maxlmutn  capacity  of  algnal  source  circuit  In  the  rCceptor  circuit,  In 
® farids. 

Cjj  = maxtouni  distributed  capacity  .in  thfe  recdptor  Circuit,  in  farads. 

C ® msixlmuni  cdp&city  of  load  circuit  In  receptor  circuit.  In  farads. 

Rot  “ mascimuni  load  resistance  In  refceptbr  circuit,  in  ohitis.  . 

Vp  = peak  noise  voUa^  IndUcdd  in  the  rdcfeptoC  circuit,  Irt  volts. 


7g5 


^RS  ^ ^RL 


^RS  ^RL 


Assuming  that  t^  Is  the  minimum  rise  time  or  fall  time  of  the  Interference 
source  voltage  E,  in  seconds,  the  solution  to  the  model  circuit  equations  Is  as 
follows  (see  Equation  B2): 


= -^R^C,  1-exp  I - H- 


where  rise-tine  of  E is  very  short. 

The  area  of  the  interference  pulse  In  the  receptor  circuit  is  ER^jC^; 


.A&EA  - ERfdj^ 


COUPLED  PULSE 


Figure  B2 


The  coupling  capacity  and  the  distributed  capacity  for  unshielded  wires  can  be 
calculated  with  the  following  formulas  (see  Figure  B3)s 


Ig.Osi  X 10 

TI  r 2 s i_ 


-farads 
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c - capacity  bettvcfen  of  a "go  artd  return”  circuit,  in  farads. 

i maximum  length  of  wire,  in  mdter^, 
s separation  between  wires  (In  same  units  as  d and  h). 

^ S^^'d^and  S?"\?5n.;;UcK  w^  ihe"'ame" bundirthcn*S  'd 

d . maximum  dlumutur  ot  tho  u lru  conduCuf  (In  the  x.me  unit,  ex  s and  h . 
h . minimum  awrage  height  ab.,ve  the  gmund  plane  (In  the  aame  umta  aa  d, 

i cj% 


Conductor 


•’2 


Insulation 

>>->Grouhd  PlOnO 


(B7) 


The  capacity  from  a wire  to 


24.  12  i X 10 faradti 


Figure  B3 

the  ground  plane  is  as  follows  (see  Figure  B4): 

(BS) 


Figure  B4 


capacities  fob  shielded  wires  cafi  be  calculated  as  follows: 


24. 1 n 

A 


(Bl‘> 
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c 


picofarads 


C ^ capacity  between  Innef  Conductor  and  Irtslde  of  .shield,  in  plct.farads. 

£ relative  dielectric  con.stant  of  the  Infer  \lflrC  jacket  (relative  to  air  l.O). 
r 

( length  of  the  Coax,  in  meters. 

D maximum  Inside  diameter  of  the  shield  (In  the  same  units  as  d). 
d --  minimum  outside  diameter  of  the  inner  conductor  (In  the  same  units  as  D). 
Capacity  between  the  inner  conductor  and  the  outside  of  the  shield  Is  the 
capacity  calculated  above  times  the  lack  of. shielding,  coverage  (that  is,  C > 0.05 

for  a shield  coVferage  of  05  p^rofent). 

The  capSicity  between  two  wires,  with  a shield  between  the  wires,  is  the 
capacity  between  the  wires  without  the  shield  times  the  lack  of  shielding  coverage 
for  the  shield.  If  there  are  two  shields  between  the  wires,  the  capacity  is  reduced 
by  the  product  of  the  lack  of  shield  coverage  (that  is,  0.  05  X 0.  05  X C). 

Note  that  twisted  shielded  pair  wire  should  be  measured.  The  formulas  do 
not  provide  accurate  answers  where  insulation  Is  very  thin.  Viking  wire  meas- 
ured 415  pF  for  5 ft  (capacity  between  on6  wire  and  the  shield  with  other  wire 
terminated  in  5k  ohm  to  ground). 

2.  MAUNKTU;  Fi.:!,!)  rcH  FUNC 

The  magnetic  field  interference  is  magnetically  coupled  from  ah  interference 
source  circuit  into  a receptor  circuit.  The  model  to  be  used  for  this  coupling  is 
as  follows  (see  Figure  B5); 


Receptor  Circuit 


Interference  Sdurce  Clrtult 
Figure  ti5 


E voltage  vofsus  time  is  a.i  follows  (see  Fi 


iglire  no); 


Figure  BG 


and  Vp  is  as  follows  (se6  Figure  B7); 


Area  - 


‘"V 


Fieurfe  B7 


Assuming  lhat  Is  the  minimum  rise-time  or  ralltlm 


source  voltage  E.  in  seconds,  the  solution  to  the  model  circuit  (. 
Shonn  in  E,e.  (Bi2)-(BI7).  and  with  almplUlcatlon  is  as  tollons; 


>r  falltime  of  the  interference 
model  circuit  (see  Figure  Bs)  is 


; - ^ ^ , / ‘r  ^.S  \ 


Figure  Magnetic  F'leld  Coupling  Circuit 


E M R 


£L 


P ‘r  ^3 


-?-TX 


Q 


-2(L^  -M‘) 


1 + 


(B1 


4 Rg  R|^(Lis  - 


- 1 


4 R3  Br(l2  - Mh 


-1 


whi^xi^ 


Q = LglRg  + Rj^)  ± *^r'^  ■ ^R 


®SS  *^SL  ^ 


**RS  * **RL  " **^R 


Vp  = ^MAX  ‘ = ‘r 


(b; 

(B 


(B 

(B 


£4  M R 

V - . , if  rise-time  of  E Is  very  short.  B 

^PMAX  ■ Lg(Rj^  + Rg) 

Retai’datlon  Is  not  Considered, 
where: 

fi  = interference  source  voltage.  In  volts, 

n = minimum  Inteffefence  source  circuit  resistance,  in  ohms. 

ss 

R = minimum  Interference  source  circuit  load  resistance.  In  ohms 
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f 


SI 


RS 

RI. 


R 


R 


M 


'EMAX 


= maximum  source  resistance  of  signal  in  receptor  circuit,  in  ohms 
* maximum  load  resistance  In  receptor  circuit,  in  «>hms. 

" ^RS  ^ *^RL* 

= maximum  Inductance  of  the  interference  source  circuit,  in  henries 
^ henries  ^n*i^6tane6  of  the  Interference  receptor  circuit,  in 


TourcToU^Sftt 


» ? . 
>■€ 


^ > * 


A. 


•t  • 

4: 


• i 

^•1:: 

■’I' 


L in  a go  and  return  circuit  (see  Figure  B9)  can  be  computed  as  follo'A^s: 


L--0.921  X I0‘®xf  Xlog^,, 


i 5 


[ ' V-  * {if  _ 


henries 


HH 

I 


"t®; 

ik 


r 


h + h 

h - -A  ■ ^ 


Figure  B9 


where: 


(B18) 


(B19) 


L = inductance  of  a go  and  return  circuit  above  a ground  plane,  in  henries, 
i = nrinximum  length  of  c^ble^  In  meters. 

^ " «h  sTnfe  In  the  cable  bundle 

(in  the  same  Units  as  d^  and  h).  s = dj  If  twisted. 

dg  = minimum  diameter  of  the  wire  conductor  (in  the  same  units  as  S and  h). 
**  ’ ^d  2l!"”  ®*'®'**“*  P*®"®  ‘he  same  units  as  S 
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Protection  Against  Spacecraft  Charging 
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Abstract 


This  paper  dlsCussOs  in  detail  the  measures  taken  on  the  Communications 
Technology  Satellite  (CTS  or  Hermes)  which  provide  protection  against  the  effects 
of  spacecraft  charging.  These  measures  include:  a comprehensive  grounding 
philosophy  and  implementation;  provision  of  command  and  data  line  transmitters 
and  receivers  for  transient  noise  Immunity;  and  a fairly  restrictive  EMI 
specification. 

Ground  tests  were  made  on  materials  at  the  Lewis  Research  Center  (LeRC). 
The  Impact  of  these  tests  on  me  CT3  spacecraft  is  described. 

Hermes,  launched  on  17  January  1876  on  a 2914  Delta  vehicle,  has  success* 
fully  completed  10  months  of  operations.  Anomalies  observed  are  being  assessed 
in  relation  to  spacecraft  charging,  but  no  definite  correlations  have  yet  been 
established. 

The  paper  ends  with  a Hat  of  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  CTS  experience 
and  list  of  recommendations  for  future  spacecraft. 
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1.  INTRODI'CTION 


The  Cbmmufiieatiene  Technology  satellite  is  an  ex(ioi<(mental  communications 
satellite,  operating  lA  geosynchronous  orbit.  CTS  was  a Joint  project  of  the 
Communications  Research  Centre,  Ottawa,  Canada  and  NASA  Lewis  Research 
Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Major  components  were  provided  by  tHe  European 
Space  Agency. 

The  purpose  of  CTS  was  to  demonstrate  the  technolo^cal  and  social  poss'.oll* 
Itles  of  a high  power  (230  W)  sHF  transponder  on  the  spacecraft  used  in  conjunction 
>vlth  small  low  Cost  earth  terminals.  The  high  power  demanded  a three>axes 
stabilized  configuration,  large  deployable  sun  tracking  solar  arrays,  and  thermal 
requirements  wherein  almost  the  entire  external  surface  of  the  spacecraft  was 
dielectric..  CTS  probably  had  more  static  charge  accumulating  area  than  any 
previous  spacecraft  In  synchronous  orbit.  Figure  l is  a photograph  of  the  flight 
model  with  the  deployable  arrays  extended.  Eaoh  deployable  array  blanket  is 
21. 4 ft  by  4. 2 ft.  The  substrate  is  a Kapton-flberglass  laminate.  The  solar  cells 
are  covered  by  nonconducting  coverglasses.  On  the  body  of  the  spacecraft,  the 
dielectric  areas  are: 

(1)  Solar  Cell  coverglaSses  and  fiberglass  substrates  cover  the  east  and  west 
panels. 

(2)  Thermal  blankets  cover  almost  the  entire  forward  and  aft  panels. 

(3)  Kapton  shields,  not  installed  in  this  photograph,  provide  thermal  protec-* 
tion.for  the  shf  antennas. 

(4)  second  surface  mirrors,  thermal  blankets,  and  paints  cover  the  north 
and  south  panels. 

(5)  A thermal  radiator  fin  extending  forward  from  the  south  panel  Is  part  of 
a variable  conductance  heat  pipe  system  that  provides  cooling  for  the  SHF  Trans- 
mitter Experiment  Fackage  (TeF).  Both  sides  of  the  fin  are  covered  with  silvered 
Teflon. 

The  largest  conducting  external  surfaces  are  the  separation  ring,  the  apogee 
motor  nozzle,  and  the  Blstem  boom  behind  the  deployable  arrays. 

For  thermal  and  EMt  reasons  there  are  very  few  holes  into  the  interior 
Volumes.  Venting  was  provided  by  a few  screened  apertures,  loose  flaps  on 
thermal  blankets  that  closed  after  ascent  stage,  and  a thin  atuiuius  around  the  TEF 
Collector.  Electron  penetration  into  the  interior  was  thereby  minimized. 

The  CTS  project  was  started  in  IS'fO,  and  by  I3t4,  when  we  fully  recognized 
the  danger  presented  by  spacecraft  charging,  the  engineering  model  tests  were  in 
progress  and  the  flight  model  spacecraft  and  subsystems  were  being  built.  Major 
changes  to  hardware  would  have  had  an  enormous  Impact  on  the  project.  Also, 
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Hgtire  1.  The  Communications  Techhology  Satellite  (Ife.'  o 5 i-  tfjf  Integration 
Area.  The  deployable  solar  arrays  extend  from  the  nurtr,  and  south  panels 


the  weight  requirements  were  very  tight.  Therefore,  changes  were  considered 
only  if  they  Were  relatively  minor  and  if  the  consequences  of  not  making  them 
would  present  a ; gnlflcant  threat  to  tne  mission.  Fortunately,  during  »he  initial 
design  phase  certain  precautionary  measurt's  had  been  enforced  that  minimized 
the  modifications  necessary  to  provide  protection  against  spacecraft  charging 
effects.  These  measures  included;  stringent  grounding  to  meet  the  Launch  Safety 
ftequlrements  as  detailed  in  range  safety  manual  AFETRM  127-1;  stringent  elec- 
trical interface  design  sta.ndar-ds  to  ensure  electrical  compatibility  and  noise 
immunity;  and  design  and  test  £MI  requirements  based  on  MIL-STD-4fil. 

In  late  1974,  an  investigation  was  started  in  Lewis  Research  Center,  with  the 
cooperation  of  CRC,  to  perform  quickly  the  following  tasks: 

(1)  Evaluate  the  magnitude  of  the  danger. 

(2)  Obtain  the  electrical  signature  of  discharges  that  would  occur  on  external 
surfaces. 

(3)  Prepare  a test  specification  for  spacecraft  level  EMI  testing  using  a spark 
soubce.  This  source  was  to  have  an  electrical  signature  consistent  with  the  results 
of  the  second  task. 

John  Stevens  set  up  an  electron  swarm  chamber*  and  ran  a very  rapid  and 
prolific  test  program. 
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Primarily  as  a result  a?  this  work: 

(1)  The  grouftding  of  thermal  blaftkets  was  lmj>roVea, 

(2)  Teflon  second  surfafce  mirrors  were  removed  and  reinstalled  using  con- 
ductive adhesive. 

(3)  A review  was  made  to  ensure  electrical  connections  were  made  between  . 
all  metallic  parts  and  surfaces  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Some  improve- 
ments were  made. 

(4)  The  EMI  specification  and  Interface  protection  circuits  were  reviewed. 

(5)  A cautious  EMl  test  using  a spark  source  was  done  on- the  flight  space- 
craft, 

(6)  A Transient  Event  Counter  (TEC)  was  Included  on  the  spacecraft  to 
detect  high  speed  noise  bursts  on  three  cable  harness  bundles. 

Ho  changes  were  made  to  Subsystem  components  to  provide  extra  EMI  protection 
nor  was  any  extra  shielding  added  to  the  wiring  harness. 

Up  to  10  months  after  launch  w6  have  had.  two  major  faults  that  could  have  been 
initiated  by  charge  accumulation  or  a discharge  as  described  in  Section  6.  Also, 
there  have  been  several  trips  in  a Traveling  Wave  Tube  Assembly  (TWTA)  that 
are  probably  caused  by  noise  bursts  on  an  internal  command  line.  No  spurious 
commands  have  been  experienced  and  the  telemetry  has  proven  to  be.  effectively 
free  of  noise. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  describes  irt  more  detail  the  grounding  methods 
and  the  EMI  protection  that  were  used.  Two  special  tests,  one  on  the  command 
belt  antenha  and  receiver,  and  the  second  on  a sample  of  solar  array,  made  in  the 
LePC  facility  are, briefly  described.  The  paper  ends  with  a list  of  recommendations. 

2.  SP,\CECRAFT  WIRING  AND  GROUNDING 

The  CTS  spacecraft  uses  a common  electrical  plane  ground  configuration  as 
Opposed  to  a single  point  ground  scheme.  For  the  TFP  only,  special  ground  wires 
are  provided.  The  spacecraft  structure  primarily  the  north,  south,  forward  and 
aft  decks  provide  the  ground  return  paths. 

The  primary  power,  secondary  power,  telemetry  and  commands  were,  carried 
on  wires  grouped  into  four  separate  wire  harnesses.  The  only  spacecraft  wiring 
that  was  shielded  were  5 volt  power  lines  to  logic  Circuits,  data  lines  between 
attitude  Control  sensors  and  the  attitude  control  electronics,  and  the  reaction  con- 
trol system  wirings 

The  only  changes  to  the  flight  spacecraft  to  provide  protection  against  charging 
were  made  to  improve  the  reliahility  of  the  grounding  of  thermal  blankets  and  sec- 
ond surface  mirrors,  and  some  Small  metal  parts. 
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2*1  (iroundih^  of  Individual  Moiiiiled  LliUu 

For  all  Individually  iftountad  units  (iMtJ),  except  the  TEF^,  the  grbund  r*etUrns 
fur  power,  telemetry,  ^and  commends  are  through  the  {Spacecraft  structure.  The 
primary  ground  connections  for  the  IMUs  are  through  their  mounting  surfaces. 

The  recJUlrements  for  IMtJ  grounds  Were  for  less  than  2.  5 mO  between  the  IMU 
and  the  mounting  deck,  and  for  less  than  25  mfi  between  any  two  iMus.  Secondary 
ground  returns  were  provided  by  wires  from  connectors  to  a nearby  ground  lug  On 
a rnountlng  deck* 

For  the  TEF  separate  ground  wires  were  run  from  the  TEP  unit  to  the  tele- 
metry encoder,  command  decoder,  and  to  the  main  power  ground  on  the  north 
deck.  This  arrangement  kept  the  interface  between  the  TEP  and  the  spacecraft  as 
simple  aS  possible,  and  it  also  isolated  tlie  large  current  drawn  by  the  TEP  from 
the  ground  plane  used  by  the  rest  of  the  spacecraft. 

For  the  telemetry  channels  that  required  extra  noise  imniuhity  for  higher 
accuracy,  wires  were  run  from  the  ground  on  the  telemetry  encoder  to  differential 
circuits  in  the  IMU.  These  wires  are  used  for  voltage  reference  only  and  do  not 
carry  return  currents. 

2.2  Groundihf;  of  Therinsl  ttUaketS 

All  thermal  blankets  are  provided  With  grounding  connections.  Blankets  With 
an  area  of  less  than  one  st^uare  foot  have  one  ground  connection,  and  blankets  of 
larger  area  have  two  or  more  grounds. 

Figure  2 shows  three  ground  configurations,  types  1,  V and  K.  With  type  I 
and  V the  metalllJfced  layers,  without  the  interlayer  scrim  cloth,  are  extended  in  a 
tab,  a strip  of  aluminum  foil  d.  001  in.  thick  ana  0.  5 In.  wide  is  Woven  between 
the  layers,  and  the  tab  is  then  riveted  with  washers  top  and  bottom.  With  type  I a 
solder  lug  iS  included,  and  with  iyp^  V the  aluminum  foil  is  extended  for  attachment 
to  a deck  ground.  The  alUmihuzn  foil  provides  a positive  ground  connection  to  eaCh 
layer  and  it  also  provides  Contact  over  a reasonably  large  area.  Other  types  from 
I to  VIII  are  variations  of  either  I or  V.  The  type  IX  is  a less  secure  ground.  The 
aluminum  foil  IS  wrapped  around  the  outer  layers  only  and  contact  to  inner  layers 
is  made  by  occasional  contact  to  the  rivet.  No  ground  Of  type  IX  were  used  on  the 
flight  model  of  CTS. 


2>3.  Grounding  of  Second  Sufface  Mlfrors  (SSIJS)  and  Silvered  Teflon-Electron 
SwaHA  Tests  at  LeRC 

in  the  LefiC  experiments,  It  was  found  that  quartz  SSMs  produced  relatively 
few  and  weak  discharges.  The  quartz  mirrors  ori  the  north  and  sOUth  panels  were 
bonded  with  a noncOiiductive  adhesive  and  were  hot  changed.  However,  silvered 
teflon  produced  very  frequent  intense  discharges  ahd  so  the  tefion  SSMs  on  the 
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north  and  south  d66k3  were  removed  ahd  reinstalled  using  a conductive  adhesfate. 

The  dlschavges  on  silvered  teflon  bonded  with  noncohduetlve  adhesive  not  only 
{produced  eiectrieai  noise  but  also  a eonslderabie  quantity  of  the  sliver  was  eroded. 
This  indicated  that  during  the  electron  Irradiation- the  Silver  layer  Was  being 
charged,  by  leakage  or  possibly  by  mlcro-dlSChargeS  from  the  surface.  It  also 
meant  that  metal  to  metal  arOs  were  occurring.  In  a simulated  2 year  mission, 
test  on  a sample  representative  of  the  TEP  radiation  fin  about  12  percent  of  the 
Silver  was  eroded.  This  erosion  would  have  decreased  the  thermal  radiation  from 
the  fin  by  increasing  the  average  absorbltivlty  and  by  decreasing  the  heat  conducted 
from  the  fin  substrate  into  the  teflon.  The  erosion  could  probably  have  been 
tolerated,  without  increasing  TEP  component  temperatures  above  acceptable 
limits.  However  w6  felt  that  the  EMi  generated  by  metal  to  metal  arcs  was  likely 
to  be  much  greater  than  the  discharges  off  the  surface  of  the  teflon.  The  teflon 
was  therefore  removed  from  most  of  the  fin  area  and  rebonded  with  a Conductive 
adhesive. 

3.  electrical  PROtECTION  AGAINST  EMI  GENERATED  BY  DISCRARGE 
34  fleneraLERl  SpecificatiottS 

No  special  measures  were  taken  to  protect  units  against  the  EMI  that  could  be 
generated  by  discharges.  HOWeVer,  the  Cxlsttog  Specified  limits  for  susceptlbiUty 
to  Conducted  interference  on  power  lines  extended  from  3b  Hz  to  40  mHz.  In  the 
range  Where  EMI  from  discharges  is  expected,  150  kHz  to  400  MHz.  the  limit  Was 
the  1 percent  of  the  supply  voltage  Or  1 Volt  RMS  whichever  Was  greater.  Also 
units  had  to  tolerate  on  any  power  rail,  without  malfunction,  a spike  of  twice  the 
nominal  supply  Voltage  or  50  volts  whichever  waS  less.  The  spike  rise  time  was 
less  than  one  pSec  and  the  duration  Was  10  psec. 

3.2  Comnaild  and  Data  Line  Interface  Circuits 

command  and  data  line  transmitters  and  receivers  were  used  to  provide 
immunity  from  noise  and  fast  transients  on  command  and  data  lines.  The  charac- 
teristics of  these  interface  circuits  are  listed  in  Table  1.  f'lgure  3 shows  typical 
applications  for  these  circuits.  The  Interface  circuits  were  purchased  to  a single 
set  of  specifications  and  fUmiShed  to  contractors  as  GfE  items.  Although  not  all 
Contractors  used  the  GFE  Circuits,  generally  alternate  circuits  provided  similar 
interface  Characteristics. 

Til  the  spacecraft  level  testing  With  the  spark  Source  (see  Section  5),  the  typical 
noise  burst  generated  by  the  spark  was  a few  volts  high  and  about  200  nsec  long. 

The  Interface  circuits  would  protect  adequately  against  this. 
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f igure  n.  Typici  J Appllcattoas  tor 
toterfL?'  Circuits 


SEPARATE  DRIVERS  TO  A COMMON  LOAD 


3.3  Tcl^molry  ReqiiiiMefil^ 

Th6  re<iulfemeht3  ttt  analog  voltages,  flags  and  digital  wofds  that  are  Input 
to  the  telemetry  encoder  ane  listed  in  Table  H.  The  types  of  input  protection  in 
the  encoder  are  also  Hated.  The  telemetered  data  has  proven  to  be  effectively 
free  of  noise.  Generally,  analog  channels  sho<v  mUch  less  than  one  bit  of  noise. 

3.4  Special  Tests-on  the  tom«and  ttoeeiver  at  NASA  I-owis  Research. Center 

The  telemetry/command  belt  antenna  is  a pattern  of  rnetal  patches  and  feed 
lines  on  a fiberglass -teflon  substrate.  The  substrate  is  backed  with  aluminum 
sheet.  The  belt  antenna  is  completely  exposed  to  the  external  particles  and  we 
were  concerned  about  possible  Interference  to  commands  or  ranging,  and  pqsslble 
damage  to  the  thin  feed  lines. 

Tvtfo  short  tests  were  set  Up  in  the  LeRC  electron  swarm  chartiber.  First,  a 
short  section  of  belt  antenna  was  placed  in  the  tank  facing  the  electron  beam.  The 
command  output  from  the  antenna  Was  connected  into  the  engineering  model  filters 
and  command  jecelver.  The  receiver  ranging  and  command  outputs  were  moni- 
tored. With  a 20  keV  beam  discharges  did  occur  though  not  visibly  on  the  belt. 

The  l?.rgest  arcs  produced  a short  duration  2 sOc,  8O0  mV  pulse  on  the  receiver 
ranging  output.  Ho  disturbance  was  apparent  oh  the  command  output.  The  pulse 
oh  the  ranging  mode  was  judged  to  be  of  no  consequence.  For  the  second  test,  the 
belt  antenna  was  placed  in  the  tank  with  the  metal  ground  plane  fttclng  the  electron 
beam  and  the  forward  side  facing  a 6 in.  x 8 in.  sample  of  silvered  teflon,  the 
teflon  produced  frequent  high  amplitude  arcing.  Ho  effects  were  observed  on  the 
receiver  ranging  or  command  outputs.  After  the  test  the  belt  was  carefully  exam- 
ined! no  damage  was  apparent  on  the  feed  lines. 


4.  Tllfc  DEPI.OYABLK  SOLAR  ARRAYS 

The  large  light  weight  deployable  Solar  arrays  are  unique  to  sj-nchrortous  orbit 
spacecraft.  The  array  substrate  is  0.  OOl  in.  thick  kapton  laminated  with  a fiber- 
glass/polyester layer,  the  solar  ceils  an.  care'ally  bonded  to  the  substrate  so  as 
to  leave  the  gaps  between  the  cells  free  of  opaque  adhesive.  The  substrate  is 
about  30  percent  transparent  to  sunlight,  the  g.  ?ss  fibers  will  scatter  some  light 
into  the  areas  behind  the  solar  cells.  Therefore  there  will  be  a certain  amount  of 
photoelectron  emission  from  the  rear  surface,  and  the  substrate  conductivity  may 
be  increased  b-  photoconductloii  effects.  The  arrays  are  nevertheless  the  largest 
area  of  ekternal  shadowed  dielectric  on  the  spacecraft  and  consequently  are  posslbljr 
sources  of  frequent  discharges. 


Table  2.  lilterface  Reqvlremferits  for  Telemetry 
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Teats  made  oA  a stnall  seetloA  of  arfay  ih  tAe  LeHC  chamber,  twlth 
electrons  inoldent  oA  the  real*  side  of  the  array,  lA  a dark  chamber,  tveak  dla- 
eharges  occurred  with  visible  points  of  arclAg,  primarily  in  the  vicinity  of  inter- 
connects between  the  cells.  Measurements  of  the  electrical  output  of  the  cells 
before  aAd  after  the  test  showed  that  Ao  deterioration  resulted  from  the  discharges. 
No  changes  to  the  arrays  were  considered  because  the  flight  Units  were  completed 
at  this  time  and  only  a catastrophic  failure  would  have  forced  any  modifications. 

Flight  data  has  shown  no  unusual  electrical  degradation  of  the  arrays. 

Launch  ESTEC  haS  made  further  tests  on  an  array  sample,  ^ with  both  a dark 
chamber  and  with  a light  source  illuminating  only  the  solar  cell  side  of  the  sample. 
They  haye  observed  discharges  with  an  Illuminated  sample  at  temperatures  -10®C. 
Except  for  transit  through  eclipse  and  Immediately  after  the  eclipse,  the  lowest 
temperature  of  the  flight  arrays  Is  40°C.  This  test  would  Indicate  that  there  are 
possibly  no  discharges  off  the  arrays  in  sunlight^  again  except  for  a few  minutes 
after  eclipse  exit. 


5.  SPACECRAFT  LEVEl.  EVtl  TESTING  WITH  A SPARK  SOl  RCE 

Based  on  measurements  in  their  experiments,  the  LeRC  group  made  a spark 
source  for  the  spacecraft  level  EMI  test.  The  source  discharged  a 500  pF  capaci- 
tor, charged  to  10  kV  across  a spark  gap.  The  discharge  was  uhderdamped  with  a 
ringing  frCduency  of  25  MHz.  The  spark  repetition  rate  was  about  5 pulses  per 
second. 

A series  of  tests  were  made  on  the  flight  spacecraft.  These  tests  were 
cautious  because  we  were  using  the  flight  spacecraft  with  no  previous  test  experi- 
ence. Also  we  Were  very  uncertain  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  surface  potentials, 
and  discharge  current’s  that  would  be  experienced  in  space.  A report  by  Shkarofsky 
and  Tam  Indicated  that  the  rear  surface  of  the  deployable  array  blanket  could 
charge  to  4.4  kV  and  that  the  corresponding  energy  density  Would  be  0. 2t  mj  /cm^. 
The  2.  5 mJ  In  the  Sparker  Would  therefore  correspond  to  discharging  100  square 
centimeters  of  blanket.  The  same  report  indicated  that  the  TEP  radiator  fin  could 
charge  to  23  kV  and  the  2. 5 mJ  would  correspond  to  a discharge  of  only  10  square 
centimeters.  It  Was  felt  that  these  figures,  aAd  the  test  results  from  LeRC  repre- 
sented "Worst  case"  sttuatlonsj  however,  they  were  sufficiently  alarming  to  justify 
the  spacecraft  level  test. 

For  the  test,  the  deployable  arrays  were  deployed  as  shoWn  In  Figure  1. 
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5.1  l)«|ilayAble  Array 

The  purpose  of  this  test  was  to  simulate  the  occurrence  of  arts  on  the  rear 
surface  of  the  deployable  array  blanket.  The  procedure  was  for  the  spark  source 
to  be  held  about  1 m from  the  rear  surface  of  the  blanket  and  to  be  moved  Slowly 
towards  the  blanket.  During  the  arcing,  the  telemetry  output  Connection  oh  an 
accelerometer  mounted  on  the  tip  of  the  array  was  monitored  with  a high  speed 
oscilloscope.  Each  spark  generated  a noise  burst.  For  reasons  of  caution  the 
approach  towards  the  array  was  stopped  when  the  noise  burst  exceeded  6 volts 
peak  to  peak.  This  WaS  done  at  three  vertical  positions,  first  opposite  the  instru- 
mentation wiring  on  the  array  centerline,  second  opposite  the  areas  containing 
solar  cells,  and  third  opposite  the  power  wiring  along  the  edge  of  the  blanket.  At 
the  eenterlina  positions  the  closest  approach  was  about  30  cm,  at  the  power  wiring 
the  closest  approach  was  about  3 cm  (as  close  as  the  cover  on  the  spark  source 
allowed).  During  the  test  telemetry  channels  associated  with  instrumentation  on 
the  arrays  was  monitored  on  strip  charts.  After  the  tests  a computer  search  of 
all  the  spacecraft  channels  was  made.  During  all  the  sparking  no  telemetry  data 
was  observed  that  could  have  been  attributed  to  the  arcing. 

5.2  TEtLAadiaWr  Fin  Test 

For  this  test  the  spark  soufce  Was  held  close  to  the  radiator  fin,  on  both  sides, 
but  at  some  distance  from  sensor  wiring.  Selected  telemetry  channels  associated 
■with  the  TEP.  particularly  those  temperature  sensors  mounted  on  the  fin  were 
monitored  on  strip  charts.  No  change  in  output  was  observed. 

5.3  Thcnnal  Blanket  Tests 

In  this  test  the  spark  source  was  held  near  thermal  blankets  on  the  forward 
deck,  but  for  reasons  of  caution,  not  near  to  sensors.  The  computer  search 
showed  no  unusual  telemetry  data. 

Obviously  a more  comprehensive  set  of  tests  would  have  been  desirable  but 
only  with  previous  test  experience  on  nonflight  hardware. 

6.  ANOMALIES 

The  power  subsystem  is  divided  into  tWo  independent  sections:  housekeeping 
and  experiments  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  housekeeping  section  has  three  power 
sources,  the  body  mounted  solar  array,  the  deployable  array  and  batteries.  All 
sources  are  connected  to  the  unregulated  bus  with  isolating  diodes.  The  ekpCrl- 
ment  section  obtains  power  from  the  deployable  arrays  only.  The  voltage  sensor 
on  the  experiment  unregulated  bus  is  on  the  array  side  of  the  over/under  voltage 
switch. 
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fecSe*^’  Housekeeping  s^ctiton,  and  (b)  experiment 


Oii  8 June  1976  at  06:43  GMT  (22,-6g  spacecraft  time)  a short  circuit  occurred 
on  the  experiment  unregulated  power  bus.  Immediately  the  short  occurred  the 
over/under,  voltage  switch  dlsconhectcd  all  spacecraft  loads  from  the  arrays.  The 
short  continued  24  sec  then  cleared  Itself.  The  mdst  probable  location  for  the 
short  circuit  was  on  a board  Containing  the  power  isolating  diodes.  This  board  is 
mounted  on  the  Inboard  pallet  on  the  deployable  solar  arrays,  and  is  completely 
exposed  to  the  external  environment.  During  the  24  sec  the  voltage  on  the  experi- 
ment bus  varied  erratically  between  19  and  42  volts,  behaviour  typical  of  an  arc. 
Also  the  TEC  recorded  many  noise  bursts  ort  the  array  power  and  Instrumentation 
lines  during  the  1st.  I8th.  21st.  2Snd  and  25th  sec.  These  bursts  webe  probably 
generated  by  the  short  circuit.  The  TEC  had  not  recorded  any  transients  in  the 
2 hr  proceeding  the  fault.  A moderate  SUbStorm  had  been  observed  a few  hours 
earlier.  A mlcromiteorlte  hit,  charge  accumulation  or  a small  discharge  result- 
ing from  charge  accumulation  on  the  diode  board  could  have  initiated  the  short 
circuit.  The  fault  has  not  rCoccurred. 

on  28  September  1976  the  housekeeping  Secondary  Power  Inverter  and  all 
associated  submodules  tripped  off.  Unfortunately,  this  IhVerter  supplied  power  to 
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.Da  talawalay  aacodoM  .o  «a  l«a,edla.al,  l<».  data.  TDe  Invartaa  «.a  .amad  « 
ao«a  haura  l«.aa  a«d  U has  D.Da.lanad  aarmaUy  aD.aa.  A .ary  l.rga  .raDataa  o» 

UK  yaarar could  hava  aauaad  Uila  fault.  TDa  tec  Had  na. 

.Da  prariaua  Dour  add  .Da  maguataapDara  ,aa  ,ula..  TDU  aaamaly  la  a.lll  andar 

°°”*^ce  lawD  Uiere  Dave  Dee#  about  20  uneapulnad  tpip-atta  on  .Da  pa«er  ood- 
«r.ar  (6PC)  aaaoaUtad  wltD  a 20  W TWTA.  TDe  EPC  c«.  ga.  lu  turn  aft  cam- 
„a„n  ™ m,  intamal  aommand  llna.  TDa  EPC  d»aa  no.  ana  a cammed  lino  «aal.ar 
<m  U.18  IDie  and  It  la  knoum  .Da.  a noiae  bum.  «Ul  raault  In  n trip.  Nona  of  tba 
trips  occnrrad  aotnaldan.  with  TEC  counts  or  «ltb  other  apacaaraf.  commanding. 
Hawever.  tt  is  posalbledhat  dlsaharges  cuald  be  tntroduatag  fast  nolaa  barsta  and 

causing  the  trips. 


7,  CONCLUsaONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

During  the  first  8 months  of  flight  operations  on  CTS,  we  have  experienced: 

(1)  No  anomalies  commands  (except  the  20  W TWTA  trips). 

(2)  Effectively  noise  free  telemetry. 

(3)  Two  major  anomalies  that  could  possibly  have  been  caused  by  charge 

accumulatldn  or  discharges.  tit,^ 

<4)  several  trips  on  the  20  W TWTA  power  Cbnverter  where  a command  line 

i-T>ah4rfiltter  receiver  was  not  used. 

(Ho  Isual  degradation  on  the  eleotrloal  performance  of  the  flexible  arrays. 
From  a spacecraft  charging  point  of  view,  the  important  design  featUres.on 

CTS  SlX*6* 

(1)  A unified  ground  plane  configuration  was  used,  thus  saving  the  weight  of 

return  wiring.  ^ , j . 

m Command  line  and  data  line  transmitters  and  receivers  were  Used  to 

achieve  Immunity  from  tr^^lents. 

(3>  All  layers  t>f  the  thermal  blankets  and  all  metal  parts  were  groun  e 

(4)  Teflon  second  surface  mirrors  were  bonded  using  conductive  adhesives. 

(5)  Few  wires  Vrere  shielded,  therefore  the  wiring  harness  wts  as  light  as 

possibles  I 

(6)  very  little  weight  was  added  for  proteef  on  Sgalnst  charging. 

(t)  A simple  transient  event  Counter  was  flown. 

Baaed  on  the  cTS  egpertence.  I noofd  make  the  follanlng  pecammendatlon.. 

(1)  o.e  cdinmc-  - - data  line  tntertaae  clKUlta  «Dlch  provide  protection 

against  short,  l»l|h  < artslents. 
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(2)  flond  .second  .surface  wirror.s  including  quartz  ones  with  conductive 
adhesives. 

(3)  dround  all-l4yers  of  all  thermal  blanket. s u.Hlng  o ground  configuration  of 
Type  t or  belter. 

\4)  drOuhd  all  metal  parts. 

(5)  Carry  out  a spacecraft  level  test  on  the  engineering  model,  using  a very 
fast  spark  source,  to  establish  the  electrical  signature  of  transients  on  power. 
Command,  and  telemetry  lines..  These  data  should  then  be  used  to  specify  EMI 
protection  on  flight  model  Units.  A comprehensive  test  should  be  made  on  the 
flight  spacecraft. 

(8)  EMI  specifications  should  include  limits  on  emission  and  susceptibility 
on  telemetry  and  command  lines. 

(?)  Transient  sensors  should  be  carried.  These  sensors  should  be  of  more 
comprehensive  and  Sophisticated  design  than  the  CT.<$  TEC. 
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the  nature  at  the  ESDi  JDEMP,  and  SgEMP  anvlrdnraems  artd  the  EMI  coheern 
la  diaaussed-aa  foilo\va. 

2.  \ a)MPAttl!§<)S  OF  TUB  ESI).  DBMP.  AM)  SIJEMI^  BSVIttONMENT  AND 

SPACECRAFt  i^ERPORM ANCE  CONCERNS 

2J  ESD  (Eleclmstatie  DUi^hai^e) 

Electrostatic  charging  ot  synchronous  spacecraft  results  from  a natural 
radlatlbn  bf  Charged  particles  collecting  bn  the  Spacecraft  surfaces.  Electrbstatlc 
discharge  occurs  ^hen  the  differential  Charging  of  the  Spacecraft  surface  materials 
exceed  their  dielectric  breakdown  Strength.  The  resulting  system  affects  of  the 
discharge  are  electromagnetic  interferences  such  as  circuit  upset  and  burnout. 

ESD  occurs  in  a five-step  process.  Firsts  a magnetic  substorm  results  in  an 
injection  of  charged  particles^  ions  and  electrons*  into  the  dusk-to-dawa  Sectors 
of  local  time  and  roughly  from  4 to  8 earth  radii.  MagnetoSpheriC  effects  Cause 
preferential  eastwar4-drift  Of  electrons  into  the  midnight-to-dawn  quadrant  while 
ions  drift  Westward.  Appreciable  electrons  hive  been  observed  (ATS-5)  at 
5-30  keV_ 

The  second  step  is  the  encounter  of  the  spacecraft  surfaces  with  the  hot*  nega- 
tive plasma.  If  a surface  IS  Self  shadowed  or  in  eClipSe*  it  will  Charge  to  appro^^i- 
mately  a potential  equivalent  to  the  most  probable  energy  of  the  electron  energy 
distribution*  less  a potential  drop  corresponding  to  secondary  electron  emission 
from  the  Surface.  If  the  surface  is  in  sunlight,  photoelectric  emission  will  prevent 
it  from  charging  to  a negative  potential  and  in  fact  the  surface  may  go  a few  volts 
positive.  It  is  apparent  that  different  surfaces*  due  to  different  exposure  to 
Sunlight  (and  hence  photoelectric  discharge)  and  different  secondary  electron 
emission  and  photoemissive  properties*  will  charge  to  different  po  ten  tie  IS..  Thus 
step  2 results  in  differential  voltages  of  several  thousand  volts  appea^Mng  at  differ- 
ent sites  on  the  spacecraft's  eatposed  surfaces. 

The  third  Step  is  electrostatic  discharge  Whenever  the  differential  potential 
exceeds  the  dielectric  breakdown  of  the  material. 

The  fourth  Step  is  the  electric  or  magnetic  field  coupling  from  the  discharge 
arc  into  spacecraft  harnesses  or  the  irradiation  Of  antenna  assenlblies 
associated  with  the  arc  (See  figure  1). 

The  fifth  step  is  the  iiiduCtioh  of  a transient  pulse  into  the  circuit  with  stiffi- 
cient  magnitude  tb  activate  the  Circuit  or  burnout  some  of  its  compbhents*  or 
cornmunicatiOn  and  telemetry  interference. 

Other  possible  effects  than  circuit  upset  or  bUrnout  is  direct  damage  to 
thermal  control  surfaces  resulting  from  the  arc*  discharge,  and  contain Inatiofi  to 
surfaces. 


DETEf^lOAATIdN  OF 
thermal  ddAttNOS 


radiated  or  CONOUCTle^ 

COMPONENT  OF 
HARI4ES6  INTIERFEFENCE 


CONCERN 

INDUCED  cable  CURRENTS 
INDUCED  ANTENNA  FIELDS 
- -OPTICAL  DETERIORATION  OF 
thermal  OOATJNG^ 


radiated  fields 

TO  ANTENNaS 


3-AXIS  STABILIZED  HIGH  ALTituDE 

Satellite 


Figure  1.  Arcing  Induced  Satellite  Enviroiiriient  EHie  to  S/C  Charging 


2.2— BtMP  (Disperg  \ Eleeiromagitclic  Ealsr) 

A nuclear  weapon  detohated  iri  or  near  the  atmosphere  generates  a copiOuS 
stream  of  Compton-elfectrOns.  Part  6f  the  latter  cbiiStituteS  a tirtie-ehangihg. 
nonradial  current  which  In  turn  produces  propagating  electromagnetic  fields.  At 
the  spacecraft,  the  latter  have  propagated  through  the  ionosphere  Which  acts  as  a 
high-pass  filter  and  thus  only  freqUefiCies  above  a certain  cutoff  are  observed. 

Also,  frequencies  that  do  propagate  tO  the  spacecraft  are  dispersed  and  arrive_at 
different  tittieS.  Itapingement  of  the  DEMP  on  the  spacecraft  structure  and 
antennas  induces  Structural  currents  which  in  turn  couple  electromagnetic  fields 
into  harnesses  and  communications  receiver  front  ends.  This  results  in  EMI  and 
REI  Similar  to  Spacecraft  arcing  (ESD).  (See  Figure  2). 

2.3  S(;EMP  (Syslcm  Ueheraied  Kleclr&mupieiic  Pulse) 

SGEMP,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  an  external  environment  but  rather  a second- 
ary environment  produced  primarily  by  the  interaction  of  x-rays  with  the  surfaces 
and  harnesses  of  the  Spacecraft.  SQEMP  can  be  classified  aS  (1)  direct  artd 
(2)  Indirect.  The  direct  refers  to  coupling  of  X-rays  directly  into  cables  and 
electronic  components.  The  indirect  SdEMP  is  generated  by  a two-step  process 
in  which  first  x-rays  impinge  on  surface  materials  and  release  secondary  electrons 
through  Compton  and  photoelectric  processes,  the  Secondary  electrons  constitute 
an  accelerated  charge  artd  hence  generate  propagating  electric  and  magnetic  fields. 
The  latter  coupie  into  cables  artd  circuits  according  to  the  particular  coupling 
coefficients  that  apply  to  the  wavelength  of  the  fields  and  the  geometry  of  the  cables 
and  circuits.  Again,  transient  upset  and  burnout  of  the  electronics  result  (See 
Figure  3). 


SKIN  CURRENTS 


Figure  2, . DEMP  Indueed  Satellite  Environment  (Dispersed  ElectrOiridgnetie  Pulse) 


f'igUre  3.  SG£:Mi^  ifldUced  Satellite  £:nVironment  (Systefti  Generated  EMP) 


:1.  \ (;OMl'\RiS(lS  or  KSO.  IIKMI*.  \M»  SKMP  Kl.rrrROMXHNKTH. 
sn;S\i.  a4\il\n‘KiOsTi(;s 

Figure  4 illustrates  the  commenallty  of  the  eieetromagrietic  signal  character- 
istics ih  both  the  time  and  frequency  doth  aids.  * From  Figure  4 it  can  be  seen  that 
the  fast  rise  ih  all  three  cases  produces  significant  energy  ih  the  frequency 
spectrum  out  to  ~100  MHz  and  then  rolls  Off  at  40  dB/ decade.  The  Similarity  ih 
the  Spectrum  makes  it  possible  and  desirable  to  find  a common  design  technique 
Vvhich  addresses  all  three  phenomena  at  one  time.  The  common  design  technique 
proposed  is  to  design  the  spacecraft  structure  Such  that  it  encloses  the  electronics 
and  harnessing  in  the  form  of  a Faraday  cage.  Figure  5 illustrates  the  classical 
presentation  of  how  the  Faraday  cage  works  aS  an  EMI  Shield.  Figure  6 illustrates 
the  comparison  between  the  theoretical  shielding  effectiveness  of  an  ideal  Faraday 
cage  and  also  what  iS  achievable  In  practice.  Shielding  effectiveness  in  an  actual 
spacecraft  is  limited  by  physical  constrxiCtion  of  the  structure  which  necessitates 
bonding,  riveting,  and  bolting  of  structural  subassemblies,  thus  producing  metal- 
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REF  MIL-STD-1541 


electric  * magnetic  time  waveform 


REF  1975  IEEE  NUClEAR 
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^Assumed  Value  for  S/C  In  elltplical 
orbit 


Figure  4»  Environment  Electromagnetic  Signal  Characteristics 


♦The  signal  characteristics  of  the  photon  flux  and  DfiiWt*  and  the  response  levels 
of  the  satellite  cables  and  structure  have  been  obtained  Or  derived  from  the  1974, 
1975  and  1976  IEeE  AHnUal  Conference  Transactions  on  Nuclear  and  Space  Radi- 
ation Effects. 
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Figure  5.  FaradSy  Cage  Shielding  Effects 


ELECTRIC  AND  MAGNETIC  SHIELDING  BEHAVIOR  OF  A SOLID  SHELL  ENCLOSURE 


Fi^Te  6.  Feu^aday  Cage  Shielding  Effectiveness 


td«metal  seams  allewihg  eleotromagnetle  leakage.  Rivet  spacing,  number  of 
harness  penetyatiohs,  access  parts,  etc. , all  infiuetice  the  levels  of  shielding 
effectiveness,  f’ortunately.  In  terms  of  spacecraft  weight  cOhsider'atiofts,  the  use 
of  metal  foils  conductively  bonded  between  structural  elements  makes  nearly  as  an 
effective  shielding  as  does  a solid  sheet  metal  enclosure.  The  actual  magnetic 
shielding  effectiveness  of  a bolted  enclosure  (1-1/2  in.  bolt  spacing)  is  shown  In 
Figure  6.  A 30  to  50  dB  magnetic  Shielding  effectiveness  is  achievable. 


4.  COUUARISON  OK  KMI  LtiF.LS  FOR  SHIELDED  wail^SlHELDED  C \SES 

Figures  7-9  illustrate  in  prbiclple  how  the  Faraday  shielding  attenuates  the 
interferrlng  signal  characteristics  of  Figure  4.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  last  items 
in  Figures  7 and  8 that  the  resultant  magnitude  of  the  interferrlng  signal  both  in 
the  ESD  and  DEMP  cases  iS  reduced  below  circuit  component  bumout  damage 
levels.  The  magnitude  of  the  attenuated  signal  may,  however,  still  be  sufficient 
to  cause,  interference  (-0.  5 volts).  With  particularly  sensitive  digital  logic  cir- 
cuits or  mission  critical  functions  pulse  width  discrimination  Should  also  be  con- 
Slder^d-as  a candidate  for  inclusion  in  the  EMC  design. 
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THE  DEMP  FIELD  COUPLED  CURRENT  INTO  THE  STRUCTURE  IS: 

T7  ■ 156  AMPERES  PEAK  j 

• FOR:  1 METER  UNSHIELDED  #AWG  2D  WIRE 

1-3/4  INCHES  ABOVE  STRUCTURE 

THE  structural  CURRENT  INDUCED  VOLTAGE  INTO  THE  WIRE  IS: 
I ■ 4300  VOLTS  I 
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• IF  IN  addition,  thewireharness  is  shielded  with  a 
shielding  factor  OE  »40  dB.  THE  RESULTANT  CABLE 
INTERFERENCE  FROM  DEMP  IS: 


V^  ■ 043  VOLT'S  [ 


Shielding  for  DEMP 


Figure  9 (the  SGEMP  shielding  case)  is  a more  complex  case  in  that  the 
interferring  cable  currents  are  obtained  by  three  different  modes: 

(1)  C^oupling  to  the  cable  from  structural  replacement  currents. 

(2)  Coiqiling  to  the  Cable  by  cavity  fields. 

(3)  Direct  current  injection  by  x-ray  impingement. 

Harness  and  Faraday  cage  Shielding  are  both  effective  at  suppressing  EMl  from 
the  Structural  replacement  currents  (1(^2^-  Harness  shielding,  only,  is  effective 
at  suppressing  cavity  field  induced  currents  (Iqj)*  Neither  harness  Shielding  or 
Faraday  cage  shielding  are  effective  Suppressing  EMI  from  direct  cable  x-ray 
current  injection 

In  this  latter  case,  cable  current  injection  must  be  minimised  through  the  use 
of  low  atomic  number  materials,  dielectric  shielding,  bundling  of  cable  wires. 

The  EMI  protection  for  this  particular  problem  must  be  addressed  by  using 
c.rcuit  terminating  devices  which  will  limit  the  Inrush  current  below  burnout 
levels  or  voltage  clamp  the  input  below  damage  or  upset  levels. 
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CASE  A UNSHIElDfO  CASE 

• 4F  PEAK  FIEED  INTENSITY  FROM  SCEMP  IS  I TO  SO 

amperes/mEter  peak  structural  current  for  a 
ZMETER  structure  1$: 

n,  • 2 TO  100  AMPERES  PEAK 

L-L.1 — -J 

t IF  CAPACITA.JCE  OF  WIRE  1-3/4  INCHES  OFF  OF 
structure  - 2 X lO'll  F/M  ANO  PUESE  RISE  TIME 
OFSDKV/MFIELD  - iSns,  THEN  THE  INDUCED  CURRENT 
INTO  WE  WIRE  FROM  CAVITY  FIELDS  iS; 

. I^j  • 60  AMPS  PEAK  j 

• IF  WE  structural  repwcemENt  Current  is 
100  ampeRes/meter  and  The  meter  cable  is 
2 inches  AWAY 


1 1^2  ■ 0.60AMPERES/METERJ 

t lE  WE  CABLE  TEST  DATA  PRESENTED  AT  WE  1976 
IEEE  nuclear  & SPACE  RADIATION  CONEeRENCE  BY 
CLEMENT,  WULLER  & CHIVINGTON  IS  SCALED  UP 
TO  LEVELS  BELOW  WHERE  WERMAL  MECHANICAL  SHOCK 
BECOMES  W£  OVERRIDING  CONSIDERATION.  WEN  WE 
INJECTION  cable  CURRENT  IS: 

I l^j  • 1.4.AMPERES/METER  j 
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CASE  B SHIELDED  CONFIGURATION 

• CABLE  CURRENT  DUE  TO  CAVITY  FIELDS 

“ - 4Ddfe  cable  SHIELDING  EFFECTIVENESS 

I l^j  = 0.60  AMPERES  PEAK] 

• cable  current  due  TO  structural  replacement 

CURRENT  AFTER  SHIELDING  “ 

1 , - 40dB  * 4t)dB 

c2 

tUNSHIELDED)  (FARADAY  SHIELDI  CABLE  SHIELD 
" 0.46X  IO'^AMPERES/mETER 


t CABLE  CURRENT  DUE  TO  CABLE  INJECTION  (AFTER 
SHIELDING  & INCLUDING  DILLECTRIC  LININGI 


Ijj  ■ 1.4 AMPERES/METER 


figure  9.  ShieldlAg  tot  SGEMP 
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The  spacecraft  diecharge  phenomenon  can  be  controlled  by  feductng  the  differ- 
ential potential  buildup  between  various  outei*  surface  thermal  blankets  and  coatings 
and  the  metallic  Spacecraft  structure.  This  goal  iS  achievable  through  the  use  of 
conductive  paints  and  thermal  blanket  materials  such  aS  astroljuartz  cloth  which 
has  low  surface  resistance  when  bombarded  by  electrons. 

In  addition,  possible  discharges  between  the  various  inner  metallic  layer's  of 
thermal  blanket  materials  and  the  resulting  degradation  of  the  thermal  properties 
of  the  blanket  can  be  eliminated  by  connecting  all  blanket  metallic  layers  and 
grounding  the  composite  blanket  to  the  metallic  structure.  All  Structural  members 
can  also  be  electrically  Interconnected  to  share  a common  ground  potential  for 
prevention  of  differentia)  structural  voltages.  All  apertures  such  as  the  earth 
coverage  antennas  can  be  covered  with  dielectric/thermal  materials  (astroquartz 
cloth)  which  exhibit  high  levels  of  Surface  and  throughput  leakage,  thereby  prevent- 
ing large  charge  buildup.  In  those  cases  where  discharges  may  not  be  eliminated, 
such  as  on  the  glass  sections  Of  the  SOlar  arrays,  then  the  llne-of-Sight  to  com- 
munications antennas  Should  be  eliminated  to  prevent  RFI.  Table  1 lists  spacecraft 
design  guidelines  for  preventing  arcing. 

3.2  OEMl*  and  SliKMP  EMi  Reductioil  Techniques 

Princ^jal  areas  of  concern  from  nuclear  effects  are  system  transient  upsets 
and  permanent  degradation  Of  parts  and  materials.  Prevention  of  damage  to  piece 
parts  and  materials  Is  accomplished  through  hardened  circuit  design,  nuclear,  and 
electromagnetic  shielding,  and  the  use  of  hard  materials.  All  materials.  Including 
critical  external  thermal  control  materials,  must  be  carefully  selected  to  prevent 
any  Significant  x-ray  Induced  thermal-mechanical  effects  and  to  adequately  with- 
stand the  natural  radiation  environments. 

The  system  transient  upset  and  recovery  requirements  are  met  by  functionally 
configuring  each  subsystem  to  mlnlmlae  the  impact  at  the  component  and  circuit 
level.  TTie  system  Is  allowed  to  respond  as  much  as  possible  without  causing  un- 
desirable system  effects  and  to  functionally  recover  within  the  desired  time  period. 
This  IS  achieved  by  ensuring  fast  circuit  recovery  through  proper  piece-part 
selection  and  circuit  design,  preventing  the  generation  and  execution  of  false  com- 
mands, logic  Upset,  and  the  use  of  hardened  data  storage  where  required. 

Table  2 Itemizes  design  controls  for  minimizing  EMl  from  SGfeMP  and  DEMP. 


Table  1.  Spacecraft  Design  Cuidellnes  for  Pi’eventing  Afcing 


. Thd  graphite  epoxy  used  for  sthietural  mdmbers  is  textured  to  be 
dOBduettve  ahd  presents  nnilrtimurt  dl&cOntlnuity  in  structural  ground 
connections. 

. All  CpOjq^  and  other  nonmetalllc  structural  bonding  adhesives  are 
conductive  and  present  minimum  discontinuity  In  structural  ground. 

Solar  array  panels  are  grounded  to  each  other  with  grounding  Jumpers. 

Solar  array  panels  are  grounded  to  the  spacecraft  Structure  through 
special  slip  rings,  providing  a one  milliohm  path. 

All  antennas  and  support  structures  are  grounded  to  the  mnih  structure. 

All  electrical  Components  and  subsystems  are  grounded. 

Spacecraft  Aermal  blaidtet  materials  and  coatings  have  been  selected 

which  have  high  surface  leakage  and  bulk  leakage. 

All  external  cable  harnesses  are  shielded  ahd  the  shield  is  Connected 
to  Structural  ground  at  both  ends. 

All  apertures,  including  RF  antenna  apertures,  are  covered  with  high 
surface  leakage  sUiCa  elbth  CohipoSltes. 

All  waveguide  elements  are  electrically  connected  with  spot  weld 
connections  and  groUhded-to  the  main  frame. 

The  Si^port  members  of  all  antennas  will  be  connected  to  the  spacecraft 
structure  with  conductive  epojq?  such  that  each  8uphart..joint  represents 
approximately  a one  ohm  connection  to  structure. 

All  deposited  thin  film  conductors  (In  Uiermal  blankets  or  otherwise) 
shall  tove  a ground  strap  of  Sufficient  area  to  carry  the  transient 
current  loads  expected  (a  2 Joule  rating  is  self-applied). 

Electrical  resistance  from  any  point  on  vacuum-deposited  conductive 
films  (In  thermal  blankets  or  otherwise)  to  spacecraft  Structural  ground 
Shall  not  exceed  lo  ohms. 

Electrical  resistance  from  any  point  on  a thermally  isolated  substructure 
to  spacecraft  structural  ground  with  required  grounds  in  place  Shall  not 
exceed  .01  ohms. 

There  shall  be  at  least  one  grounding  point  on  each  electrically 
continuoiis  substructure. 


Table  1.  gpaeedraft  Deslgri  Guidelines  for  PtcvOniitig  Arcing  (Cont*d) 


16.  The  electrical  resistance  Of  each  ground  strap  bond  between  the  strap 
bond  and  the  structure  shall  not  exceed  .03  ohms. 

17.  Thermal  blanket  conducting  straps  to  ground  shall  bo  cloclrlcally 
equivalent  to  a copper  conductor  of  Wire  of  AWG  #22. 

18.  Each  structural  ground  strap  shall  be  electrically  equivalent  to  a 
copper  conductor  Of  Wire  of  AWG  #14. 

19.  Iledundant  logic  is  employed  in  cOmmlnd  and  other  sensitive  logic  and 
receiver  circuitry. 

20.  The  solar  array  consists  of  a honeycomb  aluminum  base  structure  with 
the  following  layers  of  materials:  coverglass.  solar  cells*  and  mica-ply 
substrate  and  graphite  epoxy.  All  lateral  strips  or  rows  of  cells  arc 
bonded  together  a ground  wire  at  eaCh-end  of  the  solar  panel,  such 
that  the  resistance  between  any  twO  rows  of  Cells  does  not  exceed 

5 milliohms. 

21.  The  solar  Cell  ntrlng  iS  electrically  connected  to  spacecraft  structural 
ground  at  the  shUht  regulator  and  Via  natural  capacitive  paths. 

22.  All  outer  solar  panels  are  connected  to  the  inner  sOlar  panels  by 
group'd  wires. 

23.  Thermal  windows  on  north  panel  (N.T.)  and  south  panel  (S.P.)  are 
covered  with  second  surface  mirrors  consisting  cf  oSit  glass  with 
silver  coating  on  one  side.  The  OSR  glaps  is  attached  to  the  panel 
surfaces  with  conductive  epoxy. 

24.  Component  enclosures  and  chassis  are  designed  to  prcvldc  an  RF 
attenuation  of  SO  dB  to  radiated  fields  produced  by  ESD. 

25.  All  internal  and  external  cables  arc  shielded  on  a Cable  bundle  basis. 

26.  cable  Shields  will  be  multipoint  grow  led  to  the  spueecraft  structure 
by  low  impedance  conhections. 

27.  Mounting  hardware  used  to  bolt  or  fasten  components  to  the  spacecraft 
structure  stiall  also  Serve  as  ground  bonding  paths. 

28.  NonConductlve  finishes  such  as  anodized  surfaces  or  painted  surfaces 
Will  not  be  used  oil  any  of  the  grouhding  Interfaces. 


Tdble  2.  Design  Centrele  for  Minimizing  EMI  from  SdEMP  & DEMP 


dESlON  IMPLEMENTATIOf} 

SVStEm  response 

System  Level 

1.  All  electronies  In  EaradUy  Cage 
'40  dB  attenuation 

1. 

Reduces  external  Sgemp/Demp 
field  coupling  to  internal  harness 

2,  Controlled  dtructuro  and 
peaetmioh  Uttpcdancod 
^10  tnilliohmO 

2. 

Controls  Skin  current  and  the 
plaeement  current  flow  minimizes 
interns;  1 coupling 

3.  LOW  Z surface  materials 

5, 

Minimizes  secondary  electron 
emission,  reduces  external  fields 
and  structural  replacement 
currents 

Subsystem  Level 

1.  mternal  cavities  coated  to 
control  secondary  emission 

1. 

Minimizes  lEMP  fields  and 
replacement  currents 

2.  Optimum  grounding  jingle  and 
MUlt^int) 

2. 

Reduces  replacement  current 
coupling  effects 

3.  Harness  ahd  box  HF  shielded  to 
>40  dB 

3. 

Reduces  cavity  field  coupling 
effects 

4.  Hameos  dOsign  for  minimum 
direct  X-ray  response 

a.  Multicbnductor  bundle  cables 
instead  of  flexible  coax 

4. 

a.  Minimizes  Weight  and  SGEMP 
response 

b*.  .Aluminum  Rt'  shield  plus 
inside  dielectric  liner  over 
cable  bundles 

b.  Reduced  direct  X-rUy  response 

c.  Controlled  cable  routing  to 
avoid  replacement  current 
funnel  points 

c.  Minimizes  replacement  current 
coupling 

d*  Multipoint  shield  grounds 

d.  Minimizes  current  coupling 
transient  response 

Box  Level 

1.  All  interface  and  buried  circuits 
protected  with  terminal  protection 
circuits  as  required 

1. 

Prevents  circuit  bumout 

2.  Circuits  designed  for  maximum 
practical  burnout  threshold 

2. 

Minimizes  need  for  terminal  pro 
protection 

3.  411  boxes  ilF  tight  to  > 40  dB 

3. 

Minimizes  cavity  f.eld  coupling  response 
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EMi  fJ:*om  ESD»  DEMP»  afid  SGEMP  has  simllal:*  tlfhe  aftd  fro^uency  domain 
elgftal  characteristics.  Thus,  a common  design  approach  to  prevent  EMi  can  be 
Implemented  through  the  use  of  a spacecraft  structure  configured  as  U Paraday 
cage  shield*  Harness  shielding,  integral  structural  grounding,  and  materials 
control  are  also  common  design  features  for  the  minimization  of  the  ESD,  DEMP, 
and  SGEMP  interference.  Figure  10  and  Table  3 Illustrate  the  integrated  design 
approach. 


IMPCOANCC  THROUGH 
STRUCTURE  AND  ACROSS 
JOINTS  MAINTAINED  AT 
lEss  than  10  MILLIOHMS 


• SAD  HOUSING  RE  TIGHT- 
MECHANICAL  EINGERS 
OUTPUT  EILTERInG 


All  penetrations 

MAVLGUIOE.  solid 

coax  or  EILTERED 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH 
PANELS.  EAST  AKO 
WEST  BAYS  RE  TIGHT 
ENCLOSuNeS.  40  d3 


INTERNAL  CABLING  SHIELDED 
TO  > «0  OB,  ROUTING  CONTROLLED 
AVOIDS  FUNNEL  POINTS 


CIRCUIT  terminal 
PROTECTIOH  WERE  REG 


External  harnesses' 
shielded 
SOLAR  aAITAY  transients 
controlled  with  terminal 

PROTECTIOH  (OlOOE  CLAMP. 

FILTERING) 

IMPEDANCE  AND  EXTERNAL  SURFACE  MATERIALS 
controlled  FOR  SPACECRI^T  CHARGING  EFFECTS 


north 

SHAFT  OROtO 


mag. 


i;lL"  BOLTS  OS  J'  CFSTLRs 
lap  width  I.  I‘4” 


POWER  INPUTS  TRANSIENT 
PROTECTED 


CONTINUOUS  STRUCTURE  BETWEEN 
Nft^  panels  via  EftW  BOXES 


Electron  c panels  far4d at  cage 


• ALL  CRITICAL  EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  SURFACES 
ARE  controlled  (COATED.  PAiNTED.  ETC.)  TO 
MINIMIZE  secondary  ELECTRON  EMISSION 


Figure  iO.  SttHicfural  and  Materials  Implementation  Common  Design 
Approach  to  SGEMP,  D£MP,  and  ESD  Survivability 
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Table  3.  Integrated  Survivability/ EMC/^acecraft  Charging  Design  Approach 
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Abstract 


This  pap6r  distudses  KSD  as  a radiated  electroiriagnetid  envlronittent  and  ■ 
cbmpares  the  ESiD  environment  to  "Standard"  EMI  test  environment.  An  arc 
generator  used  to  assess  the  sensitivity  of  typical  spacecraft  electronics  is 
described. 

The  results  of  radiated  susceptibility  tests  conducted  bn  breadboard  circuits 
and  a satellite  electrical  rtiodel  of  a Communication  Satellite  are  discussed. 


1.  ESD  • A EMI  ENVIRONMENT 

eMC  requirements  for  communication  satellites  built  at  GE  Space  Division 
specify  the  test  requirements  of  MlL-SfD-46il  and  the  test  levels  of  MIL-^D-462 
tailored  to  the  specific  mli.sioft.  The  r3diated  susceptibility  tests  typically  spec- 
ified are  HS02  and  itSd3. 

RS02  (see  Figure  1)  Is  a lolw  frequency  magnetic  sUsceptlblUty  test.  A v>lre 
Is  wrapped  around  the  harness  of  the  unit  under  test  and  the  voltage  spike  in 
Figure  1 Is  impressed  on  a 10  ohm  resistor. 


SPIKE 

GEMERATOR 


TIME  (microsecond^) 


MSCPCCwXONDS 


Figure  1.  RS02 


RjS03  is  e "WidObandjOlectric  flOld  sensitivity  test.  The  test  is  performed 
^ith  S series  of  atitehnas  and  osOillatOrs  to  cover  the  spectrum  sho^vn  in  Figure  2. 
The  test  oscillator  is  swept  so  that  only  one  frequency  at  S time  is  applied  to  the 
test  sample.  The  peaks  in  the  spectrum  correspond  to  the  frequencies  of  bn 
board  transmitters. 

Recognition  of  the  piesma  charging  phenomena  and  the  accompanying  arc 
discharge  results  in  a different  EMI  phenomena  — high  level  radiation  ^tth  fre- 
quency Components  extending  from  the  low  kilohertz  to  the  gigahertz  region. 

Figure  3 illustrates  the  spectrum  of  a trapazoidal  pulse  with  a 15-nsec  rise 
time,  a 40-nsec  pulse  width,  and  a peak  amplitude  of  1200  V/M.  A significant 
difference  between  the  curves  of  Figure  2 and  Figure  3 is  that  the  frequencies 
in  Figure  3 are  radiated  simultaneously,  while  those  of  Figure  2 are  radiated 
discretely. 
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This  envlrhntneht  had  not  been  previously  tested  ht  GE  Space-  Division.  A 
test  program  was  instituted  to  assess  the  arc  vulnerability  of  typical- circuitry 
designed  to  tailored  462  levels  and  standard  EMC  practices,  that  is; 

<1)  Minimize  circuit  bandwidth. 

(2)  Use  twisted  pair  wiring  and  differential- techniques  for  low  level  signals. 

(3)  All  boxes  Well  bonded  to  structure. 

The  objectives  of  the  tes*  i were; 

(1)  To  determine  if  the  arc  was  destructive  to  spacecraft  circuitry. 

(2)  To  establish  upset  levels  of  digital  interface  circuits, 

(3)  To  establish  response  thresholds  of  analog  circuits. 

(4)  To  determine  if  "latch-up"  modes  were  excited  when  Id  inputs  were 
pulled  above  and  below  the  supply  voltages. 


Figure  2.  Typical  RS03  Limits 
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Figurfe  3.  ARC  Spectrum 


2.  AftC  SOI  RCE 

Since  the  plasma  charging  environment  Is  not  well  defined,  specification  of  a 
suitable  are  source  required  engineering  judgement.  The  arc  source  fabricated 
was  based  on  a NASA  approach  and  was  similar  to  an  arc  source  used  during 
CTS  testing.  A block  diagram  of  the  arC  generator  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  A high 
voltage  power  supply  charged  the  capacitor  C through  resistor  Rl.  When  the 
capacitor  voltage  reached  the  tube  breakdown  voltage,  the  capacitor  discharged 
through  R2  and  the  tube.  The  tube,  capacitor,  and  resistors  were  easily  changed 
so  the  breakdown  Voltage  and  arc  energy  were  easily  varied.  A picture  of  the 
at*c  getierator  la  shoSwti  In  Figure  5. 
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3.J  Cii^-uil  Testint! 

The  testihg  jJrbceeded  in  two  phases.  In  the  initial  phase,  breadboards  of 
typical  spaceCi'aft  circuits  judged  to  be  most  sensitive  to  ESD  wet‘6  fabricated. 

The  circuit  test  setup  was  a shown  in  Figure  6.  The  test  circuits  were  located 
outside  of  the  screen  room  and  the  arc  generator  was  inside  the  screen  room. 

The  test  procedUfe  Was  to  move  the  arc  generator  progressively  closer  to  the 
test  harness  and  to  observe  circuit  performance.  This  test  approach  assumed 
the  component  boxes  Were  well  sealed  and  the  harness  was  unshielded.  The  wires 
in  the  screen  i‘oom  were  routed  5 cm  above  the  ground  plane  and  were  radiated  by 
the  arc  generator  at  distances  of  30  cm  to  2 cm.  Test  levels  for  the  breadboard 
testing  Were  set  at  10  kV  and  36  mj. 

The  first  circuit  tested  was  the  analog  telemetry  conditioning  circuit  shown 
in  Figure  7.  The  100  ohm  resistor  simulates  a temperature  sensor  artd  the  1 Mfl 
resistor  simulates  a telemetry  encoder  input  resistance.  The  encoder  is  vulner- 
able because  of  the  high  resistance  single-ended  interface.  In  operation,  a low 
bandwidth  sample  and  hold  circuit  is  usually  incorporated  Ift  the  encoder  to  mini- 
mize high  frequency  pickup.  The  voltage  induced  at  various  test  points  Was  photo- 
graphed as  the  arc  generator  was  moved  from  30  cm  to  2 cm.  Only  one  wire  Was 
in  the  screen  room  at  a time.  The  induced  voltage  was  an  exponentially  damped 
sine  wave  Listing  approximately  4O0  nsec.  The  chart  in  Figure  7 indicates  the 
maximum  p6ak-to-peak  voltage  induced  when  AD  was  in  the  screen  room.  Similar 
Irradiating  of  the  100  ohm  resistor  resulted  in  liO  volts  peak-to-pCak  at  2 cm  at 
the  bridge  input.  In  all  cases  there  was  nO  damage  and  no  circuit  latch  up.  The 
high  voltages  induced  in  the  1 MO  resistor  indicated  that  damage  to  a telemetry 
encoder  was  possible. 

The  next  circuit  tested  was  a digital  interface  shown  in  Figure  8.  The  twisted 
pair  interconnecting  harness  was  radiated  at  distances  from  30  cfh  to  2 cm.  The 
induced  voltage  again  was  20  MHz  with  a 4O0  nsec  duration.  The  maximum  peak- 
to-peak  voltage  is  Shown  In  the  chart  on  Figure  8.  At  distanced  to  7 cm  there  was 
no  circuit  malfunction.  At  2 cm  the  circuit  malfunctioned.  Considering  the  + input 
of  the  LM  139  receiver,  the  negative  excursion  of  the  ringing  was  clamped  by  the 
diode  across  the  100k  resistorj  however,  the  positive  excursion  of  the  ringing 
pulled  the  + input  above  the  supply  voltage  and  excited  a parasitic  mode,  the 
receiver  was  upset  for  400  pseC.  The  receiver  Was  not  damaged  and  subsequently 
functioned  normally.  Wrapping  the  harness  with  3 mil  copper  foil  reduced  the 
ringing  amplitude  at  G to  43  volts  and  eliminated  the  spurious  response. 
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CIF4CUIT  NO.  3 

Figure  8.  Digital  Interface  CKT 


3.2  SBtcllUe  Electrical  Model  Testing 

After  Completion  of  the  breadboard  teats,  a test  was  conducted  on  a satellite  ■ 

electrical  model  of  a communication  satellite  currently  under  development.  ; 

Figure  9 is  a diagram  of  a typical  satellite  electrical  model.  These  models  are  i 

built  with  engineering  model  components.  The  harness  is  flight'llke,  but  is  j 

unshielded.  A heavy  sheet  of  aluminum  foil  is  mounted  on  the  underside  of  the 
table  and  all  boxes  are  electrically  bonded  to  the  ground  plane.  Performance  of 

the  satellite  electrical  model  is  monitored  via  a telemetry  link  to  a test  ground  I 

station.  The  test  procedure  Wis  to  radiate  all  harness  segments,  box  interface  j 

connectors,  and  box  surfaces  at  distances  from  3d  cm  to  2 cm.  The  arc  source 
was  set  at  13  kV  and  453  mj. 
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Figure  9.  Typitsii  Satellite  Eleetrieai  Model 


When  the  arc  source  was  more  than  t cm  from  the  hardware,  there  was  no  notice- 
able effect  on  system  performance.  At  2 cm  the  telemetry  encoder  lost  frame 
sync.  There  Was  no  upset  of  the  serial  digital  interface  circuit.  This  Was  attribu- 
ted to  the  shielding  effect  of  other  wires  in  the  harness  bundle.  Transient  anomal- 
ies were  recorded  on  two  telemetry  readings.  The  command  system  was  unaffected 
at  2 cm  arc  distance.  The  PIN  diodes  in  the  transponder  experienced  a transient 
gain  change,  but  quickly  returned  to  normal  operation. 

4.  Sl'MMAttY 

At  arc  distances  greater  than  7 cm,  there  was  ho  effect  on  circuit  or  electrical 
satellite  model  performance.  At  2 cm,  upsets  but  ho  damage  was  experienced. 

The  testing  was  severe:  however,  there  is  no  assurance  that  we  over-tested. 
Clearly,  the  efforts  to  understand  and  characterize  the  charging  phenomena  must 
cuiitinue  so  that  meaningful  test  levels  can  be  established. 
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1.  INTRODiJCTlON 


Thla  paper  deseribea  the  development  ota  aelelUte  design  demonstration  test 

Ket  « me  dldotromagnetlc  pnlee  (DEMPI 

^ ‘ approach  is  comprehensive  in  that  it  Includes 

Dule  tSGEMpr  discharge  (BSD),  system  generated  electromagnetic 

pulse  (SdEMP).  as  well  as  DEMF.  The  comprehensive  test  Concept  ic  based  on 
the  s^Uar  ty  of  the  sateUlte's  responses  to  the  several  environments. 

. u«  f’LTSATCOM  hardness  demonstration  apprbach  vtas  to  test  the 

qualification  model  spacecraft  in  the  ARES  facility  to  a simulated  DEMP  environ- 
ment. me  revised  test  concept  focuses  on  inducing  the  predicted  effects  from 

sever,!  environments,  rather  than  exposing  the  system  to  a simulatloh  of  only  one 
or  the  environments.  ^ 

)T  T'""  ^"Viron. 

menl  but  also  the  effect  of  the  environment.  However,  the  alternate  approach. 


PRBOliDlNO  PAtiB  BLANK  NO* 


, v»- 
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simulating  the  environment,  also  has  risks.  The  compromises  which  are  mode 
in  the  construction  of  simulators  lead  at  best  to  an  approximation  of  the  desifcd 
environment.  Thus,  not  only  are  simulators  themselves  approximations,  but  the 
cost  associated  with  a sequence  of  tests  at  several  different  simulators  will  be 
large.  It  was  decided  to  assess  system  survivability  by  using  a sequence  of  effect 
simulations  from  the  several  predicted  electromagnetic  environments. 

The  degree  to  which  test  objectives  can  be  satisfied  by  an  alternative  test 
approach  was  fundamental  In  the  test  selection  process.  The  purpose  of  these 
tests  is  to  demonstrate  proper  operation  while  the  system  Is  subjected  to  the  pre- 
dicted effects  of  the  environments.  This  "simple"  objective  was  motivated  by  the 
fact  that  a complex  sequence  of  subsystem  responses  and  interactions  constitute.-, 
"system  operation."  As  long  as  the  objective  is  satisfied,  some  liberties  with  the 
environmental  simulation  itself  may  be  justified.  I bis  is  particularly  valid  if 
environmental  interactions  lend  themselves  to  fl-st  order  coupling  analysis  involv- 
ing  some  operationally  passive  subset  of  the  total  system  (Faraday  cage  structure). 


2.  SYSTtM  OKSKJN  FK,\Tl  «KS 

Figure  1 depicts  the  major  FLTSATCOM  communication  customers. 
FLTSATCoM  is  being  built  by  TRW  under  SAM.SO  contract,  with  the  Navy  acting 
as  the  funding  and  executive  agehey.  Both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  from  FLT.'5ATCOM  capabilities.  The  Navy  high  priority  Fi^TBROAD- 
CAST  mode  consists  of  a single  (redundant)  channel  providing  communication  from 
command  facilities  to  the  fleet  at  large.  Similarly,  the  Air  Force  is  a.ssured  a 
critical  communication  link  with  Its  strategic  forces.  Both  service.s  are  furnished 
an  additional  number  of  routine  communication  channels,  the  relay  channels. 
Finally.  FLTSATCOM  provides  a wideband  channel  intended  for  presidential 

communications.  ^ 

FLTSATCOM’s  construction  features^  characteristic  of  a three -axis  atabi  ize 

spacecraft,  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  Both  receive  and  transmit  antennas,  as  well 
as  the  solar  panels,  deploy  after  separation  from  the  ATLAS-CENTAl’R  launch 
vfehlcle.  Thermal  control  of  the  vehicle  is  provided  by  second  surface  mirrors, 
paints,  and  multilayered  aluminized  mylar  and  kapton  blankets.  Significant  for 
the  following  discussion  Is  the  fact  that  the  vehicle  itself  is  constructed  as  a leaky 
Faraday  cage.  The  lower,  or  equipment  bay,  internally  separated  from  the  upper. 
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Figure  1.  rLTSAtCOM  Communications  Customers 
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Flgu^-e  2.  FLTSATCoM  Design  Features 
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of  payload  bay  by  a shelf,  bbn^ists  of  hdheycomb  pahdU  ahd  a tltahlum  lined 
rodket  rnotdr  acting  as  cldSe-dut  tot  electfoma/pietld  signals,  'The  payload  bay, 
housing  the  transhUttefs  and  necelv’ers,  la  fofmed  by  the  sepafating  shelf,  slinl- 
laf  honeycbtnb  sidepanels  and  the  antenna  center  dish  (Connected  via  four 
braided  groundstfapa  to  the  panels).  Primary  areas  of  concern  from  a spacecraft 
charging  point  consist  of  the  solar  panel  surfaces  and  the  dielectric  surfaces  of 
the  thermal  blankets  and  mirrors  covering  the  sides.  Major  points  of  entry  for 
electromagnetic  energy  are  the  solar  boom  penetration  points  and  the  thermal 
blanket  covered  area  between  the  spacecraft  body  and  the  large  UHF  antenna. 

3.  TEST  DEVELOl*llE%T  CONSlDtRVtlOSS 

Figure  3 illustrates  the  significant  electromagnetic  environments.  Electro- 
static discharge  results  from-.lhe  build  up  of  electrons  on  the  surface  of  dielectrics 
such  as  the  thermal  blankets.  When  the  eieCtrlc  field  builds  up  to  the  materials 
breakdown  strength,  an  arc  occurs  through  or  at  an  edge  or  corner  of  the  thermal 
blanket.  In  response  to  a DEMP,  structural  currents  are  e^tlted  by  the  incident 
electromagnetic  wave.  In  addition,  when  the  spacecraft  antennas  are  tuned  to 
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Fl^re  3.  Sf»ac6craft  filactromagnetic  Environments 
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freqtteiiciea  pteaent  In  the  DfiMt*  6\ihi*ema  afe  coupled  dlccctl;  into 

the  cOBftiftOnlcatlonS  electronics.  The^e  are  at  least  thfeis  modes  of  SCEMP 
response:  eitternal  replacement  cttrrents,  direct  injection  currents  on  cables, 
and  internal  cavltjr  fields.  Figure  3 Shows  the  external  replacement  currents 
caused  by  the  redistributlon-of  electrons  on  the  spacecraft,  incident  photons 
liberate  electrons  causing  a charge  imbalance  which  must  be  equilibrated.  Direct 
injection  currents  result  from  the  interaction  of  photons  with  Cables.  These  latter 
currents  will  donunate  In  a well  rf  shielded  system. 

For  the  different  environments,  key  common  parameters  used  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  test  are  summarized  in  Table  1.  Note  in  particular  the  fact  that 
no  requirement  to  design  for  the  spacecraft  charglng/discharglhg  environment 
had  been  placed  on  the  contractor.  Note  also  that  the  environment  now  generally 
accepted  to  result  in  the  smallest  coupled  currents  was  a design  requirement, 
and  the  only  environment  against  which  the  design  Was  to  be  tested.  Peak  currents 
estimated  to  flow  on  external  surfaces  are  summariied  for  each  environment.  The 
cable  core  current  from  direct  photon  deposition  fcable  Injection)  is  listed  sepa- 
rately. Also  given  are  the  test  facilities  which  were  considered.  The  confidence 
statements  express  not  only  the  degree  to  which  coupling  estimates  were  considered 
valid,  but  say  something  about  the  difficulties  anticipated  in  conducting  each  test 
(measured  both  by  the  effort  required  to  develop  the  test  technique,  and  by  the 
degree  Of  design  streSs  evoked  by  each  test). 

Table  1.  summary  of  Phenomenology  and  Program  Cc  isiderations 


Environment 

Requirement 

Primary  Re- 
sponse/Levels 

Test  Beds 

Confidence 

DEMP 

Design/ 

Verification 

Field  Coupled 
Skin  Currents 
Id  A/ Long 

ARES  Skin 
Injection 

Good 

SGEMP 

Design 

Skin  Currents 
200  A /Short 

Photon 
Sburoe  (Lo>v) 

Good 

Direct  Injec- 
tion 10  A /Short 

Cable  injection 

S/C  Charging 

None 

Skin  Currents 
50-1000  A/Med 

Are  Discharge 
Skin  injectibn 

Fair 

( 


U the  cohtehtloh  that  the  l^LTSAtCOM  design  affords  i^ignlfichnt  shielding 
f^om  externally  induced  environmental  effects  is  valid,  it  remains  Only  to  demon- 
strate design  ade£}uaey  to  the  relatively  large  photon  direct  injection  currents. 

ests  exposing  Cables  to  a low  energy  photon  soUrCe  have  demonstrated  that  our 
estUhates  of  this  effect  are  good  to  a factor  of  probably  tWo.  Since  the  effects 
from  these  environments  will  result  in  transients  on  cables,  It  is  efficient  to 
couple  transients  directly  to  the  system  Via  the  cable  harness  of  the  operating 
qualification  model  spacecraft.  Whether  it  is  necessary  to  couple  currents  to  the 
entire  harness  simultaneously,  or  whether  a systematic  investigation  of  all  inter- 
connections, or  even  a sample  Of  those,  is  adequate,  depends  a great  deal  on  the 
functional  autonomy  of  the  boxes  linked  by  the  cables  and  the  similarity  of  the 
circuits  used  throughout  the  System^ 

It  is  necessary  to  verify  the  assumption  that  the  vehicle  does  provide  good 
shielding.  This  is  best  done  by  inducing  sklh  or  structure  currents  and  Verifying 
that  the  cable  response  is  as  low  as  predicted,  or  at  least  lower  than  what  will  be 
used  during  the  cable  harness  direct  injection  tests. 


4.  SklN/STRlICTLiRAL  CURRENT  ESTIMATES 

Two  aspects  of  the  ele^'«*romagnetlc  environments  have  beeh  studied  in  order 
to  describe  the  Spacecraft's  response.  The  first  aspect,  particle  kinematics, 
permits  the  description  of  a driving  function  for  each  environment.  The  Second 
aspects,  lumped  element  modeling,  incorporates  the  drivers  into  an  equivalent 
electrical  circuit  for  the  spacecraft. 

Lumped  element  electrical  circuits  of  the  spacecraft  have  been  created  for 
the  various  environments.  These  consist  of  resistors,  capacitors,  inductors  and 
Sources,  and  have  varied  widely  in  complexity.  A model  of  the  spacecraft  for 
SCEMt^  response  Is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  spacecraft  has  a capacitance  to 
infinity  for  each  of  the  selected  nodes.  The  nodes  are  connected  by  inductances  to 
a number  of  nodes  since  phase  delay  effects  will  be  important.  Space  charge 
limited  current  drivers  from  the  solar  panel  are  Connected  in  parallel  with  the 
capacitance  to  infinity  to  represent  the  loss  of  electrons. 

Using  the  models  described  above,  estimates  have  been  Obtained  for  the 
DfiMP,  SCiEMP,  and  ESD  surges.  Various  groups  have  computed  the  response  and 
because  of  differences  in  modeling  assumptions  the  results  vary  somewhat.  The 
composite  results  are  plotted  In  Figure  5.  ^ The  high  frequency  characteristic 
e^diiblted  by  the  SGEMP  reflects  the  short  rise  time  of  the  x-ray  pulse,  and  the 
low  frequency  content  is  due  to  the  unipolar  time  history  of  the  pulse.  The  DEMP 
has  a low  frequency  cutoff  due  to  ionospheric  absorption  of  the  low  frequencies. 
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S.  COUPUiUUPPROACIIKS 


TWO  test  technitiues  are  beiitg  develojjed  to  simulate  the  SGfiMP  and  ESD 
coupled  skin  currents.  A parallel  effort  is  investigating  simulation  of  direct 
Injectloh  into  tables.  The  technique  for  driving  SGEMP  replacement  currents  was 
suggested  by  Mangan,  etal.  ^ There  are  two  virtues  of  the  technique.  One,  the 
technique  requires  no  direct  electrical  connection  to  the  spacecraft.  Two,  the 
technique  produces  surface  current  responses  that  agree  favorably  with  SGEMP 
predictions.  In  the  technique,  plates  are  used  to  capacltiVely  couple  currents  to 
the  spacecraft  structure.  The  spacecraft  is  dielectrically  isolated  from  ground 
by  use  of  a wooden  support  structure.  Figure  6 Shows  the  skin  injection  test  setup. 
The  functional  performance  of  the  spacecraft  will  be  monitored  through  the  tele- 
metry and  communications  links.  This  diagnostic  approach  maintains  the  dielectric 
isolation  from  ground.  Additional  response  data  will  be  collected  on  external  boom 
and  internal  spacecraft  cable  currents.  These  measurements  will  be  made  with  a 
microwave  data  link  which  uses  dielectric  waveguide  to  couple  the  modulated 
X band  carrier. 


Figure  6.  Skin  Injection  Tests  (SGEMP/ESD) 
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A simplified  electrleal  circuit  of  the  replacemehl  CUrfertt  drive  technique  is 
given  in  Figure  t.  Either  one  or  two  drive  plates  can  be  used  depending  on  the 
mode  to  be  simulated.  The  capacitance  between  the  drive  piate(s)  is  charged  to 
approximately  60  kV.  A triggered  spark  gap  is  Used  to  discharge  the  capacitor 
through  the  200fl  resistor  to  ground.  Upon  discharge,  a boom  current  will  fl  -v 
and  depending  oh  Whether  one  or  two  drive  plates  are  used,  the  spacecraft  sym- 
metric or  antisymmetric  mode  will  be  stimulated. 

The  test  setup  pictured  ort  Figure  6 will  also  b6  Used  for  the  arc  discharge 
simulation.  Spacecraft  Isolation  is  required  and  will  be  afforded  by  a wooden 
support,  the  radiating  telemetry  and  communications  links,  and  the  dielectric 
waveguide  coupled  microwave  transmitters  to  measure  currents.  The  major  dif- 
ference between  the  two  tests  is  the  method  of  simulating  the  environment.  The 
arc  discharge  driver  provides  more  localized  coupling.  The  simulation  will  be 
used  to  Induce  discharge  currents  at  a number  of  different  locations  around  the 
spacecraft  while  harness  bundle  currents  and  functional  performance  are  moni- 
tored. A sheet  of  copper  foil  will  be  placed  over  the  dielectric  material  to  simu- 
late the  layer  of  electrons  which  would  be  collected  in  the  space  environment.  The 
copper  foil  will  be  charged  to  a voltage  near  the  predicted  breakdown  level  with 
respect  to  spacecraft  structure.  The  discharge  will  be  created  by  a triggered 
spark  gap  at  representative  arC  location.  An  equivalent  Circuit  for  the  arc  dis- 
charge simulation  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  Figure  9 is  a waveform  obtained  on  a 
prototype  of  the  pulser  to  be  used  during  the  FLTSAlCOM  tests.  Thfe  waveform 
characteristics  are  controlled  by  the  area  of  the  copper  foil  (capacitance),  lead 
inductance,  and  the  discharge  resistance. 

The  third  type  of  test  which  will  be  performed  during  the  FLTSATCOM  test 
program  will  simulate  SGEMP  direct  injection  currents.  These  tests  differ  from 
the  replacement  current  and  arc  discharge  tests  in  that  dielectric  isolation  is  not 
required.  Currents  will  be  injected  directly  onto  the  spacecraft  signal  lines  inside 
the  cable  shields  simulating  the  SGEMP  direct  injection  mode  wherein  the  shielding 
does  not  provide  any  protection.  This  will  be  the  severest  test  of  spacecraft  hard- 
ness to  upset  and  permanent  damage  since,  based  on  predictions  artd  test  data,  the 
injection  levels  will  be  on  the  order  of  amperes.'*  The  coupling  method  into  space- 
craft signal  lines  is  shown  in  Figure  lO. 
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Figure  «.  Equivalent  Circuit  for  ARC  Discharge  technique 
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Figure.  10.  Direct  Injection  Coupling  Technique 
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PU^  direct  ipjectlpp  currenta  are  eapeetad  tp  be  the  dominant  coppllng  mech 
am.  this  assumptlpn  ,1.1  be  confirmed  b,  measurhig  harness  currepta  dn'l^'h 
skta  l^ectlon  tests  simulating  ckterpal  DEMP.  SCEMP,  and  ESD  effects  The 
tests  have  t«o  algnlflcapt  characteristics.  First,  the  spacecraft  .11.  be  'live  L 
operating  SP  that  performance  anomalies  ,111  be  detected  at  the  sjstems  level, 
^ond  .he  effects  of  the  photon  and  electron  environments  ,111  be  Induced  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  refcr«ate  the  environment  Itself. 
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Abstract 


Six  dlfffei*6rtt  types  of  anomalous  events  have  occurred  on  two  DSCS  II  satellites. 
The  total  number  of  events,  over  100,  and  the  long  operational  period,  nearly  3 
years,  permits  some  statistical  analyses  to  be  performed.  Oorrelation  of  occur* 
rences  of  particular  types  of  anomalies  with  equinoxes  and  seasons  of  the  year  are 
consistent  with  a spacecraft  charging  model.  On  the  other  hand,  an  interesting 
correlation  of  occurrences  with  days  of  the  week  has  been  found.  Finally,  a long 
term  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  events  has  been  observed,  and 
is  discussed  in  terms  of  environmental  activity,  material  degradations  and  the  need 
for  more  data. 


1.  iNThODl'CTION 

The  DSCS  li  Launch  2 satellites,  9433  a.td  9434,  were  launched  on  13  Decehiber 
1973  and  nearly  3 years  of  operational  data  art  now  avatlable  for  these  two  geo- 
synchronous orbit  spacecraft.  Figure  1 shows  the  longitudes  of  the  two  satellites 
from  initial  orbit  insertion  to  final  operating  positions,  one  over  the  iltlantic  and 
the  other  over  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Also  shown  are  the  occurrences  of  the  anomalous 
events  duHng  the  first  few  months.  Over  the  33  month  period  since  launc.h.  over 
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F^igure  1,  9433/9434  Orbital  Position 


lOO  anbmalous  events  have  been. observed.  These  evehte,  rather  than  being  of  a 
single  t5^e,  have  been  manifested  in  si^  different  types  of  anomalies  oeetirri.  g in 
different  locations  on  the  spacecraft  as  ^ell  as  in  affecting  different  operating 
circuits  at  these  locations. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  results  to  bC  presented  in  this  paper  are 
that  much  further  work,  both  in  the  Laboratory  and  in  orbit,  needs  to  be  performed 
in  the  areas  of  spacecraft  design  and  immunity  verification  testing.  Studies  that 
should  be  implemented  run  the  gamut  of  materials'  characterizations  to  analysis 
and  test  of  Specific  spacecraft  configurations.  Finally,  simplified  in-flight  moni- 
toring of  charging/discharging  in  the  housekeeping  telemetry  of  alL geosynchronous 
satellites  would  serve  as  an  invaluable  diagnostic  in  the  eventuality  that  anomalous 
events  do  occur,  our  experience  on  the  DSCS  satellites  has  been  that  a great  deal 
of  effort  was  required  to  identify  the  sources,  of  anomalous  behavior,  whether 
internal  br  due  to  the  ambient  environment.  In  the  final  analysis,  in  spite  of 
concentrated  "detective  work,"  some  otthe  conclusions  that  the  environment  was 
the  most  likely  causative  source  were  arrived  at  by  an  elimination  process  father 
than  by  a more  direct  approach  because  of  the  lack  of  diagnostic  data. 
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2.  UKSailPTlOV  OF  TlIK  V VWOl  Ji  TVPKS  OF  VVOHAUKS 


The  fii'st  type  of  anbtnalotis  behavior,  the  anomalous  firing  of  the  reset  gen- 
erator assembly  (AQA  upsets),  was  evidenced  oil  the  Launch  1 pair  of  satellites. 
Analysis  of  these  events  by  Fredricks  and  Sc3rf“  led  to  the  first  realization  that 
these  events  were  related  to  the  hot  plasma  environment  of  the  geosynchronous 
orbit  rather  than  to  any  internal  malfunction  within  the  spacecraft  itself.  Once 
identified,  these  anomalies  were  eliminated  ort  the  Launch  2 payloads  by  appropri- 
ate redesign  except  for  a single  reoccurrence  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
galactic  cosmic  ray  environment.  Figure  2 is  art  exploded  cut-away  view  of  the 
spacecraft.  On  top  is  the  despurt  section  containing  the  communications  antenna 
array  and  most  of  the  associated  electrical  hardware.  "Despirtningf'  permits  the 
antennas  to  be  continuously  pointed  towards  the  earth  while  the  main  spinning 
portion  provides  attitude  stability.  The  spin  axis  is  oriented  to  be  parallel  to  the 
earih's  polar  rotational  axis.  The  cylindrical  outer  shell  of  the  spinning  section  is 
covered  in  with  solar  cells  in  eight  sections  or  panels.  On  the  spinning  platform 
are  located  the  supportive  electrical  hardware  such  as  the  power  conditioning, 
housekeeping  telemetry,  and  attitude  control  subsystems.  The  RGA  associated 
circuitry  is  also  located  ort  the  spinning  platform. 


Figure  2,  DSCS  n Configuration 


with  the  d^apiin  pUtform.  Ui  place,  the  only  acoess  p&the  for  ambient  plasma 
and  sunlight  into  the  spinning  platform  cavity  are  the  annulur  opening  on  top  be- 
tvreen  the  spinning  ahd  despun  Sections,  eight  slits  betVi^een  solar  array  panels, 
and  portholes  Used  for  sensors  and  for  attitude  control  thrUstors  in-  four  of  the 
solar  array  panels.  The  pressure  transducer  which  failed  during  the  first  etiulnoa 
season  on  Flight  4 (9434)  Is  also  located  oh  the  Spinning  platform  aS  IS  the  hard- 
ware associated  with  the  spin  type  anomalies  ("S").  The  "S"  events  are  also 
et}uino3t  related.  All  of  the  remaining  types,  of  anomalies,  the  anomalous  activation 
of  the  Ttuinel  Diode  AiupUflor  Logic,  power  converter  switching  and  gimbal  reset 
(the  "T, " "C"  and  Gimbal  anomalies)  are  associated  With  circuits  contained  in  an 
electronic  unit  located  on  the  upper  despUn  platform. 

All  of  the  anomalous  behavior  observed,  aside  from  that  of  the  pressure  trans- 
ducer, v.'ere  the  result  of  the  upsetting  of  the  state  of  bistable  logic  circuits,  flip- 
flops,  which  could  be  caused  by  arc  discharges  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  relevant 
electrical  hardware.  The  ability  of  simulated  arc  discharges  to  cause  all  of  the 
observed  varieties  of  logic  upsets  has  been  demonstrated  on  a prototype  (qualifica- 
tion model)  spacecraft.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  coupling  of  arc 
discharges  to  the  lines  entering  the  various  electronic  boxes  via  the  connector 
which  causes  the  logic  circuit  upSets  rather  than  any  electromagnetic  signals 
entering  through  the  walls  of  the  boxes.  In  the  case  of  the  pressure  transducer, 
it  was  determined  that  nearby  arc  discharges  could  Cause  its  failure  in  the  manner 
observed  in  orbit.  The  failure  mode  is  one  in  which  the  sensor  does  not  recover, 
and  therefore  occurs  only  as  a one-time  event. 

Of  all  of  the  various  types  of  anomalies,  the  " S"  were  the  potentially  most 
serious,  having  to  do  with  the  spacecraft  spin  or  despin  rate  control.  After  the 
fourth  S-6vent,  false  command  countermeasures  were  instituted.  Thus,  the  prob- 
lem was  solved  operationally,  but  at  the  same  time  the  solution  eliminated  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  additional  data  of  the  type  discussed  here. 

3..  CORIlELAtlON  tllTll  UROlNI)  BASED  tiEOMACNETiC  ACTIVITY  INDICES 

The  geomagnetic  activity  indices,  the  dally  A -bideat  from  Anchorage,  Alaska 
and  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  are  the  n.oSt  easily  accessible  measure  of  disturb- 
ances in  the  geomagnetic  field.  The  relationship  between  geomagnetic  substorms, 
the  resulting  hot  plasma  environment  at  synchronous  orbit  altitudes,  and  ground- 
based  measurements  is  a subject  of  current  research.  Figures  3-5  are  plots  of 
these  A -Indices  over  the  33  month  period  from  launch  to  the  present.  The  occur- 
rence of  anomalous  events  are  shown  at  the  top  of  these  figures  with  a 24  hr  verti- 
cal scale  of  local  time.  'The  type  of  anomaly  and  spacecraft,  9433  or  9434,  are 
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Figure  5.  Timing  of  Events  on  Flights  3 and-4^nd  the  Daily  A -Indices  Fhom 
Fredericksburg  and  Anchroage  for  1976 


identified.  All  of  the  events  are  listed  with  greater  detail  in  tabular  form  in 
Appendix  A.  The  following  features  are  most  prominent  in  Figures  3-6: 

(1)  There  is  no  obvious  Correlation  o£-6vent  occurrences  with  the  A -Indices. 

(2)  The  rate  at  which  anomalies  occur  decreases  with  time. 

(3)  There  are  no  obvious  preferred  local  times  of  occurrence. 

The  first  feature,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  section,  will  be  discussed  now  and  _ 
the  other  points  will  be  discussed  in  following  sections. 

The  Fredericksburg  A -Index  generally  shows  a lesser  variability  as  well  as 
smaller  magnitudes  as  compared  to  the  Anchorage  index.  We  may  surmize  that 
if  the  latter,  station,  which  is  more  closely  related  to  the  geosynchronous  orbit, 
had  been  located  exactly  at  the  ••footprint"  of  the  geomagnetic  field  line  passing 
through  one  of  the  satellite  positions,  a much  better  correlation  with  the  occurrence 
of  anomailes  would  hav'i  been  obtained.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
ground  .position  of  the  footprint  associated  with  a particular  geosynchronous  longi- 
tude is  subject  to  large  seasonal  and  geomagnetic  storm  induced  variations  because 
the  geosynchronous  altitude  is  Close  to  the  maghetospherlc  boundary,  deomagnetlc 
substorms,  with  which  the  presence  of  hot  plasma  and  the  dearth  of  cold  plasm? 
is  associated,  are  generally  short-lived  (approximately  d.  1-1.  t)  hr),  and  are 
localized  Ih  longitude  as  well  as  in  latitude  or  altitude.  Being  located  at  a lower 
latitude,  the  Fredericksburg  station's  A -index  should  be  expected  to  give  a better 
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indication  of  geomagnetic  actlvUy  over  all  longitudes,  i is  for  this  reason  that 
this  Index  Is  used  in  the  following  statistical  analyses, 

Figure  fl(a)  shows  the  number  of  times  that  each  vaiue  of  A-Index  at 
Fredericksburg  occurred  during  the  33  month  period.  Each  Consecutive  7 day 
period  was  averaged  to  give  a single  data  point,  and  the  A -Index  resolution  was 
llmited.to  multiples  of  four.  Figure  6ib)  shows  the  number  of  anomalies,  which 
occurred  in  each  A -Index  group.  Figure  e(e)  is  a histogram  of  Figure  6(b)  divided 
by  Figure  6(a)  for  each  A -group,  giving  a corrected  anomaly  distribution  which 
would  be  obtained  if  the  A -Indices  had  been  equally  probable  rather  than  as  in 
Figure  6(a).  Figure  6(c)  shows  a generally  increasing  trend  in  which  the  number 
Of  anomalies  increased  with  the  A -index.  The  bars  in  Figure  6(c)  have  been  broken 
down  to  show  the  individual  contributions  of  the  "T, " "C"  and  "S"  type  anomalies. 
The  figure  does  not  show  any  dramatic  threshold  effect  except  for  the.".S"  anomaVlcj. 
The  fact  that  a significant  number  of  events  occurred  at  low  A-Index  values  (4  to  8) 

IS  a convincing  argument  for  not  pursuing  the  correlation  further  in  such  a crude 
manner. 

Inspection.of  Figure  3 for  the  "S”  anomalies  which  occurred  in  1974  show  that 
ail  four  of  these  events  did  occur  on  A -Index  peaks.  Why  they  occurred  on  only 
one  spacecraft  and  only  in  the  fall  equinox  is  not  clear.  This  question  of  why 
events  occurring  on  one  spacecraft  are  not  correlated  With  those  on  the  other  is 
unanswered.  One  possibility  is  the  existence  of  configurational  differences  in  the 
sense  of  spacecraft  charging,  (grounding  of  thermal  blankets,  thickness  of  vacuum 
deposited  aluminum)  of  two  spacecraft  which  are  ostensibly  identical.  The  other 
possibility  is  that  there  is  a statistical  variation  in  geosynchronous  orbit  environ- 
ments. Figure  7 shows  the  geomagnetic  latitude  variation  with  geographic  longi- 
tude. Spacecraft  9434  is. at  -5*^  South  and  9433  is  at  +6.  5°  Morth.  The  two  space- 
craft are  located  at  slightly  different  L.  B points.  Lyons  et  al.^  for  example 
show  that  energetic  particle  populations  and  their  pitch  angle  distributions  are 
expected  to  vary  greatly  with  magnetic  L.  B Values. 
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Figure  7.  Geosynchronous  Orbit  Magnetic  Latitude  Versus  Geographic  Longitude 


i.  SEA^NAL  AND  LOCAL  TIME  CORRELATIONS 

As  mentioned  previously.  ”S"  anomalies  have  been  internally  Countermanded 
so  that  they  cannot  occur  since  the  fall  of  1974.  Both  the  "S"  anomalies  during  the 
fall  equinox  and  the  piessune  transducer  failure  on  spacecraft  9434  during  the 
spring  equinox  of  1974  are  conslstent.with  the  author's^''  Charging  model  predic- 
tion of  a large  negative  spacecraft  ground  potential  during  the  equinox  when  the 
metallic  surface  area  of  the  spacecraft  exposed  to  sunlight  is  at  a minimum  as 
shown  in  Figure  8(a).  From  Figure  3 for  1974  It  may  be  seen  that  a 49  day  period 
from  February  iT  to  April  7 Had  no  "T"  anomalies.  During  the  1974  fall  equinox 
season  a similar  period  of  39  days  lasted  from  August  U to  October  2 except  for  a 
single  event  on  September  23.  "C‘  type  anomalies  did  not  begin  until  July  20  and 
stopped  occurring  on  December  15.  19T4.  This  type  of  anomaly  has  been  Shown 
to  be  more  nearly  attributable  to  internal  causes  than  any  of  the  others.  Here 
also,  however,  a 41  day  period  from  September  3 to  October  14  is  void  of  these 
anomalies,  of  the  total  of  nine  anomalies  occurring  during  1975.  the  two  "Gimbal" 
anomalies  occurred  on*  March  12  and  14.  and  a "T"  anomaly  on  March  31.  These 
three  events  would  tend  to  Invalidate  the  equinox  arguments  from  the  charging 
model  analysis,  although  the  total  number  of  events  is  much  smaller  than  for  the 
first  year.  During  1976  not  a single  anomaly  has  been  observed  so  far. 
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LOCAL  TIME  (HOURS) 


Figure  8.  Seasonal  and  Diurnal  Variation  of  Metallic  Sur- 
face iireas  Exposed  to  Sunli^t 
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The  comparison  of  the  timing  of  anomalous  events  with  local  time  may  be 
exemined  in  Figure  9,  The  results  published  .by  Fredricks  and  Scarf^  on  the 
analysis  of  anoihalous  events  on  the  Launch  I DSCS  satellites  showed  an  excellent 
correlation  (19  out  of  H3  events)  with  geomagnetic  substorms.  In  particular  the 
occurrence  of  anomalies  during  the  midnight/dawn  sector  of  local  time  was  very 
convincing  evidence  of  an  environmental  origin.  "C  anomalies  occurring  within 
an  hour  of  any  initial  event  have  been  eliminated  In  the  statistics.  This  accounts 
for  the  fewer  number  of  events  plotted  in  Figure  10  than  are  listed  in  the  Append!} 
The  four  "S"  anomalies,  as  in  their  A-TndeX  correlation  with  expected  behaxdor, 
seem  to  meet  the  test  of  occurring  during  the  midnight /dawn  local  time  sector. 
The  "T"  and  "C"  anomaly  distributions  do  not  meet  this  test  although  the  midnight 
dawn  sector  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  favored,  particularly  with  (he  "C" 
anomalies.  The  most  prominent  features  of  (he  "T"  anomaly  distribution  are  a 
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LOCAL  TIM^  (HOURS) 


Figure  9.  Distribution  of  Anomalous  Events  on  D.^CS 
in  Local  Time 


fairly  deep  minimum  near  local. noon  and  slightly  enlianced  peaks  or  ’’wings”  a few 
hours  before  and  after  the  dip.  Figure  b(b)  which  shows  the  diurnal  variation  of 
the  spacecraft  metallic  surface  area  exposed  to  sunlight  also  has  these  features. 

The  minimum  around  local  rtoon  occurs  when  the  despun  antenna  array  is  pointed 
away  from  the  sun,  and  the  dawn  and  dusk  maxima  occur  when  the  sunlight  impinges 
broadside  on  the  six  waveguide  struts  in  front  of  the  two  large  dish  antennas.  At 
local  midnight  the  sunlight  hits  the  waveguides  directly  on  the  narrower  of  Us  twu- 
cross -sectional  dimensions.  The  maxlmum/mlnlrnrin  lines  on  Figure  H<a)  for  the 
seasonal  variation  represent  the  excursions  due  to  the  diurnal  variation.  The  latter 
is  a significant  fraction  of  the  former,  especially  during  the  equinoxes. 
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Figure  10.  Hypothetical  Mechanism  for  Genera-iort  bf  Afternoon/ 
Evenirtg  Time  Sector  Arc  Discharges 


The  "T”  and  "C"  anomaly  distributions  suggest  that  a combination  of  environ- 
mental and  spacecraft  conflguratlon/orientatlonal  factors  are  at  work.  The  occur- 
rence of  afternoon  to  evening  events  requires  further  discussion  since  the  environ- 
ment in  these  sectors  is  not  condusive  to  spacecraft  charging.  In  the  paper  cn 
spacecraft  charging  models,  it  was  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  outer  dielectric 
surface  materials  ^^ere  very  good  Insulators  and  that  leakage  time  constants  could 
be  in  the  order  of  several  days.  With  this  charge  storage  mechanism,  it  is  i>ossi- 
ble  to  conceive  of  configurations  in  which  sunlight  applied  to  a dielectric  sur  ’ace 
in  the  late  afternoon  could  cause  an  increased  Stress  and  resulting  arc  discharge 
at  that  time.,  it  is  also  possible  for  an  enhanced  cold  plasma  environment  such  as 
the  afternoon /evening  detached  plasma  sector  and  plasmapause  bulge  described  by 
Chappell  et  al“  to  selectively  reduce  the  potential  of  a surface  and  to  therefore 
cause  it  to  arc.  Figure  lO  shows  diagramatlcally  how  the  delayed  arc  discharges 

could  ofccUr* 
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Figure  1 1 ^how.4  the  distribution  of  the  days  of  occurrence  of  anomalous  events 
according  to  the  day  of  the?  week.  Separate  distributions  for  the  individual  types 
as  woU  as  for  all  of  them  together  are  shown.  The  latter  shows  a peak  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  which  Is  about  three  times  the  midnight  rninimuiri.  Individually,  the 
"T"  and  ”C"  anomalies  also  show  a weekend  peak,  but  the  midweek  dips  are 
more  nearly  a half  of  the  weekend  peak,  artd  the  transitions  from  day-to-day  are 
not  as  smooth  as  for  the  com;  :>slte  graph.  The  "S”  anomalies  of  which  there  were 
only  four,  are  about  as  evenly  distributed  as  they  could  be,  on  obtaining  this  sur- 
prising result,  the  distribution  of  Fredericksburg  and  Anchorage  A -Indices  over 
the  entire  period  Was  computed.  The  results  shown  in  Figure  12  have  a maximum 
variability  of  1 percent  about  the  mean.  A Friday  or  Saturday  peak  in  activity  is 
evident  but  the  ratio  of  maximum  to  minimum  is  far  less  than  for  the  anomalies. 
Discussions  with  F.  L.  Scarf  resulted  in  one  possible  explanation.  . He  sug- 
gested that  a reduced  loading  of  the  Canadian  power  system  on  weekends  might  be 
contributing  to  the  selective  depletion  of  the  energetic  particle  population  at  geo- 
synchronous  altitudes.  HelliWell  et  al  have  described  magrtetospheric  I'LF 
waves  which  are  induced  bj"  the  Canadian  power  syt  tem.  They  point  out  that  Vf.F 
radiated  powers  of  less  than  10  \V  could  cause  noticeable  magrietospheric  signals 
and  that  harmonics  of  the  1000  M\V  load  of  the  Alcan  aluminum  refineries  should 
radiate  considerably  more  power.  Fraser-Smith  has  analyzed  many  years  of 
geomagnetic  data  and  has  concluded  that  an  approximately  V percent  enhancement 
exists  in  the  Ap  index  on  weekends,  "which  may  reasonably  be  associated  with  the 
fact  that  power  consumption  is  lower  (by  30  percent)  on  weekends."  An  alternative 
possibility  that  has  been  discussed  with  the  spacecraft  operational  engineer  is  the 
possibility  of  increased  (or  decreased)  payload  usage  on  weekends  resulting  in 
thermal  power  dissipation  effects.  The  differential  usage  as  well  as  thermal 
effects  are  stated  to  not  having  been  noticeably  dependent  on  the  day  of  the  week, 
although  they  have  not  been  looked  at  in  detail  with  the  weekend  effect  in  mind. 
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Figure  12.  Percent  Deviation  From  Average  A -Indices, 
November  1973 -September  1976 


6.  LONG  TKHM  AMI  IMtUbitKSSIX  t Kll  bCl  S 


The  most  promirient  feature  of  Figures  3*5  is  that  the  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  anomalies  has  been  decreasing  drastically  with  time.  Figure  13  shows  the 
Fredericksburg  A -Index  smoothed  and  on  a more  compressed  time  scale  covering 
the  entire  33  month  period  since  launch.  The  trend  seems  to  be  consistent  with 
the  svinspot  cycle  in  that  1974  was  in  a decreasing  phase,  and  1976  is  near  the 
sunspot  minimum.  In  this  sense,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  anomalies  might 
be  correlated  to  the  decrease  in  geomagnetic  activity.  Reference  to  Figure  6(c), 
ho\n>ever,  shows  that  the  amount  of  decrease  in  average  A -Index,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  actual  day-to-day  variability  Is  much  greater  than  any  longer  term  aver- 
age, does  not  account  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  anomalies. 

Results  of  laboratory  experiments,  of  which  Figure  14  from  Hoffmaster, 
idouye  and  Sellen^^  is  an  exahiple,  show  that  there  are  many  long  term  and  pro- 
gressive effects  which  could  account  for  decreasing  rate  of  anomaly  occurrences. 
Figure  14  shows  the  hysteretlc  effect  of  high  energy  particle  bombardment  in 
reduelng  bulk  conductivity.  Another  feature  observed  in  labroatory  tests  is  the 
burnoff  of  thin  films  of  vacuum  deposited  aluminum  on  thermal  blankets  and  second 
surface  mirrors  with  each  arc  discharge.  It  is  possible  for  the  increased  spark 
gap  length  to  gradually  increase  the  arc  breakdown  threshold  or  for  the  carbonized 
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Figure  13.  Fredericksburg  A-lndejt  Smoothed  to  Show  \ early  Changes 


material  to  decrease  the  threshold  for  succeeding  discharges.  From  the  view- 
point of  an  electrical  circuit  designer,  thin  film  conductors  are  extremely  poor 
devices  because  they  are  dlffiCuU  to  connect  to  and  are  electrically  unstable  in 
terms  of  point-to-point  resistance  from  handling  and  crinkling.  Thermal  and 
ultraviolet  irradiation  degradation  effects  on  breakdown  threshold  have  not  been 
investigated.  Many  other  long  term  effects  on  material  and  surface  characteris- 
tics such  as  photoemission  and  secondary  emission  abed  to  be  studied.  Our  view 
is  that  these  long  term  and  progressive  degradation  effects  are  the  cause  of  the 
long  term  decrease  in  the  occurrence  of  anomalous  events. 


BEAM  POTENTUL  (KILOVOLTS) 


Figure  14.  Electron  Drainage  Cui‘rent  Density  as  a Function  ^ 
Electron  Beam  Acceleration  Voltage  ter  Deposition  Fluit  Densities 
of  10  nA/cni*  and  20  rtA/cm^ 
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thtf  oiutmnluus  events  ctecufrlrtf?  on  the  UMC  S II  f .'Uinch  2 saff*Uites  have  been 
sturlled  with  a view  tow'ards  understanding  their  causes  and  initiating  countet  ineas- 
ures  to  eliminate  them  oft  future  spacecraft,  the  work  prescnUu  here  underscores 
the  studies  of  mahy  arearf  tvhich  mu-it  be  Implemertted  towards  achievement  ..f 
enough  information  to  be  able  to  design  spacecraft  which  are  able  to  withstand  the 
gcosynchrunous  orbit  cjrtviroiintfertt. 

A basic  problem  addressed  here  is  Wheiher  artd  hoW  these  .nno-nalies  are 
related  to  the  envirohment.  The  correlation  of  the  "S"  type  anomalies  With  the 
environment  seems  quite  dear  from  the  A-IndoM.  the  local  time  of  occurrence 
and  Ihe  equinox  season  of  occurrence.  The  A -Index  correlati.  n of  the  other  types 
of  anomalies  was  shown  to  be  dubious.  Consistency  was  shown  for  the  other  types 
of  anomalies  with  analyilcal  model  predictions  of  seasonal  dependence  and  location 
on  the  spacecraft.  The  local  time  distribution  of  "T"  and  VC"  type  anomalies 
While  not  meeting  the  mldnight/dawn  criterion  are,  statistically  speaking,  not 
inconsistent  with  an  environmental  forcing  functl.  n.  The  quc.-,lion  of  why  events 
do  not  occur  in  any  correlated  fashion  on  two  ostensibly  identical  satellite.-<  .i:> 
close  as  10^*  or  as  far  apart  as  180^  in  longitude  has  been  discussed.  lU.th  environ- 
mental and/or  uneontrolled  spacecraft  differences  art  possible  sources  of  the 
observations.  Capacitive  energy  storage  in  the  outer  dielectric  surfaces  makes  it 
possible  to  postulate  means  whereby  arc  discharges  could  occUr  outside,  tlie  mid- 
night/dawn  local  time  sector.  The  peak  on  weekends  of  the  distribution  of  events 
on  a daV-of-the-week  ba.sis  is  a surprising  result  which  may  v.r  may  not  re  related 
to  the  environment,  l inally,  the  long  term  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  anomalous  events  aocs  not  seem  to  be  directly  related  to  the  environnu-nt  but 
rather  to  on-board  progressive  and  Kmg  term  degradation  effects.  In  addition  ti> 
the  need  for  * 'itch  further  Work,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  in-tlight  space- 
craft charging  'discharging  monitors  would  be  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  hoiwe 
keeping  telemetry  system  of  every  geosynchronous  satellite. 
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Appendix  A- 

DSCS*  II  S C 9433  and  9434  Anomdldus  Events 


S/C 

Event  N5. 

Type 

tte. 

Date 

04  y 
N6. 

GMT 

local 

TiniiEr 

Corfimehts 

1 

— 

12-13-73 

1 

THu 

Launch 

T-l 

12-22-73 

10 

SAT 

1653 

09.21 

80th  S^C  at  initial, 
positions  12-21-73 

9<*3}-l 

T-2 

12-24-73 

1i 

HON 

0348 

20.80 

- 

9*134-2 

T-3 

12-25-73 

13 

TUE 

0121 

17.68 

- 

9*»33-2 

T-4 

12-25-73 

13 

TUE 

— 

03.42^ 

0900-1150  GHT 

9*t33-3 

AGA 

(2-29-73 

17 

SAT 

olod 

18.13 

Only  AGA  event 

9**  34- 3 

T-5 

12-29-73 

17 

SUN 

2224 

15.08 

- 

9433-*( 

T-6 

1-2-74 

21 

weo 

1114 

04.23 

- 

943*t-*t 

T-7 

1-3-74 

2i 

THU 

0731 

23.85 

- 

943*1-5 

T-8 

1-11-74 

30 

Ml 

1621 

08.68 

9433-5 

T-9 

1-12-74 

31 

bAT 

0008 

17.13 

- 

9*i33-6 

TMO 

1-19-74 

38 

SAT 

1726 

10  43 

S/C  9433  starts 
1-23-74 

9434-6 

T-ll 

r-26-74 

45 

SAT 

1023 

02.71 

- 

9433-7 

T-12 

1-27-74 

4f 

SUN 

0705 

01.41 

- 

9434-7 

T-13 

1-30-74 

49 

W£D 

0745 

00.08 

S/C  9434  starts 
moving  1-30-74 

9433-8 

T-14 

2-1-74 

51 

FR1 

0757 

03.10 

• 

9*133-9 

T-IS 

2-12-74 

62 

TUE 

0958 

06.95 

- 

9*133-10 

T-16 

2-17-74 

67 

SUN 

0936 

07.41 

Both  S/C  at  final 
positions  3*1-74 

9433-11 

T-17 

4-7-74 

116 

SUN 

-- 

08.97 

0710-1230  GHT 

9431-12 

t-lS 

4-9  74 

118 

TUE 

-- 

08.75 

0700-1215  GHT 

9433-13 

T-19 

4-10-74 

119 

WED 

-- 

08.58 

0644-1210  CHt 

943*1-8 

T-20 

4-25-74 

134 

THU 

— 

19.19 

1716-2251  GNT 

9434-9 

T-21 

6*27-74 

197 

tHu 

-- 

05.38 

1420-2105  GHt 

84  ;> 


WXHe  QUAUTr 


i/C 

C^ent  No. 

Ty0e 

No, 

Dat6 

OaV 

Ho. 

Day 

Oht 

Locat 

Time 

Conmhti 

d(i34-IO 

C-l 

7-18-74 

218 

tHU 

0565 

First  Con verier 
Anoma 1 y 

3434-11 

T-25 

7-26-74 

220 

SAT 

1806 

05.67 

. 

9434-12 

T-2J 

7-20-74 

220 

SAT 

2130 

69.17 

. 

9434-13 

T-24 

7-27-74 

227 

SAT 

0305 

19.75 

. 

9434*14 

C-2 

8-17-74 

248 

SAT 

I4l8 

61.97 

9434-15 

C-l 

8-17-74 

248 

SAt 

1819 

05.98 

. 

9434-15 

C-k 

8-17-74 

248 

SAT 

I819 

05.98 

1819.3  GHT 

9434-17 

C-5 

8-17-74.. 

SAT 

1832 

06.20 

- 

9434-18 

C-6 

8-17-74 

SAT 

1859 

06.65 

- 

9434-19 

T-2S 

8-18-74 

249 

SUN 

1040 

22.33 

. 

9434-20 

T-26 

8-18-74 

249 

Sun 

1139 

23.32 

- 

9434-21 

T-27 

8-18-74 

249 

SUN 

H39 

23.32 

1139.4  CHt 

9434-22 

T-26 

8-18-74 

249 

SUN- 

4329 

01.08 

9434-23 

T-29 

8-18-74 

249 

SUN 

1515 

02.92 

. 

9434-24 

C-7 

8-18-74 

249 

SUN 

I6O0 

03.67 

„ 

9434-25 

c-6 

8-18-74 

249 

SUN 

1640 

04.33 

- 

9434-26 

C-9 

8-18-74 

249 

SUN 

1644 

04.40 

. 

9434-27 

T-30 

8-24-74 

255 

SAT 

“ 

17.03 

0225-0840  GHT 

9434-28 

T-31 

8-24-74 

25$ 

SAT 

— 

22.62 

0820-. 344  Ght 

9434-29 

C-IO 

8-24-74 

255 

SAT 

1830 

06. 17 

9434-36 

e-ii 

9*3-74 

265 

TUE 

2106 

08.77 

• 

9634-31 

c-ia 

9-3-74 

265 

tUE 

2256 

10.60 

• 

9434-32 

i-\ 

9-20-74 

282 

FlU 

1330 

01.17 

First  SpirtuD  Anomaly 

9434-33 

T-31 

9-23-74 

285 

MON 

0440 

16.33 

- 

9434-34 

S-2 

9-26-74 

288 

THU 

19)2 

02.87 

- 

9434-35 

s-3 

10-1-74 

293 

tUE 

1721 

05.02 

- 

9434-36 

T-j3 

10-2-74 

294 

WED 

1706 

o4.77 

• 

Datfr 


9*34-37 

T-3* 

9*3*‘38 

T-35 

9*34-39 

T-36 

9*34-40 

T-37 

9*34-41 

C-I3 

9*34-42 

C-14 

9*34-43 

T-38 

9*34-44 

S-* 

9*34-45 

C-I5 

9*34-46 

C-16 

9*34-47 

C-I7 

9*34-48 

C-18 

9*34-49 

T-39 

9*34-50 

T-*0 

9434-51 

C-I9 

9*34-52 

C-20 

9*34-53 

C-21 

9434-54 

C-22 

9*34-55 

C-23 

9*34-56 

C-24 

9*34-57 

C-25 

9434-58 

C-26 

9*34-59 

C-27 

9*3*-6o 

t-4l 

9*34-61 

C-28 

9*34-62 

C-29 

9434-63 

t-(*2 

Lbcal 

ilS:.  fewT  Time  Comments 


10-7-74 

299 

MON 

2230 

10.17 

10-11-7* 

303 

FftI 

2225 

i0.08 

- 

10-12-74 

304 

^At 

1420 

02.00 

- 

10-14-7* 

306 

hON 

0539 

17.32 

- 

10-14-7* 

306 

HON 

1-550 

03.49 

- 

10-14-74 

306 

MON 

1557 

03.62 

• 

10-14-7* 

306 

MON 

1741 

05.35 

- 

10-14-74 

306 

MON 

:oi3 

07.88 

last  S{>inup  Arfomdfy 

10-18-7* 

310 

FRI 

2359 

11.35 

- 

10-19-7* 

311 

SAT 

0008 

11.80 

- 

10-22-74 

314 

TUE 

2310 

10.83 

- 

10-22-74 

31* 

TUE 

2330 

11.17 

- 

10-23-74 

315 

WEO 

0543 

16.72 

- 

10-24-74 

316 

THU 

0*15 

15.92 

11-3-7* 

326 

SUN 

2114 

08.90 

- 

11-4-7* 

327 

HON 

1 140 

23.33 

- 

K-4-74 

327 

HON 

1508 

02.08 

Switched  a 57  times 

11-8-7* 

331 

FAl 

0810 

19.83 

- 

11-8-74 

331 

FRi 

1015 

22.17 

- 

11-9-74 

332 

SA* 

0510 

16.83 

- 

11-5  74 

332 

SAT 

0655 

18.58 

- 

11-10-74 

333 

SUN 

1756 

05.60 

- 

11-10-7* 

333 

SUN 

2O05 

07.75 

- 

11-16-7* 

339 

SAT 

1219 

23.98 

- 

11-17-74 

3*0 

SUN 

1645 

0*.42 

• 

11-17-74 

340 

SUN 

1927 

07.12 

- 

11-18-74 

341 

HON 

0025 

12.08 

• 

■ rr^ 

NO, 

Pay 

GMT 

Time 

n-20-7*. 

3*i3 

wro 

1030 

22.19 

C-30 

11-22-7*1 

395 

Ffti 

1003 

21.72 

343*t*66 

t-31 

11-22-7*. 

395 

FftI 

1290 

00.33 

943‘t-67 

t-*iii 

11-2*i-7‘l- 

3^*7 

SUM 

1935 

07.25 

9ii3<i-(8 

T-i*5 

11-25-7*. 

398 

MON 

2201 

09.68 

9ft3*l*W 

e-32 

11-27-7*. 

350 

WF.0 

1701 

09.68 

9l»  3^-70 

C-33 

11-27-7*1 

350 

WED 

1993 

07.38 

9<*3*t'7l 

C-39 

12-1-7*. 

359 

SUN 

0052 

12.67 

9kik~n 

C-35 

12-1-7*. 

35«» 

SUN 

0512 

16.87 

9i»J‘i*7J 

C-36 

12-10-7*. 

363 

TUE 

0008 

11.80 

9«tJi-7‘* 

C-37 

12-10-7*1 

363 

TUE 

0125 

*3.08 

9‘»}<**75 

C-38 

12-10-7*1 

363 

TUE 

0305 

U.75 

91.3*1*76 

T-96 

12-1*1-7*1 

367 

SAT 

0652 

18.53 

- 

9‘t3*.-77 

C-39 

12-16-7*1 

368 

SUN 

1909 

06.82 

- 

9*131.-78 

C-40 

12-15-7*. 

368 

SUN 

NA 

NA 

Sm! tched  6 t imes . 
Last  converter 
ahOma 1 y . 

9it3*»*79 

T-97 

1-6-75 

390 

HON 

0355 

15.58 

‘ 

91.31.- 80 

G . nibdl 
1 

- 3-12-75 

955 

WED 

NA 

NA 

Giffibal  anowaly  only 

9436-8I 

G I nbd* 

-2.  3-1*1-75 

. 957 

fk\ 

1959 

02.65 

Gintial  aftomaly  only 

993}*  **• 

t-98 

3-31-75 

979 

HON 

1021 

22.02 

S/C  ^1*33  anomaly 

99J1.-82 

T-1.9 

10-5-75 

662 

SUN 

0055 

12.58 

• 

993‘*-8) 

t-50 

10-10-75 

667 

FAI 

0035 

12.25 

• 

9*t3i.-89 

T-5* 

10-12-75 

669 

SUN 

0013 

11.88 

• 

9*.3*i*8S 

T-52 

11 -6-/5 

699 

THU 

1527 

03.12 

• 

9*.3*.*86 

T-5J 

11-9-75 

697 

SUN 

0357 

15.62 

Last  anomaly  ds  of 

8-23-76 
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11.  Spqce  Environ rruenfal  Effects  on  the 

SKYNET  2B  Spacecraft 

Anb  ft^bblni  Qfid  OD<  Short 
ftoycil  Aiicrott  Eitobliohment 
Eornborou^h,  Ei^gltind 


Abstract 


this  paper  refers  to  environmentally  induced  electrical  anomalies  V/hlch  are 
known  to  occur  on  geosynchronous  spacecraft,  and  In  particular  to  those  which 
have  occurred  on  the  SKYNET  2B  communications  spacecraft.  Details  a^e  gWen 
of  the  investigation  made  into  anomalous  telemetry  data  received  from  SKYNET  2 B 
during  its  first  23  months  of  operation.  The  frequency  and  timing  of  these  anoma- 
lous events  appear  to  differ  from  those  described  in  earlier  reports  of  such 
phenomena.  Attempts  are  made  to  correlate  the  anomalous  telemetry  data  with 
data  describing  the  spacecraft  environment.  Some  details  are  given  of  the  space- 
craft configuration  and  comments  made  on  its  Susceptibility  to  anomalies  of  this 
type. 


1.  IMHOnn.TION 

The  SKYNET  System  forms  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (UK)  Defense  Communi 
cations  Network.  The  most  reeeflt  spacecraft,  SKYNET  2B^  was  launched  from 
the  American  Eastern  Test  Range  oh  23  November  1974  Into  geosynchronous  orbit 
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and  wa&  etationcd  at  longitude  uppfoicltnatel}'  40^  Rust.  The  sput’ceruft  is  controlled 
and  nionitorcd  continuously  by  the  Royal  Air  Roree  from  its  Telemetry  and  Com* 
mand  station  (Tes)  located  at  Oakhangcr,  Rngland.  Throughout  the  period  of 
orbital  Operations,  althougr.  setisfaetory  communications  have  been  maintained,  a 
eonsiderable  number  of  anomalous  telemetry  events  have  been  recorded  and  inves- 
tigated. This  report  refers  to  those  events  that  • <»ve  been  attributed  to  electro- 
magnetic interference  (EMI)  caused  by  electrical  discharges  with'.n  the  spacecraft, 
which  have  been  deduced  ad  having  been  Crtvirortmentally  induced.  * ' Anomalies 
of  thU  type  dice  caused  by  EMI  generated  by  electrical  discharges  within  the  space- 
craft. Electrical  discharges  can  result  from  the  differential  charging  of  space- 
craft Surface  materials  to  high  voltages  after  exposure  to  the  local  plasma 
environment  at  geosynchronous  altitude.  Spacecraft  charging  is  frequently  associ- 
ated with  magnetic  SubStOrm  activity  when  energetic  plasma  is  dispersed  after  the 
interacUun  of  the  solar  vv/ind  with  the  ma^etosphere.  ^ 

2.  iS\K.iHrAih>\s  01  \\OM\Kuis  iui\ 

Tne  SKYNET  2B  telemetry  data,  transmitted  continuously  from  the  spacecraft 
are  received  by  TeS,  recorded  on  tape  and  also  automatically  checked  by  a com- 
puter in  real  time  to  ensure  that  individual  telemetered  parameters  remain  within 
prescribed  limits.  All  deviations  from  nominal  values,  omissions  or  mistime  ' 
data  are  scrutinised  and  in  each  case  standard  anomaly  investigation  procedures 
are  observed,  involving  the  detailed  assessment  of  every  new  type  of  anomaly  by 
a special  committee  of  advisers.  Anomalies  are  classed  either  as  discrete  Or 
repetitive,  those  in  the  latter  category  recun  ing  at  various  times  throughout  the 
year.  Certain  of  hie  discrete  anomalies  observed  to  date  indicated  individual 
malfunctions  within  the  spacecraft,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  a detailed  failure 
mode  analysis  was  carried  out,  and  where  necessary,  redundant  spacecraft  systems 
v^ere  switched  ift  by  command,  tn  all  Such  cases.  Contingency  action  was  success- 
fully employed  and  Satisfactory  communications  operations  were  maintained. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  refer  further  to  operatiohal  aspects  of 
SKYNET  2B,  but  rather  to  consider  in  more  detail  the  investigations  which  led  to 
the  concluolon  that  most  of  the  repetitive  anomalous  telemetry  events  \Vere  caused 
by  the  effects  of  the  space  environment  on  the  spacecraft. 

:i.  viniiili  ii:»  TO  Ki.Kt  ThOMti.M  lO  f i:HCM  I: 

LHirift^  the  first  3 months  of  orbital  operations,  a small  number  of  discrete 
anomalies  Had  been  observed  on  the  SKYNET  2B  spacecraft.  iXiring  March/Apr  11 

8f^4 


lOTTi,  x’epc'tUivp  uhonuillcf^  oecurroU  with  ;^hlnM  fri  tjuc  iu  y and  far  uuinuiulu  rt  <1 
thf  dl,st*rt‘tp  anomalU  B,  A Hprt  lal  InvrHtlgutUm  uf  thrar  anomailrH  wan  nauk 
vvhlfh  uoiududed  that  moat,  hut  nut  all,  uf  the  j i putltlvc  ty|u*  ni  anomaluuH  t vi  iitn 
uuuurruU  within  flu*  HparenTuft.  Th(  hu  anomulluH  w vrv  gunuraUy  of  nhorl  durallun 
and  gave  no  iinmrcliatr  indication  of  permanent  romponent  failure,  riu*  moat  likely 
explanation  was  the  Introduction  of  from  unknown  sources  within  the  spare  = 

craft,  Into  the  logic  timing  circuits  of  the  Telemetry  and  i’ommand  Subsystem,  It 
wa6  apparent  by  this5  time  that  the  charat  terlstics  of  these  particular  anomaJlt  s 
were  very  similar  to  the  environmentally-indut  cd  anomalies  exfierienced  l)v  other 
geosynchronous  spacecraft. 

Although  it  is  now  known  that  most  geosynchronous  spat  ccrafi  have  ex|)ericia  v< 
anomalous  behaviour  that  l ould  be  due  to  spacecraft  charging  phenomeiuu  few  have 
been  fitted  with  the  necessary  instrumentation  for  monitoring  the  extent  of  electro- 
magnetic noise  generated  by  electrical  discharges  during  orbital  operations. 
and  SKYNKT  213  has  no  special  instrumentation  for  this  purpose,  1‘or  this  reason 
;t  was  decided  to  continue  to  maintain  careful  records  of  ail  SKVNL T 213  anomalous 
telemetry  events,  and  from  those  diagnosed  as  being  caused  by  KM  I,  to  isolati* 
those  anomalies  that  could  only  have  been  cans***!  by  phenomena  occurring  within 
the  spacecraft.  Anomalous  telemetry  data  could  of  course  arise  from  a variety  of 
sources  including  t!,e  effects  of  electromagnetic  interference  at  any  point  in  the 
overall  cbmmunteation  system,  that  is,  the  spacecraft,  the  radio  frequelity  trans- 
mission link,  the  receivers,  and  the  data  reduction  equipment  at  the  ground  station. 
It  was  necessaiy  to  discard  anomalies  from  the  analysis  unh‘ss  additional  evidence 
showed  that  they  originated  la  the  spacecraft  and  hence  might  have  originally  been 
induced  by  the  geosynchronous  environment,  Ih  order  to  maintain  a high  confidence 
level  when  attributing  an  anomaly  to  electrical  discharges  within  the  spacecraft, 
numerous  checks  were  carried  out  to  eliminate  the  ground-based  receiving  and 
data  processing  equipment  as  a possible  source.  Fortunately  the  SKYNET  2B 
system  utilizes  two  separate?  transmission  links  operating  in  different  frequency 
bands,  with  separate  ground  stations,  and  with  parts  of  the  standard  telemetry 
format  duplicated  in  each  link.  This  moans  that  anomalies  occurring  simultane- 
ously on  both  transmissions  can  be  considered  as  originating  within  the  spacecraft 
to  a high  level  of  confidence. 

Figure  1 shows  the  distribution  since  launch  of  repetitive  anomalous  telemetry 
events  attinbuU^d  to  EMI  genei^ated  withih  the  spacecraft  (a  total  of  approximately 
300).  These  anomalies  represent  approximately  20  percent  of  the  total  number 
that  were  considered  to  be  the  result  of  electromagnetic  Interference  somewhere 
in  the  overall  system.  It  is  probable  that  a large  proportion  of  the  remaining 
BO  percent  could  also  have  originated  within  the  spacecraft;  however,  this  cannot 
be  rigorously  proved.  The  anoniallcs  shown  tn  Figure  1 are  unevenly  distributed 
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Figure  1.  SKYNET  2B  Ano  nalies  ift  Flight  Teiemetry  Data  Attributed  to 
= ||;  Electromagnetic  interference  Within  the  Spacecraft 
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with  time  of  year,  fewer  occurring  in  Summer  and  Winter  months  than  Spring  or 
Autumn.  l*he  largest  Iiumber  of  anomalies  occurred  in  1975  after  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Spring  eclipse  season,  when  the  spacecraft  is  eclipsed  by  the  Earth 
once  per  dally  orbit.  Anomalies  t*  iring  1976  have  followed  a similar  pattern  to 
1975  but  are  feWer  in  number. 


j.  c:oiuU:i.\Tio>  oi  v\oM\Lii:s  m\\  K^MWONMkMvL  T> 


Environmentally-induced  anomalies,  as  the  name  implies,  result  from  the 
interaction  between  a spacecraft  ahd  its  environment.  Important  factors  contribu- 
ting to  this  interaction  are:  first,  the  dally  impact  of  the  solar  wind  on  the  mag- 
netosphere i nd  the  resulting  composition  and  variations  in  energy  state  of  the 
geosynchronous  environment  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spacecraft;  second,  the  opera- 
tional condWons  of  the  spacecraft,  for  example,  its  velocity,  position,  solar 
illuminance,  the  spacecraft-Sun  angld,  attitude,  eclipse  or  shadowing  effects  etc; 
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Ir  thci  case  of  SKYtJEt  20  attempts  were  made  to  correlate  the  repetitive 
anomalies  of  Elgufe  1 with  feitvtronmehtal  data  such  as:  time  of  day,  sun-spot  or 
magnetic  activity,  operational  conditions,  degree  of  solar  lllutnlnatlon,  eclipse 
periods,  etc.  ElgUre  2 indicates  the  distribution  throughout  the  day  of 

ahom  Ules  attributed  to  environmentally -induced  effects  wtthlrt  the  spacecraft.  The 
relatively  even  dally  local-time  distribution  of  anomalies  Is  significant,  because  It 
differs  from  distributions  reported  from  other  geosynchronous  satellite  projects. 


which  in  Heated  that  anomalies  tended  to  occur  with  greater  frequency  In  the  local 
midnight  to  dawn  sector.  Such  distributions  are  consistent  with  the  theory  that 
spac<;craft.  after  passage  through  the  antisolar  tail  of  the  magnetosphere,  become 
charged  tb  very  high  potentials  as  they  enCoUater  high  energy  electrons  which  are 
injected  into  this  sector  of  geosynchronous  orbits  during  local  magnetic  subStorm 
attivily.  Furthermore,  it  Was  aSSvuned  that  anomalies  due  to  this  cause  would  be 
unlikely  to  occur  in  Significant  numbers  outside  this  time  sector.  ' There  is 
nov  however,  little  doubt  that  a significant  number  of  environmentally-induced 
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Flpu  e 2.  SkYilfi'r  2B  Anomalies  in  Telemetered  data  Local 
Time  Dependehce 


dADRtalled  do  in  f&tt  octut*  outside  the  local  momirtg  adcior.  “the  ftrdcide  mdcha- 
nidms  to  Explain  the  Occurfeilce  of  each  anoMaiiea  afe  hot  yet  uiiderhtood.  One 
pOsaibillty  duggested  in  the  case  of  the  tls  DSCS  II  Cohmlunications  satellite 
ahOihaly  invehtigatiohs.  id  the  subsequent  Interaction  of  a spacecraft,  charged 
during  the  midnight  to  dawn  sector,  vvith  detached  regions  of  cold  aow  energy) 
plasma  causing  partial  discharge  and  differential  voltage  breakdown.  ^ 

In  order  to  account  for  the  very  large  numbers  of  anomalous  events  recorded 
on  SKYrlET  2B.  It  seems  more  likely  that  different  types  of  discharge  which  have 
a lower  threshold  or  do  not  require  very  high  breakdown  potentials  may  be  re- 
sponsible. Alternative  mechanisms  that  have  been  reported  are  So  called  'Malter' 
discharges  or  Bllayer  'scintillatlott'  types  of  discharge. 

A very  significant  factor  concerning  the  SKYNET  2B  data  is  that,  by  recording 
and  analysing  relatively  minor  occurrences  throughout  each  day,  a relatively  large 
statistical  Sample  of  anomalies  has  been  Obtained.  A check  was  made  of  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  ground  receiving  station  or  the  computer  monitoring  were 
out  of  commission.  It  was  concluded  that  on  average  this  was  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  time  and,  therefore,  did  not  significantly  affect  the  time  distribution  of 
recorded  anomalies. 

There  was  no  obvious  correlation  between  the  anomalies  and  dally  values  Of 
Sunspot  number  (Zurich  relative  sunspot  number  RZ).  However,  this  would  be 
unlikely  in  view  of  the  variable  time  delay  of  between  20  and  lOO  hr  before  any 
Significant  effects  are  experienced  at  geosynchronous  altitude  following  surface 
activity  on  the  sun. 

Figure  3 shows  the  geomagnetic  activity  index  Ap  plotted  to  the  same  time- 
scale  as  the  anomalies.  There  is  evidence  of  Correlation  between  some  of  the 
higher  peaks  of  magr  Stic  activity  attd  the  frequency  of  anomalous  events.  Corre- 
lation was  also  sought  between  the  anomalies  and  the  3-hourly  magnetic  K Indices 
from  selected  high-latitude  observatories  North  of  the  spacecraft,  with  similar 
results. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  overall  distribution  of  anomalies  through  the  year, 
that  factors  other  than  geomagnetic  activity  must  also  be  Significant.  There  was, 
for  example,  a very  noticeable  increase  in  anomalous  events  during  the  1978  Spring 
spacecraft  eclipse  season,  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  each  daily  eclipse  In- 
creased the  likelihood  of  differential  spacecraft  charging  and  hence  of  subsequent 
disch^ge  events.  Although  other  eci^se  seasons  also  Show  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  anomalies  there  is.  nevertheless,  a small  but  significant  number  out- 
side the  eclipse  seasons.  One  possible  explanation  is  that  changes  in  sUn  angle 
with  respect  to  the  spacecraft  and  the  detailed  spacecraft  configuration  are  also 
relevant  factors. 
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Figure  3.  SKY.NET  2B  Anomalies  in  Plight  Telemetry  Data  (Attributed  to 
Electromagtietie  Ittterferertce  Within  the  Spacecraft) 


3.  SI  SCKPTIIMLITV  Of  ShVNKT  2|j  TO  l;^\llU;\MI■M  VLI.V  IN 01  (HI 
ANOMMJKS 

The  susceptibility  of  a geosynchronous  spacecraft  to  environmentally  induced 
anomalies  is  very  dependent  upon  its  precise  geometric  configuration  and  detailed 
mechanical  and  electrical  properties.  ^ The  accumulation  of  charge  and 
spacecraft  floating  potential  will  depend  upon  the  type  of  surface  materials  exposed 
to  the  energetic  plasma  environment,  and  the  different  secondary  electron  emis- 
sion and  photoemissive  properties  o'  individual  conductors  and  dielectrics.  An 
Important  factor  is  the  extent  to  v nich  such  surfaces  are  illuminated  by  the  Sun  or 
shadowed.  Furthermore,  apertures  and  projections  in  the  spacecraft  configura- 
tion cart  become  significant  when  related  to  the  spacecraft  Sun  angle  and  its  attitude. 
C'ther  important  factors  include  the  voltage  breakdown  characteristics  of  individual 
surfaces  and  the  Susceptibility  of  the  various  spacecraft  subsystems  to  EMi. 

Figure  4 shows  the  basic  SEYNET  2B  configuration.  The  spacecraft  uses 
spin  stabilization  with  a nominal  90  rpm  spin  rate.  The  sides  of  the  spacecraft, 
apart  from  the  thrUsters  and  sensors,  are  almost  completely  covered  with  solar 
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Figure  4.  SKYNET  2S  Satellite 


cells  mounted  on  fiberglass  substrates.  The  solar  cells  having  fused  silica  cover 
slips  should  be  relatively  immune  from  large  discharges.  The  forward  and  aft 
end  shields,  however,  seem  more  likely  to  be  susceptible  to  spacecraft  charging 
effects. 

Figure  5 shovvs  the  varlatiohs  in  sun  angle  relative  to  the  spacecraft  equator 
with  time  of  year  for  SKYNET  2B.  During  the  Winter  months  the  forward  shield 
is  in  shadow  and  the  aft  Shield  illuminated,  these  conditions  being  reversed  during 
the  Summer  months.  The  spacecraft  is  eclipsed  for  a maximum  period  of  approxi- 
mately to  min  each  day  during  March  and  September  when  the  Sun  angle  is  normal 
to  the  sides  of  ^he  spacecraft.  There  are  a nvunber  of  small  apertures  in  the  sides 
of  the  Spacecraft  and  the  possibility  of  solar  illumination  reaching  isolated,  con- 
ductive of  dielectric  surfaces  inside  the  spacecraft  cannot  be  discounted. 

SKYNBT  2B  successfully  completed  a prelaunch  test  program  including 
standard  EMC  test  procedures  involving  the  injection  of  interfering  pulses  into 
selected  poUrer  lines  etc;  however.  HO  special  tests  were  made  that  would  simulate 
the  effects  of  electrical  discharges  Irt  the  vicinity  of  the  spacecraft.  There  was 
no  obvious  source  of  arcing  within  the  spacecraft  subsystems  and  no  evidence  of 
self  • generated  interference  during  prelauHch  tests. 


S^N  AkiS  t>AAALUL 
TO  UATH  AXli 


f Variatidtt  of  Suti  Angle  With  Hefipect 

to  Satellite  Equator  ^ 


It  eeems  likely  that  the  SKVNtiT.  2B  Telemetry  Subsystem  would  be  more 
susceptible  than  other  subsystems  to  external  interference  because  of  the  relative- 
ly large  number  of  switching  devices  that  it  contains. 


6.  tONCLl'SlONS 


The  main  conclusions  reached  from  the  ihvestigatiohs  of  SkTNfiT  2B  anoma- 
lous telemetry  data  are  aS  follows: 
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(1)  the  majority  of  the  repetitive  typos  of  SKYNtt  2B  telemetry  anc.mallos 
can  be  attributed  to  environmerttdlly-lftduccd  spacecraft  charging  effects  for  the 
foUovvlng  reasons: 

(a'<  the  most  likely  source  of  these  anomalies  Is  the  presence  of  short 
bursts  of  electromagnetic  r:  Interference  Ift  the  vicinity  of  the  space- 
craft. (Anomalies  due  te  EMI  from  other  sources  having  been  elimi- 
nated by  careful  scrutiny  of  the  data. ) 

fb)  there  wad  no  other  more  conventional  Source  of  EMt  within  the 
spacecraft  and  there  was  no  previous  evidence  of  such  interference 
during  prelaunch  ground  test  programmes. 

(c)  the  occurrence  of  the  anomalies  Is  accentuated  over  the  Eclipse 
seasons  and,  therefore,  maybe  associated  with  photoemlsslve  effects 
and  changes  in  spacecraft  Sun  angle  (see  Figure  5). 

(d)  There  is  some  degree  of  correlation  of  the  anomalies  with  geomag- 
netic activity. 

(2)  Important  features  of  the  SKYNET  2B  data  compared  with  those  of  other 
spacecraft  are: 

(a)  tlie  very  large  numbers  recorded  due  to  continuous  monitoring,  and 

(b)  The  relatively  even  daily  distribution  with  local  spacecraft  time. 

(3)  The  most  important  unanswered  questions  concern  the  precise  nature  of 
the  environmental  phenomena  and  their,  interaction  with  the  spacecraft.  The 
chjirge/ discharge  mechanisms  which  would  produce  a large  number  of  anomalous 
events  with  a relatively  even  daily  distribution  such  as  observed  on  SKYNET  2B 
and  additionally  have  the  observed  seasonal  distribution,  also  require  further 
Study. 
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Abstrdct 


The  RCA  SatcoM  space  segment  presently  consists  of  two  three-axis  StablL^ed 
M 1*?  satellites  which  haVe  been  in  orbit  at  geosynchronous  altitudes  for 

satellites  have  experienced  two  eclipse  sea- 
sotts  Since  the  beginning  of  operations.  Neither  spacecraft  haS  exhibited  any 
A behavior  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  spacecraft  charaine. 

fs  pr^esented'*^^^”**  history.  Spacecraft  Characteristics  and  design  technfquSs 


I.  histobv 


The  RCA  Satcom  communication  satellites  are  owned  and  operated  bv  RCA 
American  Communications,  inc.  Under  a fixed-price  contract  RCA  Astro- 
Electronics  Division  developed  and  delivered  the  ftrst  flight  spacecraft  within 


PAdB  BLAN^  fllllBI 


I 


24  rrtonths.  On  12  Decembor  1975  the  F-l  aatelUtb  wae  launched  abd  oh  15 
DecembCf  1975,  the  apogee  moiof'  placed  th-  satellite  Ih  Its  aynchrohous  orbit. 

"fhe  spacecraft  achieved  synChrortouS  altitude  at  137°  W.  long,  and  then  was 
nuititnanded  to  drift  at  a 1.25°  per  day  to  its  position  at  119°  W.  long.  During  .his 
drift  period  and  the  time  at  station  through  commencement  of  commorciat  service 
on  28  February  1976,  the  payload  support  subsystems  and  .tansponder  payload 
had  successfully  undergone  extensive  preoperatJonal  calibration  and  testing 
On  26  March  1976,  the  second  spacecraft  was  launched  and  also  placed  .\t 
119°  W.  long.  After  verifying  satisfactory  performance  of  all  payload  support 
subsystems  and  that  the  antenna  coverage  patterns  and  the  radiated  power  met  the 
requirements  for  CONUS  and  Alaska,  traffic  was  switched  from  F-l  to  commet  ce 
F-2  service  on  2 June  1976.  The  F-l  wag  commanded  to  drift  at  a 0.  3°  per  day 
on  June  11  to  a nOwly  assigned  location  at  135.  8°  W.  as  an  in-orbit  Spare.  Since 
the  first  week  of  August  1976.  the  satellites  have  been  maintained  at  135.8°  W. 
and  119°W.  for  F-l  and  F-2  respectively. 

Before,  during,  and  after  these  maneuvers  all  subsystems  are  monitored  via 
telemetry  On  a continuous  basis  by  either  or  both  RCA  Satcom  Telemetry,  Track- 
ing and  Control  facilities  located  on  the  Fast  and  West  coasts. 


2.  SPACECRAFT  Cll  AR ACI’EWSTICS 

The  orbital  configuration  of  the  spacecraft  iS  shown  tn  Figure  1.  It  features 
a three -axis  stabilization  system,  with  a fixed  nondeploying  antenna  platform 
pointing  to  earth,  and  efficient  power  collection  Via  sun-oriented.  Hat-panel  solar 
arrays.  Housekeeping  and  communications  equipments  are  mounted  on  North  and 
South-facing  equipment  panels  which  are  always  oriented  to  cold  space,  thereby 
affording  efficient  thermal  control.  Earth  pointing  is  accomplished  via  a bias 
momentum -type  control  system  which  provides  pitch  control  Via  a momentum 
wheel  and  magnetic  torquing  for  yaw  and  roll  control.  The  Spacecraft  is  main- 
tained on  station  via  a blowdown  mOflopropellant  hydrailne  reaction  control  system. 
Capability  iS  provided  for  East/ West  and  North/South  drift  corrections  for  8 years, 
and  for  station  relocation  as  required. 

the  arttenna  assembly  directs  all  24  channels  to  Alaska,  as  Well  as  to  the 
lower  48  states.  Hawaii  can  be  serviced  with  up  to  12  channels  by  separate  offset- 
fed  spot  beams. 

Frequency  reuse  Itt  the  4/6  GHz  baftdp  is  employed  irt  order  to  establish  24 
independent  34  MMz  bandwidth  channels  Within  the  allocated  500  MHz  frequency 

band. 
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figure  1.  Orbital  Conliguraticm  of  the  Spacecraft 


The  chahnels  are  spaced  oh  20  MHz  centers,  but  are  trar,  wltted  via  alter* 
hately  hof'lzohtal  aiid  Vertical  polarizations  In  order  to  Isolate  a Macent  channels. 
A summary  of  the  spacecraft  performance  features  Is  given  in  Taule  1. 

Four  of  the  unique  HCA  Satcom  developments  which  have  been  instrumental 
in  achieving  a 24 ‘channel  service  Within  the  weight  and  volume  capacity  of  the 
Delta  30l4  launch  vehicle  are  listed  below.  These  developments  arc  the  keys  to 
providing  ah  economical  high-capacity  spacecraft  compatible  with  low-cost  Thor 
Delta  launches. 
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Tat-'l*?  1.  RC’A  Sntootn  ReHorfnantJC  Feoturas 


Element 

Communications 

24  34 -MHz  channels  to 

Conus  and  Alaska 

Minimum  EIRP  32  dBW 

12  34 -MHz  channels  to 

Hawaii 

Minimum  EII’P  26  dBW 

Cross  polarization 
Isolation 

Receive  33  dB 

Transmit  33  dB 

Firfequfency  bands 

Receive  5925  to  H425  MHz 
Transmit  3700  to  4200  MHz 

Powef 

550  VJ  at  end  ot  8 years  full  eclipse 
capability 

Attitude 

Pointing:  ±0.  19°  E/W,  ±0.2lON/S 
Stationkeeping:  ±0,  2r)OE/W,  N/S 
Offset  Pointing!  0®to  ±5° 

Telemetry 

128  channels  for  operational  and 
diagnostic  information 

Reliability 

R = 0.  5 at  17  channels  fdr  8 years 
Full  Subsystem  redundancy 

(1)  The  Lightweight  composite  construction  of  the  fixed  antenna  and  feed 
assembly,  which  maintains  accurate  antertna  beam  alignment  and  requires  no 
mechanical  deployment. 

(2)  Microwave  filters  of  lightweight  graphite  fibre  epoxy  composite  (GFEC), 
which  provides  sufficient  weight  saving  to  make  the  spacecraft  compatible  with  the 
Delta  launch  vehicle. 

(3)  The  three-axis  stabilization  system,  which  provides  the  maximum  power- 
to-weight  ratio  tor  spacecraft  that  could  operate  in  the  specified  payload-power 
regime. 

(4)  High -efficiency,  direct-energy-transfer  power  system  developed  for  RCA 
Satcom  and  utilizing  one-third  of  the  equivalent  solar  cells  of  dual  spin  spacecref* 
mlHiinlzes  the  weight  of  the  electrical  power  generation  and  regulation  subsystem, 
while  maximizing  efficiency. 

3.  lilArtiihh  MMMtOAdi 

RCA  Astro-Electronics  DiVlson  performed  an  in-depth  study  on  the  posslHllty 
of  adverse  effects  on  spacecraft  operation  at  geosynchronous  altitudes  because  of 


spacecraft  chafglftg  as  a result  of  the  paper  by  Fredericks  end  Kendall.  * Our 
understanding  if  the  problem  was  furthered  by  discussions  with  Mr.  R,  W,  Ellison 
of  the  Martlr  Marietta  Company.  Dr.  D.  A.  McPherson  of  the  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion. and  Dr.  A.  Rosen  and  Dr.  G.T.  Inouye  of  the  TRW  Systems  Grou^. 

The  RCA  Satcoin  spacecraft  design  was  reexamined  in  light  of  tne  design  prac- 
tices recommended  In  the  literature  of  minimize  the  posclbllltles  of  discharges  and 
their  effects.  The  three  areas  that  were  given  highest  priorities  were  the 
structural  design,  thermal  blankets  and  electronic  interface  circuitry,  bearing  In 
mind  that  any  design  changes  made  to  the  spacecraft  had  to  be  in  consonance  with 
the  weight  constraints  p«.  sed  by  the  launch  of  the  24  channel  spacecraft  on  a Delta 
3914.  Testing  was  cons'Jered  but  not  planned  because  of  the  Inability  to  Identify 
valid  criteria  of  acceptability. 

4.  SPACECRAFT  DESlCN  TECIIMQi  ES 

'fhe  principal  design  features  Incorporated  Into  the  RCA  Satcom  spacecrnf.  to 
minimize  its  vulnerability  to  the  effects  of  spacecraft  charges  are  as  follows . 

(1)  The  entire  spacecraft  is  a closed  body  except  for  the  apertures  recjuLed 
for  the  horizon  sensor,  the  solar  array  drive,  and  tlte  apogee  motor. 

(2)  Every  section  of  the  thermal  blanket  is  grounded  in  two  places. 

(3)  The  oUterlayer  of  the  therm  &1  blanket  la  kapton 

(4)  The  mechanical  structure,  including  the  wrappers  of  all  boxes,  has 
electrical  continuity. 

(5)  The  harness  wiring  contains  shielded  twisted  pairs,  coaxial  and  triaxial 
cables  for  Selected  Interfaces  and  is  functionally  grouped  into  separate  bundles. 

(6)  The  electronic  interface  circuits  were  designed  to  have  high  noise  Im  - 
munlty. 


S.  STRL'CttRAL 

The  almost  complete  closure  of  the  spacecraft  mlnUtiized  the  possibilities  of 
Internal  differential  charging.  All  units  on  the  spacecraft  have  their  cases 
grounded  to  the  structure  via  electricslly  conductive  mounting  surfaces.  In  addi- 
tion, special  mounting  Inserts  timt  cut  and  wedge  into  the  honeycomb  to  provide 
good  electrlOal  continuity  were  used  for  all  unit  mountings.  All  structural  members 
V ere  designed  so  that  electrical  continuity  between  all  sections  of  the  spacecraft 
and  all  unit  wrappers  was  obtained.  The  solar  array  panels  were  designed  so  that 
each  structural  section  was  connected  together  and  grounded  to  the  main  spacecraft 
structure  via  the  slip  rings  of  the  solar  array  drive. 


6.  TllKRM\i 


KaiJtoft  was  selectee’,  as  the  outef  leyef  bt  the  multilayer  thermal  blanket  be- 
cause of  the*  lmf>rovement  of  Ite  conductivity  when  stressed  end  Illuminated  by 
si’.nllght.  In  addition,  each  aluminUed  layer  of  the  multilayer  thermal  blanket  was 
grounded  lii  two  ftlaces  to  the  main  spacecraft  structure.  The  harness  from  the 
solar  array  to  the  spacecraft  Is  covered  along  the  bootr,s  and  In  the  hinge  areas. 
The  use  of  conductlvely  coated  solar  cell  Cover  glass  or  second  surface  mirrors 
was  cjhSlderSd  but  rejected  because  of  the  weight  penalty  and  Its  unknown  radiation 
effects. 
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7.  ELECTRONIC 

The  RCA  Satcom  Spacecraft  w-is  initially  designed  with  good  EMC  practices 
foremost  in  mind,  with  attention  given  to  wire  selection  and  routing  in  the  Internal 
harnessing.  The  Spacecraft  narneso  is  grouped  and  bundled  by  function:  power 
and  power  returns,  Sigtial  lines  and  returns,  and  telemetry  lines  and  returns.  A 
Single  point  ground  system  has  been  uSed  throughout  the  spacecraft,  with  the 
exception  of  communications  equipment. 

COSMOS  devices  were  selected  for  the  command  interface  circuitry  because 
oi  their  high  noise  immunity  and  relatively  low  useful  bandwidths.  Shielded 
twisted  pairs  and  coaxial  cables  were  Used  to  further  reduce  noise  Sensitivity  for 
selected  Interfaces.  Triaxlal  cables  were  used  for  clock  frequencies  above 
100  Ktts. 


8.  tOM'LlSIONS 


The  performance  characteristics  for  the  communications  payload  and  support 
subsystems  have  been  analysed  and  is  continually  being  monitored  for  evidence  of 
anomalous  behavior.  Gain  changes,  equipment  switching  or  other  unexplained 
causes  as  experienced  by  other  satellites  at  geosynchronous  altitude  have  not  been 
observed  to  date.  Consequently,  no  changes  to  the  design  of  the  RCA  Satcom 
series  of  spacecraft  Is  envisioned  at  this  time. 
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In  vieiv  of  the  data  generated  on  spacecraft  charging,  how  should  program  and 
project  managers  proceed  with  the  design  of  synchronous  spacecraft  and  verify 
their  design? 
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What,  IJ  any,  specific  tests  should  be  instituted  to  assume  the  ihtegrity  of  the 
design  and  Immunity  from  environmental  effects  ? 

il»Usi^k(>opitig  Monitors 

When  should  hh  operaiional.system  carry  housekeeping  monitors  and  what 
kind  *> 

LuboralOry  and  Sparta  Data 

What  additiotlal  material  and  ferivii^onmental  data  is  required  for  Spacecraft 
design  developments 


Panel  Member  Die cus sloft 


A.  Rosen 


S.  De Pores  I 


The  theme  of  this  discussion  is  that  in  view  of  the  data 
generated  at  this  conference,  and  prior  to  this  conference, 
how  should  program  managers  ahd  project  managers  pro- 
ceed with  the  design  of  synchronous  spacecraft  and  verify 
their  design?  Progress  in  this  field  has  been  significant* 
in  the  area  of  spacecraft  design  and  fabrication,  in  the 
area  of  spacecraft  testing,  in  the  area  of  housekeeping 
monitors,  in  the  area  of  laboratory  data,  and  in  the  area 
of  space  data.  But  are  we  really  doing  enough?  Are  there 
gaps  in  oUr  coverage?  We  haVe  been  exposed  to  conflict i-ig 
bits  of  data  at  this  conference.  How  should  we  proceed  in 
the  future?  The  first  person  to  reply  fo  our  theme  questions 
is  Shern\an  Deforest  Who  Is  going  to  talk  about  the 
environment. 

Okay,  I have  approximately  five  minutes,  I guess.  I have 
thtee  points  that  1 think  are  rather  in  [>ortant.  one  is  that 
just  at  this  meeting,  i got  my  first  lot  k at  data  we  look  this 
Spring  with  the  ATS-6  neutralizer.  In  other  Words,  we  are 
still  getting  nei*  data  and  scratching  our  heads.  The  data 
base  is  incomplete.  GfeoS  going  up  with  our  European 
colleagues,  artd  SCATHA  going  up;  I think  that  will  really 
help.  The  jnaltt  point  is  that  the  data  base  is  ineomplete. 
the  second  tiling  is  vhat  even  with  the  data  base  that  we 
have,  two  days  ago  1 nadfiut  oUi  my  ideas  of  what  an  accept- 
able model  or  environmental  specification  should  be.  I 


vl?? 
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hdve  been  trying  to  talk  to  everybfte  l could  out  hei-o  to  get 
some  /efedbaek  on  what  they  thought.  The  headliigs  i am 
getting,  loud  and  clean,  is  that  there  are  a lot  of  engineers 
who  do  not  Want  a good  model,  rather  they  need  some 
numbers  right  now.  So  ort  the  tape  here  1 am  going  down 
on  record  as  saying  I will  switch  my  efforts  for  the  present 
time  to  getting  out  a short  term,  better  grade  interim 
model  which  will  be  relatively  simple,  of  limited  use,  but. 
will  have  some  numbers  to  work  to.  I think  this  is  one 
message  I have  gotten  back  from  you  people.  The  third 
point  is  one  that  I feel  was  missed,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the 
theme  here;  that  is,  future  directions  ort  Where  to  go. 

There  is  only  one  paper  which  really  mentions  it  and  that 
is  the  spacecraft  have  changed  state.  I am  going  to  make 
a weather  analogy.  We  know  how  to  build  houses  that 
would  survive  tornados  or  earthquakes.  It  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive to  build  these  kind  of  houses.  You  Can't  put  all  mili- 
tary bases  under  Cheyenne  mountain,  i think  the  same 
thing  should  be  true  of  spacecraft.  We  need  a prediction 
capability,  and  I don't  think  anyone  here  has  considered 
that.  I deliberately  avoided  that,  myself,  to  hear  What 
other  people  thought.  But  I think  we  should  get  some  ideas 
toward  using  the  advances  that  we  Have  in  magnetospheric 
dynamics,  oUr  understanding  of  it.  to  set  up  a method  of 
predicting,  i think  with  the  state-of-the-art,  right  now,  if 
we  want  to  do  it,  we  could  get  twenty  minute  warnings. 
Without  too  much  trouble.  If  you  had  this  sort  of  system  on 
line,  then  you  could  have  your  spacecraft  send  up  a com-  - 
mand  to  it  and  say  a storm  is  coming,  shut  yourself  down. 
This  might  be  a lot  cheaper  in  the  long  run  then  having  the 
spacecraft  itself  sense  that  something  is  happening.  You 
might  want  to  do  that  for -a  military  spacecraft  but  for 
communications  spacecraft,  1 think  it  might  be  too  expen- 
sive. So  one  thing  that  I would  like  to  see  m the  future,  in 
going  along  With  the  theme,  is  the  idea  to  set  up  a predictive 
o*  dine  capability  and  then  designing  spacecraft  that  might 
be  able  to  change  their  state  and  in  some  way  be  more  hard, 
for  short  periods. 

the  next  speaker  is  Elden  Whipple  on  Modeling. 


okay,  t ju.st  have  threfe  points  too.  i have  been  vehy 
eftcoUfaged  by  the  results  that  have  been  presented  here, 
at  this  conference,  oh  the  modelifig.  I ahi  talking  here 
about  modeling  the  sheath,  modeling  the  currents  from  the 
environment  to  the  spacecraft  that  Cause  a charging  prob- 
lem. I think  that  we  really  are  making  progress,  and  there 
is  a t ■ s-dimensional  program  in  the  works  and  more 
than  one  group  is  involved  in  this  kind  of  effort.  1 think  in 
the  next  year  we  shall  start  seeing  some  real  good  results, 
in  this  area.  T.  realized  one  thing  in  talking  to  people,  the 
Systems  Science  and  Software,  Inc,  effort  is  taking  a first 
crack  by  neglecti  ng  space  charge,  and  I think  that  is  a very 
good  approach.  It  may  be  a very  realistic  approximation. 
The  Debye  lengths  are  very  big  out  in  this  area.  It  may  be 
that  when  we  understand  the  problem,  that  we  can  neglect 
space  charge  completely.  And  this  could  be  a help  in  oUr 
modeling  of  the  currents.  It  will  make  it  much  easier  for 
engineers  and  people  involved  in  designing  spacecraft.  So 
I think  that  possibility  is  really  very  encouraging  and  we 
should  certainly  look  at  that  approximation  first  and  see 
how  good  it  is.  1 think  eventually  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  analytic  or  algebraic  expressions  for  the  currents. 

Now  Lee  Parker  and  I were  able  to  do  this  some  years  ago. 
we  were  worried  about  a two-electrode  system  and  we 
were  able  to  approxim.ate  our  computer  calculations.  After 
we  had  done  the  computer  calculations,  we  saw  a way  of 
approximating  them  such  that  we  could  get  algebraic  expres 
slons  for  the  charging  currents.  It  is  a lot  easier  if  you 
have  something  like  that  to  work  with,  to  calculate  what 
the  charges  are  eventually  going  to  be.  I think  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  computer,  the  exact  calculations, 
have  to  be  dotie  to  give  us  n bench  mark.  But  once  you 
have  them  ycu  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  where  to  make 
yoUr  approximations,  so  you  get  tractable  expressions  that 
anybody  cat*,  work  with  to  do  their  deslgh  with.  Finally,  I 
Woilld  like  CO  emphasize No,  one  more  point  con- 

nected wlt'.i  the  modeling.  Nobody  has  started  working  yet 
on  a specific  three-dimensional  model  foi  che  SCATHA 
spacecraft.  Now  I think  that  is  being  talked  about,  but  I 


haven't  heafd  it  talked  about  publicly  and  i would  like  to  go 
on  the  record  as  saying  that  should  be  started.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  thing,  I don't  think.  It  should  be 
started  soon,  so  that  when  SCATHA  does  go  up,  we  have  a 
working  ifiodel  we  can  go  to  and  start  using  to- compare  the 
data.  Okay,  my  final  point  is  to  emphasize  again  what  I 
said  In  my  talk,  the  useftilness  of  lab  work.  Again,  I think 
this  is  an  area  that  has  been  relatively  neglected.  There 
was  more  here  at  the  conference  than  I anticipated,  and 
especially  the  work  that  Is  going  on  at  Lewis  Research 
center  is  very  encouraging.  That  way  they  are  able  to 
generate  fluxes  o/  energetic  particles  in  their  vacuum  sys- 
tems and  see  the  effect  on  materials.  But  I think  we  should 
go  beyond  just  looking  at  the  effects  on  specific  materials 
and  put  together  a composite  miniature  spacecraft  that 
truly  represents  real  spacecraft  configuration,  materials; 
and  see  what  happens.  We  need  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
model  to  Use  to  predict  what  will  happen  and  go  in  ahd  see 
what  does  happen  and  begin  to  get  some  confidence  in  the 
calculations. 

A.  Rosen  Mike  Sellen  on  Laboratory  Research  and  Simulation.  . 

M.  Sellen  t woUld  like  to  address  three  points  and  one  of  these  is  the 

question  of  similitude.  This  gets  to  be  fairly  fascinating 
when  once  you  get  into  laboratory  experiments  ctnd  try  to 
duplicate  space.  It  would  be  a healthy  viewpoint  to  say 
similitude  yes,  but  always  in  moderation.  There  has  been 
one  experience  in  Combined  environmental  test  facilities 
which  I think  is  consistent;  that  is,  that  they  continue  to 
insist  on  more  and  more  similitude,  the  usefulness  of  the 
facilities  tends  to  go  down.  You  cart  always  ask  if  the 
cosmic  rays  should  be  there  or  Whether  the  extremely  hard 
EtJVL  should  be  there  or  a variety  of  things.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rather  clear  that  there  are  certain  openers  as 
far  as  this  testing  goes,  nHd  the  spacecraft  is  going  to 
operate  in  vacuum  and  it  is  going  to  operate  with  some  kind 
of  electron  environment  and  some  kind  of  photons.  I think 
it  gets  to  be  a hard  and  fast  rule  that  basically  is  where  the 
test  results  will  come.  You  simply  will  not  test  spacecraft 
in  ambient  air  under  any  circumstances  unless  that  is  the 
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medium  you  inibM  to  fly  it  irt.  The  second  thing  is  to  try 
and  talk  about  what  I think  might  be  the  overall  purpose  nf 
a gr^at  deal  of  the  lab  research,  and  1 say  that  there  is  me 
out.^tandlhg  thing  that  comes  out  of  it  that  gives  you  a sense 
of  perspective.  If  th6re  is  a single  physical  parameter  that 
has  a greater  variation  than  conductivity,  I am  not  sure 
right  off  what  it  is.  It  goes  from  10^^^  ohms  centimeters 
down  to  microhm  centimeters.  It  has  a variation  of  10^^ 
in  it  from  one  material  to  another  and  particularly  when 
you  get  into  weakly  conducting  materials,  it  is  just  a func- 
tion of  just  about  anything  you  can  think  of,  particularly  in 
what  we  will  call  weak  field  conduction,  less  than  10^  volts 
per  centimeter.  And  so  one  thing  that  can  come  out  of  it  is 
the  possible  perception  that  you  are  dealing  with  a 12 
parameter  problem  that  includes  all  of  the  history,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  manufacturer  on  the  night  that  he  made  the 
sample  you  are  looking  at.  And  if  that  is  the  case,  then 
maybe  one  thing  that  the  laboratory  experiments  w ill  try  to 
do  is  not  to  try  and  solve  the  whole  problem,  it  may  simply 
have  too  many  parameters  in  there,  but  it  will  tend  to 
direct  the  effort  off  into  what  Pll  say  is  just  reducing  the 
problem,  'We  will  talk  about  that  in  this  third  point.  The 
other  possibility  of  using  the  laboratory  again  for  perspec- 
tive is  that  I am  sure  there  is  going  to  be  an  increased 
analytic  effort  and  already  the  computers  are,  I guess, 
going  to  be  brought  to  bear.  I think  the  laboratory  will 
serve  as  a very  necessary  antedote  to  this,  I always  dis- 
covered even  when  I am  doing  it  myself,  that  there  is  a 
subtle  narcotic  effect  toward  having  the  computer  begin  to 
ruh  things  out  and,  about  once  a day,  have  an  experiment 
keep  some  of  the  perspective  because  the  initial  assumptions 
of  the  computer  program  are  forgotten  I think  w ithin  a few 
hours.  And  these  are  very  sparingly  based  most  of  the 
time.  The  third  point  that  1 would  like  to  discuss  is  the 
use  of  the  laboratory  to  reduce  the  problem.  I think  the 
majority  of  the  program  offices  would  rather  see  a quick 
solution  to  Q small  problem  than  on  elegant  solution  and  a 
prolonged  solution  to  a very  complicated  one,  and  there 
are  all  these  questions  about  using  these  methods  to  either 
bring  the  man  to  the  mountain  and  vice  versa  and  the  only 


question  Is  whether  you  can  use  the  laboratory  to  keep  this 
thing  from  being  a mountain.  Most  of  the  charge  up  prob- 
lemSj  the  gross  ones,  I think  the  ones  that  could  do  damage 
to  spacecraft  will  go  away  if  you  make  the  material  con- 
duciive.  We  will  always  be  tr«  Med  with  problems  of  the 
scientific  spacecraft.  The  majo.  thing  Is  to  use  the 
laboratory  to  very  rapidly  simplify  the  problem  that  one  is 
looking  at,  because  most  of  the  applications  here,  I think, 
would  really  rather  get  on  to  many  other  things  that  space- 
craft have  on  their  agenda.  Thank  you. 

John  iltevens  on  Laboratory  Spacecrait  Investigations. 

I Would  like  to  talk  about  three  different  items  as  well. 

What  can  project  managers  do  to  help  their  design? 

You've  heard  a couple  of  papers  today  talking  about  the  use 
of  sparkers  and  looking  into  the  harness  response.  I think 
this  type  of  test  should  be  amplified;  it  should  be  done  early 
in.  the  design  phases  and  get  away  from  using  the  flight 
spacecraft  which  imposes  severe  limitations.  You  can 
couple  a spai  ker  Into  a typical  .--pacecraft  engineering 
model  <or  something  similar)  and  look  at  what  goes  into 
the  harnesses.  I believe  this  win  improve  the  transient 
specifications.  Another  point  is  that  actual  spacecraft 
response  to  the  environment  is  needed.  For  that  you  have 
to  scale.  You  can't  simply  go  from  small  sample  responses 
to  a full  size  spacecraft.  1 believe  you  are  going  to  have  to 
get  into  testing  complicated,  large  spacecraft  models  in  a 
simulated  environment.  Combine  this  with  Elden's  com- 
ment on  developing  a model  to  predict  your  performance, 
"fhen,  you  might  be  able  to  handle  how  to  design  the  whole 
system  without  Having  anomalies.  The  last  point  is  that 
operational  satellites,  hopefully,  will  be  Cafrylrtg  monitors 
in  one  form  or  another.  We  need  space  data.  We  need 
something  to  tell  what  is  going  on  In  the  spacecraft  in 
response  to  the  environment.  With  these  things  together, 
hopefully,  yoU  can  build  yoUrsOlf  a spacecraft  that  Would 
survive.  Without  anomalies,  in  the  space  environment  In 
which  it  must  operate. 

Sill  Lehn  on  Material  Research. 
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As  you  have  heafd  trt  ihe  preserttatloils  in  the  Materials 
Development  Session,  meterials  researeh  and  development 
Is  underway  artd  new  and  modified  materials  are  beinfi 
developed  under  these  programs  for  eoNsideraiion  and 
appllcatloh  by  the  spaeecraft  community  In  the  design  and 
construetloh  of  spacecraft.  There  Is  available  right  rtow 
the  new  fabric  thermal  control  coating  type  material  which 
your  have  heard  discussed.  I feel  that  the  application  of 
this  material  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  allevlaie. 
at  least  In  part,  the  problems  of  designing  around  aome  of 
the  major  spacecraft  arcing  problems  resulting  from 
dielectric  multilayer  blankets  and  solar  array  substrates. 
The  other  materials  being  developed,  the  modified  poly- 
meries, and  others  are  a little  longer  range  befo~e  success- 
ful application  will  be  realiaed.  So,  at  least  for  the  immed- 
iate future,  the  designers  are  going  io  have  to  use  the 
materials  that  are  Currently  available  and  design,  build 
and  test  the  varloua  spacecraft  systems  with  these  mate- 
rials. Hopefully,  the  other  materials  solutions  to  reduced 
surface  potentials  In  addition  to  reduced  arcing  win  be 
forthcoming.  These  materials  solutions,  though,  will  re- 
quire the  combined  coordinated  technical  efforts  and  inputs 
of  not  only  the  engineering  simulation  and  Characterization 
group  but  all  of  the  results  of  the  classical  or  materials 
properties  group  being  inputted  to  the  materials  program. 
Hopefully,  by  this  combination  of  efforts,  materials  solu- 
tions will  be  forthcoming.  Some  of  these  are  longer  range 
but  will  lead  to  useful  materials.  Reducing  the  overall 
surface  potential  of  a spacecraft  to  low  values,  is  not  a 
short  term  but  rather  a longer  range  problem.  It  is  not 
quite  as  simple  as  modeling  as  some  of  the  other  problem 
ureas. 

^tu  Rower  on  Spacecraft  Testing 

Roth  John  Stevens  and  Mike  Sdllen  have  made  some  com- 
ments on  the  subject.  1 guess  a little  dissension  is  a good 
thing  at  a meetiiig  like  this,  so  t think  lUl  furnish  a little. 

I agree  w oH  tfestiftg  by  small  discharges  along 

cables  comi  .uc..  With  analysts  to  evaluate  what  yoUr  needs 
are  ahd  how  to  use  this  as  a design  tool  In  the  early  stages 
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of  thd  aaiclilte  deai^.  Oil  th&  oth6r  haild,  I back  off  a 
llttl6  from  Mika's  thobghi  where  he  wants  to  test  in  the 
ambient  environment.  Pefhap.^  testing  a fuU  satellite  in  a 
vaeuUm  chamber  with  a plasma  source  1s  a highly  desirable 
thing  from  a research  standpoint  and  to  determine  how  this 
corresponds  to  what  you  can  do  with  less  expensive,  less 
time  consuming  test  such  as  simulated  discharges.  I sort 
of  feel  in  the  long  run  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  use 
such  an  elaborate  test  on  all  spacecraft  as  a validation 
test.  You  can  learn  from  this  and  ultimately  we  should  be 
able  to  apply  this  knowledge  and  cut  the  test  down  to  some- 
thing less  expensive  and  less  time  consuming.  Regarding 
the  thought  that  you  can  never  get  art  adequate  test  unless 
you  test  in  the  actual  environment,  I would  like  to  make 
mention  of  the  fact  that  this  is  very  rarely  done  in  any  kind 
of  system,  aerospace  or  otherwise.  You  depend  on  simu- 
lation test,  for  example,  in  survivability  of  a satellite. 

We  do  not  test  them  in  underground  tests  nor  do  we  test 
them  in  space.  We  do  this  entirely  with  simulation.  It 
takes  a certain  amount  of  research  and  thought  before  yoU 
are  satisfied  that  you  have  ah  adequate  w-ay  of  doing  this 
and  you  usually  incorporate  some  safety  factor  to  give  you 
confidence.  Just  one  more  comment  along  this  line. 

Earlier  this  morning,  one  of  the  RCA  people  was  talking  to 
me  and  pointing  out  that  they  have  two  synchronous  satel- 
lites up!  oiiO  has  been  up  for  almost  a year  and  the  other 
has  been  up  for  a number  oi  months.  These  satellites 
were  designee  with  no  provisions  for  spacecraft  charging. 
Nothing  was  done  about  that.  They  simply  designed  them, 
on  what  they  thought  were  good  design  practices  for  those 
satellites.  They  have  no  evidence  of  atty  upset  from  space- 
craft charging  in  their  electronics  at  this  point  in  time,  and 
the  evidence  of  discharges  occurring  in  the  solar  arrays, 
coming  down  through  the  boom,  are  very  minimal,  those 
that  they  hsve  had,  amount  to  just  a fe\ir  amperes,  perhaps 
5 amperes,  whu,:.  is  certainly  very  small  discharges  com- 
ing down  through  there.  The  principal  reason  1 bring  this 
up  is  i guess  that  1 want  to  make  sure  that  We  don't  go  for 
an  overkill  here.  Maybe  they  jUst  plain  lucked  Out  on  this 
thing.  But  in  questioning  them  a little  bit,  they  had  a 
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thi*o0-axl.i  Htablllzetil  .iatdUlte  With  tho  ripacocrnft  body  a 
fairly  good  Faraday  cage,  ahd  I auaphct  alj^o  their  signal 
llhert  normally  coax  cabihfi.  They  were  getting  rf 
protection  from  two  HoureoH,  And  thO  point  in.  If  you  can 
without  any  effort  ahd  research  and  all  the  uth6r  fine  things, 
design  spacecraft:  that  will  operate  in  this  environment 
without  discharges,  I think  we  will  have  to  be  a little  prac- 
tical about  It,  Along  this  same  line,  of  course,  ATS  11  is 
relatively  free  of  anomalies  of  this  source.  Granted,  they 
went  to  some  rather  extensive  steps  for  rf  shielding. 

I am  glad  that  someone  came  up  with  something  that  repre- 
sents some  degree  of  controversy,  especially  here  in  the 
area  of  overkilling  the  problem.  We  have  on  the  pane!, 
members  who  are  a little  bit  closer  to  the  management  of 
spacecraft  systems.  I want  to  ask  these  members  of  the 
panel  to  comment  and  also  ask  questions  of  other  panel 
members.  The  question,  as  I see  it  is  what  is  the  correct 
response  to  the  point  that  Stu  Bower  raised.  How  do  we 
achieve  any  degree  of  standardization  so  that  We  can  address 
the  problem  in  a sensible  way.  I would  like  the  persofts 
who  are  closer  to  management  to  comment  on  this.  Do  we 
need  Committees?  Should  the  managers  themselves  partic- 
ipate in  the  program.  To  open  this  thing  up,  I will  ask 
Bob  Lovell,  Maury  Bunn,  Charlie  Pike,  and  Meryl  Mlhges 
to  comment  on  these  points.  Let’s  start  wdth  Maury  Bunn. 

Having  just  come  out  of  a program  office,  I think  it  is  quite 
important  that  we  include  the  managers  of  program  sys- 
tems. I spent  two  years  oft  the  DSCS  program  tr  ying  to 
get  them  to  fly  monitors  and  I was  not  successful,  I think 
if  they  had  been  at  this  symposium,  it  might  have  been 
easlhr  to  convince  them  that  these  thln^^s  do  exist  and  we 
have  got  to  design  the  systems  to  withstand  or  be  insensi- 
tive, or  not  to  respond  to  these  effects,  I guess  I \vould 
like  to  say  that  we  should  definitely  Include  the  management 
from  the  Program  Offices,  the  Air  Force,  In  particular 
and  I would  assume  that  in  the  civilian  COMSAT  community. 
It  would  hold  also. 
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Alonf?  tho  lim<  of  what  Maury  has  sold,  I have  actually 
been  working  with  Maury  for  a number  of  years  in  this 
area,  in  general,  there  certainly  l.s  a groat  reluctance  lo 
fly  monitors  ahd  tho  prevailing  philosophy  has  boon  tho 
^ulck  fix.  Ultimately  what  will  result  from  our  work  and 
I feel  what  we  really  turn  Into  the  Pporatlonal  community 
has  to  be  something  rather  boiled  down.  If  our  results  are 
in  a very  complex  fashion,  by  the  time  they  get  into  the 
working  community,  our  results  could  be  lost.  Unless 
our  results  are  In  a very  handy  form,  we  really  would  have 
missed  a lot  of  our  goal.  So  along  the  line  of  quick  fixes, 
recommendations  should  be  to  tlie  point,  but  of  course 
based  on  a lot  of  good  engineering  and  scientific  research. 

Bob  Lovell  for  comments.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

I guess  I am  answering  the  question  or  commenting  on  the 
qiiestion  or:  how  do  we  coordinate  our  activities.  Is  that 
right?  Okay.  I don't  know  ho^^  many  of  yon  know  about  the 
joint  programs  that  the  Air  Force  and  NASA  have.  There 
is  a piece  of  paper  out  that  was  published  in  the  open 
literature.  This  basically  describes  what  several  of  us 
here  worked  on  and  together  it  is  what  we  call  a road  map. 

It  lays  out  our  plan  of  attack  on  this  proolem.  Part  of  the 
road  map  calls  for  a sort  of  a Steering  Group.  Again  some 
of  the  same  people  or  most  of  us  here  are  on  that  Steering 
Group.  It  was  described  at  the  AGU  meeting  last  June  18 
and  its  title  "Spacecraft  Charging  Investigations.  A Joint 
Research  and  Technology  Program."  It's  a piece  of  paper 
like  that. 

By  the  way  I ought  to  mention  that  it's  also  published  in 
AlAA  as  Progress  in  Astronautics  and  Aeronautics  Series 
Publication,  Vol.  47  "Spacecraft  Charging  by  Magnetospheri 
Plasmas. " 

My  point  is  that  Ive  are  frying  to  coordinate  this  with  every- 
one. The  users,  the  people  who  need  this  information,  and 
so  we  have  a Steering  Group.  The  Steering  Group  has  set 
up  working  groups.  These  working  groups  are  Identified. 

I guess  we  are  the  only  ones  who  know  their  names  right 
now;  but  basically  they  are  the  people  you  have  heard  talk 


and  thfey  fit  Ihto  the  five  elements  that  w6  have  broken  up 
the  problem  Into.  The  definition  of  the  environment.  Is 
chaired  by  Lt.  Hank  Garrett.  Modeling  which  is  cochali'Cd 
by  A1  Rubin,  and  Carolyn  RurVls.  And  so  on.  So  we  have 
these  groups  of  people.  What  I encourage  you  to  do  is  get 
better  acquainted  .vlth  the  working  groups.  Now  we  have 
asked  them  to  go  ovit  and  consult,  not  only  with  the  Air 
Force  and  NASA  people,  but  the  university  people  and 
industry  that  is  worJ-ing  on  this  problem  and  making  tne 
contributions  and  also  the  European  communities.  I would 
encourage  you  to  convact  them.  If  you  have  some  thoughts 
and  If  you  think  that  tl.is  effort  is  not  going  the  way  It  should 
be  or  should  receive  different  emphasis,  contact  those 
people,  because  we  are  looking  to  them  to  give  us  planning 
direction  and  we  are  trying  to  get  the  resources  and  try  to 
make  sure  this  whole  thiig  keeps  going.  We  on  the  Steer- 
ing Group  all  keep  talking  to  each  other,  but  we  are  really 
looking  toward  the  working  groups.  So  1 guesS  my  answer 
is  that  we  are  trying  to  coordinate  it  that  way  and  maybe 
now  I have  told  you  that  the  groups  exists,  you  can  contact 
them  and  get  yoUr  inputs  in. 

A.  Rosen  Merrill  Minges  on  Materials  Development. 

M.  Minges  From  the  material  development  view,  I am  both  encouraged 

and  discouraged  by  what  1 have  heard  the  last  three  days. 
Encouraged  in  the  sense  that  we  are  learning  a lot  of  new 
things  about  materials,  but  like  the  planetary  probe  work, 
for  each  question  we  answer  in  the  process  of  testing  we 
raise  two  new  questions.  This  situation  develops  from 
What  Mike  Sellen  was  saying  about  the  multiplicity  of  param 
eters  that  must  be  at  least  considered  if  not  actually  intro- 
duced in  experimentally  evaluating  and  characterizing  the 
Materials  for  spacecraft  use.  Thus,  1 would  ask  the 
question  of  either  the  people  who  develop  the  materials  and 
run  the  tests  on  them,  the  characterization  tests,  or  the 
spacecraft  designers:  "Can  we  come  up  with  an  agreed 
Upon  list  of  parameters  and  evaluations  that  we  ought  to  be 
conduciiag  on  materials  to  assure  dependable  system 
design?"  can  we  standardize  on  the  tests  that  we  should 
be  performing  so  that  they  will  be  reasonably  complete  In 
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e physical  principal  sense,  but  not  get  into  oyerklll  In 
terms  of  time  and  resources  required Another  Issue 
relates  to  the  level  of  materials  development  hinding, 
because  1 feel  we  are  somewhat  out  on  a limb  in  developing 
electrically  Condiictive  materials  fov  spacecraft  systems* 
The  funding  is  very  marginal  in  my  view  relative  to  the 
risk  associated  With  the  developments.  I think  that  con- 
ductive paints  is  one  typical  eitample,  I don't  feel  in  the 
near  term  that  we  are  going  to  get  a conductive  satellite 
paint  that  has  anywhere  near  the  desirable  thermal  Control 
characteristics  that  we  would  like.  We  can  always  find  a 
conductive  black  paint  or  a green  One  but  you  pay  for  that 
til  terms  of  the  heat  load  you  put  into  the  satellite  because 
these  are  not  optlmleed  in  thermal  control  terms  for 
example,  in  our  Air  Force  interagency  deliberations  with 
NASA  over  the  past  number  of  years,  the  net  result  is  that 
NASA.is  looking  toward  the  Air  Force  to  put  most  of  the 
funds  into  materials  development.  Well,  we  have  responded 
positively,  but  it  is  a modest  sum,  overall.  Further,  in 
assesshig  what  is  going  oh  in  Europe  it  is  my  opinion  that 
there  is  very  little  materials  development -work  there, 
although  we  are  looking  more  closely.  So  again,  I feel 
that  we  have  Only  a modest  amount  of  funding  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  I hope  that  this  funding 
in  materials  development  isn't  swamped  by  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  testing  data  that  is  required. 

I would  like  to  open  the  discussion  so  that  pahcl  members 
could  ask  other  panel  members  questions  first  before  open- 
ing it  up  to  the  audience.  Charlie  Pike  had  a question  that 
was  directed  to  Eldon  Whipple. 

in  your  comments  with  regard  to  requirements  for  a model 
for  SCATHA,  to  What  level  of  geometrical  detail  do  you 
feel  we  should  go  into  to  accurately  model  the  spacecraft 
configuration.  What  level  of  mathematical  detail  is 
required,  in  your  opinion,  for  this  modeling. 

Well,  I haven't  really  thought  about  that.  I guess  my 
intuitive  feeling  ts  that,  as  you  know,  SCATHA  is  a very 
complicated  satellite.  It  has  lots  of  booms,  a very  long 
aiitertha  for  measuring  electric  fields,  several  shorter 
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bodrieis  meASUfiftg  sheath  giiid  dpacedfaft  1‘eUted  dUc- 
trld  fields,  atid  a thagnetometer  boom.  I think  th&t  «e 
shotild-have  soiAethlng  that  Is  realiStU:  enough,  that  the 
rough  surfaee  featufes  are  represented,  it  should  have 
booms  In  some  erude  sense,  the  antenna,  the  magneto- 
meter  boom  and  It  should  also  Simulate  the  surfaoe,  the 
gross  surface  properties.  YOU  knoMv  where  there  are 
insulators  and  should  represent  with  an  insulating  model 
and,  where  it  is  conducting,  with  a conducting  model,  Not 
in  the  centbneter  scale  perhaps,  but  certainly  on  the  ten 
centioaeter  scale. 

A.  Rosen  I have  a iiueStion  appropriate  to  this  topic.  During  this 

conference  we  heard  models  described  that  ran  the  whole 
gamut  from  simple  circuits,  lumped  circuits,  to  very  ele- 
gant three-dimensional,  dynamical  computer  codes  that 
simulate  the  trajectories  of  particles  coming  in.  Are  the 
simple  models  at  all  Valuable  ? They  are  much  easier  to 
operate  at  this  time  and  very  easy  to  discuss  and  analyse 
and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Are  they  worthless?  What 
is  your  feeling  about  Simple  models  at  this  time? 

E.  Whipple  Well,  I think  simple  models  are  very  valuable.  They  serve 

to  illustrate  the  basic  physical  processes  that  are  going  on. 
They  serve  to  eliminate  processes  that  are  not  there  and 
help  you  to  get  at  the  right  ones  and  in  the  work  that  I have 
done  in  the  past  where  i have  had  to  worry  about  loW  energy 
particle  measurements,  it  has  always  surprised  me  hoW 
well  a very  crude  model  can  describe  the  data.  For  eitam- 
ple,  1 showed  a Slide  in  my  talk  Where  I had  electron 
current  as  a function  of  voltage.  Weil,  i used  the  Debye 
potential  to  model  the  potential  distribution  arotmd  the 
sphere.  We  know  that  Is  not  an  accurate  sohitlon,  but  it 
fit  the  data  ektremeiy  well.  And  looking  back  on  it  after 
we  did  it,  I think  we  can  explain  why.  But  certainly  the 
very  simple  representations,  1 think,  can  be  very  useful 
and  surprisingly  good  In  those  cases. 

M.  Bunh  Elden,  in  considering  the  SCATHA  vehicle^  in  particular, 

to  get  a first  order  effect  approximation,  let's  say,  what 
effects  do  you  think  we  could  assume  away?  i see  that  we 
have  to  rUb  the  simple  models  to  try  to  get  to  the  internal 
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response  of  the  system,  And  I-also  think  that  we  have  to 
do  some  extensive  In  depth  modeling  so  that  the  experiment 
ters  will  know  what  Is  going  on  in  that  sheath  region,  the 
problem  is  that  it  is  going  to  happen  in  reverse.  If  you 
have  the  all-up  modeling  to  show  you  v/hlch  were  2nd  and 
3rd  order  effects,  then  you  could  go  into  the  simple  model- 
ing and  do  it  right.  Is  there  a way  of  Coming  up  with  the 
2nd  or  3rd  order  effect  without  the  all-up  modeling  so  that 
the  simple  modeling  can  be  conducted  now  when  you  need 
it?  And  then  have  the  all-up  sheath  modeling,  what  you 
call  3-D  modeling,  continue  in  the  future, 

I am  not  sure  I understand  Completely  what  you  are  asking, 
but  I think  what  I have  in  mind  is,  first  of  all,  when  SCATHA 
goes  up,  Joe  Fennel  for  example,  is  going  to  have  his 
booms  out  there  to  measure  the  sheath  fields.  Well,  I 
think  the  zero  order  thing  we  need  is  the  geometry.  That 
sort  of  determines  the  gross  features  of  the  electric  field 
pattern.  Now  v;e  need  the  geometry  and  we  would  need  the 
surface  properties,  I think  that  kind  of  a 3-D  model,  you 
know  have  3 -dimensions  with  real  geometry  but  neglect 
space  charge  and  don*t  worry  about  effects  of  photOemission 
on  the  sheath  or  even  effects  of  the  plasma,  the  environ- 
mental plasma,  on  the  sheath.  I think  that  will  probably 
give  a pretty  good  representation  of  gross  electric  field 
configuration.  Now,  we  are  not,  I don*t  think,  even  at  that 
point  yet.  We  may  be  close  to  it  because  If  you  neglect 
space  charge  it  reduces  to  just  solving  Poisson*s  problem 
for  complicated  geometry  and  that  shoUldnU  be  too  hard  to 
do.  And  the  next  step  would  be  to  put  in  the  particles  and 
merely  see  where  they  go,  to  track  them  from  their  source 
through  the  system  and  then  back  out  again  or  to  wherever 
they  go.  And  that  will  give  you  a feeling  for  the  look  angt^^s 
for  the  instruments.  You  know,  what  are  they  seeing  When 
they  look  into  a Certain  direction.  And  that  is  the  first 
question  that  experimenters  will  start  asking;  when  they 
see  particles,  they  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  they  are 
seeing.  Are  they  photoelectrons,  are  they  environmental 
electrons,  where  have  >hey  been  accelerated  ? And  that 
kind  of  question  yoU  should  be  able  to  answer  with  this  kind 


of  a simple,  simple  in  the  sense  that  It. Is  not  self  consis- 
tent, but  complicated  In  the  sense  that  it  really  rCpfesents 
the  geometry.  But  \»/e  knoiv  how  to  solve  that  sort  of  prob- 
lem. Does  that  answer  your  question? 

M.  Bunn  Yes.  I have  just  been  trying  to  get  a handle  on  ho*  we  go 

about  this  whole  modeling  technique,  and  the  way  that  l see 
it  is  probably  about  what  you  described  where  w6  take  a 
relatively  simple  model  to  find  oUt  how  the  vehicle  is  going 
to  respond,  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  ground  tests  should 
theh  be  performed  in  Order  to  understand  it  more  when  it 
gets  into  orbit  and  to  verify  this  model,  and  then  to  continue 
in  the  more  complicated  modeling  for  the  experimenters. 

E.  Whipple  Yes,  I guess  one  thing  that  1 should  add  here.  My  view- 

point, I think,  probably  represents  pretty  much  those  of 
the  experimenters  where  we  are  more  interested  in  the 
science  of  what  is  going  on  around  the  vehicle  and  not  to 
first  order  in  anomalies  in  the  spacecraft,  Although  if 
something  happens,  we  are  going  to  be  very  interested. 

But  the  kind  of  modeling  that  1 described  may  not  suffice 
for  getting  at  when  discharges  would  occur.  So  that  may 
not  be  sufficient  for  what  you  want  eventually,  but  I think 
that  is  what  the  experimenters  want  to  analyze  their  data. 

A.  Rosen  I'll  recognize  Bob  Lovell  at  this  point.  Did  you  want  to 

ask  a question? 

R.  Lovell  1 would  just  like  to  say  something  and  get  everyone's 

response  here.  When  we  ask  a question  about  how  much  is 
enough  in  anyone  of  these  areas,  whether  it  is  modeling, 
materials  developn.ent  or  whatever,  I would  like  to  think 
of  the  spacecraft  charging  problem  in  terms  of  how  it 
manifested  itself.  There  are  four,  levels  that  I see.  The 
first  thing  that  we  see  is  fiMl.  And  that  is  an  immediate 
problem  and  1 think  one  that  is  on  the  top  of  the  pile.  That 
is  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  handle.  The  next  is  mate- 
rial degradation.  You  might  recall  from  some  of  the  talks 
that  some  of  the  material  does  get  destroyed  and  for  some 
mission  we  would  see  some  thermal  problems  and  1 think 
that  is  the  next  level.  The  third  level  is  what  I would  call 
contamination.  After  you  solve  the  other  two,  you  might 
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be  worried  ebout  what  cbniea  badk  to  the  satellite  and  fouls 
up  your  optldal  suffAoes  or  that  sort  of  thirtg.  Finally,  the 
science.  The  people  ^ho  want  to  do  science  missions  may 
require  very  sophisticated  models  and  precise  control. 

When  we  are  working  oh  this  problem,  that  is  the  priority 
that  I perceive  and  I hope  we  have  agreed  on  the  priority 
here.  I would  like  some  feedback  on  it.  We  have  tc  start 
at  the  top  of  that  and  go  down.  Now  when  we  introduced  the 
SCATHA  in  our  program,  which  is  a big  investment  and  a 
necessary  step,  that  may  require  that  you  get  very  sophis- 
ticated to  get  everything  out  of  SCATHA  that  you  need  so 
that-you  Can  come  back  around  and  have  those  ahsv/ers. 

Jt  bothers  me  a little  that  you  put  science  at  the  bcttom  of 
those  four  levels.  I think  maybe  that  your  point  is  that 
spacecraft  has  to  survive  before  we  can  do  the  sC\ence,  and 
that  Is  fair  enough. 

t think  that  oUr  Customers  out  there  in  the  world  are  mostly 
operational  people  these  days,  artd  they’re  the  ones  Having 
the  problems. 

one  might  put  it  a different  way  and  1 think  we  must  be  a 
little  bit  careful.  Among  the  contractors  and  the  people 
who  design  these  things,  there  is  a heck  of  a lot  :\  ore  man- 
power there  than  there  is  here.  That  is,  a lot  ihore  con- 
centrated manpower  who  are  closer  to  the  problem.  They 
are  going  to  come  Up  with  some  fairly  clever  solutions  once 
they  see  what  the  basic  situation  is.  They’ll  ccme  up  with 
some  rather  simple  fixes  for  some  of  these  things  that 
won’t  require  a lot  of  sCiertce  and  we’ll  cOme  along  later 
with  a lot  of  science  and  by  the  time  we  do,  thc?re  will  be 
fixes  that  people  will  be  using  in  general.  Aloig  the  san^e 
line  i would  like  to  make  the  comment  that  regardless  oi 
what  any  group  such  as  this  does  in  coming  oU:  with  spec- 
ifications or  requirements,  the  individual  program  offices 
will  make  the  decisions.  We  will  not  dictate  to  them.  Their 
life  is  totally  one  of  making  decisions  and  tradeoffs.  The 
first  question  that  they’re  going  to  ask  on  any  of  this  stuff 
is  what  does  it  weigh,  what  is  thfe  cost,  artd  What  is  the 
scheduling  Impact?  The  next  question  they  ai'e  goin,|  to 
ask  is  what  are  my  alternatives,  and  they  are  going  to 
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itislBt  ort  dlt^rili^tive^.  Thfe  next  question  Is  going  to  be 
what  If  I dort*t  do  artythlftg,  what  do  I lose?  And  oh  the 
basl.^  of  that  they  may  tell  us  to  drop  dOud,  ihOy  are  rot 
going  to  do  anything.  In  fact,  this  has  hapnenod  irt  the  pajt. 

I hate  to  be  so  brutal  and  so  practlOal,  but  this  is  the  way 
programs  run. 

C.  Pike  I want  to  amplify  a little  bit  oh  my  initial  ComhieTit  in 

regards  to  what  is  ultimately  turned  over  to  the  program 
offices  and  the  contractor  community.  The  result  should 
be  in  a simple  and  boiled  dowm  form;  but  rtot  at  the  expense 
of  some  very  fine  scientific  research  which  is  something 
that  we  really  don't  w^ant  to  lose  sight  of.  The  problem  is, 
from  a physics  and  engineering  point -of- vie^/^  extremely 
complex.  The  Community  that  is  working  this  problem 
must  keep  in  their  mind  that  the  ultimate  product  must  be 
something  in  a Useful  form.  It's  a comment  I made  earlier 
and  I make  again. 

A.  ftosen  I would  like  to  put  in  perspective  some  of  the  comments  that 

have  been  made.  We  are  operating  on  a variety  of  levels 
and  I feel  With  Elden  that  science  should  not  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pile.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  we  are  talk- 
ing about  spacecraft  that  have  objectives  that  are  nonscien- 
tlfic,  yet  we  are  looking  to  these  spacecraft  to  carry  environ- 
mental monitors,  to  do  scientific  analysis.  There  is  no 
question  that  a lot  of  work  ha?,  to  be  done  in  the  scientific 
areas;  however,  programs  ^Ith  nonscientlfic  objectives  are 
not  interested  in  the  science  per  se.  They  are  interested  in 
design  fixes  accomplished  in  the  simplest  possible  way  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  money.  The  thing  that  we  cah  do 
as  scientists  is  come  up  with  methods  of  doing  these  things 
economically,  and  efficiently.  From  their  point  of  view, 
our  greatest  service  v/ould  be  to  find  methods  of  giving  them 
the  necessary  assurance  of  the  integrity  of  their  design  and 
have  them  do  nothing.  1 Would  like  to  open  this  discussion 
up  to  the  Hoor. 

A.  Vampola  Obviously,  the  purpose  of  this  conference  Is  to  design  or 

come  up  with  some  sort  of  specification  to  design  spacecraft 
to.  The  modeling,  the  materials  development,  all  these 
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things  are  means  to  an  end  as  far  as  the  spacecraft  com* 
munlty  is  Concerned,  although  the  scientific  community 
may  consider  It  an  end  in  Itself.  We  have  been  given  some 
data  by  Dr.  dore  which  shows  that  paying  attention  to  de- 
tails of  signal  conditioning  on  a spacecraft  which  is  other- 
wise quite  dirty  from  a charging  point  of  view  can,  in  fact, 
alleviate  most  of  the  problems  and  1 would  like  to  ask  Stu 
Bower  what  Is  his  opinion  after  seeing  all  the  material 
presented  the  last  three  days.  What  is  the  possibility  of 
sitting  down  right  now  and  writing  a specification  that  would 
have  a high  probability  of  producing  a spacecraft  that  would 
not  go  bump  in  the  night  ? 

1 think  there  is  a pretty  good  probability  with  one  exception, 
which  i mentioned  this  morning  when  I waa  talking;  namely, 
the  concern  that  I have  for  how  large  an  area  will  discharge 
at  once.  Although  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  whole  surface,  there  is  no  rig- 
orous proof  available  obviously.  This  causes  some  concern. 
We  have  a handle  on  about  how  large  an  area;  If  we  had  a 
better  handle  on  the  size  of  the  pulse,  1 think  the  probability 
is  pretty  good  and  It  is  baSed  on  two  things.  We  can  basic- 
ally identify  the  characteristics  of  the  discharges  that  take 
place  and  where  they  would  take  place.  Secondly,  the  con- 
tractors who  are  designing  the  satellite  have  access,  in 
general,  to  the  kinds  of  Information  generated  from  the 
Work  that  NASA  Lewis  has  dohe  and  the  design  handbook 
which  they  are  Working  on.  So  they  have  a clue  ahd  a 
starting  point  and  then  beyond  that  it  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  designers  themselves  are  fairly  sharp  people  who 
know  their  systems,  and  given  the  basic  circumstance  are 
quite  capable  of  desigtang  around  these  problems.  They 
have  been  doing  U for  years. 

May  I p.jk  a question?  I guess  this  should  be  addressed  to 
Bob  Lovell  or  John  Stevens.  This  represents  a discussion 
In  that  hall,  1 think  yesterday,  commenting  oh  the  fact  that 
it  appears,  for  example.  In  ATS  5 and  6;  as  far  as  we 
know,  we  have  had  nc  anomalies.  And  1 thlhk  the  NASA 
spacecraft  have  not  experienced  as  many  anomalies  ih  this 
environment  as  some  of  the  other  on«f,  and  1 know  that 
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Bob  and  John  began  to  look  Into  that.  I think  . • . wt?Jl  let 
them  speak  for  themselves,  I am  just  interested  if  they 
hav6  any  comments  as  to  why  that  might  be  so. 

Let  me  just  say  something  and  let  John  finish  it  up.  About 
a year  and  one-haif  ago,  John,  Stu  Rower  and  myself, 
travelled  around  to  industry  and  we  asked  some  questions. 
How  do  you  build  your-satelllte?  And  we  picked  out  selec- 
tively some  compa;des  that  we  knew  who  had  satellites  up 
that  were  not  having  problems  and  some  mat  did.  We  did 
not,  systematically,  put  that  information  together  and 
follow  through  on  it.  We  are  delinquent  in  that.  That  is, 
it  is  our  intent  to  rectify  that,  to  do  that  and  get  that  infor- 
mation out.  I think,  in  terms  of  conolusions,  at  that  time, 
the  ones  I remember  are  the  same  things  I heard  today.  If 
you  pay  attention  to  grovmdtng  and  shielding,  and  you  do  a 
good  job,  whatever  that  really  means,  then  you  are  not 
going  to  have  trouble.  .1  am  not  sure  tnat  we  see  that.  The 
biggest  doubt  in  my  mind  is  associated  with  CTS.  i^'hen  we 
were  working  on  CTS.  we  concluded  that  if  we  did  all  those 
good  things  it  Would  be  heavy  like  a brick  house,  CTS  was 
a very  light  weight,  relatively  open  spacecraft.  I don’t 
know  what  Vic  Gore  has  to  say  about  it,  I think  he  said  a 
couple  of  anomalies,  but  I really  don’t  think  we  have  space- 
craft charging  anomalies  oh  CTS. 

As  a result  of  the  tour  that  we  took  through  the  aerospace 
industry,  it  became  evident  to  us,  that  the  satellites  that 
were  experiencing  anomalies  were  the  ones  that  used  com- 
puter level  logic  and  stored  commands.  . Those  satellites 
that  are  building  in  the  possible  source  of  anomalies, 
because  the  satellite  is  configured  such  that  any  upset 
would  start  a whole  series  of  commands.  The  NASA  satel- 
lites, the  ATS  5 and  6 and  the  SMS  satellites  were  basically 
controlled  from  the  ground.  There  was  really  very  little 
that  could  get  them  into  trouble.  The  SMS  used  latching 
relays.  'The  ATS  G depressed  the  logic  levels  so  that  it 
took  sotYieihltlg  like  a 15  volt  spike  to  gtt  the  logic  to  change 
state.  This  Is  In  addition,  of  course,  to  SMS  and  ATS  (i's 
Fahaday  cage,  and  the  shielded  ^-tre.  Stu  Bower's  com- 
ment at  the  tlmfe  was  that  operational  .satellites  didn't  have 
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weight  itigf'giit.i  and  you  ^t*obabIy  couldnU  do  Bvory- 
thing  that  was  done  /or  the  NASA  satellites.  Exactly  how 
much  was  really  required  we  were  never  able  to  figure  out. 

in  regard  to  your  reference  to  my  remark.  We  could  not 
afford  the  weight  of  rf  shielding  which  was  done  on  ATS  0. 
Now  of  course  that  was  done  because  the  body  of  the  satel- 
lite, all  the  electronics,  sit  right  in  the  main  antenna 
beam  and  the  concern  was  with  the  upsets  from  the  main 
antenna  beam.  The  fixes  that  are  handled  by  logic  design 
essentially  add  no  weight  to  the  program  as  I mentioned 
this  morning.  TVe  did  go  hack  and  redesign  a satellite 
which  is  a very  undesirable  thing  to  do.  Wa  want  to  do  it 
in  first  place. 

ftay  Goldstein  had  a question.  Do  you  still  have  it  ? It  was 


answered,  okav. 


One  sort  of  thing  when -I'm  sitting  around  where  anomalies 
are  being  discussed  is  the  sort  of  frustrating  feeling  you 
have  with  very  little  amount  of  data  on  what  actually  goes 
on  in  the  spacecraft.  You  have  a few  terminals  that  give 
you  numbers  and  at  that  stage  you  finally  can  define 
whether  you  have  an  anomaly  or  not  just  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  you  get  off  of  that.  And  if  keeping  the  bird  on 
the  air  and  having  it  do  its  appointed  thing,  which  is  trans- 
mitting messages  or  something  like  that,  it  is  the  primary 
function  of  the  mission,  then  you  can  very  well  say,  hey  we 
might  already  be  there.  The  only  other  thing,  of  course, 
is  saying  that  we  don't  really  know  what  is  happening  on  the 
surface  of  the  spacecraft  except  those  things  that  happen  at 
the  time  you  have  the  circuits  on.  And  if  you  look  into  the 
science,  you  can  say,  was  your  science  anomalous?  Well 
if  you  happen  to  know  what  the  ambient  particles  in  space 
were  at  that  moment,  and  know  that  your  instruments  were 
turning  out  a different  result,  then  yes  you  have  got  an 
anomaly,  fiut  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  directly  in  that 
circumstance  whether  it  was  anomalous  or  not.  You  have 
only  the  data  from  your  terminals.  And  1 think  this  forms 
one  of  the  bases.  1 would  like  to  come  back  to  something 
we  talked  about  later.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where  you 
get  perspective.  And  a leboratory  allows  you  to  have  some 
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command  over  the  parameters  that  yon  are  Imposing  on 
this  thing.  And  if  the  thing,  with  Its  limited  diagnostics 
that  ejtlst  on  the  spacecraft  or  a model  of  a apacecreft, 
doesn't  tell  you  the  right  things,  then  yoti  know  you  have 
got  an  anomaly.  And  most  of  the  time  you  just  simply 
don't  have  that  capability.  It  is  very  easy  to  take  a small 
model  of  the  spacecraft  and  put  it  in  and  have  a sensor  give 
you  the  same  answer  for  15  different  conditions,  but  it 
gives  only  one  kind  of  reading,  and  yOU  cart  twist  It  around 
all  over  the  place.  And  that  Is  valuable  in  terms  of  what 
we  really  know  about  what's  happening  on  the  spacecraft. 

We  know  a very  limited  amount.  My  experience  is  true  in 
the  other  way.  I think  half  the  loading  you  charge  to  particle 
data  is  wrong  and  the  other  half  Is  questionable.  Ml'hat  is 
very  difficult  for  some  poor  devil  Who  has  spent  five  years 
on  the  instrument,  you  know,  is  to  say  that.  It  shows  up 
in  the  JGR. 

I have  three  comments  to  make.  First  of  all  I think  that 
the  entire  situation  that  we  have  been  discussing  this  week 
is  a classic  result  of  neglecting  basic  science.  1 think  that 
is  something  that  ought  to  be  obvioUs  to  everyone  who  is 
here,  but  I think  there  are  still  a lot  of  people  who  don't 
like  to  hear  that  kind  of  thing.  About  ten  years  ago.  It 
became  very  difficult  for  people  to  talk  anybody  into  hang- 
ing particle  and  field  experiments  on  satellites.  And  1 
think  the  total  cost  of  what  has  happened  may  very  well  be 
greater  than  the  money  that  was  saved  at  the  time.  That  Is 
my  first  comment.  My  second  comment  is  in  regard  to 
numerical  models.  As  the  proposer  of  either  the  only  two- 
dlmenslonal  numerical  model  that  has  been  discussed,  or 
one  of  the  only  two  (1  am  not  sure  whether  Lee  Parker 
would  refer  to  his  model  as  "two-dimensional"),  I want  to 
talk  about  the  Importance  of  two-dimensional  models. 

There  have  been  a lot  of  one -dimensional  models  and  there 
Is  a very  impressive  Ihree-dlmenslonal  model  that  has  been 
described.  A two -dimensional  model  Is  the  simplest  model 
that  you  can  think  of,  which  Is  going  to  give  you  the  basic 
feature  of  this  problem,  ahd  that  Is  the  asymmetry  between 
sUhlit  and  shaded  areas.  Ohe -dimensional  models  can't  do 
It,  and  three-dimensional  models  are  more  elaborate  than 
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you  no^d,  fo  c’o  that.  So  I think  that  two-dimch^ilonal 
models  wlU  turn  out  to  be  extremely  Important  in  getting 
at  a lot  of  the  basic  physics  that  is  involved  in  this  problem. 
Finally,  I would  like  to  make  an  analogy  to  a situation  in 
aircraft  design.  Now,  when  someone  rolls  a new  airplane 
out  of  the  hangar,  you  already  know  it  is  going  to  fly, 
furthermore  you  know  exactly  how  it  is  going  to  fly.  You 
probably  have  got  a simulator  built  and  trained  pilots 
already.  That's  because  there  are  computer  codes  for 
simulating  the  performance  of  that  airplane  at  all  levels 
of  complexity.  There  are  many,  they  overlap.  There  are 
some  simple  ones  that  illustrate  basic  phenomena  and 
there  ure  some  complicated  ones  that  give  you  three  sig- 
nificant digits  or  more.  I think  that  ten  or  twenty  years 
from  now,  hopafully  that  will  be  the  situation  in  the  design 
of  synchronous  spacecraft.  There  will  be  codes  available 
that  will  give  you  that  kind  of  confidence. 

Lee,,  do  you  want  to  comment? 

Well,  the  model  that  I showed  has  an  R-Z  geometry.  It 
could  be  called  2-1/2-dlmenslohal  If  you  add  up  all  the 
velocity  and  configurational  dimensions,  or  2 -dimensional 
if  you  plotted  in  R-Z  space, 

I would  like  to  Comment  just  a little  bit  on  the  very  first 
sentence  you  made.  I don't  think  that  basic  physics  has 
been  neglected.  Gee,  1 knew  these  things  were  charged  up 
in  1967.  The  people  at  Lockheed  ahd  I wrote  a letter  to  the 
ATS  project  office  and  We  quoted  things  all  the  way  back  to 
1924  which  showed  that  they  would  charge  Up.  And  they  do 
charge  up.  We  have  thi  mihorup  here.  Rejean  Grard,  who 
sponsored  a stmtlar  symposium,  I think  back  in  1971,  who 
prlhled  a book,  this  ohe  very  nice  book.  The  stuff  has  beeh 
around  for  a long  time,  l don't  think  lt*s  neglected  basic 
physlca.  I inlnk  it's  neglected  anthropology.  That  kind  of 
problem. 

okay,  but  I think  you'll  probably  agree  that  in  cases  where 
anomalies  occur,  there  are  hardly  any  cases  where  there 
is  Ihsttv  .lentation  on  the  same  spacecraft  to  see  what  the 
environment  was. 


M.  Selleft 


I think  everyone  Is  a friend  to  the  computer  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  but  what  It's  going,  you  know,  to  Increase  productiv- 
ity and  do  a variety  of  things.  What  I think  might  Be  Impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  though  about  the  computer  designed 
airplane  as  well  as  the  computer  designed  spacecraft,  that 
as  far  as  . . . If  we  look  Into  avalatlon  history  there  are 
those  occasional  brushes  with  reality  and  1 can  think  of 
three,  but  I am  sure  there  are  more:  which  was  the  retro- 
fit of  the  Electra  wing,  the  landing  speed  and  angle  of  attack 
of  727  and  the  DC-10  baggage  door.  All  of  which,  lam 
sure,  you  know,  were  not  picked  up  In  the  computer.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  find  quite  a bit  more  as  we  go  through 
there.  Clearly,  people  will  make  use  of  analysis.  What  I 
was  trying  to  argue  for  was  some  kind  of  check  on  open 
loop  analysis.  It,  literally,  gets  fascinated  with,  you  know, 
the  complexity  and  brilliance  ot  Its  codes  and  sort  of  goes 
open  loop  without  an  experiment. 

A.  llosen  Pete  Stadler,  you  want  to  make  a comment  and  possibly 

show  some  charts  ? 

P.  stadisr  Let  me  ask  a question  in  the  light  of  the  previous  comments, 

and  hopefully  not  to  produce  any  emotionalism.  Let  us  put 
on  the  communication  satellite  program  manager's  hat  and 
ask  what  can  be  gained  by  knowing  the  environment,  what 
advantage  Is  there  to  him  in  putting  sensors  on  the  space- 
craft? How  can  we  motivate  program  managers  to  add 
sensors  ? 

J.  Laframboise  Do  you  want  me  to  ahsWer  that? 

A.  Rosen  No,  anybody  in  the  room ? 

j.  Laframboise  I gttess  it  is  a matter  of  what  one  thinks  is  going  to  save 

money.  And  I have  a feeling  that  knowing  what  Is  going  on. 
Is  the  best  way  to  save  money  in  the  long  run. 

P.  Sladler  Lock,  I know  that  something  Upset -Inducing  was  going  on. 

J.  Laframboise  Yes,  but  you  don't  know  what  the  environment  was.  And  If 

a problem  occurred  and  you  don't  know  what  the  environ- 
ment was,  then  It  Is  very  difficult  •'o  design  a spacecraft  In 
the  future  that  Isn't  going  to  have  that  problem. 
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P,  Stadier  roducfc  It  to  t^omethlng  raafionablc,  Tha  kind  of 

aensor.s  that  t*m  talking  about  afO  tho:4e  which  you  car 
poB^lbly  convince  jiomebody  to  fly  o'i  an  operational  com- 
munleatlonji  npacocraft.  Are  you  'alklhg  about  a .^onnor  of 
5 voll»s  In  a .space  of  less  than  half  a cubic  foot?  What  can 
you  really  tell  about  the  environment  with  those  small 
sensors  ? 

J.  Laframbotse  Well,  obviously  there  are  going  to  be  different  kinds  of 

spacecraft  with  more  or  less  elaborate  sensors- 

S,  DeForest  Can  i address  this,  just  a minute?  Let*s  assume  that 

your  spacecraft  doesn^t  exist  in  a vacuum.  Let's  assume 
that  you  have  got  this  little  thing  that  you've  put  on  there, 
a noise  sensor,  maybe  a simple  Faraday  cUp,  and  then 
suppose  you  have  a continuing  program  of  monitoring  the 
environment.  Then  I would  say,  you've  got  it.  If  you've 
just  got  your  simple,  you  know,  half  a kilogram,  10  bits 
per  second  something  or  other  and  don't  know  anything 
else  about  the  environment,  maybe  you're  trying  to  corre- 
late With  a grovmd  base  station  or  something.  Then,  I 
agree,  you're  going  to  get  very  little  information.  Eternal 
vigilence  is  the  price  of  liberty.  That  is  what  we  have  got 
to  have.  We've  got  to  krtow  what  is  going  on  up  there,  I 
am  saying  the  million  and  one-half  dollar  type  piesma 
analyzer,  you  don't  need  on  everything.  Okay?  But  you 
should  have  one  somewhere.  Doing  something.  And  may- 
be cheaper.  I don't  know.  But  you  should  have  something 
up  there  all  the  time.  And  if  you  have  very,  very  simple 
noise  monitors,  plasma  type  things,  on  the  vehicle  itself, 
which  is  being  effected.  And  then  I think  we  can  apply 
physics.  SCATBA  and  GEOS  both  have  good  instruments. 

R.  Lovell  I would  give  you  the  answer  to  that  question.  If  you  put  a 

simple  sensor  on,  like  the  ones  that  were  discussed  here 
today,  and  if  you  are  project  manager,  then  I would  tell 
the  reason  you  should  put  it  on  if  you  don't  care  at  all  about 
helping  the  science  community  is  tha*^  when  you  have  an 
anomaly  on  your  spacecraft,  you'll  save  yourself  some 
money  In  your  failure  review  activities.  A very  serious 
point  because  we  have  seen  It.  Dr.  Gore  mentioned  It, 
maybe  you  didn't  catch  it  today.  Whenever  there  Is  a 
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problem  on  CtS,  the  very  first  place  they  go  is  the  trans- 
ient effect  counter  and  say  *'WHat  Happened?**  So,  it*ll 
save  you  money  and  lt*s  useful  to  help  explain  to  your  boss 
why  something  fouled  up. 

I would  like  to  support  this. 

Is  it  worth  half  a million  dollars? 

Uo,  I don*t  think  It  is  worth  a half-a-mllllott  dollars.  What 
question  am  1 answering? 

HoW  much  money  are  we  going  to  save  against  the  Cost  of 
the  machine  ? 

well,  the  Instrument  is  simple.  Which  I thought  his  question 
was.  He  is  shaking  his  head,  yes,  and  you’re  saying  rto. 

When  you  have  to  make  changes  to  an  existing  system, 
including  the  changes  in  software,  telemetry,  all  the  other 
stuff,  it  is-about  a $200K  change  on  a military  system, 
before  you  start.  KoW  you  add  $5K  instrument  on  top  of  it. 
It  costs  you  $205K.  Now  hoW  are  you  going  to  save  money? 

I would  like  to  answer  that  Question.  I think  I can  answer 
that  question  by  trying  to  explain  the  commercial  environ- 
ment for  satellites.  1 guess  there  are  about  ten  commer- 
cial satellites  in  the  geosynchronous  altitude  and  these 
companies  plan  to  be  there,  'these  missions  were  all 
seven  to  eight  years.  If  you  could  put  a means  of  detecting 
or  trying  to  correlate  an  anomalous  onboard  catastrophic 
failure,  okay,  against  something  that  is  induced  by  the 
environment  or  something  else  that  is  related  to  the  space- 
craft charging,  which  c auses  the  catastrophic  failure  which 
gives  you  only  a three  year  bird;  you  have  lost  six  years, 
or  you  have  lost  four  years  of  revenue,  at  two  million 
dollars  a channel,  twenty-four  channels.  That  is  a lot  of 
money.  Versus  a 205  thousand  dollar  saving.  This  is  from 
a commercial  standpoint. 

The  real  ans^ver  you  need  to  give  and  what  you  care  about 
in  these  operational  systems  is  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
bird  Up  there  operating,  and  if  you  convince  people  that  by 
putting  on  a sertsor,  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  solve  these 
problems  faster,  so  that  you  have  loiiger  life  satellites. 


they  will  fly  those  aensors.  JUat  to  get  d&tB,  they  won't 
fly  them. 

Well.  1 think  thut  la  another  problem,  i think  a problem 
here,  too.  ia  if  you  look  at  these  commercial  programs 
there  is  a budget,  a very  competitive  atmosphere,  and  If 
you  look  at  the  people  in  the  business,  COMSAt,  Western 
Union,  ftCA,  the  Canadians,  well  1 guess  the  Canadians 
really  don't  have  much  competition,  but  their  type  programs, 
two  year  programs,  these  are  heavy  insentives  on  the  con- 
tractor to  deliver  in  two  years.  We  don't  have  this  luxury 
of  running  all  these  test  pjrograms  we  would  like  to  see  and 
then  again  if  yoU  do  go  up  and  you  are  maybe  lucky,  like 
RCA  is,  in  not  having  anomalies  at  all,  try  to  go  back  and 
convince  management  to  fly  on  the  third,  on  F-3  and  F-4, 
fly  a monitor  on  there.  It  is  a difficult  thing  to  do  at  this 
point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse 
a little  bit.  We  have  been  talking  about  flying  sensors  to 
find  out  why  we  have  anomalies.  And  really  what  we  want 
to  do  is  be  able  to  avoid  anomalies  in  the  first  place.  Now, 
if  you  have  a sensor  that  just  tells  you  that  yoU  had  anom- 
alies, and  maybe  Correlates  it  with  something  in  the 
environment,  that  is  fine  for  analyzing  what  has  happened, 
but  maybe  your  spacecraft  is  dead  by  then.  Now,  hopefully 
by  flying  some  of  these  environmental  sensors  we  can 
find  something  out  in  the  environment  that  is  a precursor 
for  what  Causes  the  problem.  Sherman  DeForest  has  shown 
that  these  injection  events  correlate  with  a high  charging 
states  of  the  spacecraft.  It  think  it  is  very  likely  that  these 
injection  events  that  happen  in  the  magnetosphere  are  pre- 
figured or  prCshadoWed  by  some  kind  of  electromagnetic 
wave.  And  if  we  could  identify  such  a thing  and  use  that  as 
a warning  signal,  that  would  really  be  valuable.  Then  we 
could  shut  down  the  satellite,  wait  until  the  event  is  over, 
and  then  go  back  up  again. 

1 would  like  to  amplify  on  that  and  say  that  if  indeed  there 
Is  a signature  — 1 see  a representative  from  the  Air  Weather 
Service  here,  Capt.  Halcrow  -•  if  there  Is  a firm  operational 
requirement  lor  monitoring,  and  if  there  is,  indeed,  an 
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fenVifortttieAtal  slgha'  *’6  which  one  could  realistically  mon- 
itor, then  that  la  something  that  rehlly  lalls  withltt  the  Air 
Weather  Service's  pervue  of  responsibility. 

I think  I would  like  to  offer  another  ansv/er  to  Ed  Smith's 
question  aa  to  how  yoU  justify  that  $205K.  On  the  DSCS 
program  during  a 2 year  period,  we  spent  about  $200K  just 
studying  anomalies  that  we  were  experiencing.  And  that 
doesn't  account  for  the  cost  of  the  fixes  after  we  decided 
what  we  were  going  to  fix. 

Capt.  Bunn,  with  due  respect,  I want  to  say  that  the  amount 
that  was  spent  was  well  in  excess  of  $200K. 

Thank  you.  That  just  reinforces  my  . . . 

It  does  ? Because  the  amount  that  was  actually  spent  in- 
volves a team  of  over  fifty  people  who  traced  various 
aspects  of  the  anomalies.  I would  guess  that  in  terms  of 
the  four  or  five  anomalies  studies  that  I was  able  to  observe, 
the  amount  spent  was  much  closer  to  two  to  eight  million 
dollars.  The  amount  that  was  spent  in  our  group  alone, 
and  that  is  just  the  analysis  group,  to  study  the  environ- 
ment to  try  to  pin  down  the  phenomena  and  try  to  get 
Sherman  DCForest  and  anybody  else  involved  in  this,  wds 
well  in  excess  ,of  $200lC. 

I guess  I %'ould  still  like  to  see  monitors  on  those  biros 
right  now  and  I have  been  trying,  hut  it  is  difficult,  as 
Pete  knows. 

Wouldn't  it  be  appropriate  for  this  group'  to  consolidate 
these  arguments  and  try  to  present,  as  one  of  the  results 
of  this  conference,  a recommendatlou,  with  substantiating 
arguments,  that  we  should  fly  sensors  on  each  military 
satellite  and/or  commercial  satellite.  Wouldn't  that  be 
helpful  at  this  time  ? 

I think  that  is  a good  idea  and  I think  we  should  take  it  as 
an  action  item  for  the  steering  droUp.  i think  that  is  a 
good  idea. 

I go  along  with  that  idea. 

We  will  do  that. 
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You  have  my  enbouragement  also. 
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some  mg  IS  going  to  happen.  Is  it  going  to  happen  or  is  it 
look  for.  you  can  prepare  for  it  most  of  th  Mme.  You 

can  take  care  of  it.  It. is  simple  insurance. 

wem‘  "I"  ^‘rst  day 

r rtH  1 emitters  on  ATS  5 

and  there  will  be  some  on  SCATUA. . How  do  the  program 

penpae  feel  about  putting  active  control  on  their  satellite. 

I guess  trom  my  standpoint  I really  can-t  answer  that 
quesuen..  .mtil  we  find  out  what  happens  on  the  scATHA 
bind  with  the  active  controls  on  that. 


I'thlnk^h  ^ “science  category. 

nk  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  there  is  a desire  to  re- 
take an" 

that  wiirbe  device,  r am  not  sure  what  kind 

development  ot  passive  (mainly  materials)  and  active  con- 

1 tfoir' squirting  out 
leetrons  and  whatever)  will  be  investigated,  it  is  down 

bell  t doing  before  you  can 

begin  to  really  evaluate. 
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Ices,  but  It  will  give  u.s  a handle. 
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I would  like  to  Udd  that  the  Ait*  force  deophysics  Lab  is 
putting  the  electron  ion  beam  system  on  the  jjCATHA 
satellite,  and  the  objective  of  the  experiment  is  technique 
development  for  vehicle  charge  control  and  to  come  up 
with,  essentially,  hov&  to  do  it  in  effective  fashion,  our 
program  will  be  complimented  with  the  ATS  5 and  6 results. 

1 would  like  to  present  an  analogy  with  active  thermal  con- 
trol. From  the  Air  Force  point  of  view,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal design  objectives  is  long  life  satellites,  in  the  range 
from  five  to  ten  years.  If  you  can  provide  an  active  space- 
craft charge  control  system  with  no  moving  parts,  if  it 
doesnU  weigh  much,  and  if  you  can  assure  a high  level  of 
reliability  for  the  five  to  ten  year  period,  then  you  would 
get  a responsive  audience.  If  you  can't  demonstrate  that, 
then  1 think  operational  acceptance  of  any  active  system 
would  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

Ray  Goldstein,  would  you  like  to  comment  on  this  questions 

I think  I would  have  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
spacecraft.  The  service  type  cotnn.Urticatiort  satellite  is 
basically  up  there,  runs,  aiid  is  passive.  The  other  type 
Is  the  one  that  NASA  is  primarily  involved  in,  the  science 
type  of  satellite.  iWy  feeling  is  that  it  is  possible  with 
passive  methods,  that  is,  materials,  circuitry  and  whatnot, 
to  have  a spacecraft  in  a charging  environment  without  arty 
upset.  That  was  previously  mentioned,  for  example,  for 
ATS  6..  Bob  Lovell  and  John  Stcverts  talked  about  the  dif- 
ferences between  those  spacecraft  which  don't  and  other 
spacecraft  which  do  see  anomalies.  There  is  a difference 
in  the  philosophy  of  hoW  you  build  a spacecraft.  So  t think 
it  is  possible  to  build  a Spacecraft  at  least  with  a protective 
point -of- view,  so  that  even  exposed  to  the  charging  environ- 
ment if  will  survive.  The  cost  trade-off  bettweCri  putting  in 
fifty  pounds  of  shielding  versus  twenty  pounds  for  ah  active 
control  device  must  be  done.  But  from  the  point -of-vieW 
of  a scientific  sateilll^,  there  is  no  question  that  in  order 
to  get  good  low  energy  Oc^a  you  heed  some  sort  of  active  as 
well  as  inactive  type  of  cofitroL  I agree  with  Mike  Scllen 
that  most  of  the  low  energy  particle  data  are  questionable. 
The  case  of  Pioneer  10  and  11,  which  was  briefly  mentioned 
the  other  day,  is  a good  example, 
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Thefe  is  one  other  Ihiftg  that  you  tnighl  want  to  oni|:>  ssize 
here,  and  that  is  that  it  was  yoU  know,  a nice  piece  of  for- 
tune that  one  had  a spacecraft  that  was  geosyPchroiious  and 
that  could  go  into  eclipse  and  come  out  and  that  had  a par- 
ticle counter  on  it  and  could  suddenly  watch  the  spectra 
shift  Up  and  down  by  about  ten  kilovolts,  and  had  enough 
passes  at  that  sort  of  thing  to  clearly  identify  the  effect. 
And  yet,  you  know,  a Jovian  encounter  is  a Jovian  encoun- 
ter and  there  isnu  the  possibility  of  doing  somet*-’  re- 
peatedly there.  And  so  specifically,  if  you  try  nov  .o 
divide  the  interests  along  here  into  ihose  Spacecraft 
that  have  very  limited  encounters  with  an  ihvironment, 
it  may  be  a better  thing  to  put  all  kihds  of  Insurance 
on  there  and  then  include  the  active  device.  For  that  sim- 
ple reason,  you  have  such  a limited  time  and  you  have  such 
an  unknown  environment  in  which  you  are  going  to  have  to 
operate  anyway.  I .don't  think  anyone  really  has  an  idea 
what  the  Jovian  situation  can  be  in  certain  passes. 

I would  like  to  address  this  questidtt  to  Sherman.  With  a 
predictive  on-line  capability,  don't  you  feel  that  the  Space 
Environment  Lab  at  NOAA  coUld  be  a starting  point  for 
that?  Say  the  doES  data. 

It  is  a starting  point.  But  as  I said  before  we  have  a lot  of 
sales  problems.  Don  Williams  has  been  working  for  years, 
as  you  know  I'm  sure,  to  get  plasma  instruments  on  board. 
There  are  no  plasma  instruments  on  board  GOES.  The 
lowest  energy  on  any  of  those  is  a solid  state  detector  which 
catches  the  upper  end  of  the  injections.  They  are  very  Use- 
ful spacecraft;  particularly  useful  are  tlie  magnetometers 
on  board  which  I have  studied  with  Joe  Barfield,  beautiful 
data,  but  it  would  be  worth  much  more, . if  there  were  even 
a simple  plasma  device  on  board.  At  the  present  time,  1 
don't  think  there  are  any  plans  for  any  plasma  devices  on 
arty  of  the  NOAA  spacecraft.  That  thing  is  a proper  function 
and  should  be  pursued. 

Why? 

I think  because  nobody  has  asked  for  them  to  do  it. 


S.  DeForest 


No,  no,  Doii  has  been  tryiftg  fof'  years  to  get  oh;  at  least 
that*3  what  he  tells  me  and  the  people  who  work  for  him  . . . 
I»ve  got  to  believe  that.  Is  there  anyone  from  NOAA  here 
that  yoii  know  of  to  defend  yourself,  I'll  withdraw  that. 

M.  BUrih  . Sherman. 

Could  I interject  a quick  dueation?  HoW  do  you  feel  about 
the  Correlation  between  ground  based  magnetometer  data 
and  activity  at  geosynchronous  for  escample? 

S,  DeForest  Okay,,  that  is  a very  good  question.  Actually,  I had  slides 

set  aside  earlier  in  this  area,  in  case  someone  asked.  In 
terms  of  injection,  when  there  is  injection  of  particles  at 
geosynchronous  altitude,  there  is  a one  to  otte,„  never  fail, 
substorm  on  the  ground.  The  classical  deUnitions  of  an 
auroral  substorm,  the  southern  most  arc  brightens,  the 
whole  thing.  There  are  features  on  the  ground,  particularly 
along  towards  dawn  ih  the  "dangerous  region. " called  the 
patchy  aurora,  rayed  structures,  and  stuff  like  this.  There 
is  no  analog  in  the  plasma  for  those  features.  Okay.  Con- 
trarily,  there  are  things  that  happen  in  the  equatorial  zones 
that  are  not  mirrored  ort  the  ground.  For  gross  things 
there  is  a one  to  Orte  correlation  and  if  you  count  the  detaile<1 
effect,  it  is  not  there.  Now  let's  look  at  something  else. 

Now  When  there  is  injection,  there  are  currents  flowing 
between  the  spacecraft  and  the  ground.  The  currents 
change  the  magnetic  field.  You  are  on  the  ground  looking 
Up,  and  you  have  an  accuracy  of  where  yoU  can  locate  an 
arc,  you  miss  by  half  a degree,  you're  pretty  close  but  you 
have  got  a half  of  a degree  error.  That  translates  into  over 
I earth  radius.  You're  going  to  miss  by  l earth  radius  in 
the  equatorial  zone.  Ih  addition  to  that,  you  have  got  these 
currents  in  between.  So  you  don't  know  how  to  map,  even 
if  you  had  it  absolutely  accurate  ort  the  ground, . you  don't 
know  hbW  to  map.  I think  you  krtoW  this,  but  I Spent  a lot 
of  time  doing  this,  trying  to  correlate  between  ground  base 
and  equatorial  measurements.  I think  the  answer  is  that 
we  can  improve  our  ground  based  measurements,  DMsI* 
pictures  are  very  very  useful.  I don't  think  we  will  Cveri 
get  detailed  one  to  ode  correlation. 
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J.  Laframbois6  I would  like  to  make  aftother  C'ofnmefit  on  in^trumehtat^on. 

I think  deafly  the  ideal  situation  is  a few  el  a be  rale  i^iStru- 
mettts  and  a lot  of  little  ones,  preferably  standardi/ficl,  if 
yoU  think  again  of  aircraft,  you  see  that  aircraft  all  carry 
crash  recorders.  If  you  had  that  arrangement  with  a few 
elaborate  instruments  and  a lot  of  simple  ones,,  the  elab- 
orate ones  could  calibrate  the  simple  ones,  furthermore, 
think  of  a situation  if  you  had  the  same  instrument  on  a lot 
of  synchronous  spacecraft  at  different  longitudes.  If  a 
substorm  comes  along  it  is  going  to  hit  one  before  the 
others,  you'll  have  a little  time  to  react,  and  you  can  do 
something  with  the  others  if  you  have  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. 

Pike  1 want  to  add  a comment  ort  the  very  iocali/ed  nature  of  the 

disturbances  which  are  seen  on  the  ground  as  mapped  do'vn 
from  synchronous  altitudes.  And  that  is  that  one  needs  a 
very  dense  chain  of  magnetometers  in  the  auroral  region 
to  accurately  identify  that  there  is,  indeed,  a disturbance 
going  on.  And  there  are  chains  of  magnetometers  along 
magnetic  merdiahs  and  the  Air  Weather  Service  has  data 
from  one  of  these  chains  in  real  time.  The  unambiguous 
identification  of  these  injection  events  is  a very  difficult 
thing  to  infer  from  magnetometer  data. 

R.  Lovell  I Would  like  to  ask  Sherman  if  he  would  care  to  give  Us  a 

ten  year  weather  forecast?  Are  there  storms  ahead? 

S.  Deforest  Well,  if  you  have  been  following  the  li.erature,  there  is  a 

thing  known  as  the  Maunder  minimum,  I expect  that  is 
what  you  might  be  referring  to.  For  a very  long  time, 
essentially  for  a lifetime  of  active  astronomers,  there 
Were  no  sunspots  and  there  were  no  . . . there  was  no 
aurora  and  there  were  no  disturbances  artd  if  we  had  been 
around  at  the  time  of  Galileo,  none  of  these  anomalies 
would  occur.  Is  that  going  to  happen  again  This  is  cur- 
rent research.  It  did  not  come  on  immediately.  It  sort 
of  petered  out  for  a period  of  time,  but  I think  the  answer 
Is  yes,  we  will  have  another  solar  cycle  and  yes  we  will 
have  more  substorms  and  according  to  one  book  that  I 
read  in  *’ir33‘’  we  are  going  to  have  lo!s  of  sunspots.  And 
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will  bo  a big  OarthquakO  ib  Califorbia.  An  ChaHie 
polnt,s  out,  wO  are  hairing  the.se  anuinalie.s  right  now,  nnd 
this  Is  .solar  mlnixnum.  Around  10H3  it  will  got  wor.sd, 

I am  .somewhat  eoilcerhOd  about  this  question  of  prediction. 

I am  prepared  to  grant  you  that  you  car  predict  the.se  injec- 
tions. But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Because  no 
commercial  operator  is  going  to  turn  his  spacecraft  off, 
unless  ' e really  believes  he  is  going  to  lose  it.  i think  in 
the  las  three  days  we  have  heard  enough  evidence,  he 
really  lsn*t  likely  to  lose  it.  lie  may  have  interference, 
he  may  have  bumped  telemetry,  but  he  i 3 going  to  be  on  the 
air.  These  are  commercial  contracts  and  yoU  canU  afford 
to  turn  the  darn  things  off.  That  i.s  what  you're  being  paid 
for.  Continuity  of  service. 

A very  good  point.  The  other  point  is  that  monitors  don't 
prevent  anomalies,  they  merely  record  them  and  I think 
the  predictive  capability  is  not  one  that  the  operational 
projects,  spacecraft  project  managers  want  to  have.  There 
is  only  one  area  where  they  may  want  to  hi^ve  some  pre- 
dictive capability,  and  that  is  in  planning  their  launches  and 
possibly  finding  a place  to  store  satellites  at  synchronous 
altitudes.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  also? 

1 don't  quite  follow'  that  last  remark  about  planning  their 
launches  ? 

Yes,  there  is  a question  as  to  whether  there  is  a longitud- 
inal position  at  which  the  environment  is  less  adverse  than 
at  other  longitudes..  Now,  the  thing  that  you  want  to  do  when 
you  use  operational  spacecraft  is  that  you  don't  want  any 
down  time  at  all.  So  one  of  the  schemes  that  has  been  pro- 
posed  is  to  have  a passive  satellite  "hat  i.s  ready  to  go  on 
the  air  momentarily  and  take  its  position  in  order  to  not 
have  any  discontinuity  iit  service.  And  the  question  is, 
where  do  yoU  store  It  While  it  Is  passive,  in  what  region^ 
Possibly  there  re.search  that  could  be  done  in  this  area. 

t'rom  a commercial  standpoint  that  is  a very  difficult  thing 
to  try  and  accomplish  because  If  you  look  at  the  spectrum 
there,  between  90  and  135  degrees,  it  is  like  the  Lx>ng  island 
Expressway  during  the  rush  hour.  And  you  want  to  have 
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Immediate  eontlftuity  of  restoration  of  service,  you  would 
have  to  bo  at  just  about  the  same  loeation  or  within  a decree, 
and  in  many  eases  and  if  your  intent  is  fixed  antennas  on  a 
spacoeraft,  which  most  of  the  commercial  satellites  are, 

1 donU  know  if  that  is  applicable  to  the  commercial  space- 
craft which  are  dominating  the  ec(uatorlal  plane  right  now. 

1 would  like  to  address  your  point  a little  bit.  1 think  it 
Would  be  reasonable  to  project  that  spacecraft  communica-- 
tiorts,  or  operational  spacecraft,  maybe  in  the  next  ten 
years,  will  carry  an  operational  station  keeping  device, 
like  art  electrical  thruster,  an  ion  engine,  And  would  you 
not  be  willing,  if  you  had  a warning,  to  turn  that  thing  on, 
if  it  also  turns  out  to  be  effective  as  a neutralizer.  St)  i 
think  there  is  a great  merit  in  having  this  warning  capability. 

1 think  there  is  merit  in  having  the  warning,  even  after  the 
fact,  because  if  something  happens,  then  you  are  suddenly 
faced  With  something  has  gone  wrong  and  what  is  it,  and 
you  look  and  you  say  gee,  I had  a warning  five  minutes  ago 
that  this  was  going  to  happen,  it  does  point  you  in  the 
direction  you  have  to  look. 

It  Is  getting  very  close  to  adjournment,  there  are  a couple 
of  K erns  that  I wanted  to  cover.  One  of  them  was  a request 
by  Pete  Stadler  and  Paul  Chlvingtott  to  address  the  question 
of  testing.  In  this  area,  there  has  been  many  approaches, 
prc  codures,  and  methods  that  have  been  used  and  Paul 
Chlvlngtor  wants  to  say  a few  Words.  Afterwards,  1 also 
wanted  Rejean  Grard,  to  comment  on  what  the  Europeans 
are  doing  in  material  research  and  spacecraft  charging. 

So  we  will  start  with  Paul  ChlvlHgton. 

Editor's  Note:  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  by 
Chlvlngton  and  Stadier. 

tVe  will  take  one  question  on  fete  Stadler's  comments. 

We  did  current  injection  by  discharging  capacitors  over  the 
various  parts  of  a qual  model  satellite  that  was  left  over 
from  a program  that  was  launched  otherwise.  We  got  quite 
a surprise.  It  was  not  radiated  EMi  that  was  causing  our 
upsets.  It  was  coupling  in  structural  terms,  for  example. 

I just  thought  I would  pass  that  on  to  you. 
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WoU,  wC?  will  coHalr#ly  bt?  looklfi^r  fur  that  very  tlilnj?  here. 
One  of  the  prime  things  , • , . 
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A procedural  note:  w^e  have  to  terminate  the  formal  part 
of  this  panel  discussion.  All  of  you  can  stay  and  conUnue 
on.  We  w'lll  be  here  to  answer  questions  and  make  com- 
ments, I wanted  Dr,  Grand  to  make  the  final  comment 
and  after  that  I think  must  of  us  w ill  be  available  and  wd 
cart  continue.  The  formal  parts  are  over,  but  before  we 
terminate,  br.  Grard.  . 

I feel  that  we  are  really  shying  away  from  the  straight 
approach  to  spacecraft  testing.  We  are  presently  trying 
to  stimulate  anomalous  spacecraft  behavior  with  Tesla 
coils  and  spark  generators.  It  would  indeed  oe  much  more 
realistic  and  efficient  to  place  the  spacecraft  in  a vacuum 
chamber  and  to  subject  it  to  electron  bombardment.  I 
cannot  see  where  the  difficulties  are. 

This  is  something  that  we  at  NASA  think  is  a good  idea. 

But  it  is  an  expensive  proposition.  For  the  commercial 
users,  I don*t  think  they  can  afford  it. 

Today  it  is  customary  to  submit  spacecraft  to  vibrations 
and  to  expose  them  to  simulated  solar  and  vacuum  environ- 
ments before  launch.  I believe  that  testing  their  suscept- 
ibility to  surface  charging  will  become  in  the  future  a 
routine  procedure  which  all  spacecraft  will  undergo.  We 
do  hot  have  to  design  new  vacuum  chambers;  we  only  need 
an  electron  gun  and  a battery  of  ultraviolet  lamps. 

It  is  not  the  expense  of  the  chamber.  Expense  of  handling 
a piece  of  flight  hardware,  the  associated  ground  support 
equipment,  staff.  It  is  just  expensive. 

I am  sorry,  I will  have  to  make  a closing  comment.  There 
is  a joint  NASA/Air  Force  committee  in  existence  right 
now  and  they  are  open  to  suggestions  and  comments  from 
anybody  In  the  audience  and  anybody  interested  in  thl.^  field. 

Bob  Lovell  and  myself  are  contact  points  on  that  Steering 
Committee, 

I would  like  to  thank  this  whole  group  and  state  formally 
that  the  panel  discussion  is  closed. 
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